Literature. — Tales,  Es-says,  Reviews,  Music,  and 
Fashions.  Illustrated. 

The  Fashions  and  Needlework. — A  Coloured  Fashion 
Plate.  A  Berlin  Pattern,  consisting  of  a  Largo 
Bouquet  for  various  purposes.  A  Sheet  of 
Patterns,  containing  Designs  for  Useful  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Needlework,  dee.  Illustrations  and  Dia¬ 
grams  for  Cutting  Out  and  Making  Two  Pretty 
Sleeves  for  Spring  and  Summer  Dresses. 


Thi  Supplementeontains  Illnitrations  of  a  Bridal  Coiffure, 
Sofa-Pillow,  Flowerpot  Cover,  Pincuthion  Cover  or  Mat, 
3  Cravats,  the  New  Danish  Bodioe,  4  Coiffures,  3  Pretty 
Sleeves,  Children's  Costumes.  Toqm  Lady's  Dress,  the 
New  Kniekerbocker  Suit,  and  the  Polish  Jacket.  Also 
papers  on  Biding,  Essays,  Tales  hj  eminent  authors,  in¬ 
cluding  the  commencement  of  a  Story  by  Thomss  Hood, 
called  “Captain  Masters's  Chlldpeu.''  1110  Supplement 
also  includes  a  Large  Fashion  Plate  of  9  New  Bonnets,  and 
a  beautifully-perfumed  Sachet  _ _ 
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WHITE  AHD  SOUND  TEETH 

«•  Pwseaal  Attnetton,  amd  «•  Xaallh  wmA  XMugtmUf  by 
a  prepar  KaatUatlan  of  FoaO. 


.  oen  w  tn  tank 


•a  m  tfnuM  «a  xtei  ms. 


rpHTS  nniqne  White  Pavder  u  of  iaeaUmsUa 
-L  Tda*  in  PBESEB^’UTOaadBEAimFTIlfOai*  TEETH, 
8TRENOTHEKIHO  tbe  OUMS.  u«  in  im|»rlfiif  •  OEUCATX 
FEAOKANCE  tn  the  BREATH.  It  nnuHeata  t«tar  from  Hin 
Teeth,  reaioTW  amt*  of  hidpleat  daujr,  and  peHihei  nad 
nreerrre*  the  enninel,  to  which  H  Impute  a  r^RL-LTEE 
WHITENESS.  Ita  ANTISEPTIC  and  ANTI-SOORBCTIC 
PROPERTIES  anareiM  a  Mghljr  baocflcUl  and  ealatT  ialla* 
ence;  the;  aireat  the  further  proEraae  of  the  deeap  ef  Taath. 
induce  a  healthy  action  of  the  Gums,  and  eaate  them  la  aaaama 
the  briahtnete  and  colour  Indicative  of  perfect  aoimdneaa ;  while, 
by  conflrmInK  their  adhesion  to  tbe  Teeth,  they  Khw  anil  ■Hal 
enjoyment  and  fresh  seat  to  appetite,  by  pupal aatl an  eflleliea 
and  complete  masGrulon.  It  speedily  removes  thane  lasaxas 
which  children  sastaia  in  the  Teeth  ewinc  ta  tha  tayaspu  aaa 
of  sweet  and  aoM  sabataaoea. 


BOLD  BT  THE  PROPRIETORS  (AS  ON  THE  LA>U,\  AKO 
BT  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFDICEBB. 


gS-  Ask  for  «BOWXJlIfS8'  OSOHTO.'* 


HORNIMAN’8 

PureTe/ 


■AEWATS  GOOD  ALIKE.” 

laaoiting  it  not  covered  with 
powAmd  colour  prevents  the 
Chinese  passing  off  low-prieed 
brosni  Antamii  leaves ;  hence  this 
Tea  is  the 

RMEST,  CHEAPEST,  AND  BEST. 

DU  MCKETS  «r  A6EIT8  M  EVERY  TOWN. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  1862. 

AWARDED  BT  THE  fUBORS  OT  CUM  t 
FOB  THE  SCPERIORITT  OF  TVE 

GIsXNFIEIsD  STARCH. 

StM  hr  Ell  Oroeers,  CluiMllfrra,  fHlwiE.  Ae. 
WOTITRRsi^N  Ead  Co-  flLASOOW  e»4  LOWDOV 


IF  THIS  SHOULD  MEET  THE  EXE 

•f  EDf  «M  ESMMe4  wMI  WM  ia  tiM  tlBWWEll.  Ml' 
gml—a  m  ■lliBEEtw. htho  PA«B  WonDOOCft*f  WlU 
MLLt.  Tra  mtmm  gMCMalMrt  pro.'odRi— ieC  siftllt 
ifitL-wOf  jl  Modlfioo  V—4ora,  ot  Ia  lid.;  orfhochirpEBtfar 


Tapestry  and  embroidkrt— 

DtfvrEtlre.  BcflfiUfttaEl.  E»i  Hmlitc—toMwC  «r 
prr^arrd  fbr  lEAkrs*  9wm  wsrhliM,  bf  ft.  ftBLftftOISlIVIl, 
Hh,  ftiAUBt  sTp»t^  ^abllsbor  m  th«  lalt  Mn.  QsMfada'E 
Kniulsf ,  HtMAlihgs  CtcnMI  ftEobE.  M.  mA  1a  mtik. 


TlfB.  BUDOLPH  HELBRONNER,  of  265,  REGENT  STREET,  has 

iJJL  hami  craeisasly  afpaintad  EMBROIDERER  ta  Her  Reyal  Hicbnaia  tha  PRINCESS  at  WALBS. 


GRANT  AND  GASK, 

SILK  MBECEES  JSJXJ>  GSNEEAL  DE&PEES. 

Hava  a  large  and  wan^nsaortad  ateek  of 

SainSE  AND  FORETON  SILKa  SHAWLS,  MANTLES,  MADE  SKIRTS,  EVENING 
PANCT  DItESS  FABRICS,  RIBBONA  GLOVEa  HOSIERT,  LACE  QOODA 
PRINTED  CAUBRICa  HOUSEHOLD  and  FANIDY  UNENS,  Ac. 

Evuy  articia  ia  mukad  ia  plain  Sgnraa,  at  wholaaala  prteaa  lor  nady  money. 

NEW  FRENCH  FANCY  SILKS  FOR  THE  SPRING, 

Atl9i.dd.ta3iQiiiiiaasthafhlIdrMiari4yniei,  wMawidth:  ahd  a  lot  of  tha 

VERT  RICHEST  MOIRE  ANTIQUES, 

la  aB  Ooionfi,  at  Ite  Id.  pu  yard— yard  wida.  Beth  ef  thaae  loti  we  srcetly  end*  price. 
aim  FRENCH  riQUfcS  and  PRINTS,  ORGANDIR  IICSUNS.  Ita..  wach  andu  preaent  eriaa,  balat 
contraetad  fu  priar  to  tha  talc  advaaaa  In  the  price  of  nH  eattan  gooda. 

IVPOBTEKS  or  THE  NON-INFLAllllABLt  TARLATANE  FOR  RALL  DRESSEA 
BLACK  GLACE  BILKS  (WABXANTBD  TO  WEAR), 
li  eaaaaqoence  of  tha  naaMTona  eaeapMala  raMeetiag  tha  waar  ef  Blaek  Glaoda,  GRANT  A  CASK 
hava  amM  arrangementa  with  aome  at  tha  diet  atanafaBtarera,  by  which  rimy  are  enabled  ta  aapply  a 
mMaef  Gro'.train  OIned,  for  the  wear  of  whtah  tbty  wUl  hold  thamMlvaa  iiM^ble.  Priea  Sraaa  Sa.  M 

FRMNOB  KXD  aitOVBS, 

QUALmr  AS  EXHIBITED  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 

FMm  In Cd.  pu  pair, aad  tha  haat  gaality  at  h  lid.  to  Sa.  Sd.  pu  pair,  Inoladtait  Janvln'i  and  Rou(|Mtt(b 
haat  makea.  Oantlemen’a  Olowaa  at  tbe  tame  ptlcea. 

SPECIAL  ROOMS  FOR  FAMILY  AND  COMPLIMENTARY  MOURNINa 

LADIES’  OCTFITTINO  DEPARTMENT.— RIDING  HARITR  JACKETS,  fro. 

Patterm  fonoatrded  to  tha  Coantry. 

68, 59,  60,  61,  62,  Oxford-street;  3,4^  A  5,  Wella-street,  London, 
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PY  TIIK  AVTIIOn  OF  “  GUEYHIU-,”  AND  “  MERF.DETH  CHICHESTER.” 

CHAPTER  I. 

NINA  MARSH. 

Beechwood  ^Ianor  was  one  of  those  fine  old  places  that  we  Englishmen, 
with  our  stout  prejudices  and  staunch  predilections,  are  apt  to  boast  can  find  no 
successful  copy  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  building  was  rambling  and 
somewhat  disconnected,  showing  easily  the  additions  of  successive  centuries,  but 
commodious  withal.  The  prevailing  style  of  architecture  was  Elizabethan ;  but  one 
of  the  wings,  which  had  been  added  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor, 
had  obviously  been  designed  by  a  man  with  more  invention  than  science,  since  it 
bore  about  as  much  resemblance  to  the  parent  structure  as  a  mongrel-bred  puppy 
to  its  high-caste  mother — ^the  slight  similitude  between  them  being  all  the  more 
provoking,  perhaps,  from  suggesting  the  model  without  fulfilling  the  conditions. 
Nevertheless,  Beechwood  Manor,  standing  amongst  its  grand  old  trees,  in  an 
extensive  park  well  filled  with  deer  and  cattle,  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  fine  old 
place,  and  amply  deserving  of  the  admiration  in  which  it  was  generally  held. 

John  Clumber  Marsh,  Esq.,  the  present  owner  of  the  house  and  large  estate 
adjoining,  was  one  of  the  old  generation  of  country  squires.  He  loved  his  home 
above  all  places  in  the  world,  quitting  it  with  reluctance,  and  returning  to  it 
with  delight.  He  was  an  honest-hearted  man,  the  old  squire;  shrewd  about 
money  matters,  but  strictly  just.  He  was  not,  perhaps,  what  may  be  called 
religious,  his  system  of  faith  being  more  of  habit  than  principle;  but  he  was 
strictly  moral  in  his  life  and  dealings.  His  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond ;  and 
though  he  exacted  the  uttermost  farthing  due  to  him  for  com  or  cattle,  it  was  with 
a  manly  determination  to  be  treated  as  he  would  treat  others,  and  a  conviction 
that  he  was  giving  a  fair  equivalent  in  return. 

No  one  could  deny  that  he  was  conscientious  to  a  degree,  and  a  man  who 
followed  duty  only,  even  where  it  appeared  natural  that  he  should  listen  to  his  heart. 
He  was  considered  hard  and  stem  by  some  on  this  account ;  but  it  may  be  noted 
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that  those  who  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Marsh  were  people  of  whom  the  world  in 
general  were  not  much  inclined  to  make  friends.  Certainly  it  may  be  said  that  he 
was  not  sympathetic — that  he  had  little  pity  for  sinners,  let  their  temptations  hare 
been  what  they  might ;  still,  he  was  a  good  husband,  an  excellent  father,  a  just 
landlord,  and  a  sincere  friend ;  and  if  there  was  something  wanting  to  this  fair 
category  of  virtues,  it  was  a  want  all  were  not  fitted  to  discern,  and  which  some 
few  might  have  considered  superfluoiu  where  there  was  already  so  much  to  provoke 
admiration  and  esteem. 

Mrs.  Marsh,  his  wife,  was  one  of  those  gentle,  patient,  self-sacrificing  women 
who  merge  their  very  individuality  in  that  of  their  husband,  and  are  perfectly 
satisfied  to  shine  by  reflection  only. 

These  tranquU  dispositions  are  not  the  most  beautiful,  but  they  are  the  most 
convenient.  Mrs.  Marsh  at  fifty  looked  barely  thirty-five.  You  could  trace  no 
grey  hair  amongst  her  fair,  ample  curls,  and  her  cheek  was  pure  and  unwrinkled. 

When  you  live  through  others,  allowing  them  to  suffer  for  you,  and  only  taking 
a  meek  share  of  their  burdens,  it  is  wonderful  how  you  keep  your  complexion — and 
your  temper.  You  sip  slowly  and  tranquilly  at  the  cup  of  life,  never  drinking 
deep  enough  to  reach  the  bitter  dregs.  Your  beverage  is  somewhat  frothy  and 
flavourless — true ;  but  then  your  head  is  always  clear,  your  hand  steady,  and  what 
wit  you  have  is  ready  at  command — all  gifts  of  great  price  in  this  age  of  glib  pens 
and  prompt  tongues. 

Mrs.  Marsh  had  the  credit  of  being  rather  a  wise  person,  simply  because  she 
knew  how  to  keep  silence  with  good  grace ;  and  if  there  is  a  certain  egotism  about 
such  characters  generally,  it  is  an  egotism  which  is  absolutely  forced  upon  them 
when  they,  like  Mrs.  Marsh,  have  husbands  who  admit  no  share  in  their  authority, 
and  ward  off  rebellion  by  teaching  their  wives  that  the  indulgence  of  self  is  the 
highest  aspiration  they  can  have.  Mr.  Marsh  was  an  amiable  and  conscientious 
despot,  but  still  he  was  a  despot ;  and  Mrs.  Marsh,  like  those  who  live  under  a 
government  as  wise  as  absolute,  forgot  to  calculate  his  power,  and  was,  moreover, 
perfectly  persuaded  that  his  rule  was  as  moderate  as  it  was  just. 

Madeleine,  the  eldest  daughter,  was  a  large,  sleepy-eyed,  apathetic  woman,  in 
whose  character  there  was  no  one  salient  point  one  might  hope  to  grasp.  She  had, 
occasionally,  a  bright  idea — in  fancy  work,  and  had  embroidered  a  screen  from  her 
own  design,  but  otherwise  might  have  been  thought  a  fool,  had  she  not  inherited 
her  mother’s  most  blessed  gift  of  silence. 

Katie,  the  youngest  daughter,  a  beautiful  child  of  ten,  made  up  the  present 
party. 

Mr.  Marsli  had  just  retm*ned  from  the  sea-side,  whither  he  had  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  all  his  family,  excepting  one  daughter,  w’ho,  meanwhile,  had  been  paying 
a  long-promised  visit  to  a  friend  in  the  North.  They  had  arrived  at  the  station, 
which  was  some  little  distance  from  the  house,  and  Mr.  Marsh  was  now  driving  his 
family  home,  Mrs.  Marsh  being  seated  at  his  side,  in  front  of  the  phaeton,  and  his 
two  daughters  behind,  whilst  the  coachman,  with  a  groom  and  a  lady’s-maid,  all  in 
a  sort  of  luggage-van,  were  to  be  se^  just  passing  through  the  lodge  gates. 

It  was  one  of  Mr.  Marsh’s  peculiarities  that  he  would  never  allow  any  one  to 
take  the  reins  but  himself,  having  a  most  characteristic  dislike  to  being  driven. 
Fortunately  he  was  an  excellent  whip,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  notice  the  calm  ease 
with  which  he  managed  the  impetuous  horses,  keej^g  them  to  a  smooth,  unbroken 


trot  all  the  way  op  the  arenue,  gniding  them  steadily  round  an  abrupt  comer,  and 
finally  bringing  them  to  a  sudden  halt  adthin  an  inch  of  the  steps  leading  up  to 
the  house  door. 

Simmons,  the  butler,  had  heard  the  sound  of  wheels,  and  was  already  prepared 
to  welcome  his  master  and  mistress  home  again.  Mr.  ^larsh  aligiited,  and  carefully 
helped  down  hia  wife  and  daughters ;  then  they  all  entered  the  house. 

“  la  Mias  Nina  hers?”  inquired  Mr.  Marsh,  more  by  way  of  saying  something 
encouraging  to  the  attentive  butler  than  from  any  doubt  he  allowed  himself  to 
entertain  on  the  point. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  What  time  did  she  arrive?” 

“  At  a  quarter  to  seven,  sir.” 

Mr.  Marsh  turned  and  examined  the  clock.  It  was  just  one  minute  past  the 
hour,  and  the  hall  was  already  illumined  by  a  large  lamp  overhead.  Then  he  took 
out  his  watch,  and  looked  curiously  from  that  to  the  clock. 

“  You  are  half-an-hour  behind  London  time ;  let  that  be  attended  to,”  was  hia 
first  remark ;  then  he  added  quickly,  “  A  quarter  to  seven,  did  you  say  ?  You 
have  made  a  mistake,  Simmons ;  Mias  Nina  was  to  come  by  the  five  o'clock  train.” 

“  Yes,  sir,  but  she  missed  that  one,  and  came  on  by  the  next.” 

Mr.  Marsh  looked  as  if  he  could  not  realise  the  possibility  of  people  missing 
a  thing  they  wished  to  reach ;  whilst  Mrs.  Marsh,  who  was  growing  somewhat 
anxious,  ventured  to  inquire  how  Mias  Nina  got  home. 

“  She  walked,  ma’am,”  returneii  the  ever-respectful  Simmons,  speaking  with  a 
reluctance  it  was  impossible  to  hide. 

“  What !  Miss  Nina  was  allowed  to  walk,  when  there  were  horses  and  carriages 
hero  doing  nothing !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Marsh  sternly.  “  Pray  let  me  know  how  this 
occurred.” 

“  The  under-groom  drove  the  pony  carriage  to  Blankford  for  Miss  Nina,  sir ; 
but  as  she  did  not  keep  her  time,  and  the  next  train  came  in  so  late,  he  thought  it 
was  no  use  stopping.” 

Mr.  Marsh  frowned,  but  said  no  more,  and  then  he  led  the  way  up-stairs,  hU 
wife  and  daughters  following  in  his  wake. 

On  the  landing  they  were  met  by  the  housekeeper,  a  tall,  dignified-looking 
person  of  about  forty,  who,  both  in  appearance  and  manners,  might  have  done 
credit  to  a  far  higher  station.  She  removed  Mrs.  Marsh’s  wrappers,  respectfully 
inquiring  after  her  health. 

Mrs.  Marsh  answered  that  she  was  all  the  better  for  her  trip,  but  that  the 
evening  had  come  over  so  suddenly  dark  and  chilly  that  she  feared — nay,  was 
quite  sure — that  she  must  have  caught  cold. 

“  Oh,  mamma !  how  could  you  think  it  dark  and  chilly  ?”  exclaimed  Katie 
enthusiastically.  “  I  never  was  out  in  a  more  delicious  evening  in  all  my  life.” 

Mr.  Marsh  had  entered  the  drawing-room  by  this  time,  or  perhaps  Katie  might 
not  have  ventured  to  express  her  ideas  so  freely,  her  father  having  an  inalienable 
conviction  that  it  was  morally  wrong  for  a  young  person  to  acknowledge  to  an 
opinion  of  her  own  under  any  conditions  or  circumstances. 

“And  Nina,  Mrs.  Trent,  where’s  Nina?”  added  Katie  in  her  bright,  impetuous 
way.  “ I  want  to  see  her  so  badly ;  why  didn’t  she  come  down?” 

“  Min  Nina  is  lying  on  the  bed  in  her  own  room,  miss.  She  felt  tired  after  her 
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■walk,  and  asked  for  a  cup  of  strong  tea,  saying  she  should  rest  qtuetly  until  you 
all  came  home.  I  will  call  her,  miss,  if  you  like.” 

“  No,  I’ll  go  myself,  thank  you.” 

“  And  Katie,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Marsh,  “  tell  Nina  her  papa  won’t  be  pleased 
unless  she  comes  at  once.” 

But  Katie  found  her  sister’s  door  locked  against  her,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life.  Nina’s  voice  was  low  and  faint  when  it  came  in  answer  to  those  eager  childish 
greetings.  She  was  evidently  suffering  as  well  as  fatigued. 

“  My  darling,”  she  murmured  in  a  smothered  tone,  as  if  her  face  were  pressed  in 
deep  against  the  pillows,  “  I  am  longing  to  see  you  all — dear  mamma,  and  you,  Katie, 
especially ;  but  I  am  so  tired,  so  ill,  I  cannot  rise  just  yet.  But  I  shall  be  better, 
perhaps,  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  I’ll  come.  Tell  papa  so,  dear,  won’t 
you  ?” 

“  And  you  will  try  not  to  be  very  long,  Nina?”  said  Katie  jilaintively,  for  she 
almost  worshipped  her  second  sister,  and  was  standing  there  amongst  the  shadows 
tearful  with  her  longing  after  the  tender  kiss  and  loving  touch  she  had  not  felt 
for  months. 

“  I  will  try.  But  stop — I  must  come  now  whilst  I  can.  It  is  better,  perhaps.” 

A  low,  smothered  “  O  my  God !  have  pity,”  and  then  the  door  opened,  and  Nina 
Marsh  stood  on  the  threshold.  She  had  not  been  lying  down,  it  seemed,  for  her 
liair  was  carefully  braided  so  as  to  form  a  high  coronet  above  her  pure,  pale  brows. 
She  held  a  lamp  in  one  hand,  and  the  other  she  extended  so  as  to  pull  her  young 
sister  close  to  her  breast. 

“  Oh,  Nina !  I  have  missed  you  so !”  and  then  the  fresh,  sweet  lips  were  pressed 
over  and  over  again  on  the  white,  quivering  mouth  of  her  sister. 

“  Come,  Katie,”  said  Nina  prekently,  “  you  must  let  me  go  to  papa  now.” 

“You  oughtn’t  to  be  made  to  go  to  anybody,  Nina,  darling,  so  ill  as  you 
look." 

“  Hush,  Katie,  I  am  not  ill,  only  tired.  Don’t  tell  people  about  it :  it  would 
only  make  me  worse,  and  I  am  so  weary  now — almost  weary  enough  to  die.” 

“  Oh,  Nina !”  and  the  child  held  against  her  ■with  a  tighter  strain. 

“  But  it  won’t  be,  darling — ^I  can’t  expect  that.  I  wish  I  could.  If  it  were 
not  for  leaving  mamma  and  you,  I  could  be  so  glad  to  feel  ill — for  I  am  ill,  Katie, 
and  I  told  you  a  falsehood  when  I  declared  that  I  was  not.  But  it  doesn’t  matter 
what  I  say  or  do  now — nothing  can  make  me  worse  than  I  am  already.  Listen 
here,  child :  if  you  knew  me  well,  you  who  love  me  and  think  me  all  that  is  good 
and  beautiful,  you  would  shrink  from  me  with  loathing.” 

“  Oh,  Nina !  don’t  speak  so — ^you  frighten  me !” 

“  How  did  I  speak  ?”  said  her  sister,  giving  a  scared  look  about,  and  then 
putting  her  hand  confusedly  to  her  head.  “  IVliat  did  I  tell  you,  Katie?” 

“  You  told  me  that  I  should  loathe  you,  Nina,  if  I  knew  all.” 

“  All  what,  Katie  ?  I  am  raving,  I  think.  There  is  nothing  to  know,  nothing 
to  tell.  Come  to  papa,  child.” 

Nina  almost  dragged  her  little  sister  with  her  through  the  passages  and  into  the 
drawing-room.  With  the  lamp  still  in  her  hand,  she  passed  up  to  her  father’s  side, 
all  the  majesty  of  her  beauty — ^that  grand,  large,  imposing  beauty — displayed  before 
him  as  she  bent  her  head  to  receive  his  kiss  on  her  brows.  Mr.  Marsh  was  not 
over-pleased  that  Nina  had  not  come  before,  and  would  not  condescend  to  ask  any 
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questions  as  to  her  visit,  &c.,  but  just  embraced  her  coldly,  and  let  her  go.  Then 
Nina  sat  down,  simply  because  she  could  not  stand. 

Whereas  Madeleine  and  Katie  took  after  their  mother  in  face,  Nina,  who  was 
incomparably  the  most  beautiful  of  the  three,  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  her 
father — by  no  means  a  handsome  man.  She  had  the  same  deep  grey  eyes,  only  in 
her  they  were  so  lovely,  thickly  fringed  by  their  long  black  lashes,  that  you  turned 
from  their  glance  firmly  believing  that  you  would  never  tolerate  black  or  blue  eyes 
again.  Darkening  with  anger,  softening  with  tenderness,  paling  with  languor, 
fathomless  in  thought,  but  through  all  their  changes  eyes  to  win  with  a  smile,  and 
vanquish  by  a  tear,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  Nina,  even  in  her  childish  days,  had 
grasped  a  sceptre  before  which  the  strongest  were  fain  to  kneel?  Her  nose  was  a 
delicate  aquiline,  and  in  her  mouth  and  chin,  with  their  steady,  determined  make, 
you  recognised  at  once  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Marsh,  and  pictureti  to  yourself  that 
she  must  share  his  strong  will,  as  also  his  love  of  power.  But  never  yet  have  gods 
or  men  seen  sweeter  lips  than  those  of  Nina  Marsh.  The  firm  downward  curve 
at  the  corners  was  almost  smothered  in  dimples,  withholding  its  revelation  of 
hidden  strength,  from  all  but  the  most  discerning.  To  those,  therefore,  who  were 
either  too  obtuse  or  too  blinded  by  admiration  to  be  good  judges,  that  crimson 
mouth  seemed  only  formed  for  smiles  and  kisses,  and  gave  to  the  grandeur  of  Nina’s 
beauty  its  gleam  of  softness  and  enchanting  grace. 

Finding  that  her  father  did  not  talk,  Nina  had  Uiken  up  a  book,  and  was 
pretending  to  read.  But  you  could  see  that  her  eyes  wandered  into  vacancy  instead 
of  fixing  themselves  on  the  page,  and  every  moment  came  that  weary,  unconscious 
motion  of  her  fingers  to  her  head. 

At  last  Mrs.  Marsh  came  in.  She  had  made  every  possible  arrangement  for 
her  own  comfort  first,  not  because  she  really  valued  this  beyond  a  sight  of  her 
daughter’s  face,  but  simply  from  habit.  She  quickened  her  pace  and  her  eyes 
brightened  when  she  caught  sight  of  Nina,  who  made  no  motion  to  rise  and 
welcome  her,  only  sat  silent  in  her  chair,  cowering  down  os  if  iirs.  Mivrsh  were 
coming  to  strike  and  not  to  embrace  heh 

“  Nina,  my  love,”  exclaimed  Mre.  Marsh,  and  she  wound  her  soft,  loving  arms 
round  that  rigid,  majestic  figure. 

“  Mother,  there’s  nothing  to  know — nothing  to  tell — don't  let  Katie - ” 

And  then  the  sharp,  ringing  voice  stopped  abruptly,  and  Nina  fell  senseless  at 
her  mother’s  feet. 

Ml'S.  Marsh  gave  a  helpless  glance  at  her  husband,  as  if  to  inquire  what  had 
better  lie  done,  but  he  was  already  at  her  side,  his  plan  of  action  thoroughly 
matured,  and  ready  to  be  put  into  immediate  practice. 

“  Call  Mrs.  Trent,”  said  he  calmly,  but  quickly.  “  .iknd  Sophia,  my  dear,  you 
would  be  better  in  your  own  room  for  the  present.” 

It  did  not  seem  hard  to  Mrs.  Mamh  to  be  banished  from  her  daughter's  side  at 
such  a  time.  She  knew  that  her  husband  meant  to  save  her,  and  she  was  too 
much  under  his  authority,  too  accustomed  to  think  all  he  did  must  be  right,  to 
understand  that  she  ought  not  to  be  saved.  Mr.  Marsh  might  liave  known  that 
she  was  not  fitted  for  the  post  ho  was  about  to  delegate  to  Mrs.  Trent,  but  at 
any  rate  he  should  have  allowed  her  to  try — bre.vk  down,  rest,  and  begin  again — 
anything  rather  tlian  stifle  in  the  bud  that  first  maternal  instinct  which  prompted 
her  to  exert  all  her  energy  to  preserve  the  life  she  liad  bestowed. 
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She  did  hesitate  one  moment  on  the  threshold^  looking  wistfullj  back  at  her 
daughter's  motionless  figure ;  but  Mr.  ilarsh’s  quiet  “  Now,  my  dear,  if  you 
please,”  seemed  to  fix  her  wavering  resolution,  and  she  disappeared. 

In  another  minute  Mrs.  Trent  was  standing  by  her  master's  side. 

“Now,  Mrs.  Trent,  look  here,”  said  Mr.  Marsh.  “Miss  Nina  has,  I  believe,  an 
attack  of  brain  fever,  and  must,  therefore,  have  medical  aid  without  a  second’s 
unnecessary  delay.  I  shall  carry  her  into  her  own  room,  and  lay  her  on  the  bed, 
and  you  must  undress  her.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  go  myself  for  a  doctor.  And  now 
take  the  lamp,  if  you  please,  and  lead  the  way.” 

Mrs.  Trent  was  quite  equal  to  the  emergency.  She  showed  herself  perfectly 
cool  and  collected,  and  inspired  you  with  instinctive  confidence  in  her  strength  and 
efficiency.  ^Ir.  Marsh  had  no  need  to  add  another  word.  Mrs.  Trent  understood 
at  once  all  that  was  expected  of  her,  and  was  prepared  to  perform  it  to  the  best  of 
her  ability. 

Her  character  was  not  unUke  her  master’s,  only  in  her  this  latent  power  and 
strength  of  will  had  become  suddenly  developed  by  adversity,  whereas  in  Mr. 
Marsh  it  liad  been  in  steady  demonstration  through  life,  being  a  principle  in  one, 
and  a  habit  in  the  other. 

Nina  was  already  undressed,  and  was  tossing  and  moaning  in  her  bed,  when 
the  hoofs  of  Mr.  Marsh’s  horse  were  heard  striking  the  gravel  in  a  sharp  gallop. 
Then  Mrs.  Trent  locked  the  door,  and  proceeded  decidedly,  but  regretfully,  to 
shear  the  hot,  burning  head  of  its  ample  tresses,  binding  it  round  with  a  cool, 
moist  bandage  in  lieu  of  its  rich  coronet  of  shining  braids.  This  she  renewed 
every  five  minutes,  unheeding  the  plaintive  voice  of  poor  little  Katie,  who  was 
Bobbing  in  the  corridor  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

The  child  knew  how  hopeless  it  was  to  appeal  for  admittance,  and  the  mystery 
of  her  beloved  sister’s  illness  made  her  grief  all  the  more  intense.  She  slunk  away 
to  her  own  room  when  she  heard  her  father  returning,  and  yet,  constant  in  her 
enthusiastic  love,  she  would  neither  eat  nor  sleep  tliat  night,  but  sat  on  the  floor 
just  within  her  own  little  bedcliamber,  the  door  ajar,  listening  in  eager  terror 
to  every  sound  from  the  sick-room,  her  tears  falling  afresh  every  time  that  Nina’s 
voice  pierced  the  stillness  of  the  house  with  its  sliarp  cries  or  moans. 

Dr.  Oundle,  on  his  arrival,  expressed  full  approbation  of  Mrs.  Trent’s  thought¬ 
ful  arrangements,  and  congratulated  Mr.  Marsh  upon  his  good  fortune  in  having 
any  one  so  efficient  and  trustworthy  about  him  at  such  a  crisis.  He  acknowledged 
that  he  could  see  but  faint  hopes  of  life  for  Nina.  Still,  she  was  young,  her  con¬ 
stitution  was  naturally  vigorous,  and  under  these  circumstances  there  was  always 
a  chance ;  at  the  siime  time  he  felt  it  right  to  warn  her  family  not  to  be  too 
sanguine  where  there  was,  unfortunately,  so  little  to  hope,  and  so  much  to  fear. 

These  words  had  been  addressed  to  Mr.  Marsh  in  Mrs.  Trent’s  presence,  but 
when  they  were  concluded  Dr.  Oundle  drew  the  former  aside,  and  inquired  if  Miss 
Marsh  liad  had  any  mental  shock  of  late  to  account  for  this  attack. 

“  Oh,  dear  me,  no,  nothing  of  the  kind  !”  answered  Mr.  Marsh  very  decidedly. 

“  I  anj  inclined  to  believe,  sir,  that  you  will  find  yourself  mistaken,”  continued 
Dr.  Oundle  with  equal  confidence ;  “  and  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will 
close  the  sick-room  determinedly  against  every  one  of  the  servants,  excepting,  of 
course,  Mrs.  Trent,  whom  I  should  believe  to  be  perfectly  trustworthy  and  discreet. 
The  ravings  of  delirium  are  full  of  distorted  fancies  and  strange  beliefs,  and  the 
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vulgar  and  iguorant  are  so  easily  impressed  with  the  truth  of  anything  that 
gratifies  their  taste  for  gossip,  and  their  love  of  the  horrible.  It  would  be  hard  if 
Miss  Marsh,  after  struggling  so  painfully  into  life,  should  have  that  life  poisoned  by 
calumny  or  misrepresentation,  and  no  effort  could  be  too  great  to  prevent  such  a 
catastrophe.” 

Dr.  Oundle  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  he  spoke  now  with  a  significance 
which  Mr.  Marsh  felt  almost  inclined  to  resent.  He  repeated  his  assertion  that  his 
daughter  had  had  nothing  to  disturb  her ;  and  Dr.  Oundle,  whilst  shaking  his  head 
a  little  dubiously,  begged  that,  in  any  case,  his  hint  might  receive  due  attention. 

“  I  had  already  settled  that  it  should  be  as  you  propose,”  replied  Mr.  Marsh, 
“  Mrs.  Trent  being  the  only  person  I  could  at  all  trust  about  my  daughter  at  such 
a  time.  I  can  safely  answer  that  no  one  will  relieve  her  watch,  unless  it  l)e 
myself.” 

Dr.  Oundle  looked  almost  compassionately  into  the  calm,  stern  face  of  Mr. 
Marsh,  then  said  gently — 

“  Better  leave  it  to  Mrs.  Trent ;  we  men  are  awkward  nurses  at  the  best.” 

Tlien  he  took  up  his  hat,  and,  refusing  Mr.  Marsh’s  offer  of  refreshments,  left 
the  sick-room  and  the  house,  promising  to  call  again  in  tlie  course  of  two  or  three 
hours,  when  he  had  seen  a  patient  elsewhere  who  was  needing  his  scr\’ice8  quite 
as  much  as  his  patient  here. 

But  why  describe  that  long,  sharp  wrestle  witli  death — that  victory  which  left 
such  weakness  behind,  that  for  awhile  it  seemed  almost  a  defeat  ?  Nina  was,  at 
last,  allowed  to  see  her  family  again,  and  poor  little  Katie,  pale  and  red-eyed,  was 
the  first  to  creep  in.  Mrs.  Marsh  stayed  to  compose  herself  in  the  passage,  for  she, 
too,  felt  strangely  near  crying — nearer  than  she  could  remember  to  have  ever  been 
in  all  her  life  before. 

Madeleine  was  just  leai  ning  a  difficult  stitch  in  crochet,  and  wiis  so  excited  with 
her  success  that  she  bore  the  interview  remarkably  well.  Nina  seemed  oppressed 
rather  than  cheered  by  these  visitors,  and  when  they  were  going  she  sighed,  and 
beckoned  back  Katie,  who  was  lingering  on  the  tlnreshold,  and  bade  her  sit  down 
by  her  side.  Mrs.  Trent  had  not  the  heart  to  object,  an<l  was  glad  that  she  had 
not  done  so  when  she  found  Nina  sleeping  quietly  with  the  cool  fingers  of  her 
sister  pressed  within  both  of  her  hot,  citger  palms. 


CIDVPTER  II. 

FUIENDS  OK  FOES? 

From  that  day,  Nina  progressed  far  more  rapidly  towards  recovery.  She  was 
now  able  to  quit  her  room  for  several  hom^  every  day.  She  seldom  saw  her  father 

on  these  occasions.  His  nephew,  Cyril  ^larsh,  captain  in  the - Hussars,  and  next 

heir  to  the  Beech  wood  estate,  was  now  staying  with  him,  and  the  two  gentlemen 
were  making  laudable  efforts  to  thin  the  preserves.  Nina  seemed  to  feel  something 
approaching  to  relief  at  her  father's  absence.  As  a  stern  shadow  he  had  darkeneil 
her  delirium,  standing  above  her,  like  some  fierce  Virginius,  with  the  slaughtering 
knife  in  his  hand ;  and  she  could  not  rid  her  mind  of  these  impressions  sufficiently 
to  look  forward  without  shuddering  to  being  again  under  the  unceasing  scrutiny  of 
his  keen  eye. 
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But  one  morning  Mr.  Marsh  sent  a  message  from  the  breakfast-table  that  he 
hoped  Nina  would  spare  herself  as  much  as  possible  during  the  day,  in  order  that 
she  might  be  able  to  join  them  all  in  the  drawing-room  for  a  little  while  after 
dinner.  Now,  Mr.  Marsh’s  requests,  however  gently  worded,  were  understood  as,  and 
meant  for,  commands ;  and,  therefore,  his  daughter  liad  no  alternative  but  to  obey. 

But  even  at  the  last  she  could  scarcely  gather  up  her  courage  for  the  effort. 
She  kept  lingering  in  her  own  room  long  after  she  had  heard  Mr.  Marsh  and  his 
guest  leave  the  dining-room.  Her  cousin  was  an  utter  stranger  to  her.  Some 
misunderstanding  between  Mr.  Marsh  and  his  brother  had  prevented  any  intimacy 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  latter ;  and  for  the  last  ten  years  Captain  Marsh  had 
been  in  India  with  his  regiment,  having  only  just  returned  to  England.  And  as 
yet  Nina  was  still  weak  enough  to  feel  meeting  with  strangers  a  serious  grief. 

Presently  Katie  came  bounding  along  the  passages,  sent  by  Mr.  Marsh  to 
request  that  Nina  would  join  them  at  onee.  Nina  rose,  drew  her  shawl  eloser  about 
her,  and,  with  a  hard,  defiant  look  about  the  lips  which  brought  out  the  lines 
and  stifled  the  dimples,  she  marched  in  amongst  them  all. 

Captain  Marsh  was  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece,  talking  to  her  father, 
when  she  entered.  He  kept  his  eyes  steadily  upon  her  as  she  advancetl,  and  even 
amidst  his  admiration  you  could  catch  an  expression  of  perplexity  and  discontent, 
as  if  he  discerned  something  in  her  which  he  could  neither  understand  nor  approve. 

Nina  met  that  c.olm,  scrutinising  glance ;  and,  though  she  returned  it  by  a 
luuighty  toss  of  the  head,  it  was  plain  to  see  that  she  did  not  relish  her  cousin’s 
neighbourhood,  and  had  some  reason  to  fear  his  penetration.  And  yet  there  was  a 
feeling  in  the  heart  of  each — or  rather,  perhaps,  an  instinct — that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  be  indifferent  to  each  other ;  that  they  must  be  either  warm 
friends  or  bitter  enemies. 

Captain  !Marsh  was  by  no  means  a  handsome  man,  and  yet  his  face  somehow 
caught  your  attention  at  once,  and  attracted  you,  in  spite  of  yourself.  His  frame 
was  almost  herculean  in  proportion,  but  well  knit  together,  broad  and  muscular, 
without  being  obese.  His  f.ace  resembled  somewhat  that  of  an  intelligent  mastiff. 
The  eyes  were  deep-set ;  the  nose  long,  and  thickening  slightly  at  the  nostrils ;  the 
cheeks  bronzed  with  the  Indian  suns ;  whilst  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  was  concealed  in  hair.  Captain  Marsh  patronising  no  barber.  But  his  beard, 
moust.ache,  and  whiskers  were  all  of  a  silky  blonde,  and  became  him  well ;  only 
beneath  this  wealth  of  hair  you  could  just  manage  to  trace  the  outline  of  a  finn, 
well-shaped  under  lip,  a  somewhat  obstinate-looking  chin,  and  you  guessed  there¬ 
from  that  Captain  Marsh  liad  a  pretty  strong  will,  and  knew  how  to  hold  his  own. 
But  the  first  impression  he  gave  you  was  of  strength,  not  only  physical  but  mental. 
The  merest  child  might  have  se«i  tliat  it  might  rely  on  him,  and  trust  itself  to 
his  care ;  and  though  Captain  Marsh,  unfortunately,  like  his  uncle,  was  by  no 
means  a  religious  man,  the  best  Christian  could  hardly  have  been  more  outwardly 
moral  in  his  life  and  dealings,  more  fit  to  be  trusted  in  honour  by  the  weakest  of 
women,  cr  more  thoroughly  to  be  reUed  on  for  keeping  hi?  great  passions  under  due 
guard  and  discipline. 

Although  Captain  Marsh  was  a  prime  favouiite  with  the  rest  of  his  relations, 
he  seemed  to  make  but  scanty  progress  in  the  good  graces  of  Nina.  They  rarely 
spoke  together,  though  Nina  was  now  more  in  the  drawing-i-oom,  and,  consequently, 
in  his  company. 
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Captain  Martih  was  trying  to  guard  himself  against  the  fascination  of  her  beauty 
and  weakness  combined — able  allies  in  the  subjugation  of  strong,  brave  men.  lie 
was  pleased  to  believe  that  he  had  been  successful,  and  rather  dared  defeat  in  his 
anxiety  to  show  his  victory.  He  was  always  perfectly  civil  to  Nina,  even  attentive 
at  times ;  but  the  genial  frankness  of  his  manner  to  the  others  seemed  frozen  into  a 
calculating  courtesy  directly  he  neared  her  side.  He  was  determined  not  to  be 
conquered  by  one  whom  he  could  not  trust. 

Nina’s  eyes  were  very  beautiful,  but  they  had  no  honest  glances.  They  shrank 
before  her  father’s  scrutiny,  and  were  downcast  under  his  regard.  On  Mrs.  Marsh 
and  Katie  they  were  raised  freely,  but  self-reproachfully ;  but  on  the  poor  they 
never  looked  at  all.  Besides  this,  Nina,  always  melancholy,  was  often  irritable  and 
difficult  to  please ;  the  carriage  of  her  majestic  head  sometimes  defiant,  at  others 
humble.  And  so,  taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  Cyril  Marsh  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  do  for  him  to  fall  in  love  with  his  beautiful  cousin. 

But  then  a  man  who  has  made  this  resolution  is  in  far  more  danger  than  one 
who  has  never  thought  about  it  at  all.  You  cannot  play  with  fire  without  burning 
your  fingers.  You  may  fancy  that  you  are  a  safe  distance  from  the  sparks,  and 
plume  yourself  greatly  on  your  prudence  and  foresight  in  having  gained  your 
pleasure  without  risk ;  but  presently  you  begin  to  feel  a  strange,  intense  warmth 
creeping  over  you,  and  one  quick  glance  suffices  to  show  that  the  fire  has  been 
smouldering  a  long  time,  and  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  extinguish  the  fiame. 

At  first  Captain  Marsh  made  a  study  of  Nina,  and  pursued  his  investigations 
with  equal  coolness  and  vigour.  But  the  time  came  when  he  lost  the  power  of 
controUing  his  own  thoughts,  and  they  went,  from  necessity  rather  than  pleasme, 
to  that  quiet,  steady  figure  on  the  sofa,  with  its  bent  head,  sorrowful  lips,  and  eyes 
of  shadow. 

Perhaps  Nina,  if  less  brilliant,  was  more  touchingly  beautiful  now  than  she  had 
ever  been.  Her  Imir,  which  had  been  cut  close  to  her  head,  curled  in  small,  crisp 
rings,  making  her  loveliness  so  child-like ;  and  slie  would  only  dress  herself  in  such 
sombre  colours — black  being  her  favourite  wear.  Captain  Marsh  wished  she  would 
smile  sometimes.  He  longed  to  see  those  firm,  grave  lips  sweetened,  and  rendered 
graciously  mobile  or  petulantly  bright  by  some  new  play  of  feeling. 

From  longing.  Captain  Marsh,  who  was  rapidly  forgetting  his  good  resolutions, 
came  to  trying  if  he  could  not  compass  his  wishes  by  some  happy  expedient.  So 
one  night  he  left  the  group  at  the  centre  table,  and  followed  Nina  to  her  distant 
sofa.  He  stooped  down,  and  spoke  low — 

“  I  have  been  waiting  anxiously  for  you  to  discover  that  we  must  be  either 
friends  or  foes.” 

Nina  flushed  a  deep,  angry  red.  She  knew  this  well,  but  she  did  not  care  to 
have  her  belief  put  into  words,  or  hear  it  corroborated  by  those  lips.  Her  eyes 
gave  him  a  sudden  deep  flash  of  declared  hostility. 

“  Which  is  it  to  be.  Miss  Nina  ?” 

He  spoke  lower  than  ever  now,  and  his  voice  was  almost  eager — almost 


“  Neither  one  nor  the  other.  Let  us  be  mere  acquaintances  alone.” 

“  Unfortunately,  that  is  impossible  now.” 

“  I  don’t  see  why.” 

“We  are  too  much  alike.  When  such  as  we  meet,  it  is  either  to  take  each 
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other  by  the  hand  in  loving  amity,  or  to  scratch  and  fight  like  cat  and  dog.  But 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  should  be  better  as  friends,”  he  significantly 
concluded. 

“  If  I  were  to  make  friends  I  should  not  keep  them,"  answered  Nina,  with  a 
passionate  self-reproach  which  seemed  to  be  irrepressible.  “  You  may  desire  to  b* 
brought  nearer  to  me  on  account  of  your  regard  for  the  others ;  but  I  am  like  none 
of  them,  and  not  half  so  worthy  of  any  affectionate  cousinship  with  you  as  even 
Madeleine,  wrapped  up  as  she  is  in  fancy-work  to  the  exclusion  of  duty  and  good 
feeling.  As  far  as  1  am  concerned,  a  friend  might  be  pleasant,  but  it  would 
certainly  be  dangerous  at  the  same  time ;  and,  for  your  sake,  I  certainly  ought  to 
warn  you - ” 

“  That  you  might  also  be  dangerous  to  me  as  well  as  pleasant  ?” 

“  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  Nina,  simply  and  sorrowfully ;  “  but  it  is  right  of  me 
to  guard  against  the  mere  possibility.” 

“  But  you  certainly  owe  me  a  reason  as  well  as  a  warning.  Without  that  you 
had  better  not  have  spoken  at  all,  since  one  without  the  other  is  worse  than  useless.” 

“  You  may  take  wliat  you  like,  and  do  what  you  like,  now  that  I  have  spoken 
and  cased  uiy  conscience,”  said  Nina  irritably ;  and  she  turned  to  her  book  again, 
and  accorded  him  no  further  notice. 

Cuptaiu  Marsh  half -rose,  looking  perplexed  and  not  over-pleased.  Nina’s  lips 
were  hard-set,  and  her  eyes  were  flasliing.  Cyril  caught  the  gleam  of  a  sidelong 
glance  interrogating  him  angrily  as  to  why  he  stayed,  and  he  sat  down  again 
determinedly,  his  will  as  obstinate  as  her  own. 

“  Now  I  have  received  your  warning,  listen  to  mine.  You  have  some  secret 
that  you  wisli  to  guard  from  all  the  world,  but  especially  from  your  father  and  me." 

Nina  shuddered  convulsively. 

“  This  secret  caused  your  illness,  and  was,  no  doubt,  betrayed  during  your 
delirium,”  continued  Captain  Marsh,  his  intellect  developing  itself,  imder  the 
stimulus  of  this  contest,  into  a  keenness  that  was  almost  pitiless.  ”  But  this  is 
nothing  to  me.  I  mean  to  find  out  this  secret,  since  you  dare  me  to  the  discovery 
by  your  want  of  candour.  But  I  shall  adopt  no  means  that  are  not  perfectly  fair 
and  straightforward.  I  told  you  that  we  must  be  either  friends  or  foes,  and  yoa 
chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  are,  therefore,  no  doubt,  fully  prepared  to  take  the 
consequences.” 

Nina  turned  his  way  then ;  his  eyes  were  dim,  but  her  lips  did  not  look  much 
like  asking  quarter.  There  are  some  women  with  whom  pride  is  the  first  instinct, 
and  comes  before  self-preservation ;  and  Nina  was  one  of  these.  She  knew 
Captain  Marsh  was  pitiless  under  her  disdain,  but  that  a  word  might  have  softened 
him,  and  yet  she  would  not  speak  that  word.  She  bowed  to  him  haughtily. 

“Allow  me  to  salute  you  in  your  new  character  as  the  persecutor  of  women. 
Is  that  a  military  accomplisliment,  pray  V” 

“  It  would  be  quite  as  apposite  if  I  were  to  inquire  if  deceit  were  a  feminine 
attribute.” 

“And  if  I  were  to  answer  that  it  was,  what  would  you  gain  by  the  acknow* 
ledgmeiit  V” 

“An  insight  into  character,  and  a  safeguard  against  many  subsequent  dangers 
and  temptations.” 

“  But  I  won't  acknowledge  it  1  Circumstaiioes  may  force  a  certain  course  of 
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action  on  people  against  their  every  instinct,  but  it  is  not  right  to  attribute  to 
choice  that  which  may  be  the  result  of  a  most  miserable  necessity.” 

“But  this  necessity  is  easily  explained.” 

And,  in  spite  of  himself,  his  voice  was  low  and  eager  again,  seeming  to  plead 
that  she  would  allow  him  to  respect  her  with  an  earnestness  that  almost  proclaimed 
his  love. 

“  That  might  be  impossible.” 

“  Then  you  refuse  to  come  to  terms.  Miss  Marsh  V” 

“  I  do  not  see  what  right  you  have  to  dictate  any  to  me.” 

“The  right  that  every  man  has  who  finds  his  affection  going  where  his  trust 
eannot  follow,”  answered  Cyril  under  his  breath. 

A  flush  passed  across  Nina’s  face,  but  it  was  gone  abnost  before  he  could  know 
it  had  been  there.  She  was  very  pale  when  she  next  spoke. 

“  Why  can’t  you  be  satisfied  with  the  medium  regard  offered  you  just  now  ?” 

“  Because  I  am  a  true  Marsh,  like  yourself,  and  cannot  accept  this  milk-and- 
water  friendship  any  more  than  you  can  in  reality  give  it.  Now  look  at  me  well, 
cousin  Nina,  before  you  decide  against  your  own  interests.  I  am  strong  and 
capable,  and  not  like  a  man  who,  though  well-intentioned,  would  be  likely  to 
injure,  through  weakness  and  incapacity,  just  where  he  would  most  wish  to  serve. 
I  should  be  a  discreet  as  well  as  a  powerful  ally.” 

A  long,  weary  sigh,  as  with  one  who  is  giving  up  everything  that  can  make  life 
pleasant,  and  bidding  adieu  to  hope,  and  then  Nina  answered  calmly  enough — 

“  Thank  you  all  the  same  ;  but  I  require  no  ally.” 

“  Very  well ;  then  you  know  the  consequences.  When  I  find  myself  in  danger 
of  a  serious  wound,  I  am  justified  in  seeking  preventives  by  every  effort  in  my 
power — cure  being  impossible  to  one  of  my  disposition  when  once  the  blow  is  given.” 

And  Captain  Marsh  rose  again,  and  moved  a  few  paces  from  her  side,  but  slowly 
and  hesitatingly,  as  if  hoping  for,  and  ahuost  expecting,  a  recall. 

At  tills  moment  Mr.  Marsh  put  down  the  paper  which  he  had  been  reading, 
and  called  out  from  the  centre  table — 

“  Cyril,  when  did  you  say  Colonel  St.  George  was  coming?” 

“Colonel  Who?  What  did  papa  say?”  exclaimed  Nina,  turning  round  on  her 
cousin,  and  stretching  out  her  hand  to  detain  him.  It  was  evident  that  her  emotion 
completely  mastered  her  for  once.  Her  lips  were  a]iart,  her  eyes  distended,  her 
face  bloodless. 

“  Colonel  St.  George,”  answered  Cyril  softly  ;  and  he  placed  himself  before  her, 
in  (urder  to  conceal  her  agitation  from  tlie  others,  whilst  he  replied  to  his  uncle’s 
question,  “  At  the  end  of  the  week,  I  believe.  I  hardly  understood,  though,  what 
day,  for  he  had  an  engagement  at  Lord  Gillingham’s,  and  could  not  be  quite  sure 
when  he  would  get  away.” 

He  ventured  to  cast  a  glance  at  Nina  as  he  finished  speaking,  to  see  if  she  had 
recovered  herself.  Mr.  Marsh  had  returned  to  his  paper,  and  the  other  two  were 
I  busily  occupied  in  different  ways.  Captain  Marsh  stooped  over  the  couch  on  which 
his  cousin  reclined,  and  demanded,  in  a  fierce  whisper,  what  Colonel  St.  George  was 
■  to  her. 

I  “  Nothing,”  she  faintly  murmured. 

I  “You  are  tdling  me  a  falsehood,”  he  continued  sternly — “a  direct,  obvious 

I  falsehood.” 
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“  I  am  so  we  ik,  so  very  weak,”  she  answered,  in  complete  desperation.  “  You 
were  kind  to  me  just  now :  you  stood  before  me  that  they  might  not  see.  Don’t 
bo  cruel  again.  I  have  sat  up  a  long  time  to-night,  and  have  been  talking  more 
than  usual :  I  had  better  go  to  bod.  No ;  don’t  tell  them  so :  let  me  slip  away.” 

She  was  very  humble  now,  and  she  was  using  all  her  power,  too,  smiling  on  him 
with  her  beautiful  eyes,  beseeching  him  with  her  sweet  lips,  even  calling  him  by 
name  in  the  urgency  of  her  need  that  he  should  stand  by  her  as  a  friend  at  that  hour. 

“  You  see,  cousin  Cyril,  I  am  not  quite  strong  yet.  It  was  so  kind  of  you  to 
do  what  you  did  just  now  ;  only  be  kinder  still,  and  help  me  to  get  away  without 
being  seen.  You  will,  won’t  you,  Cyril  ?” 

“  Look  here,  Nina :  one  of  us  two  must  have  a  sleepless  night.  Which  shall 
it  be?” 

“  Not  I,  Cyril ;  I  have  so  many.” 

“  A  man  who  permits  himself  to  love  a  woman  he  cannot  trust  must  either 
act  the  tyrant  or  the  fool.  To-night  I  may  show  myself  the  latter ;  but  to-morrow 
I  shall  have  my  turn  in  a  different  character.  Now  go.” 

He  walked  back  to  the  table  as  he  finished  speaking,  and  began  an  animated 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Marsh.  Presently  Mr.  Marsh  put  down  his  paper — firstly, 
because  he  greatly  relished  his  nephew’s  company,  and,  secondly,  because  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  highly  discourteous  to  leave  him  to  such  poor  entertainment  as  women’s 
tongues  could  afford.  Then  Madeleine  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  Nina  was  gone. 

“  She  felt  tired,”  said  Captain  Marsh.  “  I  had  been  making  her  talk  more 
than  she  was  quite  strong  enough  to  bear,  I  fancy.  She  did  not  wish  to  disturb 
any  of  you,  and,  therefore,  went  quietly  away  without  saying  good  night.” 

Madeleine  had  given  all  her  interest  to  the  complications  of  her  crochet  patteni 
long  before  this  explanation  was  concluded,  and  Mrs.  Marsh  had  taken  possession 
of  the  Tims.  She  never  ventured  to  touch  it  until  she  could  feel  sure  that  her 
husband  would  not  want  it  again,  ^Ir.  Marsh  particularly  objecting  to  letting  any 
portion  of  it  out  of  Ids  own  hands.  But  now  the  patient  little  woman  saw  her 
opportunity,  and  profited  by  it  at  once.  She  began  to  read  with  a  face  of  demure 
satisfaction,  whilst  Mr.  Marsh  and  his  nephew  discussed  questions  of  state  and 
policy  with  the  consistency  of  practical  men,  until  the  clock  struck  eleven,  when 
the  night  candles  were  brought  in,  and  all  retircxl  to  rest. 

The  next  day  Nina  made  fitful  visits  to  the  drawing-room,  running  away  again 
to  her  own  room  at  every  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  staira.  AVhen  evening  came 
she  insisted  upon  making  one  of  the  usmd  group  at  the  centre  table,  and  held  some 
light  work  in  her  liand,  from  which  she  never  once  lifted  her  eyes.  Captain  Marsh 
had  got  over  the  fascination  of  the  previous  night,  and  was  now  cool  and  watchful, 
and  quite  determined  that  she  should  not  take  advantage  of  him  again.  He  even 
tried  her  in  e>’ery  way  he  could,  constantly  mentioning  Colonel  St.  George’s  visit, 
and  regarding  her  curiously  meanwhile.  But  Nina  was  on  her  guard  too,  and  not  a 
muscle  of  her  face  moved.  Ho  could  not  see  that  her  needle  even  quickened  its 
pace  through  the  muslin.  He  redoubled  his  efforts  to  provoke  her  into  retort,  or  at 
least  make  her  show  openly  her  misery  and  displeasure.  Loving  p>assionately  where 
his  reason  disapproved  made  Cyril  harsh  and  despotic.  He  felt  inclined  to  visit 
his  own  folly  on  Nina,  although,  in  his  sober  moments,  he  could  not  but  exonerate 
her  from  all  blame.  She  had  been  as  cold  and  repellent  as  possible,  even  rejecting 
haughtily  his  offers  of  friendship.  She  had  done  all  in  her  power  to  disenchant 
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him  until  the  previous  evening,  when,  in  her  agony  of  mind,  she  had  fawned  on 
him,  using  all  her  feminine  wiles  to  gain  her  end.  But  the  motive  for  these  was 
so  clearly  obvious  that  the  greatest  coxcomb  in  creation  could  not  have  misinter¬ 
preted  her  meaning.  Altogether,  reviewing  these  things.  Captain  Marsh  could  not 
help  feeling  that  he  had  been  conquered  for  once,  and  was  thirsting  for  a  counter- 
victory  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  defeat.  But  his  triumph  was  nearer  than  he 
could  have  beheved.  Mr.  Marsh  was  out.  He  had  gone  to  a  magistrates’  meeting 
early  that  morning  on  horseback,  and  had  probably  stayed  to  dinner  with  one  of 
his  friends.  At  any  rate,  he  had  not  yet  retiuned.  It  was  snowing  fast  outside,  and 
Mrs.  Marsh  was  thinking  of  ordering  dry  things  to  be  got  ready  for  her  husband 
when  he  did  arrive,  and  was  so  flurried  at  this  unusual  responsibility  that  she  could 
not  sit  still  a  minute.  During  one  of  her  numerous  jommeys,  Madeleine  was  absent 
at  the  same  time  matching  a  shade  of  wool  she  was  needing  for  her  w'ork,  and 
Katie  having  been  in  bed  some  hours,  Nina  and  her  cousin  were  left  alone. 

She  dropped  her  embroidery  then,  and  looked  up  at  him. 

Captain  Marsh,”  she  said  gently. 

He  shghtly  bowed,  but  he  would  not  even  glance  her  way. 

“  You  have  great  influence  with  my  father,”  she  went  on,  in  a  low,  eager  voice ; 
“it  is  easy  to  see  that;  will  you,  then,  do  what  you  can  to  prevent  Colonel 
St.  George  from  coming  here  ?” 

“  What  is  Colonel  St.  George  to  you?”  said  Cyril  sternly. 

“  Nothing ;  only  I  do  not  want  him  here.” 

“  If  he  is  nothing  to  you,  I  do  not  see  how  his  arrival  can  concern  you. 

“  A  stranger,  and  at  such  a  time,”  murmured  Nina  evasively. 

“  That’s  just  it.  I  could  imderstand  your  scruples  better  if  he  were  an  old 
friend  who  might  be  likely  to  notice  the  change  in  you,  and  inquire  the  reason  ;  or, 
again,  if  he  were  a  lover  who  would  be  sme  to  take  umbrage  at  yoiu:  altered  looks 
and  manner  as  a  sort  of  treason  against  himself.  Under  any  other  circumstances, 
I  do  not  see  what  eartldy  difference  Colonel  St.  George’s  presence  can  nmke  to  you.” 

“  Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  explain.” 

“  Then  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  serve  you,  unless  you  can  make  it  clear  to 
me  that  I  ought  to  do  so.” 

“  And  that  I  cannot.” 

“  He  is  your  lover?”  inquired  Cyril,  in  a  tone  of  almost  fierce  interrogation. 

“No.” 

“  Your  husband?” 

“No.” 

“  You  have  some  feelibg  for  him  which  he  does  not  reciprocate  ?” 

“  I  only  know  tlmt  I  hate  him.  I  cannot  tell  whether  he  returns  this  feeliug 
or  no.” 

“  Then,  Nina  Marsh,  he  is - ” 

“  Stop,  Captain  Marsh,”  said  Nina,  rising  from  her  chair  in  haughty  displeasure. 
“  I  have  answered  you  so  far  obediently  enough,  because  you  befriended  me  last 
night,  and  I  thought  might  be  induced  to  do  the  same  again.  But  you  cannot  go 
one  step  farther  without  forgetting  that  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  that  I  am  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Marsh.” 

And  she  gathered  her  work  together  in  her  tremulous  hands,  and,  bowing  coldly 
to  him,  left  the  room. 
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“SENSATION”  LITERATURE. 

It  was  a  very  shrewd  remark  that  the  letters  a  man  receives  will  show  more  of 
his  character  than  the  letters  that  he  writes.  By  the  same  rule,  as  the  supply  ever 
adapts  itself  to  the  demand,  we  may  truly  say,  “  Show  me  the  literature  of  a  people, 
and  I  will  read  you  their  character ;  show  me  the  novels— nine  persons  out  of  ten 
read  little  else — and  I  will  tell  you  the  tone  of  mind  and  the  taste  prevalent  at 
the  day. 

On  this  principle,  the  “  sensation”  literature  of  the  age  must  be  considered  a 
very  alarming  symptom  as  regards  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  feelings  of  society 
at  this  present  date.  It  is  only  a  morbid  appetite  that  feeds  on  garbage.  It  is 
proverbially  a  very  weak  and  cWldish  character  of  mind  that  can  find  entertainment 
in  nothing  else  than  the  accidents  and  poDce  reports  while  reading  the  daily  papers. 
It  is  anything  but  a  healthy  state  which  requires  a  constant  stimulus  for  the 
appetite,  with  all  the  natural  qualities  of  its  viands  spiced  or  sweetened  beyond  our 
power  to  appreciate. 

Yet  all  this  perversion  is  implied  in  the  popularity  of  what  are  called  ^^fensatiou" 
novels ;  for  the  word  has  been  set  apart  to  express  the  peculiar  charactCTistics  of 
these  monstrous  and  deleterious  compositions. 

To  show  these  vile  books  in  their  proper  colours,  we  mmt  solicit  a  little  attention 
while  we  point  out  the  mighty  powers  for  good  which  these  “  sensation”  novels 
supersede ;  fm-,  like  other  things  bad  in  themselves,  they  are  doubly  mischievous 
by  rea.son  of  the  blessings  of  which  they  deprive  us. 

It  is  a  cruel  thing  to  be  deprived  of  a  healthy  taste — to  be  made  to  see  things  a? 
they  are  not — “  to  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil — to  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet 
for  bitter.”  This  is  bad  enough  for  a  few  individuals ;  but  when  the  same  fak? 
taste  has  become  general,  the  pure  supplies  of  nature  grow  so  out  of  favour,  that, 
when  wanted,  no  one  can  venture  to  supply  them  :  everything  “  must  be  brandictl 
for  the  English  market.” 

Time  was  when  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  bygone  generation,  which  no 
writer  before  Macaulay  ever  attempted  to  make  part  of  History,  were  studied  in 
novels.  Bir  Walter  Scott,  James,  Cooj)er,  and  others,  have  instructetl  thousands 
in  the  life  and  times  of  Richelieu  and  Coeur-de-Lion,  or  in  the  manners,  such  as 
they  were,  of  the  Roundheads  or  the  Red  Indians.  Miss  Edgeworth  had  j)reviously 
taught  us,  not  only  to  laugh  with  what  was  witty  and  generous  in  Paddyknd,  but, 
at  tie  s-ame  time,  to  sympathise  with  all  that  is  honourable  and  of  good  report  in 
man.  It  was  from  Miss  Edgeworth's  Irish  sketches  that  Sir  Waites  was  first 
encouraged  to  try  with  what  interest  he  could  himself  invest  the  traits  of  Scottish 
life.  Miss  Austen  also  had  introduced  us — so  vivid  were  her  characters  aiui 
portraiture — to  quite  a  new  circle  of  neighbours  Mid  acquaintance :  no  little  to  our 
surprise  to  find  all  the  tittle-tattle,  all  the  inilgiu'  impertinence,  and  all  the  fussy 
self-importance,  that  every  one  thought  peculiar  to  his  own  village  alone,  were  little 
annoyances  equaUy  familiar  to  the  denizens  of  other  idle  and  vexatious  localities. 

All  these  descriptions  of  habits  and  customs,  and  all  these  sketches  of  men 
and  manners,  were  of  no  slight  advantage.  Without  them — that  is,  if  bounded  by 
the  limits  and  acquainted  only  with  the  characters  of  our  own  individual  experience 
— how  blank  were  the  mind  of  man !  Nay,  more ;  how  little  likely  are  we  to  read 
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tlie  present  aright,  save  by  the  light  that  is  reflected  from  comparisons  with  the 
past !  No  doubt,  theory  is  not  like  practice — ^to  read  men  is  more  instructive  than 
to  read  books ;  still,  it  is  by  this  theory,  it  is  by  these  books  and  sketches  of  things 
that  are  past,  that  our  observation  is  quickened,  and  that  we  are  able  to  generalise 
and  to  draw  the  wholesome  lessons  of  life-long  experience. 

If,  therefore,  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man” — if  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature  is  the  most  valuable  of  zdl  knowledge  in  this  present  life — the  fine  old  novels 
that  we  have  mentioned  supplied  a  very  treasury  of  such  information.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  a  man  well-reiul  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novels  would  know 
more  of  life  by  the  age  of  twenty-five  than  another  would  have  learnt  by  his  own 
unassisted  observation  by  five  or  ten  years  later.  But,  at  the  present  day,  small 
indeed  is  the  inducment  for  any  author  to  follow  in  such  writers’  steps,  to  study 
the  manners  of  olden  time,  or  to  follow  out  the  analysis  of  human  motives,  investi¬ 
gating  the  passions,  caprices,  temptations,  or  other  secret  springs  of  daily  conduct ; 
for  all  this  supposes  a  little  thought  and  some  serious  attention,  at  least,  on  the  ^xirt 
of  the  reader.  And,  unhappily,  the  general  reader  is  spoilt  for  all  this.  He  cries 
out,  “  Prosy  I”  “  Philosophical !”  or  “  Slow !”  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  these  days  must 
have  spoilt  Waverley :  indeed,  we  doubt  if  any  publisher  would  have  passed  it. 
“  What  1  two  chapters  historical,  all  about  the  Scots  and  their  lingering  allegiance  to 
the  house  of  Stuart,  to  commence  witli !  My  good  sir,  this  will  strangle  your 
progeny  in  the  very  cradle !  And,  in  other  parts,  so  much  explanation  and 
comment  on  the  times !  Believe  me,  sir,  the  public  (that  is,  the  purchasers)  do 
not  at  all  want  to  be  instructed,  but  they  do  very  much  want  to  be  amused.” 

We  here  quote  something  like  the  words  of  one  publisher,  at  the  least.  We 
deny  not  that  a  little  concession  must  be  pleaded  by  any  publisher  on  behalf  of  lus 
reader.  We  don’t  quarrel  with  the  ancient  house  of  Longmans  because  they 
required  Tom  Moore  to  miike  lus  angels  a  little  more  Eastern ;  still  less  do  we 
blame  old  John  Murray  because  he  wanted  “  a  little  dasli  of  humour  thrown  into 
the  life  of  Mahomet ;”  but  what  we  regret  is  that  all  serious  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  reader  of  light  literature,  and  all  care  beyond  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
are  almost  gone. 

As  to  the  origin  of  “  sensation”  literature,  it  appears  to  be  partly  this.  It 
has  arisen  from  a  very  notable  fallacy — ^from  a  suppoeition  that  the  plot  and  the 
discovery  of  all  the  incidents  that  are  to  bring  the  much-tried  coujde  together,  or 
to  set  all  things  straight,  is  the  very  essence  of  all  successful  novels.  1  his  being 
taken  as  granted,  certain  writers  seemed  to  think  that,  if  they  could  but  serve  up 
all  the  plums  without  the  cake,  they  would  have  quite  a  monopoly  in  tlie  literary 
dainties  of  the  day.  That  some  full-grown  children  will  eat  sweets  till  tltey  are 
sick,  or  indulge  in  drams  intellectual  till  they  have  reduced  themselves  to  a 
fevered  condition,  and  lost  all  palate  for  simple  and  healthy  food,  may  be  true 
enough.  It  is  a  fact  that  Londoners  at  length  prefer  bread  with  alum  in  it,  and 
say  pure  bread  has  no  flavour.  We  did  hear  of  a  poor  woman,  all  her  life  used  to 
the  contaminated  water  of  an  alley,  who  objected  to  the  sanitary  supply  that  it 
had  neither  smell  nor  taste.”  Still,  these  vicious  exceptions  prove  little  indeed 
against  the  rule  of  Nature’s  purity.  The  infallible  result  of  a  vicious  supply,  either 
for  body  or  for  mind,  is  tliat  you  narrow  the  circle  of  your  consumers,  and  cloy 
and  eventually  estrange  even  those  who  have  yielded  to  a  temporary  beguiling  of 
their  better  reason. 
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Hence  the  outcry  against  novels  os  “  trash.”  But  why  should  a  novel  be 
“  trash  ?”  What  other  form  of  writing  is  there  so  well  calculated  to  put  forth 
truths,  as  Horace  says,  both  in  a  pleasant  and  in  a  palatable  way  ?  For  this  form 
and  style  of  teaehing  we  have  the  highest  of  all  authority — namely,  that  of  Him 
of  whom  it  was  said,  “  Without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto  them.”  And  what 
is  a  parable  but  a  story  with  a  moral  in  it,  or  “  teaching  by  illustration  ?”  Oriental 
stories  and  illustrations  differ  a  little  from  those  of  modem  times,  but  the  mode  of 
teaching  is  the  same.  Take  the  case  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  might  have  written 
addresses  to  young  persons  in  a  dry,  didactic  style  about  chivalrous  feelings  to  woman¬ 
kind,  and  feUow-feeling  for  the  cottager,  or  sympathy  for  the  fisherman  forced  to 
toil  on  in  the  hour  of  his  bereavement,  and,  indeed,  about  a  high  sense  of  honour, 
breatliing  through  every  action,  as  the  soul  of  true  nobility — enforcing  the  truth 
that  a  gentle  bearing  and  a  nicer  sensibility  for  the  pains  or  pleasures  of  others 
mark  the  gentleman. 

But  who  would  read  such  moral  essays,  or,  rather,  who  would  publish  them  at 
all  ?  Why,  if  any  one  would  risk  his  print  and  paper,  the  heavy  volumes,  f.ar  from 
being  read,  as  Sir  Walter's  have  been,  by  millions  of  all  classes,  and  in  all  modern 
languages,  would  be  utterly  neglected,  or  known  only  to  the  wiser  sort;  and 
even  with  them  they  would  merely  float  upon  the  mind,  but  hardly  sink  into 
the  heart.  But  imagine  the  improving  moral  exercise  of  that  young  lady,  for 
instance,  whose  heart  beats  for  hours  with  the  high-souled  Jeannie  Deans,  who 
feared  God  too  much  to  save  her  sister  by  telling  a  lie,  but  feared  man  so  little  as 
to  go  on  foot  from  Edinburgh  to  London  to  prefer  a  sisterly  petition  to  the  queen. 
How  far  the  journey  is  parodied — albeit  without  a  touch  of  Sir  Walter’s  elevation 
of  sentiment  that  marks  the  original — in  the  comparatively  vulgar  journey  of 
Hetty,  in  “  Adam  Bede,”  it  is  easy  to  perceive.  But  “  sensation”  stories  must  be 
spiced  with  something,  and  any  writer  can  create  a  “  sensation”  with  scenes  of 
vice :  the  art  is  by  truth  of  description  and  natural  character  to  add  interest  to 
feelings  of  a  purer  and  nobler  cast.  Accordingly,  “  sensation”  stories  too  often 
derive  their  pernicious  charm  from  certain  subjects,  the  aversion  to  which  causes 
many  a  mother,  especially  in  these  days  of  the  Divorce  Com^,  to  lock  up  the 
newspaper  from  her  daughter. 

It  is  high  time  the  censors  of  the  press,  in  the  persons  of  the  critics  of  the 
leading  periodicals,  should  be  on  the  alert  to  denounce  the  moral  poison  that — 
more  and  more  active  in  its  foul  character — is  daily  forming  the  “  excitement”  of 
our  circulating  libraries.  Illicit  love,  it  seems,  is  now  too  insipid  for  the  corrupted 
palate.  In  the  last,  or  nearly  the  last,  “  sensation”  story,  young  ladies  are  invited 
to  contemplate  and  to  interest  themselves  in  a  horrid  alliance  between  a  young 
lady  and  her  groom !  In  the  preceding  tale,  by  the  same  authoress,  a  very  lovable 
young  lady,  as  at  first  described,  commits  bigamy,  and  has  the  guilt  of  minder. 
But  all  that  is  too  little.  More  sensation”  is  wanted,  like  so  many  pictures  to 
■0  many  pages — so  the  same  lovable  lady  starts  to  London,  robe  a  gentleman’s 
chamber,  comes  back,  sets  out  at  midnight  and  fires  a  house,  hoping  to  murder 
another  man,  conscious  of  her  secret,  in  the  flames.  As  still  more  pages  want  still 
more  sensation,  so  the  lady,  when  found  out,  wislics  the  acute  gentleman  joy  for 
his  victory  over  a  mad  woman — calling  herself  mad — and  with  a  madhouse  scene, 
and  a  marriage,  and  the  murdered  man  coming  to  life  again,  the  curtain  drops ! ! 

This  does  seem  rather  strong.  The  morning  Greenacre  was  hanged,  we 
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remember  a  ballad  singer  bawling  out,  as  he  held  up  his  broadsheets,  “  Buy  mine — 
buy  mine.  Here  you  have  three  most  horrid  bloody  murders — three  last  dying 
speeches  of  the  unhappy  malefactors — and  three  different  executions,  with  a  correct 
picture  of  the  gallows — all  on  one  sheet  of  paper."  Here  is  sensation  enough 
for  one  day's  reading,  we  thought;  but  it  finds  a  parallel  in  the  novels  of 
the  day. 

But  is  it  a  fact  that  the  plot,  or  the  sensation,  is  the  whole  secret  of  any  good 
novel’s  success  ?  We  think  not.  The  plot  may  often  be  told  in  five  pages  when 
the  novel  contains  a  thousand :  and  when  the  reader  finds  no  other  entertainment 
than  the  mere  solution  of  a  puzzle,  how  often  does  he  read  the  end  first,  so  not 
one-third  of  the  pages  ever  pass  before  his  eye  I  Quite  recently,  while  in  a  cir¬ 
culating  library,  we  heard  the  following  conversation  : — 

“Will  you  take  the  third  volume  of  that  novel,  ma’am?” 

“  Yes,  I  think  I  will ;  but  if  it  is  much  wanted,  perhaps  you  can  tell  me 
whether  the  end  is  that  he  marries  her  ?" 

“  Yes,  ma’am.  I  have  read  the  story.  They  do  marry,  after  all.” 

“  Very  well,  then ;  you  need  not  reserve  the  third  volume  for  me ;  that  is  all  I 
want  to  know.” 

All  stories  so  bare  of  ideas,  incidents,  or  any  other  entertainment  besides  the  plot, 
prove  the  mere  beings  of  a  season.  One  cause  of  novels,  so  very  bad,  as  some  are, 
being  printed,  is  that  certain  publishers  bargain  to  sell  novels  at  a  very  low  price 
to  librarians,  who  agree  to  take  so  many  copies  of  all  they  arc  offered.  This  is  at 
once  a  premium  for  rubbish ;  till  at  last  the  very  names  of  such  publishers  are  fatal 
to  an  author.  Of  such  novels,  some  are  sold  at  the  book  auction — there  is  such 
an  institution — for  a  penny  a  volume,  as  we  witnessed  a  few  days  since ;  others 
are  consigned,  as  we  were  kindly  shown  at  Mr.  Mudie's,  to  the  catacombs  or 
cellars — a  kind  of  limbo  where  they  do  long  penance  before  they  ever  again  rise 
to  the  realms  of  light.  One  fashionable  “  sensation”  writer  was  lately  so  far 
conscious  of  the  utter  emptiness  of  his  pages — so  powerless  were  they  to  interest 
when  once  the  secret  of  the  plot  was  discovered — that  in  his  preface  he  reiiuested 
the  critics  to  take  care  not  to  let  the  secret  out.  That  this  gentleman  was  wise  in 
his  generation  “  doth  appear  by  this  — Every  reader  of  his  book  says,  “  tVhen  I 
found  who  the  ‘  Woman’  was,  I  felt  extremely  disgusted  with  myself  in  having 
given  up  so  much  time  without  any  possible  return  save  in  the  excitement  of 
discovering  that  single  point — the  improbable,  bordering  on  the  impossible,  being 
stamped  on  every  page.”  But  what  cares  the  author  of  such  empty  page-s  ?  Alx)Ut 
•ns  much  as  cared  the  great  advertiser  of  cheap  champagne,  who  rejoinal — 

“  You  say  it  is  trash — never  mind.  You  say  it  will  do  no  one  any  good — what 
care  I  ?  You  say  it  will  disagree,  or  produce  acidity,  and  do  a  deal  of  harm — 
why,  my  good  sir,  you  forget  that  nothing  of  this  kind  can  prove  true  till  first  the 
silly  people  have  swallowed  the  trash,  and  therefore  paid  for  the  same — apd  that  is 
my  sole  and  single  object.” 

We  call  upon  such  writers  to  consider  whether  it  is  worthy  of  them  to  pander 
to  a  vicious  taste.  Why  should  any  man  be  so  reckless  of  the  talents  committed  to 
his  charge  and  stewardship  as  not  only  not  to  turn  them  to  good  account,  but  to 
tamper  with  the  sober  senses,  to  vitiate  the  taste,  and  to  encourage  a  morbid 
craving  for  that  unnatural  excitement  which  must  result  in  a  disrelish  of  natural 
and  simple  pleasures?  Above  all,  we  would  ask,  “  Is  it  noble  or  generous,  as  a 
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literary  vocation,  to  minister  only  to  the  icnsuona — to  tlie  very  lowest  part  of 
human  nature  ?” 

The  “  Newgate  Calendar”  and  the  “  Terrific  Register”  have  been  pretty  well 
ransacked  for  all  the  “  sensation”  that  crime  can  supply.  A  criminal  trial  and  a 
long  train  of  circumstantial  evidence  is  always  so  exciting  in  its  own  nature,  that 
almost  any  man  has  talent  enough  to  entertain  by  such  vulgar  and  illicit  means. 
There  is,  we  are  aware,  always  a  specious  plea  in  reserve  that  the  writer  would 
show  virtue  triumphant  at  the  end ;  but  the  question  is,  are  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  entitled  to  no  betta-  company  than  that  of  murderers  and  ruffians  in 
their  silent  hours  ?  To  read  a  trial  when  some  notable  crime  has  been  committed 
is  natural  enough ;  but  to  seek  out  crime,  to  gloat  upon  “  all  sin  and  wickedness,” 
and  to  have  no  soul  above  that  identical  kind  of  vulgar  craving  for  excitement 
which  alone  sends  people  to  see  criminals  hanged  at  the  Old  Bailey — this,  indeed,  is 
quite  another  matter. 

On  this  point  hear  Sydney  Smith  : — “  It  is  in  vain  to  say  the  fable  evinces,  in 
tlie  last  act,  that  vice  is  productive  of  misery.  We  may  decorate  a  villain  with 
graces  and  felicities  for  nine  volumes,  and  hang  him  in  the  last  page.  This  is  not 
teaching  virtue,  but  gilding  the  gallows,  and  raising  up  splendid  associations  in 
favour  of  being  hanged  !” 

In  a  late  review  we  read,  without  any  smile  of  contempt,  or  any  exception  to 
the  propriety  of  the  subject  of  the  observation,  that  a  certain  story  belonged  to  the 
class  of  what  must  now  be  called  “  detective”  novels.  “  Detective  literature  f’ 
This  is  an  improvement — this  is  one  step  farther  than  Newgate  novels — “Jack 
Shepherd,”  to  wit,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  founded  on  selections  from  the 
causes  cetebres.  'ITierc  have  appeared  already  four  or  five  books  akin  to  the 
“  Note-book  of  a  Detective,”  and  these  works  at  once  supply  a  new  source  of 
sensation — placing  the  reatler  in  the  position  of  a  Bow-street  runner,  panting 
and  breathless  to  join  in  the  “  hue  and  cry,”  and  to  run  down  imaginary 
crime. 

The  truth  is,  tliat  all  such  tricks  of  novelists  proceed  from  this :  the  demand  for 
something  new  outruns  the  supply  from  people  of  talent.  Two  or  three  good  novels, 
full  of  observation  of  men  and  manners,  are  enough,  commonly,  for  one  mind  to 
produce ;  but  with  the  “  sensation”  style  of  writing  the  author  finds  half  the  work 
done  to  his  hand.  The  very  notes  of  a  criminal  trial  are  interesting  of  themselves, 
and  the  talent  required  on  the  part  of  the  author  is  as  little  as  it  is  possible  to  be. 
Added  to  this,  the  story  is  commonly  published  in  a  shilling  serial,  and  each 
chapter  must  supply  its  own  “  sensation” — twelve  sensations  a-year  being  impera¬ 
tively  demanded !  But  since  nature  is  not  quite  as  sensational  as  fiction,  and  since 
battle,  murder,  or  sudden  death  happily  do  not  send  shocks  quite  as  frequent  over 
every  part  of  real  life,  it  follows  that  all  truth  and  probability  must  be  sacrificed 
to  this  effect — dramatic  situations  abound,  as  if  men  and  women  lived  in  one  series 
of  striking  tableaux,  and  had  nothing  else  to  do. 

Let  me  ask  you,  my  dear  young  friends.  Will  you  admit  that  you  can  enjoy 
no  better  things  ?  If  used  to  such  excitement,  be  wise  betimes,  and  shake  it  off. 
“  Return  to  a  better  mind.”  If  purer  things  seem  insipid  at  first,  persevere. 
Pure  water  from  the  mountain  rill  has  no  charm,  at  first,  for  the  habitual 
drinker  of  fiery  spirits,  though  time  and  abstinence  restore  a  healthy  palate. 
Every  hour  of  “  sensation”  renders  your  calmer  hours  still  more  insipd ;  thus 
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joa  virtiully  sell  the  reveraion  of  much  wholesome  enjoyment,  and  of  that  better 
appetite  which  is  never  cloyed,  but  “  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,”  for  a  very 
short-lived  pleasure  at  the  best. 

Remember  also  that  every  stimulus  fails  at  last ;  the  wonted  excitement  requires 
a  continually  larger  dose,  till,  at  la^t,  nature  is  exhausted,  all  power  of  excitability 
is  gone,  and  nothing  remains  that  is  not  “  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable”  to  the 
dulled  and  vitiated  mind. 

One  reason  for  the  preference  of  false  pleasures — this  is  true  of  “  sensation” 
novels  as  other  matters — commonly  is  that  young  persons  have  never  been  wisely 
familiarised  to  the  true  pleasures  of  literature.  Aristotle,  that  great  master  of  human 
nature,  enumerated,  among  other  earthly  pleasures,  the  pleasures  of  mathesis ;  that 
is,  not  of  the  learning  itself,  but  of  the  act  of  learning,  or  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
These  natural  pUasHres  of  learning  (in  the  sense  of  acquiring  or  of  solving  diffi¬ 
culties)  will  be  best  understood  if  we  remember  that  we  can  all  sympathise  with 
the  triumphant  exclamation  of  the  philosopher,  when,  as  he  sprang  into  his  bath, 
he  cried,  “  Eureka !"  “  I  have  discovered  it !”  (the  art  of  weighing  metals  by  the 
water  they  displace.)  We  see  it  in  the  sparkling  eyes  and  the  merry  laugh  of  the 
child  who  solves  the  puzzle.  Even  the  boy  who  has  thumbed  from  his  dictionary 
the  meaning  of  hard  I.iatin  sentences  feels  a  glow  of  satisfaction  as  the  work  grows 
beneath  his  hands.  In  short,  the  pleasures  of  learning  are  pleasures  made  by 
nature,  inseparable  from  the  successful  exercise  of  our  energies,  as  one  hill  after 
another  is  surmounted  and  each  crooked  comer  is  turned  in  the  business  of  life. 
And  if  so,  this  is  the  sphere  of  legitimate  and  unfailing,  because  of  nature’s  own, 
“sensations;”  and  we  have  no  patience  with  writers  who  would  defraud  young 
perstms  of  pleasures  so  pure  and  lasting,  and  give  them  the  mere  “  crackling  of 
thorns,”  the  “  mirth  of  fools,”  in  its  stead. 

Fully  to  enjoy  the  “  pleasures  of  learning,”  great  judgment  is  required  in 
selecting  books.*  ITie  simple  rule  is — follow  the  course  of  reading  suggested  by 
your  own  curiosity.  Curiosity  is  the  appetite  of  the  mind,  and  it  is  vain  to  expect 
that  what  the  mind  does  not  crave  it  ever  will  digest.  Then  some  will  reply,  “  What 
if  a  youth  has  no  curiosity  at  all  about  anything?”  We  answer,  that  it  is  the  object 
of  all  elementary  instruction  to  leave  a  curiosity  or  interest  behind,  when,  by  a 
sacrifice  of  inclination  for  awhile,  the  ice  has  l)een  broken,  or  the  repulsive  parts 
overcome.  For  instance,  the  same  youth  who  at  one  time  would  wander  through 
a  geological  museum,  or  throw  aside  treatises  as  utterly  unmeaning,  might,  after  a 
little  elementary  instruction,  find  his  mind  opened  to  a  wide  range  of  interesting 
studies.  All  knowledge  is  suggestive  of  further  inquiry.  The  “pleasures  of 
learning”  are  quite  “  sensation”  enough  to  reward  the  studies  of  one  who  proceeds 
from  one  book  to  another,  just  as  each  is  suggested  by  the  natural  growth,  ex¬ 
pansion,  and  taste  of  his  own  improving  mind. 

But  it  is  with  pain  we  allude  to  a  vital  error  in  modern  education.  “  Every 
thing  made  easy”  is  the  popular  idea  of  scientific  education.  True  education 
consists  in  a  gradation  of  difficulties,  that  keep  the  mind  ever  on  the  stretch, 
and  the  pupil  learns  to  feel  pleasure  in  the  very  tension  of  his  mind,  the  command 
over  his  attention,  and  the  self-mastery  that  results.  After  such  an  education 


*  “  A  Coarse  of  English  Readirg ;  or,  How  and  What  to  Study”  (Longmans),  hy  Rev.  J. 
Pycroft,  is  written  for  this  special  purpose. 
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there  will  be  no  need  of  “  sensation”  literature ;  sensation  novels  are  the  comple¬ 
ment  and  the  result  of  the  vicious  so-called  education  of  the  da^. 

And  when  once  a  taste  for  reading  is  formed,  and  we  fly  to  books  as  a  resource, 
what  a  solace  in  the  trials,  what  a  safeguard  in  the  temptations,  of  life  I  A  mind 
filled  with  recollections  and  associations  with  all  that  is  beautiful  in  literature  or 
in  art  reminds  us  of  the  youth  in  the  Eastern  tale  who  carried  an  amulet  in  his 
bosom ;  and  such  a  mind  gives  you  an  interest,  and  therefore  a  kind  of  property, 
in  all  you  see — it  is  proof  against  that  aching  void  of  hstleasness  which  is  the 
bane  of  the  idle  and  the  luxurious,  for  such  a  mind  is  ever  conjuring  up  the  chastest 
images  to  occupy  what  else  were  the  seat  of  discontent  and  painful  feelings.  With 
such  a  literary  taste,  a  man  is  at  once  in  contact  with  the  society  of  the  great  and 
wise  in  the  most  distant  lands  and  bygone  ages  of  the  world,  lie  is  at  once  a 
citizen  of  the  whole  habitable  earth ;  and  while  he  hourly  holds  converse  with  the 
purest  and  the  noblest  characters  that  ever  lived,  is  actuated  by  their  energies,  and 
thinks  all  their  thoughts  over  again — he  cannot  fail  to  grow  insensibly  wiser  and 
better  than  any  limited  society,  without  the  aid  of  books,  could  ever  make  him. 

Rut  what  shall  wc  say  of  the  meditative  hours  of  those  whose  mind  has  been 
made  a  mere  “  chamber  of  horrors,”  or  a  phantasmagoria  of  absurd  and  unnatural 
images — of  those  who  are  ever  liable  to  conjure  up  or  combine  all  that  is  revolting 
from  tlie  hideous  pictures  that  these  “  sensation”  novels  have,  as  it  were,  hung 
upon  the  wall  of  the  mind  ? 

As  to  the  truly  profitable  and  satisfactory  style  of  reading,  experience  only  can 
convince  us  bow  the  mind  expands  and  difficulties  vanisli,  an  1  how  one  knot  untied 
disentangles  a  seeming  maze  of  endless  perplexity. 

As  beautiful  as  almost  any  in  literature  is  the  illustration  by  which  Sir  J. 
Reynolds  enforced  this  truth  : — ‘^The  travellers  in  the  East  tell  us  that,  when  the 
ignorant  inhabitants  of  those  countries  are  asked  concerning  the  ruins  of  stately 
edifices  yet  remaining  among  them,  the  melancholy  monuments  of  their  former 
grandeur,  they  always  answer  that  they  were  built  by  magicians.  The  untaught 
mind  finds  a  vast  gulf  between  its  own  powers  and  those  of  complicateil  art  which 
it  is  utterly  unable  to  fathom,  and  it  sup^x)ses  that  such  a  void  can  bo  jKVssed  only 
by  supernatural  powers.” 

Lastly,  if  “  Sensation  Literature”  has  raised  a  just  prejudice  against  novels,  we 
have  high  authority  to  support  our  opinion  as  to  the  high  value  of  that  style  of 
V  riting  which  such  unworthy  publications  are  tending  to  depreciate. 

Sir  J.  F.  W.  Ilerschcl  says  he  regards  the  novel  in  the  best  form  as  one  of  the 
most  powerfiU  engines  of  civilisation  ever  invented.  He  speaks  of  “  the  novel  as 
set  fortli  by  Cervantes  and  Richardson,  Goldsmith,  Edgeworth,  and  Scott.”  These 
he  deems  works  in  the  highest  degree  instructive  in  habits  of  purity  and  morality, 
and  tending  to  cherish  the  invaluable  habit  of  resorting  to  books  ns  a  source  of 
pleasing.  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Ilerschel  then  relates  an  anecdote,  well  satisfied  of  its 
truth,  however  extraordinary.  He  heard  it  from  a  respected  inhabitant  of  Windsor. 
The  blacksmith  of  his  village  had  Richardson’s  “  Pamela,  or  Virtue  Rewarded,” 
and  used  to  read  it  aloud  in  the  long  summer  evenings,  seated  on  his  anvil,  and 
never  failed  to  have  a  large  and  attentive  audience.  At  length,  when  the  happy 
turn  of  fortune  arrived  in  that  very  long-winded  story,  and  tlie  hero  and  hci-oine 
are  made  happy  together,  the  audience  were  so  enraptured  that  they  raised  a  great 
shout,  and,  procuring  the  chimch-keys,  actually  set  the  bells  a-ringing ! 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

It  was  intimated  in  our  last  chapter  that  Sir.  Massey  had  come  to  Mr.  Chorley 
I  in  the  hope  of  making  the  best  of  matters  relative  to  ’Duke’s  crime,  for  reasons 

which  he  intended  to  state  before  he  went  away.  These  reasons  were  simply 
Aaron’s  position  with  regard  to  the  Armstrong  property,  and  Aaron’s  views  with 
regard  to  the  presjnt  possessors  of  it,  both  which  had  become  fully  known  to  Mr. 
hlassey,  and  who  had  already  taken  all  the  necessary  measures  to  test  the  story  of 
this  strange  vagixbond  youth,  and  to  become  quite  satisfied  of  its  truth — that  ho 
was,  in  fact,  the  son  of  Colonel  Armstrong.  But  ’Duke’s  sudden  and  awful  death 
had  driven  the  lawyer  home  again  in  silence  to  tell  Aaron  that  he  had  postponed, 
till  the  funeral  should  be  over,  the  revelation  that  had  to  be  made. 

He  was  present  during  that  solemnity ;  and  as  he  saw  the  broken-hearted  man 
tottering  feebly  along  the  churchyard  walk,  scarcely  able  to  guide  himself  without 
the  aid  of  a  friendly  hand,  he  regretted  that  so  painful  a  task  had  been  so  long 
unperformed.  Then,  as  he  saw  how  bravely  Constance  bore  herself,  he  thought  ho 
would  first  speak  to  her,  and  try  that  way  to  moderate  the  force  of  the  blow  on  the 
old  man.  IVTien  they  returned  to  the  house,  and  when,  one  by  one,  the  moiumers 
had  dropped  off,  till  in  the  darkness  of  the  evening  there  remained  only  Mr.  Chorley, 
Constance,  and  himself,  he  began  to  look  for  an  opportimity.  But  Constance  was 
so  watchful  of  her  father’s  slightest  word  or  movement,  with  her  pale  face  and 
•  anxious  eye  ever  turned  towards  him,  that  the  Lawyer  could  not  even  attract  her 

attention  by  a  gesture  in  the  increasing  twilight.  So  at  last,  rising  from  his  chair 
and  moving  silently  towards  the  black,  graceful  figure,  the  dim  outlines  of  which 
were  just  perceptible,  he  put  his  hand  on  her  arm,  gave  it  a  slight  tap,  and  walked 
away  out  of  the  room.  She  followed  him  almost  immediately  to  the  landing 
outside,  where  she  shivered  to  remember  how  they  had  all  four  met  only  a  few 
nights  before ;  and  then  they  both  went  down  the  stairs  into  a  lower  room,  where 

1  lights  were  burning. 

She  heard  his  communication  without  any  manifestation  of  new  feeling,  although 
she  was  silent  a  long  while  afterwards,  as  if  reflecting  on  the  change  it  would  make 

iin  his  future. 

“  My  poor  father !”  she  at  last  faltered,  in  tones  of  such  repressed  anguish  that 
s  Mr.  Massey  began  to  be  haunted  with  an  almost  insane  desire  to  say  something  to 

undo  aU  he  had  been  saying. 

“  But  Aaron — I  mean  young  Armstrong — notwithstanding  his  vagabond  life, 
his  wonderful  knowledge  of  things  he  oughtn’t  to  know,  and  his  stupendous 
ignorance  of  things  with  which  he  ought  to  be  acquainted,  is  a  noble-spirited 

fellow,  and  would  be  content  to  let  your  father  keep  half  the  property - ” 

“  Oh,  no,  no,  that  cannot  be.  I  intreat  you  to  say  nothing  of  that  kind  to  my 
i  father.  You  will  not?  You - ” 

I  Here  they  were  interrupted  by  a  servant,  who  came  to  say  Mr.  Chorley  wanted 

I  particularly  to  see  Mr.  Massey. 

Constance  and  the  lawyer  looked  at  one  another,  and  then,  without  exchanging 
a  word,  followed  the  servant  up  the  stairs.  They  found  that  Mr.  Chorley  had  had 
the  candles  lighted,  thrown  off  his  black  coat,  put  on  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers. 
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and  resumed  his  habitual  seat  in  the  low  easy  chair.  He  motioned  grandly  to  Mr. 
Massey  to  take  a  chair  near  to  him,  and  left  Constance  to  her  own  impulses,  who 
quietly  dropped  down  by  his  side  upon  a  low  footstool,  and,  timidly  gliding  her 
hand  up  to  her  father's,  took  possession  of  it,  after  a  look  of  wonder  from  him, 
followed  by  a  deep-drawn  sigh  and  a  gesture  of  acquiescence. 

“  You  had,  Mr.  Massey,  some  communication  to  make  to  me,  I  think  ?" 

Mr.  Massey  hemmed  two  or  three  times,  then  began  to  apologise  for  himself  as 
the  bearer  of  bad  news,  which  produced  an  interruption  from  the  listener : — 

“  It  is  all  the  same  now,  sir,  to  me.  There  is  neither  bad  nor  good  any  longer 
for  Daniel  Chorley  in  this  world,  sir.  Go  on  ;  I  can  bear  anything  now — ay,  and 
smile  in  anticipation  of  the  worst.”  But  here  the  speaker's  sudden  break-down 
bdied  his  words.  There  was  a  sob,  a  deep  and  agitated  silence,  and  then  again  the 
voice  was  heard — “  Now,  sir,  I  am  prepared.” 

And  then  Mr.  Massey  told  once  more  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  young 
Armstrong,  so  long  supposed  to  be  dead — ^told  it  to  the  end  without  a  single 
interruption  from  Mr.  Daniel  Chorley.  At  last,  when  the  lawyer  ceased,  the 
listener  said — 

“  You  are  quite  satisfied  this  is  all  true  ?” 

I  am.” 

“  Then  so  am  I.  I  suppose  you  are  authorised  to  take  possession  of  everything  ?” 

“  Y — yes." 

Quite  right ;  quite  proper.  You  brought  me  the  news  of  my  good  fortune ; 
you  bring  me  the  news  of  my  reverse.  This  house  is  his,  and  everything  in  it, 
ShaU  we  quit  it  to-night?” 

“  Oh,  father !”  pleaded  Constance. 

But  Mr.  Daniel  Chorley  looked  upward,  with  a  kind  of  heavenly  smile  upon 
his  face,  and  seemed  to  have  found  new  solace  in  the  very  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
his  desolation. 

‘‘  Well,  well,  Constance,  the  young  gentleman  won't  begrudge  you  a  day  or 
two,  I’m  sure.” 

‘‘Oh,  pray,  Mr.  Chorley,  do  not  imnecessarily  add  to  the  pain  I  feel  in  the 
performance  of  so  unpleasant  a  duty.  My  client,  if  I  may  so  call  him,  desires 
before  everything  else  that  you,  your  convenience,  and  your  interests  should  be 
cared  for,  even  before  his  own.” 

“  My  interests  ?”  responded  Mr.  Chorley,  with  another  smile  of  ineffable 
radiance.  “  What  does  that  mean  ?  But  perhaps  he  is  right.  My  spiritual 
interests — the  only  ones  that  henceforward  concern  me — may  probably  be  enhanced 
by  bis  plunging  me  and  mine  into  poverty.” 

“  No,  no ;  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  am  authorised  to  come  to  any  arrangement  that 
shall  do  justice  to  your  position  as  well  as  to  my  client’s  undoubted  rights.” 

“  lla !  What,  then,  do  you  offer  me?” 

“  Why,  if  necessary,  an  equal  division  of  the  whole  jnx)perty.” 

“  Thank  God !  thank  God !”  said  Mr.  Chorley,  rising,  and  stretching  out  his 
arm.  “  Now,  Constance,  you  shall  know  your  father  better  than  you  have  done 
hitherto.  Sir,  I  reject  it.  I  will  be  no  man’s  pensioner.  I  and  my  daughter  can 
work,  and  if  not,  ws  will  starve — eh,  Constance  ?” 

“  Yes,  father,  yes,”  murmured  Constance,  though  strangely  confused  by  her 
fathor’s  eooduet,  so  unlike  what  she  feared. 
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&lr.  Chorley  now  moved  towards  the  door,  as  if  to  leave  the  romn ;  but,  pausing 
midway,  said,  with  another  wave  of  his  arm — 

“  Tell  your  fellow-men,  sir,  that  I  knew  nothing  of  this  young  man's  rights.” 

“  No,  no ;  lam  sure  you  did  not.” 

“And  then,  when  I  did  know,  I  resigned  all — even  to  the  very  gown  I  wear — 
which  was,  I  confess  it,  purchased  with  his  money,  and  which  you  will  find  safely 
deposited  in  my  bed-room  when  I  am  gone.  Farewell,  sir.” 

And  Mr.  Daniel  Chwley  turned  and  walked  out. 

“  My  dear  young  lady,”  said  Mr.  Massey  to  Constance,  in  a  low  tone,  as  he 
saw  the  figure  of  her  father  disappear  across  the  threshold,  “  this  is  excessively 
imprudent,  and  altogether  unnecessary.  But  you  must  permit  me  to  rendort 
through  you,  whatever - ” 

“  Mr.  Massey !”  was  now  pealed  out  in  violent  tones,  for  Mr.  Chorley  had 
returned,  anticipating  the  lawyer's  thought — “Mr.  Massey,  I  beg  you  to  under¬ 
stand  that  when  I  have  given  you  my  answer,  my  daughter  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
contradicting  me  either  in  word  or  in  deed — either  in  word  ot  in  deed,  sir ! — and 
least  of  all  furtively," 

Mr.  Chorley  dropped  his  voice  as  he  uttered  the  last  few  words,  and  gave  so 
offensive  an  intonation  to  the  wcm^  furtively,  that  the  lawyer  was  constrained  to 
believe  that  what  he  had  at  first  looked  cm  either  as  a  wandering  of  the  intellect,  or 
as  a  pure  piece  of  cunning  mystification,  was  really  Mr.  Chorley 's  bond  fide  intent, 
and  that  he  did  mean  to  turn  his  back  at  once  and  for  ever  on  all  the  pleasant 
things  he  had  been  accustomed  to  call  his  own  and  to  care  so  much  for. 

The  lawyer,  therefore,  took  his  leave,  and  Constance,  who  did  not  venture  to 
try  to  speak  to  him  again  in  secret,  and,  indeed,  hardly  wished  to  do  so,  again  sat 
down  on  the  low  stool  by  her  father's  side,  as  he  on  his  part  dropped  into  the  arm¬ 
chair,  threw  his  yellow  silk  handkerchief  over  his  glossy  bald  head,  and  wept 
audibly. 

CHAPTER  XLVII. 

It  is  the  month  of  February,  and  gleams  as  of  an  approaching  spring  are  steal¬ 
ing  into  a  little  quiet  but  melancholy  London  street,  that  seems,  both  in  condition 
and  locality,  to  be  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  world,  though  in  fact  it  is  almost 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  world’s  busiest  thoroughfare — London-bridge.  In  a 
part  of  that  great  but  low-lying  basin,  or  well,  which  has  been  buUt  up  into  homes 
for  human  habitation,  and  called  Bermondsey,  Constance  Chorley  and  her  father 
now  reside.  A  large  square  window — through  which  every  passer-by  might  look 
into  the  room  behind,  but  for  the  high  muslin  blind  drawn  together  in  close  perpen¬ 
dicular  folds  or  rolls — has  an  announcement — 
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A  man  is  passing  with  a  basket  of  cheap  greenhouse  plants  on  his  head,  and  as 
he  shouts,  with  a  stentorian  voice,  “  Flowers !  flowers!”  he  sees  a  very  pale,  very 
thin,  but  very  sweet  face  come  to  the  window,  and  look  at  his  treasures.  In  an 
instant  the  basket  is  down,  and  he  waits,  as  if  desired,  at  the  door.  But  the  face 
had  been  rapidly  withdrawn  at  the  first  consdousneas  of  his  movements,  so,  after 
waiting  a  rduKmable  tims,  he  wad  obbgdd  to  kaoek.  The  ownaar  of  that  face 
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which  had  so  struck  the  man  now  opened  the  door.  She  was  a  young  woman, 
dressed  in  deep,  but  faded,  black.  She  smile<l  sadly  as  the  man  held  out  a  pot  of 
hyacinths  to  her,  and  said  to  him — 

“  No,  thank  you ;  yes,  they  are  very  sweet.” 

“  Only  ninepence,  miss.” 

“  No — no,”  said  Constance  hesitatingly,  as  she  began  to  close  the  door. 

“  Well,  sixpence  then.  Will  that  do?” 

Constanc?  looked  at  the  plant,  at  the  man,  then  back  into  the  passage,  and  then 
began  to  fumble  in  her  pocket,  a  half-blush  stealing  over  her  cheeks  the  while. 
She  found  at  last  what  she  sought — a  sixpence — and,  with  a  sigh,  gave  it  to  the 
man,  took  the  pot  of  hyacinths  with  trembling  fingers,  and  went  back  into  the 
house.  The  man  looked  at  the  closed  door,  looked  at  the  window,  then  raised  his 
heavy  basket  on  to  his  head,  took  another  good  look  at  the  whole  house  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  then,  remembering  his  business,  began  to  shout  once  more,  “  Flowers ! 
flowers !”  thinking  all  the  while,  he  hardly  knew  why,  of  the  sweet,  pale  face  and 
sweet,  sad  tones  of  his  recent  customer. 

Mr.  Chorley  was  dozing  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  his  long  pipe  standing  on 
end  against  the  grate,  and  an  empty  pewter  pot  on  the  little  table  before  him. 
But  the  chill  of  the  fresh  breeze  through  the  opening  door  awoke  him.  He  said 
querulously  to  Constance,  as  she  re-entered  with  her  pot  of  hyacinths — 

“  Do,  child,  keep  the  door  shut.  Eh !  what’s  that  ?  Flowers !  How  can  you 
be  so  extravagant?  What  have  you  given  for  that?” 

“  Sixpence,  father ;  ’twas  wrong,  I  know,  but  I  did  feel  so  tempted.”  m 

“  Well,  well,  child,  never  mind.  Only  I  shall  have  to  go  to  bed  without  my 
supper  beer  to-night  in  consequence.” 

“  No,  no,  father — not  so  bad  as  that.  I  expect  to  receive  two  shillings  when 
I  take  home  this  work,  which  kept  me  up  all  last  night.  It’s  just  done,  and  I 
thought  the  sight  and  scent  of  the  flowers  would  give  me  new  life  for  finishing  it.” 

“  Well,  well,  Constance,  we’ll  say  no  more  about  it ;  you’re  a  good  child. 
There,  now,  don’t  cry.  Didn’t  I  always  say  so  ?  A  very  good  child  1  But  come, 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  bit.  I’ve  been  wanting  to  say  something  for  some 
days.” 

“  I  thought  so,  father ;  and  it  has  so  troubled  and  frightened  me !” 

“  Very  good  of  you,  certainly,  before  knowing  what  it  was.  But  you  never  did 
do  justice  to  me  ;  never  will,  I  fear.  But  you  shall  see— you  shall  see.  Answer  me 
now  one  question.  You  won’t  wonder  that  I  didn’t  like  to  ask  it  in  a  hurry  when 
you  hear  what  it  is.  I  think  I  have  discovered  why  Kit  and  you  quarrelled.  It 
was  on  account  of  that — that  business  of  the  fire,  wasn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  father.” 

“  He  suspected  you  ?” 

“  No— at  least,  I  hope  not.  But  he  wanted  me  to  tell  him  the  whole  truth  of 
the  matter.” 

“  And  you  wouldn’t?” 

“  No,  father.” 

“  And  do  you  love  him?” 

“  Yes,  father.” 

A  long  silence  ensued.  Mr.  Chorley  took  up  his  pipe,  refilled  it,  asked  if  there 
were  any  coppers  for  another  half-pint  of  beer,  submitted  heroically  to  his  fate 
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when  answered  in  the  negative — “  Not  till  the  work  liad  gone  home” — and  then 
began  again  to  talk — 

“  I’m  tired  of  this  kind  of  life.” 

“  Oh,  it  must  1x5  bad  indeed  for  you,  father.  But  I  will  try  to  get  on  faster, 
and  earn  more  money,  and  save  in  every  way  I  can,  so  as  to  make  you  more 
comfortable.” 

“  Yes,  child ;  but  what  can  you  do  with  such  jxwr  work,  and  two  of  us  to 
maintain?  I  see  you  get  thinner  every  day.  It  mustn’t  be — I  say  it  as  a  father. 
I  must  make  some  change.  You  shall  not  be  the  only  one  to  make  sacrifices. 
No,  no!” 

Constance  listened  with  a  vague,  indefinable  dread,  but  she  was  just  now  so 
overborne  with  want  of  sleep,  want  of  food,  and  anxiety  to  get  the  work  done  before 
'  it  should  be  too  late  to  take  it  home,  that  she  merely  pondered  in  silence  over  hU 
words,  vainly  striving  to  extract  any  particular  meaning  from  them,  while  urging 
on  her  flagging  fingers  at  the  havender-coloured  silk  dress  on  her  lap. 

When,  some  hours  later,  Constance  was  hurrying  down  the  street  to  get  home 
with  her  fresh  store  of  wealth — the  two  shillings — in  time  to  secure  her  father’s 
beer,  and  possibly  some  delicacy  besides,  for  supper,  she  mot  him  with  two  letters 
in  his  hand,  which  he  refused  to  show  to  her.  He  told  her  to  go  on  home;  he  was 
only  going  to  post  them,  and  would  be  back  immediately. 

“Had  he  written  to  Kit,  to  beg  help  from  him?”  Such  was  Constance’s 
^  first  fear,  and  she  waited  with  sickening  anxiety  to  know  if  her  careful  pre¬ 
cautions  had  been  thrown  away  for  so  dividing  their  lot  from  his  that  he  would 
not  even  know  where  they  lived,  or  what  they  were  doing.  And  then,  the 
second  letter  ?  What  could  that  be  about  ? 

Her  father  was  efjually  uacommunicative  on  his  return,  and  merely  said,  in  his 
grand  way — 

,  “  Wait,  wait.  You  will  know  all  in  good  time.  I  cannot  be  here  much  longer. 

Let  me,  then,  make  the  best  of  my  brief  term  in  enhancing  the  happiness  of  my 
fellow-creatures.” 

And  again  Constance  saw  upon  his  face  that  strange  expression  which  she  had 
1  noticed  when  he  received  the  nows  of  the  loss  of  his  property,  and  which  seemed 
\  compounded  of  the  martyr-spirit  that  woos  anguish,  and  smiles  on  throatenings, 

I  and  of  a  something  peculiar  to  Mr.  Daniel  Chorley  which  she  never  permitted 

t  herself  to  give  name  to,  but  which  often  troubled  her  with  a  haunting  sense  of 

unreality. 

The  first  part  of  the  mystery — that  relating  to  one  of  the  letters — was  cleared 
up  to  her  next  day  in  a  manner  only  too  surprising.  Her  father,  at  breakfast, 

■  proposed  they  should  take  a  walk  together — an  extraordinary  proposition  to  coma 
•  from  him,  who  knew  the  value  of  her  time,  and  was  always  so  careful  never  to 
interfere  with  its  devotion  to  work.  She  assented,  as  she  habitually  did  to  all  his 
wishes,  and  w.vs  soon  ready.  But  he  was  so  fastidious  about  the  tie  of  his  neck¬ 
cloth,  the  fit  of  his  frilled  shirt,  the  beating  and  brushing  of  his  clothes,  the 
polishing  of  his  boots,  and  a  number  of  other  personal  matters,  that  Constance 
I  j  became  more  and  more  puzzled  as  to  his  intentions. 

I  I  When  they  did  at  last  go  forth,  he  seemed  to  expand  with  a  sense  of  something 
[  grand  and  elevating,  and  that  made  him  look  now  and  then  with  an  air  of  true  pity 
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and  condescension  on  the  faltering,  shabby  black  figure  at  his  side,  that  seemed 
only  to  desire  the  utmost  possible  obscmity. 

They  crossed  London-bridge ;  they  got  into  King  'William-street ;  and  then,  to 
Constance’s  still-growing  astonishment,  he  began  to  read  the  names  of  the  different 
mercantile  establishments,  but  gave  his  especial  attention  to  the  insurance-offices  so 
thickly  congregated  there.  Her  heart  began  to  beat  faster  as  she  asked  herself— 

“  Is  he  in  his  right  senses  now  to  court  the  subject  that  he  lias  always  so  shrunk 
from  before  ?” 

But  Mr.  Chorlcy,  who  was  able  even  to  put  aside  his  ordinary  feebleness  under 
the  over-mastering  influence  that  now  animated  him,  went  on  till  he  saw  and  read 
the  name  of  the  office  with  which  he  had  insured  many  years  before,  through 
Mr.  Rowbotham,  the  agent  at  Lympton.  Constance  saw  and  read,  and  also 
recognised  it. 

“  Yes,”  said  he,  looking  almost  benevolently  at  her,  “  this  is  the  place.  Come 
in,  my  child.” 

“  Father,  father !”  exclaimed  Constance,  grasping  his  wrist,  “  tell  me,  do  tell 
me,  first !” 

“  No,  my  child ;  the  act  must  be  all  my  own.  Come  in.”  She  followed  him 
through  the  splendid  mahogany  and  glass  doors,  scarcely  knowing  whether  the 
seeming  incident  w'as  really  true  or  only  a  dream,  a  waking  delusion,  such  as,  at 
times,  when  w’orn  out  by  fatigue  and  anxiety,  she  had  lately  cxi>erienced. 

“  This  is  a  board  day,  1  believe?  AVill  you  give  my  name  to  the  directors? — 
Mr.  Chorley,”  he  said  to  a  clerk  at  the  high  counter. 

“  Certainly,  sir.  Please  to  step  this  way.”  They  went  up  a  winding  stone 
staircase,  and  into  a  little  ante-room  mljoiuiug  the  Ixxanl-room. 

“  Please  to  be  seated.  Two  of  the  directors  will  come  to  you  immediately.” 

Mr.  Chorley  inclined  his  head  in  a  dignified  manner,  and  the  clerk  withdrew. 

“  Father,  dear  father !  will  you  not  tell  me  now,  before — — ?” 

“  Hush  1  hush !  they  are  coming,”  said  Mr.  Chorley,  with  an  answering  sweep 
of  his  arm. 

Two  middle-age<i  gentlemen  came  in,  bowed  in  answer  to  Mr.  Chorley’s  stately 
bow,  and  took  their  seats  at  a  table  in  the  centre.  Presently  one  of  them  said — 

“  You  wished,  I  think,  to  make  some  private  communication  to  the  directors?” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  was  the  reply.  “  Permit  me  first  to  ask  if  you  received  safely  a 
bank-note  for  fifty  pounds  some  seven  years  ago  V” 

“  'Was  it  sent  under  any  signature?” 

“  Ye«,”  said  Mr.  Daniel  Chorley,  with  a  little  uneasy  fiush  of  colour  rising  to 
his  cheek — “  Conscience  Money.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  it  perfectly.” 

“  Then,  sir,  behold  the  unhappy  man  who  sent  it.  I  come  to  offer  myself  up 
to  your  justice.  Under  circumstances  of  temptation  too  distressing  for  me  to 
venture  to  dwell  on,  I  set  fire  to  my  own  house  and  shop  at  Lympton ;  and  though 
1  repented  immediately  of  my  act,  and  risked  my  life  in  extinguishing  the  fiames, 
some  damage  was  done,  and  I  received  fifty  pounds  from  your  agent.  But,  sir,  I 
am  by  birth  and  education  a  gentleman,  though  hard  fate  made  me  a  bookseller, 
and  tempted  me  into  this  indiscreet,  wrongful — I  may  say  guilty — act.  A  large 
property  came  to  me.  I  immediately  sent  you  back  the  money  I  had  improperly 
leceived.  I  have  since  discoveied  that  the  lawful  heir  to  this  property  lives,  and 
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liftve  resigned  all  to  him.  I  now  wish  to  clear  my  daughter  here  from  any 
imputation  of  guilty  knowledge  respecting  the  fire,  by  owning  myself  to  be  the 
only  responsible  party.  Gentlemen,  deal  with  me  as  you  please.  I  am  an  old 
man,  and  have  lost  my  only  son.  I — I - ” 

Mr.  Chorley  stopped,  not  intending  to  do  so;  but  thereby  gave  a  finishing 
touch  to  his  speech  which  enhanced  all  the  rest. 

“  Sir,”  said  the  director,  after  glancing  at  his  colleague,  “  I  am  sure  that  I  only 
c.xproes  the  feeling  of  every  one  of  my  brother  directors  when  I  say  to  you  that  you 
have  done  all  a  gentleman  could  do  to  rejair  the  wrong  he  had  committed,  and 
that  your  present  behaviour  enhances  the  fact  of  the  restitution.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  you  have  behaved  most  handsomely,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it  that 
the  fact  you  have  narrated  to  its  shall  never  be  known  beyond  thisie  walls.” 

And  then  Mr.  Chorley  rose,  looking  still  more  fluslied  and  a  good  deal  agitated. 
And  both  the  gentlemen  shook  hands  w'ith  him,  and  both  accompanietl  him,  as  he 
was  so  feeble  and  excited,  down  the  stone  st.aircase  to  the  outer  door,  and  opened  it 
fcMT  him,  and  then  they  waved  their  hands  to  him  as  he  was  led  away  by  a  sliabby- 
looking  woman  in  black,  of  whom  they  had  taken  no  other  notice  than  that  she 
seemed  very  attentive  and  anxioas,  as  they  subsequently  remembered. 

“  Well,  child.  Kit  knows  all  by  this  time.  I  told  him  what  I  had  discovered, 
and  what  I  was  about  to  do.” 

“  Oh,  father,  father!  I  have  indcetl  wronge<l  you,”  was  all  the  weeping  Constance 
could  say  in  the  crowdetl  streets,  as  she  graspeil  his  wrist  wdth  the  feeUng  that  she 
liad  found  at  hist  one  of  the  triu'st  and  noblest  of  men  in  her  own  parent,  and  that 
she  must  cling  to  him  with  her  whole  soul  evermore. 

As  to  Mr.  Daniel  Chorley,  he  walkwl  home  ns  in  a  dream,  hearing  nothing  of 
the  noise  of  the  street,  seeing  nothing  of  its  crowds  of  people — hearing  only,  seeing 
only,  those  two  directors,  and  revelling  in  their  treatment  of  him  as  so  honourable 
a  gentleman,  notwithstanding  all  his  poverty. 


CHAPTER  XLVHI. 

“ Re.\d  it  out.  Kit,”  said  the  wheelwright ;  “if  it’s  from  those  poor  Chorleys, 
read  it  out.  So  they’re  actually  coming  back  to  Lympton  ?  But  come,  let  us 
hear  what  the  old  gentleman  says ;  nay,  lad,  not  the  whole  letter,  of  course,  but 
just  what  he  says  about  coming  back.” 

Christopher  Vallon  glanced  over  the  letter  he  held  in  his  hand  to  sec  where  he 
should  begin,  and  presently  read,  and  the  wheelwright  noticed  that  every  time  the 
word  “  we”  occurred,  an  angry  flush  passed  over  his  face. 

“‘Yes,  to-morrow  night  we  return — return  to  take  up  the  thread  of  our  poverty 
and  difficulty  where  we  so  ignobly  broke  it  off.  We  return  to  the  old  town  again, 
and  the  old  house — return  crushwl  and  broken  in  spirit,  penniless,  but  scorning 
charity,  even  the  charity  of  Wilfreil  Armstrong.  Do  not  meet  or  seek  to  assist  us.’” 

“  Which,”  said  hlrs.  Vallon,  “  of  course  Kit  takes  for  ‘  Go  and  make  all  com¬ 
fortable  at  the  house,’  and  goes  and  docs  it ;  and  ‘  Come  and  meet  us,’  so  he  must  go 
and  do  that  too.  Well,  it  does  seem  hard,  Kit,  I  must  say,  that  you  can’t  be  at 
home  this  one  night,  so  long  as  it  is  since  father  and  I  s.aw  you,  and  there's  been 
a  weddin’,  and  a  death,  and  goodness  knows  what,  in  the  family  to  talk  over. 
But  there!  of  course  your  mvu  family’s  quite  a  sociaid  ciiii>.i«lerati<»n  uow-a-<l*y6. 
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Ileigho!  I  wish  the  shay  ’ad  ’a’  broke  down,  or  iny  best  gown  fell  to  pieces,  or  any¬ 
thing  ’ad  ’a’  happened  to  ha’  kept  us  from  ever  setting  eyes  on  them  little  Chorleys 
that  blessed  Sunday,  and  that’s  what  I  do,  Kit,  and  I  can’t  help  it !  No  more  I 
can’t,  father,  so  it’s  no  use.” 

“There,  there,  old  woman,”  the  wheelwright  Siiid  soothingly,  “wc  mustn’t 
talk  like  that,  you  know,  we  that  have  got  a  son  who  is  having  the  fine  things 
said  of  him  as  Kit  is  about  this  viaduct  concern.  There,  get  to  bed,  get  to  bed. 
Give  your  mother  her  shawl.  Kit,  and  help  her  up  the  stairs ;  we’ve  got  but  half- 
an-hour  before  you  start,  and,  as  she  saj’s,  it’s  a  long  while  since  we  had  a  talk.” 

And  as  Kit  disappeared  up  the  narrow  staircase,  almost  lifting  his  mother’s  thin, 
stooping  figure  with  his  strong  arm,  the  wheelwright  laid  his  pipe  softly  down  on 
the  table,  and,  turning  in  his  chair,  fixed  a  gaze  of  mingled  grief,  reverence,  and 
tenderness  on  the  closed  door  behind  him — the  same  door  which  had  often  been 
BO  impatiently  Elammed  to,  to  shut  out  the  noise  of  “  grandfather’s  fiddle.” 

When  Kit  came  down  again,  his  father  avas  pressing  down  the  latch  of  that 
door  as  softly  and  gently  as  though  he  feared  to  awaken  some  light  sleeper  in  the 
inner  room,  and,  entering,  he  motionc<l  silently  to  Kit  to  follow  him.  They  did 
not  go  many  steps,  but  stood  still  midway  between  the  door  and  the  bod — the  long, 
narrow  bod  standing  there  in  the  moonlight  awfully  avhite,  and  smooth,  and  stiff, 
rising  grave-like  in  the  miildle  with  the  outline  of  a  rigid,  silent  form.  Grandfather 
was  very  quiet  now. 

While  they  stood  looking.  Kit  started,  for  thei’C  on  the  pillow  lay  one  dark 
object.  The  wheelwright  saw  his  look,  and  no<ldcd,  saying,  with  a  quivering  lip 
and  a  voice  of  broken  tenderness — 

“Ay,  it’s  the  fiddle  you  gave  him.  Kit.  He  would  have  it  to  the  very  last; 
and,  as  one  may  say,  he  played  hisself  out  with  it,  and  we  don’t  like  to  take  it 
away  now.  It’s  always  been  a  wonderment  to  me  why  the  Almighty  should  ha’ 
give  him  that  passion  for  music,  and  not  one  bit  o’  talent  for  it;  but  oh,  lad, 
wc  can’t  judge  of  these  things,  wc  can’t,  for,  Kit,  when  he  lay  here  a-scrappetin’ 
and  a-scrappetin’  with  his  last  bit  o’  strength,  all  of  a  sudden  he  drops  the  fiddle 
and  starts  up  and  falls  a-listening,  and  his  face  fliushes  and  brightens  up  hke  a 
young  man’s,  and  says  he,  ‘Hark!  hark!  music!  music!  Do  you  hear?  ’fhere 
it  is,  wliat  I  have  been  trying  to  do  all  my  life.  Ah,  now  I  can  play — now  I  can 
play !’  And  he  fell  back,  and  never  spoke  another  word,  and  I  thought  as  your 
mother’s  heart  would  ha’  broke,  she’s  always  been  so  hard  on  his  fiddle.  T’here, 
eome,  lad,  come,  his  music  ’ll  never  jar  on  us  again.  If  he  ever  plays  now,  he 
plays  like  them  as  played  away  his  soul.  Kit,  Kit,  I  thought  I’d  got  over  it,  but 
he  was  my  father,  and  he’s  gone.  He  was  the  head  o’  the  house,  and  he’s  cut 
down.  O  Kit !  O  my  boy !” 

Christopher  led  him  gently  out  of  the  solemn  little  room,  and  back  to  his  place 
by  the  kitchen  fire. 

“  Well,  my  boy,”  he  said  at  last,  lifting  his  head  from  his  hands,  “  what  was  it 
you  were  going  to  tell  me  ?  So  young  Armstrong  takes  on,  does  he,  about  this 
lX)or  young  Chorlcy’s  death  ?” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Kit ;  “  but  tell  me  the  home  news  first,  father.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  that  there’s  much  to  tell.  Your  uncle  Sutton  was  up 
here  on  Sunday,  and  he  was  wilhng  to  come  to  my  terms  about  the  house  atTattle- 
bourne,  throwring  in  the  long  crehard  and  half  of  Littleacre  Field,  him  taking  the 
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expenses  of  a  new  hedge,  and  doing  up  the  house  from  top  to  toe,  which  it  wants, 
seeing  that  the  vines  and  creepers  have  grown  in  at  all  the  top  windows,  and  made 
a  greenhouse  of  the  hall ;  and  there  ’u’d  be  bunches  of  grapes  growing  on  the 
bedroom  walls  next  siumuer,  if  somebody  didn’t  sec  to  it.” 

“  You’ll  take  it  ?”  asked  Kit  absently,  glancing  at  the  clock. 

“  No,  my  boy,  no,  no.  The  old  woman  and  I  have  decided  on  staying  where 
we  are.  What  do  we  want  with  more  room  now  he's  gone,  and  your  brother 
Georgie  at  school?  So  I  said  to  your  Uncle  Sutton,  ‘  No,  Sutton,’  I  siiid,  ‘  it's 
no  use  now ;  unless  Kit  should  be  marrying  and  settling,  it’s  no  use  to  us  now.’  ” 

And,  while  he  spoke,  the  wheelwright  glanced  wistfully  towards  Kit,  as  if  he 
would  fain  hear  something  of  that  secret  which  he  hid  so  jealously  even  from  the 
warm,  kind  hearts  at  home.  Kit  caught  his  eye  and  bent  down,  and  his  strong 
hands  worked  convulsively  ;  but  almost  immediately  he  looked  up  with  a  smile,  but 
with  an  indescribable  dreariness  in  his  eyes  tlrat  made  his  father  lower  his  own  quickly. 

“  Father,”  said  Kit,  “  there’s  room  for  me  here  when  I  come  home.  A«  for  her 
— all  is  well  with  us ;  there’s  not  a  stain  on  her  name  now — not  a  shadow.  I  never 
believed  there  was,  and  this  letter  proves  her  what  I  always  thought  her,  but - ” 

“  Well,  my  boy?” 

“  But,”  said  Kit,  jerking  the  words  out  with  a  dry,  hard  resignation,  “  she  is  his 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  You  were  right  about  the  house ;  it’s  of  no  use  to  us  now. 
And  what  more  news  have  you  ?”  he  asked  presently. 

“  Well,  yomr  cousin  Madgie’s  married  at  last,  you  know  ;  and  very  coiufortablo 
she  and  Alick  seem,  so  your  mother  says.  He’s  bought  Summers’  tea-gardens  for 
her,  as  she’s  always  been  used  to  the  public  line,  and  he  thought  slie  might  feel 
dull  without  something  to  do ;  and  he  spends  all  his  time  painting  and  ornamenting 
the  seats  and  tables,  and  the  cottage  itself,  till  it  looks  just  like  a  grotto.  In  the 
middle  of  a  bed  of  roses  he’s  got  a  saUor  stuck  on  a  pole  for  a  weathercock — a 
regular  little  sailor,  with  a  blue  jacket  and  a  pair  of  oars  in  his  hands ;  and  your 
mother  says  it’s  beautiful  to  see  him  swing  them  up  and  dowm,  and  backwards  and 
forwards,  with  every  breath  of  wind.  Y^es,  they’re  doing  very  well,  and  Alick 
doesn’t  think  of  going  out  in  the  Kitty  Fisher  any  more.  And  now,  my  boy,  what 
is  it  you  are  going  to  do?” 

“  I  am  going  to  meet  the  Chorleys,  father,  and  tixko  them  home.” 

“  And  Aaron — young  Armstrong — goes  w'ith  you  ?” 

Before  Kit  coiild  answer,  there  was  a  shaip,  impatient  rap  of  a  stick  or  whip- 
handle  at  the  door.  The  wheelwright  opened  it,  and  the  visitor,  whom  he  did  not 
at  all  recognise,  strode  in,  and  shook  Kit  heartily  by  the  hand. 

“  Father,”  said  Kit,  “  this  is  Mr.  Wilfred  Armstrong.” 

“  Ay,  indeed !  Oh,  indeed !”  responded  the  wheelwright,  somewhat  confused 
between  what  he  remembered  of  a  little  vagabond  in  a  red  shirt  and  this  young 
gentleman  who  now  stood  before  him — as  much  the  gentleman,  certainly,  as  any 
one  he  had  ever  seen,  though  he  was  splashed  from  head  to  foot  with  hard  riding, 
and  wore  rough,  loose  clothes,  which,  however,  hung  upon  hun  with  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  careless  grace  as  that  little  red  shirt  of  days  long  past. 

As  the  wheelwright  looked  at  him,  the  picture  came  so  vividly  before  his  eyes 
of  that  poor  ragged  little  figure  lying  bruised  and  bleeding  on  the  straw  in  his 
stable,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  bringing  a  kindly  hand  down  on  each 
broad  shoulder,  and  saying,  in  the  same  tone  as  he  had  spoken  on  that  night — 
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“  Why,  Aaron,  lad !  Heyday,  Aaron  I” 

But  it  waa  no  lad’s  face  he  looked  into ;  for  deep  care-full  lines  and  power  (rf 
will  it  might  have  belonged  to  a  man  of  thirty,  instead  of  eighteen.  But  it 
relaxed  and  softened  somewhat  at  the  old  vagabond  name  so  kindly  uttered.  He 
took  one  of  the  w’heelwriglit’s  hands,  and  shook  it  as  warmly  as  he  had  Kit’s. 

“  Ay,  Aaron  was  a  better  fellow  than  Wilfred  Armstrong,  vagabond  as  he 
was,”  he  said  bitterly.  “  lie  coukl  hardly  have  devoted  heart,  and  soul,  and 
strength  to  attaining  a  bit  of  miserable  revenge.  That  thought  came  with  Wilfred 
Armstrong — never  before;  no,  God  know-s,  never  before.  It  was  Wilfred  Arm¬ 
strong  who  toiled  for  it,  Wilfred  Armstrong  who  won  it,  and  now - ” 

“  And  now  again,”  said  the  wheelwright,  “  it  is  our  honest  Aaron  who  is  sick 
and  sorry  for  the  revenge  he  has  got  along  with  his  inheritance,  and  will  sooner 
work"  for  his  bread  again  with  his  own  hands  than  leave  undone  any  good  he  can 
do  in  the  world  with  that  inheritance — eh,  hid?” 

“  Yes ;  before  God,  yes  !”  answered  the  young  man  vehemently.  “  And  as  for 
those  poor  Chorleys,  Kit  shall  witness  it  will  be  no  fault  of  mine  if  they  do  not 
yet  take  half  this  fortune.” 

“  It  is  but  right,”  said  the  wheelwright,  holding  the  door  open  as  they  went  out. 
“  God  speed  you,  my  lads !  and  God  speed  those  two  poor  souls  on  the  road !” 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

The  first  faint  twinkling  lights  from  the  houses  of  Lymptou  were  just  beginning 
to  b§  visible  through  the  crisp,  sjiarkling  glow  of  the  evening  sunset,  when  two 
travellers,  a  man  and  a  woman,  entered  from  a  narrow  lane  on  the  broad,  bleak 
road  running  straight  on  to  the  town.  'Hie  man  was  evidently  old,  feeble,  and 
childish,  for  ho  kept  stopping  to  look  at  the  face  of  his  companion  with  a  vague 
wonder  or  curio.ity  as  to  her  words,  which  were  quiet  and  simple  enough,  and  now 
and  then  he  would  laugh  at  what  she  said  almost  shrilly,  and  then  repeat  the  laugh 
again  to  himself  iis  he  tnme<l  and  hobblefl  on  by  her  side.  She  was  young,  slender, 
and  naturally  tall  and  upright,  but  care,  fatigue,  and  long-protracted  anxiety 
seemed  to  make  her  bend  and  sway  like  her  namesake  the  poplar  under  some  strong 
but  silent  pressure  from  unseen  winds. 

“  See,  father,  see !  There  they  are  at  last — the  lights  of  I^ympton  !” 

“  I.ympton — yes,  I  know.  Oh,  I  know  I.ympton  very  well.” 

“  Why,  father,  it  was  there  you  were  so  much  respected,  you  know.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  know  they  gave  me  a  supjx'r  when — when  I  did  something.  What 
was  it,  Constance,  I  did,  when  they  gave  me  that  suppT  ?” 

Constanoc  sighed,  and  was  silent  for  a  little  time. 

“  And  you  know',  father,  we  arc  going  back  again,  and  the  tow  nspeople  ’ll  be 
be  sure  to  receive  you  kindly  when  they  know  how  nobly  you  gave  up  all  the 
fortime  you  had  receivc'd,  when  you  were  told  it  didn’t  Wong  to  you.” 

“  Yes,  yea,  yes ;  but  h.ark,  Constance” — and  here  the  old  man,  after  cautiously 
looking  round  up  and  down  the  road,  put  up  his  two  hands  to  protect  the  w’ords  he 
uttered  into  the  listener’s  ear — “  wasn’t  there  something  we  had  to  conceal? — some¬ 
thing  about  some  money  and  a  fire ?  You  won’t  talk  about  that  now’,  will  you?” 

“  No,  no,  father ;  nobody  has  any  right  to  talk  to  you  about  it  now.  You 
behaved  in  that,  a.s  in  cverj’thing  else,  most  honourably  at  the  last.” 
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So  I  did,  BO  I  did  I  And,  ha  I  ha !  ha !  we  don't  care  for  the  major  now,  do 
we?  Oh,  I  thought  of  that,  I  can  promise  you.”  And  here  Mr.  Daniel  Chorley 
continued  for  some  time  muttering  and  chuckling  to  himself. 

“  I  have  been  thinking,  father,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  live  ever  so  much  cheaper 
in  Lympton  than  we  could  in  London ;  and  then  there  are  good  and  rich  people  there 
who  won’t  mind  paying  me  a  fair  price  for  my  work,  and  I  work  fast  now.  We’ll 
have  such  a  pretty  room  all  to  oiurselves  1” 

“  Where’s  Kit,  1  wonder?” 

“Kit?” 

“  Yes ;  of  course  I  meant  him  to  be  here  to  meet  us.” 

“  Father !” 

Mr.  Chorley  gave  another  of  his  self-satisfied  lauglis  before  he  replied— 

“  Oh,  1  have  been  thinking,  as  I  lay  in  bed  in  London,  and  planning.  If  I’m 
old,  I’m  not  foolish,  and  I  know — yes,  yes,  I  know — what  we  both  want.” 

Repressing  her  instinctive  alarm,  Constance  thought  that  she  would  so  far  fall 
into  his  mood  as  to  tempt  him  to  go  on  with  the  current  of  his  ideas ;  so  she  said — 

“  Oh,  father,  everybody  at  Lympton  used  to  say  you  were  such  a  clever  man — 
you  could  do  anything  if  you  liked.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  child,  I  know.  I  didn’t  come  down  here,  and  bring  you  down  here, 
for  nothing.  Hark  you  I  Somebody  told  me  that  Kit  would  be  a  rich  man  sojue 
day.  Well,  Kit  will  marry  you,  and  he’ll  set  me  up  in  business ;  and  people  will 
hear  my  wonderful  history,  and  come  to  see  mo.  This  is  Lympton,  isn’t  it  ?  But 
where  is  he  ? — where  is  Kit  ?” 

“  But  he  doesn’t  know,  father — how  can  he  be  here  ?” 

“Oh,  but  he  does,  though — I  told  him.  Oh,  I  took  care.  I  never  let  a  chance 
escape  me.” 

Poor  Constance  I  She  seemed  but  to  live  to  dream  good  and  noble  things  about 
her  father,  and  then  be  awakened  by  him  at  the  most  cruel  moment.  So,  then, 
all  this  journey  which  he  liad  so  long  been  eager  to  undertake  was  but  part  of  a 
plan,  which,  beginning  with  the  scene  at  the  insurance-office  by  which  Mr.  Chorley 
secured  his  future  good  fortune  from  such  parasites  as  the  major,  and  brought 
back  Kit  to  his  daughter,  while  seeming  only  to  be  anxious  for  that  daughter's 
gocxl  mime,  and  for  his  own  moral  benefit,  was  now  ending  in  his  offering  her  to 
her  lover  in  return  for  whatever  Kit's  generosity  might  be  inclined  to  bestow  on 
him  as  the  agent  of  the  reconciliation. 

For  a  single  moment  Constance,  as  slie  stoppetl  by  the  roadside,  looking  back, 
hesitated  whether  she  should  not  compel  him  to  retrace  the  ground  while  there 
was  yet  time  to  evade  so  profound  a  humiliation. 

Of  course,  she  knew  that  her  first  wonl — jicrhaps  her  first  look — would  warn 
Kit  against  mistaking  her  father’s  mind  for  hers.  But  what  was  now  to  become 
of  them  both,  with  this  new  sliadow  overhanging  their  footsteps?  If  this  was 
her  father’s  idea — and  his  growing  mental  feebleness  and  confusion  were  fast 
reducing  it  to  his  last  idea — he  would  harass  her  daily  and  hourly  about  it — not, 
perhaps,  by  direct  appeals,  but  by  the  ceaseless  trouble  and  restU'ssness  he  would 
extract  from  the  disappointment.  He  would,  in  fine,  sliorteu  his  life,  and  embitter 
it  hojielcssly  while  he  did  live. 

But  then  could  she  take  him — and  his  shame — for,  now  that  the  veil  of  dissimu- 
hition  was  for  ever  removed,  she  saw  it  was  guilt  and  shame — into  the  house  of  her 
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lover — into  a  house  like  that  of  the  Yallons,  and  so  disseminate  the  poison  that  had 
destroyed  her  happiness?  No,  no  I  Let  what  would  happen,  she  determined  she 
would  not  do  that.  Her  life — ^her  everything  that  she  could  call  hers — should  be 
devoted  to  him  so  long  as  he  should  live ;  but  Kit's  life  was  not  hers  to  give  or 
to  take  away,  even  for  the  sake  of  a  father. 

With  what  dread  she  now  watched  for  the  first  glimpse  of  an  advancing  figure 
that  might  be  his  I  But  the  two  were  alone  on  the  broad  road.  For  a  full  mile  in 
front  of  them  there  was  not  a  speck  on  the  whiteness  of  the  road  as  it  ran  between 
the  darkening  spray  of  the  tall  trees  that  rose  thickly  from  the  hedgerows. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  faint  cry.  She  turned ;  her  father’s  face  was  looking 
strangely  altered.  Gleams  as  of  a  light  from  the  fair  sky  above,  just  beginning  to 
show  a  star  here  and  there,  were  upon  his  face.  His  lips  were  moving,  though  no 
sound  broke  from  them ;  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  part  of  the  road  behind 
them,  over  which  they  had  passed.  Constance  gazed  where  ho  was  gazing,  and 
recognised  instantly  the  spot  with  a  creeping  feeling  of  horror  over  her  whole 
frame.  It  was  the  place  where  she  and  ’Duke  had  parted  from  him,  so  many 
years  before.  Her  father  stood  just  where  she  had  fought  her  great  moral  fight 
with  him,  and  conquered — ’Duke’s  companionship  and  future  welfare  being  the 
stake,  and  the  knowledge  of  her  father’s  crime  her  only,  but  sufficient,  weapon.  It 
was  just  there  she  had  seen  him  turn  away,  weeping  and  baffled ;  there  that  he  had 
emptied  his  pockets  into  ’Duke’s,  and,  when  the  boy  had  passionately  thrown  the 
money  to  the  ground,  had  patiently  picked  it  all  up  again,  and  told  him  he  and  his 
sister  would  want  it.  Yes,  it  was  there  she  had  looked  at  him,  and  yearned  for  one 
last  farewell  embrace,  and  had  obtained  it  by  her  passionate  heart-cry  breaking 
out  into  one  that  he  could  not  avoid  hearing. 

But  her  father  I  What  made  him  look  so  strangely  ?  She  grew  frightened, 
and  tried  to  get  him  to  speak ;  but  he  did  not  even  seem  to  know  she  was  there. 
Coming  close  to  him,  and  winding  her  arms  about  him  for  his  better  support,  she 
found  she  was  but  just  in  time.  He  dropped,  at  the  moment  of  the  contact,  down 
to  the  ground,  and  a  terrible  tremor  shook  his  frame  through  and  through. 

“  Father !  father!  what  is  it?  Oh,  do  speak  !” 

He  seemed  to  be  striving  to  speak,  but  he  could  not,  for  the  pale  lips  quivered 
and  moved  about  ineffectually ;  then  another  great  shock  seemed  to  run  all  over 
him  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  soles  of  his  feet.  Constance  quivered  in 
sympathy  with  the  shaking  of  the  helpless  form  that  she  encircled  with  her 
tender  arms.  At  last  he  began  to  get  out  a  few  words,  while  his  eyes  seemed  to 
lialf-close  in  the  effort. 

“  Constance,  where  are  you  ?” 

“  Here,  father  dear.” 

“  I — I — fear  I’m  dying.” 

“  No,  no  I” 

“  Constance— I — I  fear  things  haven’t  been  altogether  right  with  me.  I  alwaj's 
intended  to  repent  before  it  was  too  late.  I  only  wanted  things  to  get  comfortable 
first.  This  is  dreadful.  I  get  so  faint  I  Have  you  no  cordial?” 

With  rapid  hand  Constance  drew  a  small  vial  from  her  pocket  containing 
brandy,  which  she  luul  found  sometimes  benefited  her  father  when  attacked  by 
spasms.  She  put  it  to  his  lips.  But  he  smiled  now — such  a  smile  as  Constance  had 
never  before  in  all  her  life  seen  on  his  face — shook  his  head,  and  put  it  by. 
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“  Constance,  I  did  love  ’Duke.  That  was  true.” 

“  Oh,  father !  God  knows  you  did.” 

“  Constance,  I  do  love  you  now.” 

“  Oh,  father,  God  will  forgive  you  much  for  saying  so  to  me  now.  Dear,  dear 
father !” 

“  But  look,  Constance — my  brain  seems  to  be  playing  such  tricks  now,  I  can’t 
tell  what  to  think  or  believe.  Aint  they  there  now — both  of  them — the  tall,  wilful 
girl  and  my  darling  boy?  See!  I  won’t  let  them  go  again — no,  not  again.  I 
have  sometimes — not  often,  though — wished  to  live  over  again  tlxat  time,  and  yield 
everything  that  she  wanted.  Do  look !” 

Constance  turned  to  satisfy  him,  and  saw  two  specks  on  the  horizon.  To  her 
there  was  nothing  simprising  in  the  sight,  but  to  him  it  seemed  amazing. 

“  Yes,  yes — they  don’t  grow  smaller — they  don’t  die  out  of  my  eyes.  No — see, 
they  get  bigger — they  are  coming  back.  Will  she  then  hold  her  tongue  ?  Warn 
her  she  must  hold  her  tongue,  and  then  I’ll  be  patient  with  her,  and  kind  to  her. 
Only  she  mustn’t  suppose  I  shall  ever  love  her  as  1  do  the  boy.  But  they  are 
going  away  from  mo — going — going.” 

He  fell  against  her  heavily,  and  she  w'as  forced  to  sink  down  on  one  knee  upon 
the  wayside  stone  near  which  they  stood — the  very  stone  he  had  sat  upon  as  he 
watched  his  children  going  forth  alone  into  hfe  that  spring  morning.  The  black 
clouds  parted ;  the  moonlight  fell  upon  them ;  the  wind  rushed  fiercely  by,  min¬ 
gling  the  black  and  silver  hair  together,  and  still  the  two  figures  upon  the  stone 
were  motionless.  She  was  gazing  down  upon  his  face,  not  in  fear — no,  not  in  fear 
now,  or  hope — but  in  cold,  despairing  misery.  This  was  death  ;  she  knew  it — knew 
that  in  another  minute  she  would  be  standing  on  the  rood,  the  only  traveller  left  of 
all  the  three.  She  gathered  him  close  in  her  arms  with  a  low,  bitter,  pleading  cry, 
tliat  said  plainer  than  any  words,  “Me  too,  God !  me  too.  I,  too,  am  weary.  O 
let  my  journey  end !”  Once  more  the  form  in  her  arms  writhed  and  shivered,  and 
she  sawthe  glassy,  glittering  eyes  still  gazing  eastwards.  Mechanically  she  let  her  own 
eyes  follow  them,  and  beheld,  only  a  stone’s  throw  from  them,  the  two  figimes  her 
father  had  been  watching  all  the  while  where  the  road  lay  over  the  black,  wind¬ 
swept  heath.  Gazing  at  them,  her  figure  as  she  knelt  gradually  grew  more  erect. 
Nearer  and  nearer  they  came.  The  dying  eyes  watched  them,  seeing  as  in  the 
light  of  that  spring  morning  the  vanishing  of  all  hope  and  joy,  and  the  white  lips 
still  murmured  voicelessly,  “  Going  away — going,  going  away !” 

She  pressed  him  against  her  heart  closely,  wildly,  as  if  to  stifle  the  cry  which 
nature,  long  suppressed,  sent  forth  to  the  foremost  figure  on  the  heath,  that 
seemed  not  a  human  figure  only  to  her,  but,  like  the  break  of  morning  over  the 
desolate,  death-haunted  road,  a  sudden  star  rising  beyond  all  her  black  misery.  It 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  group  of  seulptured  stone  on  the  dark  roadside,  so 
still  and  silent  were  they  now,  with  both  faces  set  towards  the  east,  whence  one 
saw  Death  approaching,  and  the  other  Life. 

When  Christopher  came  close  up  to  them,  one  was  as  senseless  as  the  stone 
they  knelt  on,  and  the  other,  with  her  arms  wrapped  about  the  dead  form,  still 
turned  her  face  towards  him,  as  one  down  in  a  deep  pit  of  darkness  and  agony 
might  blindly  lift  her  face  towards  the  sky. 

THE  END. 
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MEREDETH  CHICHESTER; 

A  TALE  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “GREYIIILL,  A  STORY  OF  A  SPIRIT.” 

CHAPTER  XI. 

MR.  CHICHESTER’S  SECRET. 

The  clock  had  just  struck  seven.  Merodeth  had  retunied  from  her  walk,  hail 
removed  her  hat  and  cloak,  and  was  now  nervously  awaiting  her  husband’s  arrival. 
At  times  she  would  fancy  she  heard  his  step,  and  her  heart  would  throb  tumultuously, 
and  licr  check  fla«h  high.  But  it  was  only  the  nistle  of  the  leaves  as  they  were 
wafted  to  the  ground,  stricken  and  sere,  by  the  cool  night  breeze.  She  grew  pale 
with  6iLsi>cnsc.  Did  he  refuse  to  come?  Was  he  so  implacable  that  the  forgiveness 
so  hmubly  aske<l  was  to  be  absolutely  denied?  Must  she  live  alone  in  the  future, 
and  he  knowing  all  the  time  how  desolate  she  was,  and  how  much  her  heart  yearned 
for  the  warmth  and  shelter  of  his  protecting  love  ? 

But  hark !  here  he  was  at  last.  She  could  hear  his  firm,  even  tread  on  the 
gravel  outside,  and  then  there  cam  s  a  long,  long  pause.  What  kept  him  now  ? 
He  need  not  falter  on  the  door-step  of  his  own  home,  or  hesitate  to  enter  the  room 
where  his  young  wife  of  seventeen  stood  awaiting  him,  rosy  with  hope,  and 
tremulous  with  joy. 

Ten  minutes  elai^sed,  during  whieh  the  bright  cheek  had  grown  white,  the 
brilliant  eyes  dim  with  tears,  and  then  Edward  Chichester  entered  the  room.  He 
dragged  himself  towards  the  hearth,  where  she  stood  petrified  with  fear,  and  casting 
pained,  searching  glances  into  his  livid  countenance.  Then  she  sank  on  her  knees 
before  hun,  and  her  hope  and  her  pride  dejiarted  together.  He  had  not  forgiven 
her,  and  she  could  not  be  seiiarated  from  him  now. 

“  Oh !  don’t  send  me  away,”  she  sobbed  out,  as  hmnbly  as  a  little  child  asking 
forgiveness  at  its  mother’s  knee.  “  You  don’t  know  all,  or  you  wouldn’t  want  me 
to  live  by  myself,  and  be  so  lonely  and  miserable.  You  promised  you  would  love 
and  cherish  me  always :  don’t  forsake  me  so  early.  I  am  young  yet,  and  must  go 
on  suffering  such  a  numlier  of  long  years ;  my  heart  faints  at  the  very  thought. 
If  you  can’t  have  ])ity  on  me  why  don’t  you  kill  me  at  once?  it  would  be  more 
merciful  in  reality  than  to  let  me  pine  to  death  in  leisurely  tortures — yon  know  it 
would." 

She  Btaye<l  her  imix'tuous  lamentations  and  looked  up  at  him.  The  mournful, 
impassioned  eyes  ahnost  devoured  her  with  their  eager  glances.  Then  he  put  out 
his  strong  arms  and  drew  her  back  against  him,  crushing  her  to  his  heart,  the 
beautiful  child-wife,  once  regarded  nnth  pitiful  kindness  alone,  but  now  precious 
and  beloved  through  every  fibre  of  his  being. 

In  the  solitude  of  Holm  Cray  he  had  learnt  to  know  his  true  feelings.  He  saw 
now  that  he  had  been  jealous,  when  he  thought  himself  only  just,  and  that  any 
wound  to  his  honour  Meredeth’s  faithlessness  might  bring  him  would  be  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  woimd  to  his  heart.  He  was  passionately  enamoured  of 
this  child.  He  yearned  for  a  sight  of  her  face.  He  thirsted  to  touch  her  hand 
and  kiss  her  lijis.  And  she?  Might  she  not  lx:  alienate<l  from  him  by  his  past 
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coldness,  and  find  it  impossible  to  respond  to  his  new  affection  ?  It  would  only  be 
natural,  perhaps,  that  she  should  take  her  revenge  now  that  she  found  it  courting 
her  in  a  legitimate  sliape.  Only  his  punishment  would  be  bitter  and  sore,  and 
of  hfe-long  dimation.  She  was  young,  and  slie  might  forget:  he  was  a  man, 
older  even  in  nature  than  in  years,  and  once  a  passion  taken  into  his  heart  it 
must  abide  there,  whole,  entire,  unconquerable  in  strength  and  puissance  until  the 
end  of  time. 

His  first  look  when  he  reached  home  was  for  his  wife.  His  face  grew  troubled 
when  his  mother  advanced  to  meet  bun — and  alone. 

“  Where’s  Meredeth  ?”  he  inquired,  and  in  spite  of  himself  the  vague  flutter  at 
his  heart  gave  a  perceptible  tremor  to  his  voice. 

“  Why,  my  dear,  didn’t  you  know  she  was  gone  ?” 

“  Gone,  mother  1” 

He  steadied  himself  against  a  chair.  He  felt  os  if  he  must  fall. 

“  Yes ;  she  went  the  day  after  you.  I  am  astonisljud  that  she  didn’t  tell  yoU 
about  it  in  any  of  her  letters.” 

“  We  never  corresponded.  But  can’t  you  let  me  know  where  I  may  hope  to 
find  her?” 

Mrs.  Chichester  stared  at  her  son  in  candid  amazement. 

“  At  the  Hall,  my  dear,  of  course.  Where  else  should  she  be  ?” 

“  Thank  you,  mother,”  and  he  kissed  her  with  unusuid  demonstrativeness,  then 
caught  up  his  hat  again,  and  made  for  the  d<x)r.  She  had  never  seen  him  so  eager, 
BO  excited.  All  her  wits  (no  very  exalteii  store)  were  occupie<l  in  wondering  at  and 
watching  him  as  he  hurried  on  his  greiit-coat,  her  cool,  dignified  son,  like  an 
impetuous  schoolboy.  She  never  thought  of  the  letter  under  her  care  until  his 
hand  was  on  the  latch  and  the  door  was  opening  for  his  egress,  when  she  suddenly 
called  him  back,  and  delivered  up  her  charge.  He  tore  it  out  of  the  envelope,  and 
read  it  eagerly  by  the  hall  lamp.  Then  he  turned  her  way,  his  face  in  a  glow,  his 
grey  eyes  darkening  into  iwassionate  brilliancy,  his  whole  air  transformed. 

“  Don’t  wait  for  me  at  home  to-night,”  he  said,  kissing  his  mother  again  with  a 
tenderness  bom  of  his  new  joy ;  and  he  went  away  with  a  quick,  buoyant  step, 
whilst  she  looked  after  him  a  little  wistfully,  and  unconsciously  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

For  thirty-one  years  had  she  held  undivided  sovereignty  over  her  son’s  heaidi, 
and  now  slie  must  abdicate  her  throne.  It  was  a  good  thing  that  Mrs.  Chichester 
was  not  senwtive,  or  she  might  have  passed  a  wretched  night,  weeping  over  her 
BhattiTed  sceptre,  as  mothers  who  arc  teuder-hearto<l  arc  wont  to  do.  As  it  was, 
she  felt  a  little  disturbed,  and  made  so  many  misbxkes  in  her  knitting,  that  at  hvst 
she  flung  it  aside  to  await  Merodeth’s  skilful  correction,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
^  Whole  Duty  of  Man,”  and  a  doze. 

And  now  to  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  at  first  digressed. 

“  Edward,”  said  Menxleth,  withdrawing  her  face  from  his  lx)8oni,  where  it  had 
lain  contentedly  several  minutes,  “  if  you  love  me  as  you  say — as  you  seem  to  do — 
oh !  why  did  you  look  so  white  and  bad  when  you  first  came  in  V” 

“Come  here — on  my  knee — ^therel  Now  listen,  chiM.  You  remembei’ that  I 
once  told  you  of  some  secret  which  poisoned  my  whole  life  and  happiness  V” 

“  Yes.” 

“  You  shall  hear  this  secret  now.  Henceforth,  Meredeth,  my  wife,  my  love, 
I  have  no  disguises  from  yon.” 
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She  thanked  him  for  this  promise  by  a  soft,  fluttering  kiss  on  the  liand  tliat 
held  her  own.  ITien  he  began. 

“  As  you  know,  Meredeth,  I  was  an  only  cliild,  and  a  thoroughly  spoilt,  wilful, 
impetuous  Lad.  My  father  died  when  I  was  twelve  years  old,  and  my  mother, 
unwilling  to  j)ai-t  with  me,  and  yet  feeling  that  my  management  was  likely  to  prove 
an  undertaking  beyond  her  strength,  engaged  a  tutor  for  me  at  home,  and  laboured 
unremittingly  to  undo  all  the  good  effects  of  his  teaching  and  discipline  by  her  own 
injudicious  interference.  I  don’t  speak  this  in  bitterness,  Meredeth,  for  I  love  my 
mother  dearly,  as  you  know ;  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  help  noting  down  the  evil 
tendencies  of  this  interference,  in  order  that  you  may  better  understand  and  excuse 
subsequent  events. 

“  When  I  was  between  seventeen  and  eighteen,  my  mother,  who  had  been 
spending  a  couple  of  weeks  at  the  sea-side,  returned  home  with  an  unexpected  addition 
to  our  family  circle  in  the  shape  of  a  lady  companion.  Tliis  companion  was  a  tall, 
handsome  person  of  about  twenty-six,  and  of  that  bold,  dashing  appearance  which 
is  so  attractive  to  an  imaginative  youth.  Of  course  I  found  it  necessary  to  fall 
desperately  in  love  with  her  on  the  spot.  Unfortunately,  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  I  was  not  the  only  one  in  the  house  taken  captive  by  this  lady’s  charms.  My 
tutor,  whom  I  had  always  fancied  invulnerable,  became  smitten  with  the  same 
malady  as  myself,  and  went  through  all  its  phases,  up  to  the  fever  crisis,  with 
conscientious  exactitude.  I  grew  mad  with  jeidousy,  the  more  so  as  it  was  soon 
ma<^le  evident  that  my  rival  was  the  favom-ed  one,  and  that  my  mother’s  companion 
thought  it  wiser  to  take  Mr.  Davenant  at  once  than  wait  three  or  four  years  for 
me,  with  the  chance  of  my  changing  my  mind  at  least  twenty  times  in  the  interim. 

“All  this  was  kept  from  me  as  much  as  possible,  for  fear  my  impetuosity  should 
mar  matters,  or  force  the  denouement  before  the  principal  parties  concerned  were  ripe 
for  action ;  but  1  was  not  so  easily  deceived  as  my  mother.  One  day  I  tracked  the 
lovers  in  their  walk,  and  came  upon  them  pleasantly  engaged  in  an  embrace  of 
great  mutual  tenderness.  My  imbridlcd  jxissions  were  lashed  into  insane  fury  by 
the  sight.  I  ruslied  upon  them,  upbraided  them  violently  for  their  ingratitude  and 
treachery,  and  was  moving  away  again,  threatening  to  go  at  once  to  my  mother 
with  the  whole  tale  of  the  deceit  practised  against  her  on  both  sides,  when  she — the 
woman — I  cannot  speak  her  name,  Meredeth,  nor  is  there  any  need  that  I  should — 
faced  me  with  a  string  of  cold,  cruel,  biting  taunts  on  her  tongue,  and  I — 1  was 
coward  enough  to  strike  her.  She  gave  a  sort  of  gasp,  or  moan,  and  fell  prone  at 
my  feet,  senseless.  Mr.  Davenant  raised  her  in  his  arms  and  held  her  there,  whilst 
I  stootl  over  them  both,  watching  the  white  face  on  his  shoulder,  my  very  soul  sus¬ 
pended  on  those  livid  lips  which  might  never  again  unclose.  A  full  hour  elapsed 
wherein  she  had  not  shown  the  faintest  sign  of  life,  and  then  she  opened  her  eyes 
and  looked  about  her  with  a  dim,  stupefied  glance,  falling  back  against  Mr.  Davenant 
almost  directly  with  a  repressed  groan.  Mr.  Davenant  looked  up  at  me  more 
sorrowfid  and  reproachful  than  angry. 

“  ‘  Edward  Chichester,’  he  said,  ‘  let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you  for  the  rest  of  your 
life.  By  God’s  mercy  she  is  saved  to  us ;  but  you  liave  been  so  near  comnutting  a 
fold  and  unprovoked  murder,  that  you  will  never  be  able  to  trust  yourself  again, 
unless  you  may  learn  better,  in  the  future,  to  bridle  your  unholy  passions.’ 

“  I  muttered  something  about  it  all  being  their  fault,  and  slunk  away  abashed. 
That  evening  she  came  amongst  us  dressed  in  the  gayest  garments  her  wardrobe 
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cout;iined — a  bright  yellow  gown,  of  silk,  I  believe,  ami  something  bhock  and  pendent 
falling  on  it,  and  fastened  in  her  hair.  I  had  never  seen  her  look  so  comniandingly, 
so  bewitchingly  handsome,  though  her  face  was  as  white  as  death,  and  there  were 
deep  purple  shadows  under  her  eyes.  She  wiis  very  languid,  and  her  faculties 
seemed  misty  and  confused,  as  they  generally  are  after  concussion  of  the  brain — 
which  my  blow  had  produced — but  otherwise  there  appeared  so  little  cause  for 
anxiety,  that  Air.  Davenant  pointed  the  moral  of  my  most  wicketl  and  cowardly  act 
with  a  sigh  of  reproach  at  me,  and  a  smile  of  love  at  her.  ITie  next  morning,  with¬ 
out  warning,  without  a  word  to  any  cf  us,  she  disappeared.  Weeks  passed,  and  we 
heard  nothing  of  her.  Mr.  Davenant  was  inconsolable,  and  left  me  to  prosecute  a 
search  for  her,  which,  he  fancied,  must  be  successful ;  and  I  was  making  every 
preparation  for  my  departure  for  Oxford,  when  one  morning  I  received  a  letter 
in  her  handwriting,  but  so  terribly  blotched  and  scrawled  iis  to  be  almost  illegible : — 

“  ‘  Come  to  me  at  once,  Edward  Chichester ;  it  would  be  better  tliat  you  should 
sec  me  again  before  I  die ;  and  my  last  moments  are  so  nciir  now,  they  tell  me  that 
I  must  count  them  by  hours,  and  not  by  days.  O  my  God !  these  racking,  teniblc 
pains !  I  cannot  write  any  more.’ 

“  The  letter  was  short  enough,  but  it  was  the  text  for  me  of  a  life-long  sermon. 
I  obeyed,  following  the  address  inclosed  by  some  strange  hand,  and  that  very  night 
I  stood  by  her  dying  bed.  She  was  in  the  yellow  gown ;  it  was  a  whim  of  hers, 
whispered  the  attendant,  to  die  and  be  buried  in  this,  and  she  could  not  bear  to 
contradict  her.  I  knelt  by  her  side  in  an  agony  of  sorrow  and  rcmoi-se ;  I  praye  1 
of  her  to  forgive  me  my  great  and  cruel  wrong.  I  cried  like  a  child,  and  she  tol  I 
me  that  she  had  thought  to  be  able  to  pardon  me  everything,  but  she  found  it  so 
hard  to  die — to  die  so  young — to  die  in  such  agonies — that  she  could  not  forgive 
me,  try  as  she  would.  After  this  she  became  so  exhausted,  and  drew  her  breath 
with  such  difficulty,  that  the  nurse  told  me  the  hist  hour  was  come,  and  dragged 
me  away.  ‘  AVhy  shoidd  I  witness  the  final  struggle  T  she  said ;  ‘  I  could  do  no 
good.  She  wiis  accustomed  to  these  scenes,  and  could  manage  very  well  alone.’  1 
was  only  too  glatl  to  be  spared  the  sight,  and  I  went. 

“  The  next  morning  I  left  for  home,  without  having  dared  to  seek  a  coiTobora- 
tion  of  my  fears  from  the  nurse.  But  the  morning  after  came  a  long  letter  from 
her,  giving  a  horribly  minute  description  of  the  last  agonies,  and  begging  to  know 
where  she  was  to  look  for  her  own  wages,  and  the  funeral  expenses.  I  paid  both,  of 
course.  I  afterwards  went  to  Oxford.  But  where  could  there  be  any  peace  for  me  i 
I  was  like  a  second  Cain,  with  the  brand  of  murderer  on  my  brow.  But  why  nee  I 
I  describe  all  those  suffeiings  that  made  of  me  a  cold,  sUtu  man  before  iny  youth 
had  lost  its  first  bloom?  Remorse  disciplined  and  controlletl  my  unfortunate 
temper  more  effectually  than  any  other  possible  agency.  I  was  never  near  an  out¬ 
burst  that  I  did  not  remember  in  time  that  my  whole  happiness  had  been  sacrificed 
to  the  momentary  indulgence  of  an  evil  mood,  and  I  finally  became  the  conqueror 
of  my  passions,  but,  alas !  when  it  was  too  late  to  gain  any  honour  from  the  victory, 
or  reap  its  reward.  Now  you  know,  Meredeth,  why  I  had  once  thought  it  impos¬ 
sible  that  I  should  ever  marry,  and  the  cause  of  my  great  doubt  that  you  should 
ever  find  any  happiness  with  me.” 

“And  I  know  why  you  determined  to  rim  the  risk.  You  were  assured  tliat  my 
life  depended  upon  a  marriage  with  you.” 

“  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  Meredeth.  But  who  told  you  all  this  ?” 
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“  Mrs.  Chichester.  I  pressed  her  so  hard  for  your  motive  in  marr3ring  me  that 
she  was  obliged  to  reveal  the  whole  truth.” 

“And  now  the  recollection  of  this  cannot  be  very  mortifying  to  you,  Meredeth, 
for  you  know  that,  if  we  were  both  free  again,  I  would  leave  no  stone  unturned,  no 
chance  untried,  to  gain  you  for  my  wife.  If  your  pride  has  been  wounded  by  my 
coldness,  it  may  be  healed  now  by  the  thought  that  a  kingdom  would  not  console 
me  for  the  loss  of  your  love.  And  this  I  mean  to  prove,  if  God  grant  me  life.” 

But  at  this  moment  the  servant  announced  dinner,  and  all  conversation  was,  for 
the  time,  suspended. 


CHATTER  XII.  AND  LAST. 

MORE  CONFESSIOKS. 

When  they  returned  to  the  drawing-room  again,  Merefleth  drew  a  low  stool  in 
front  of  the  fire,  and  rested  her  bright  cheek  against  her  husband’s  knees,  whilst  he 
concluded  the  interrupted  narrative : — 

“  It  is  now  nearly  fourteen  years,  Meredeth,  since  tlie  event  that  cast  such  a 
shadow  over  my  life  took  place.  I  can  remember  that  in  the  first  years  I  never 
closed  my  eyes  without  the  picture  of  that  dying-bed  being  vividly  represented  in 
dreams.  But  gra<lually  the  first  distinctness  faded,  and  I  l)egan  to  experience  some 
sort  of  tranquillity.  Surely  fourteen  years  of  sorrow  and  shame,  fourteen  years  of 
repentance  and  prayers,  must  be  as  gooil  an  atonement,  as  thorough  an  expiation 
of  such  a  sin,  as  the  one  sharp,  solitary  pang  of  an  ignominious  death.  For  years 
I  died  every  day ;  for  years  I  slept  every  night  with  the  noose  about  my  neck,  and 
the  yells  of  an  impious  mob  in  my  ears.  And  then  I  thought  I  might  forget  and 
be  liappy.  But  fate  is  pitiless.  No  brighter  home,  no  sweeter  young  wife,  could 
any  man  have  than  I  count  as  my  own,  and  yet  the  happiness  I  might  have  through 
and  by  them  is  poisoned  to  me.” 

“  Oh,  Edward !”  exclaimed  Meraleth  with  pitiful  earnestness,  “don’t  say  so.” 

“  Meredeth,  listen  here,  child.  Do  you  believe  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  ever 
revisit  the  earth  ?” 

Meredeth  shuddered.  I’here  was  something  in  the  significance  of  his  manner 
that  taught  her  to  see  in  this  question  a  direct  bearing  on  his  tale. 

“No,  Edward,”  she  answered,  assuming  a  confidence  she  did  not  feel.  “  Do  you  ?” 

“  I  do.” 

She  clutched  his  arm  tightly,  and  gave  a  scared  look  about  the  room.  Then 
she  whispered,  under  her  breath — 

“  Have  you  ever  seen  a  spirit?” 

“  I  saw  one  to-night.” 

Meredeth  gave  another  terrified  glance,  first  into  the  Corners  of  the  room,  and 
then  into  her  husband’s  face.  Jlr.  Chichester  was  strictly  truthful,  despising  even 
an  exaggeration ;  and  this  knowledge  increased  Meredeth’s  fear  and  faith  at  the 
same  time.  She  clung  close  to  his  arm,  fascinated,  yet  horror-struck,  longing  to 
hejir  more,  and  yet  dreading  to  have  her  doubts  sh.attered ;  and  a  terrible  truth 
forced  upon  her  understanding,  at  the  cost  of  future  peace  and  tranquillity. 

“  Are  you  frightened,  Meredeth  ?”  asked  her  husband,  as  he  saw  her  cheek 
gleam  white  in  the  fire-light.  “I  don’t  think. we  need  or  ought  to  be  by  such 
manifestations.  We  should  try  to  fathom  their  motive  and  meaning,  in  order  to 
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mend  our  ways  where  we  h.'ive  offended,  and  then  we  shall  give  ourselves  no  reason 
to  apprehend  a  repetition  of  the  warning.” 

“  But  are  you  quite  sure  that  it  was  a  spirit  you  saw  ?” 

“  I  solemnly  believe  it  to  have  been  one,  and  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  been 
mistaken.  I  opened  the  door  myself,  meaning  to  come  in  upon  you  suddenly,  and 
surprise  you.  I  took  off  my  great-coat,  and  was  just  going  to  hang  up  my  hat, 
when  I  suddenly  caught  the  glimmer  of  a  yellow  dress,  and  there,  under  the  lamp, 
courting  the  full  light,  was  the  woman  I  had  murdered.  She  stood  bolt  in  my 
path,  her  face  white  and  rigid,  her  whole  aspect  terribly  imposing  in  its  shadowy 
calmness.  She  seemed  neither  to  seek  nor  to  avoid  me,  and  the  broad,  dull  glare 
of  her  filmy  eye  lacked  both  intelligence  and  intention.  This  made  the  apparition 
all  the  more  significant  to  me  as  the  agent  of  a  Higher  Power — one  working  not 
in  the  cause  of  her  own  passions,  ns  known  and  felt  in  the  hour  of  her  humanity, 
but  a  servant  and  messenger  of  Him  who  has  said,  ‘Vengeance  is  mine— I  will 
repay.’  I  bent  my  head  in  prayer.  When  I  looked  up  again  the  spectre  had 
vanished.” 

“  And  it  was  her  spirit,  you  arc  sure  V” 

“  As  sure  as  I  am  of  your  identity,  or  of  my  own.” 

“  Oh,  Edward !  what  can  it  mean  ?” 

“  It  means,  Meraleth,”  he  answered,  in  a  tone  of  profound  gravity  and  sadness, 
“  that  my  expiation  has  not  sufficed.” 

He  had  scarcely  finished  his  sentence  before  the  scr\'ant  entered  the  room, 
bearing  a  letter  for  ileroflcth,  which,  she  said,  a  messenger  had  just  left.  Alcredeth 
opened  it  carelessly,  thinking  it  might  be  an  invitation  from  some  neighbour,  and 
began  to  read.  But  suddenly  her  eye  fixcil,  her  cheek  glowed,  and  then,  like  an 
impulsive  child  as  she  was,  she  prostrated  herself  at  her  husband’s  knees,  buried  her 
face  in  his  breast,  and  began  to  sob.  But  soon  she  (hashed  away  her  tears,  and 
looked  up  at  him  radiant  and  blooming,  and  very  beautiful  with  her  new  joy. 

“  Read  my  letter — read  my  letter !"  was  all  she  could  say. 

He  took  it  from  her  hand,  exceedingly  puzzled,  and  perhaps  a  little  hmi, 
imagining,  in  all  sincerity,  that  some  trivial  satisfaction  had  power  to  quench  the 
thought  of,  and  interest  in,  him  and  his  cares. 

“  Read  it  aloud,”  she  said  again ;  “  I  haven’t  understood  it  quite  well  yet,  and 
I  don’t  want  to  miss  a  single  word.” 

Idien  Mr.  Chichester  lx!gan,  at  first  indifferently,  but  gradually  warming  into 
perfect  and  inexpressible  happiness  as  he  proceeded  : — 

“  My  dear  Meredetii, — A  kind  action  softens  the  hardest  heart.  I  crossed 
your  threshold  full  of  evil  thoughts  and  purposes,  and  here  am  I  now  vegetating 
in  a  little  rustic  inn,  with  the  soul  within  me  as  mild  and  forgiving  as  that 
of  the  most  long-suffering  of  turtle-doves.  But  a  truce  to  these  nonseusicalities.  I 
feel  serious,  and  I  have  a  serious  tale  to  tell.  Perhaps  your  husband  may  have 
informed  you,  in  some  hour  of  confidence,  of  the  great  wrong  of  his  boyho(xl — for 
he  was  a  boy — and  that  was  his  best,  nay,  his  only  excuse,  though  I  could  not 
believe  it  possible  to  find  one  at  all  at  the  time.  But  the  thirst  for  revenge  was  on 
me — that  deadly  thirst  which  nothing  but  blood  can  quench.  Your  husband  did 
not  tell  you,  I  fancy,  that  the  name  of  his  victim  was  Eliza  McDougall,  but  I  tell 
you  now — ^now  that  you  have  taught  me  to  be  gencs'uus  by  the  example  of  your  own 
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generoeity.  So,  you  see,  Mr.  Chichester  Avas  no  murderer  after  all ;  but  it  plcasctl  mo 
that  he  should  believe  himself  one,  and  carry  a  life-long  remorse  away  with  him 
from  a  feigned  death-bed.  My  accomplice  was  avaricious,  and  I  was  cunning,  and 
we  managed  matters  so  well  between  us  as  to  prevent  him  from  entertaining  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  fraud.  I  saw  him  rush  from  the  house  like  one  distracted  ; 
then  I  turned  on  my  pillow,  chuckling,  and  went  to  sleep.  I  knew  Edwaixl 
Chichester  wcU,  and  I  coidd  easily  count  every  hour  of  peace  he  would  have  after 
that  scene.  I  don’t  think  I,  in  any  way,  miscalculated  my  influence.  Tho  last 
time  that  I  saw  him  was  from  a  window  looking  on  to  the  playground,  at  Mm. 
Winthrop’s,  and,  somehow,  he  did  not  give  me  the  idea  of  a  very  happy  man. 
But  the  time  came  when  I  could  not  be  sure  that  he  was  feeling  as  remorseful  as 
he  should.  I  thought  that  a  man  who  had  a  beautiful  wife  and  a  luxurious  home 
might  possibly  permit  himself  to  feel  liappy,  and  would  need  a  vivid  reminder  of 
past  occurrences  to  keep  him  in  training.  So,  hearing  of  your  husband’s  absence, 
I  came  to  see  you  at  Ilendombury.  You  w'ere  very  tender  of  me,  Meretleth, 
clinging  about  me  in  your  old  loving  way,  your  great,  wistfid  eyes  filling  with  tears 
when  I  spoke  of  myself  and  my  troubles ;  but  you  have  your  reward.  Like  a  good 
wife,  you  Avere  paying  off  your  husband's  debts — paying  them  with  the  ready  coin 
of  a  warm  heart — kind  Avords.  Three  hours  back  you  came  part  of  the  way  with 
me  to  Wilmington.  Then  you  left  me  to  go  home  and  welcome  EdAvard  Chichester, 
and  I  followed  you  at  a  distance,  for  I  had  also  my  greetings  to  make. 

“  Favoured  by  the  darkness,  I  crept  back  to  the  room  I  Inul  occupied  during 
my  stay,  robed  myself  in  the  fateful  yellow  dress,  and  descended  in  time  to  meet 
Mr.  Chichester  in  the  hall,  and  poison  for  him  the  happy  hour  of  his  reunion  with 
you.  Then  I  went  away ;  but  I  did  not  feel  so  joyful  as  I  had  thought  to  do. 
How  was  that  ?  I  had  so  counted  on  this  revenge ;  it  had  been  my  bedfellow  at 
night,  my  companion  in  the  day,  and  yet  when  it  was  accomplished  there  Avas  no 
sense  of  contentment,  no  feeling  as  of  some  pleasiuit  task  fulfilled,  but  a  dull, 
miserable,  aching  sensation  of  shame  and  unrest.  Yes,  I  Avas  ashamed  of  my  own 
evil  instincts  for  the  first  time  in  my  dreaiy,  misspent  life.  I  remembered  your 
tearful  kiss  at  parting,  your  sweet  words  of  welcome  when  I  arriveil,  your  tenderly- 
worded  regrets  that  I  should  be  turned  adrift  to  make  Avay,  as  it  were,  for  your 
happiness,  and  I  grew  so  soft-hearted,  Meredeth,  that  I  verily  believe  I  was  fool 
enough  to  cry.  I  went  and  sat  down  in  the  deserted  room  of  the  little  station,  and 
reAriewed  my  desolate  life — motherless,  homeless,  childless — and  I  knew  that  I  might 
have  been  good  and  true  if  God  liad  given  me  human  ties,  or  had  turned  my  heart 
to  seek  my  future  in  the  affection  once  offered  me,  instead  of  in  the  search  for 
revenge.  But  all  these  moralisings  Avere  vain— quite  vain  now.  At  this  moment 
I  seemed  to  hear  the  whisper  of  my  mother’s  voice  in  the  prayer  taught  me  from 
her  lips  in  early  childhood — ‘  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us’ — and  I  could  hold  out  no  longer  against  the  good  promptings 
which  seemed  to  come  direct  from  the  lips  of  a  dead  and  angel  mother.  I  sprang 
from  my  seat,  for  fear  the  good  intention  I  had  formed  should  evaporate  ere  it  had 
brought  forth  any  fruits,  and  went  immediately  to  beg  pen,  ink,  and  paper  from 
the  clerk.  These  obligingly  lent  me,  I  sat  down,  unmolested,  in  the  waiting-room, 
the  silence  of  death  about  and  around  me  only  broken  once  by  the  impatient  whiz 
of  a  passing  train,  and  then  and  there  made  the  confession  which  was  to  restore  to 
Mr.  Chichester  the  peace  and  happiness  of  which  I  have  so  long  deprived  him.  Tell 
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him,  then,  he  is  no  murderer,  and  nsk  him,  in  return  for  this  knowledge,  gained 
through  you,  to  expend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  making  yours  blessed  and  beloved. 
Before  this  reaches  you  I  shall  be  on  my  way  to  London :  by  to-morrow  night  I 
hope  and  pray  to  have  left  the  shores  of  England  far  behind,  never  to  cast  eyes  on 
them  again.  But  wherever  I  may  go,  Meredeth  Chichester,  my  heart  will  tiu-n  to  you 
with  grateful  love,  and,  now  that  I  dare  pray  again,  your  name  shall  go,  night  and 
morning,  accompanied  with  the  petition  for  many  good  gifts,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  to  the  foot  of  the  Great  Throne. — Euz.v  McDocoall.” 

“  There,  Edward !”  said  Meredeth,  with  tears  and  smiles  struggling  for  mastery 
in  her  beautiful  eyes.  “  Do  you  believe  in  spirits  now  ?” 

“  No,  I  don’t ;  but  I  believe  in  witches,”  answered  her  husband,  with  the  play¬ 
fulness  of  restored  youth  brightening  his  face  and  words.  “  The  most  voluminous 
epistle  ever  indited  wouldn’t  destroy  my  faith  in  that  respect.  Here  am  I,  quite 
bewitched,  and  so  is  Miss  McDougall — both  of  us  falling  victims  to  your  arts. 
And  I  had  forgotten  Mr.  Cadurcis — ‘  Now  really,  upon  my  honour !’  ”  he  added, 
mimicking  the  young  guardsman’s  drawl  to  perfection — “  ‘  it  would  be  very 
unpleasant  to  him  if  we  omitted  his  name  from  the  list  of  your  conquests.” 

“  Oh,  Edward !  don’t  speak  of  him.” 

“  No?  Well,  we  won’t  if  you  like.  But  come,  Meredeth,  you  have  a  some¬ 
thing  to  tell  me,  and,  as  this  seems  a  grand  night  for  mysterious  revelations,  pray 
let  us  have  the  ‘  Wife’s  Secret’  as  an  appropriate  finale.” 

But  Meredeth  held  back,  coy  and  rosy. 

“  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  need  to  tell  it  now,”  the  answered,  very  demurely, 
at  last. 

“  Is  that  fair,  when  I  have  been  so  candid  and  exp.iiisive?” 

“  It  is  nothing  very  important.” 

“  Let  me  be  the  judge  of  that — won’t  you  ?  I  must  owu  to  feeling  curious,  and 
I  greatly  desire  to  have  my  curiosity  gratified.” 

But  Meredeth  was  not  to  be  persuaded  until  slie  saw  her  husband  looking  grave, 
and  feared  that  he  was  hurt ;  then  she  buried  her  head  in  his  neck,  and  murmured 
very  softly — 

“  Should  you  love  me  any  better,  Edwai’d,  if  you  thought  that  some  day  I 
might  give  you  a  child  ?” 

“  Is  it  so,  Meredeth  ?”  he  said  eagerly. 

And  he  held  her  back  from  him,  and  looked  with  the  tender  st  love  into  her 
blushing,  modest,  tearful  face. 

“  Even  if  you  had  quite  decided  to  leave  me,  you  would  have  stay-;  1  after  I  hail 
told  you  that,  Edward,  wouldn’t  you  ?”  she  asked  again  presently. 

“  Diu-ling !”  he  said,  pressing  her  to  his  bosom  as  if  he  could  never  let  her  go, 
come  what  may,  “  you  are  more  precious  to  me  than  life — even  than  honoui*. 
The  darkest  prison,  the  most  desolate  land,  would  be  made  light  and  joyful  to  me 
by  your  presence.  Your  love  is  my  crown  and  kingdom,  the  corner-stone  of  my 
every  hope.  I  leave  you,  child  ?  Never !  never !  I  could  not,  excepting  by  tearing 
my  heart  out  of  my  breast,  and  suffering  more  than  the  pangs  of  death.  No,  no, 
I  mean  to  cling  to  you  until  death  us  do  part,  blessing,  every  day  and  hour  of  my 
life,  the  merciful  chance  that  gave  me  Meredeth  Chichester  fur  wife.” 
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Honour,  StcJiO,  Marrtarfe,  Blnsinp^.  Vocal 
Dnet.  By  Arthur  S.  SulIiTan.  ‘is.  (wl.  (Cra¬ 
mer,  Beale,  anil  Wood,  Begent-street.) — This  is 
a  duet  for  equal  voices,  of  moderate  compass, 
and  very  prettily  harmonised.  We  recommend 
it  to  the  notice  of  sisters. 

Bis  Oire  Her  to  Thy  Keeping.  Danish  Bridal 
Song.  Composed  by  E.  L.  Hime.  ds.  (Addi¬ 
son,  ‘210,  Uegent-street.) — Those  who  pnrehnse 
this  song  for  the  sake  of  the  portrait  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  in  her  bridal  robes,  with 
which  the  title-page  is  adorned,  will  not  bo  dis¬ 
appointed  cither  in  mnsic  or  words ;  both  are 
deserving  of  praise. 

The  J’riitce  of  Wales.  Fantasia  on  Welsh 
Melodies  for  the  Pianoforte.  By  Jnles  Benedict. 
6s.  (Chappell  and  Co.,  50,  New  Bond-street.) — 
This  fantasia  was  performed  by  Madame  Ara¬ 
bella  Goddard  at  the  National  Harp  Concerts 
at  St.  James's  Hall ;  it  is,  therefore,  at  once 
evident  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  of  execution. 
This  fact  will  be,  to  many  pianists,  rather  a 
subject  of  congratnlation  than  otherwise,  as  the 
number  of  pieces  suitable  for  first-rate  per¬ 
formers  is  comparatively  small.  We  can  speak 
of  it  in  the  very  highest  terms.  The  Welsh  airs 
are  arranged  in  the  most  brilliant  manner.  As 
a  further  attraction  it  is  illustrated  with  a 
^otograx’h  of  his  Itoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of 


Floating  Leaves.  Song.  By  Henry  Smart. 
2s.  fid.  (Boosey  and  Sons,  Holles-street,  Caven¬ 
dish-square.) — An  exquisite  song,  plaintive  in 
character,  and  requiring  much  expression  in 
the  vocalist. 

Through  the  Jasmine.  Song.  By  Claribel. 
3s.  (Boosey  and  Sons.) — We  are  glad  to  wel¬ 
come  a  new  song  by  this  fascinating  composer ; 
there  is  something  fresh  and  unhackneyed  about 
all  her  productions,  and  we  perceive  with  plea¬ 
sure  that  she  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
most  admired  writers  of  the  day.  The  present 
enchanting  song  is  quite  equal  to  any  of  her 
former  favourites,  and  we  need  not  say  more  in 
its  praise. 

Prince  of  Wales'  Bridal  March.  For  the 
Piano.  Composed  by  W.  H.  Gooilban.  Ss. 
(Metzlcr  and  Co.,  37  and  38,  Great  Marl- 
borongh-street.) — We  recommend  this  march  to 
the  notice  of  performers  of  moderate  ability,  as 
it  is  not  very  difficult,  but  exceedingly  effective  ; 
and  we  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  it  is  beneath 
the  attention  of  more  advanced  pianists.  It  is 
a  composition  of  great  merit. 

The  Anglo-Danish  Quadrille.  Arranged  by 
E.  L.  Hime.  4s.  (Duff  and  Hodgson,  20,  Ox¬ 
ford-street.) — This  is  one  of  the  best  sets  of 
quadrilles  published  for  some  time.  It  is  com- 
Tmsed  entirely  on  English  and  Danish  airs. 
The  finale  is  admirable ;  but  we  must  pro¬ 
test  against  the  introduction  of  Mendelssohn's 
Wedding  March.  A  piece  of  music  so  sublime 
in  its  character  is  surely  profaned  by  being  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  last  figure  of  a  quadrille. 

The  Alexandra  Polha.  By  Adam  AVright. 
2s.  fid.  (Robert  Cocks  and  Co.,  C,  New  Bur- 
lington-strect,  W.)  — A  pretty,  elegant  little  polka, 
possessing  more  originality  than  is  generally 


found,  or  even  expected,  in  music  of  this  de¬ 
scription. 

O  those  Fleeting  Thoughts!  Song.  By  Ma¬ 
dame  Sainton-Dolby.  2s.  fid.  (Lonsdale,  2fi, 
Old  Bond-street.) — A  pretty,  flowing  melody,  of 
an  elegant  character,  not  be-yond  the  capacity  of 
any  singer,  but  worthy  of  becoming  a  drawing¬ 
room  favourite. 

The  Kxile's  Tear.  Demiere  Reverie  Musicalc 

Sour  le  Piano.  Par  Madame  la  Duchesse 
'Orleans,  fis.  (Foster  and  King.) — A  plain¬ 
tive  and  very  sweet  melody  of  five  pages,  re¬ 
quiring  little  or  no  rapid  execution,  but  a 
smooth  touch  and  much  expression. 

T'he  Fcho  (f  the  B'eirrs.  Reverie  for  the 
Pianoforte.  By  Boyton  Smith.  3a.  (Ash¬ 
down  and  Parry,  Hanover-sqnare.) — The  name 
of  this  composer  is  almost  new  to  the  public  ; 
we  have  seeu  several  of  his  pieces  lately,  and 
like  them  much.  The  one  now  mentioned  is 
quiet  and  expressive,  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
a  “  Song  without  Words.” 

Britannia.  Fantasia  for  the  Pianoforte.  By 
Wilhelm  Kiihe.  4s.  (Ashdown  and  Party.) — 
This  is  a  brilliant  fantasia,  forming  a  com¬ 
panion  to  one  by  the  same  composer  published 
about  a  year  ago,  and  called  “  Vietoria."  The 
first  was  on  the  National  Anthem;  its  com¬ 
panion  is  ‘‘  Rule  Britannia.”  Both  are  very 
pretty  pieces — florid,  and  requiring  great  flexi¬ 
bility  of  finger. 

'fhe  Butterfly.  Caprice  Etude  for  the  Piano¬ 
forte.  By  Jules  Brissac.  Ss.  fid.  (Chappell 
and  Co.,  50,  New  Bond-street.) — The  most 
sparkling  and  captivating  piece  of  mnsic  we 
have  heard  for  some  time ;  it  has  been  played 
lately  by  Mrs.  John  Macfarren  in  her  enter¬ 
tainment,  called  “  A  Morning  at  the  Piano¬ 
forte,”  with  the  greatest  success. 

A  Floirer  is  Beauty,  hy  Fairy  Hands  Planted. 
Barcarole,  sung  by  Mr.  Santley  in  “  The  Ar¬ 
mourer  of  Nantes.”  Written  by  J.  V.  Bridg¬ 
man.  Composed  by  M.  W.  Balfe,  fls.  fid. 
(Addison  and  Lucas,  210,  Regent-street.) — Tliis 
is  one  of  the  most  admired  songs  from  the  new 
ojicra  lately  produced  at  the  English  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden;  it  is  in  the  usual  stylo 
of  a  barcarole,  commencing  plaintively  in  the 
minor  kev,  but  changing  afterwards  to  a  livelier 
strain.  (The  melody  is  very  soothing,  and,  with 
the  advantage  of  Mr.  Santley's  exquisite  singing, 
there  is  no  doubt  it  will  become  highly  popular. 
It  is  rendered  still  more  effective  by  a  d^cate 
harj)  accompaniment. 

it  Ix,re,  Thcu’rt  Like  a  Beed  Bent  Lotn. 
Ballad,  sung  by  Mr.  Hairison  in  “  The  Ar¬ 
mourer  of  Nantes.”  2s.  Gd. — One  of  the  tenor 
songs  from  the  same  opera,  and  the  most 
charming  ballad  which  has  proceeded  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Balfe  for  some  time.  It  was  rap¬ 
turously  encond  every  night. 

There's  One  trim  jtleared  Me.  Ballad,  sung 
bv  Miss  Ijonisa  Pyne  in  “  The  Armourer  of 
Nantes.”  2s.  Gd. — The  great  charm  of  this 
ballad  consists  in  its  simplicity.  We  do  not 
consider  the  melody  equal  in  bounty  to  either 
of  thdse  already  mentioned,  but  it  has  already 
become  a  favourite  with  the  imblic.  There  are 
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several  good  pianoforte  arrangements  of  the 
favourite  airs  in  the  opera,  among  which  those 
most  deserving  of  notice  are — A  Fantasia,  hy 
Kiihe  (ds.),  written  in  his  happiest  vein,  and 
exceedingly  brilliant,  withont  lieing  immode¬ 
rately  dilbralt ;  O  Ijort,  Thou’rt  J.ikf  a  Reft!, 
transcribed  by  Itriuley  lUchards  (.Is.),  a  sbortcr 
and  more  simple  composition,  carrying  the 
theme  very  pndtily  throngli,  and  only  five  pages 
long;  and  TVic  Jailar's  Sonij,  by  Francesco 
Berger  (.Is.),  also  of  moderate  length,  but  lively 
and  animated. 

The  Nightingales  are  Singing.  Song.  By 
Franz  Abt.  28.  Cd.  (Duff  and  Hodgson,  20, 
Oxford-street.) — The  only  objection  which  can 
possibly  be  raised  to  this  most  exquisite  song  is 
that  the  accompaniment  is  rather  ditlicnlt  for 
amatenrs.  It  is  a  perfect  gem,  equal  in  beanty 
to  “  When  the  Swallows,"  and  bidding  lair  to 
become  as  great  a  favonrite.  It  can  be  obtained 
in  two  keys,  K  flat  and  C ;  the  former  is  the 
one  in  which  it  is  snng  by  Madame  Titiens. 

Adieu  to  the  U  uodlands.  Duet.  Composed 
by  Franz  Abt.  2s.  6d.  (Dnff  and  Hodgson.) 
—A  charming  duct  for  two  treble  voices,  sweetly 
harmonised,  and  not  requiring  great  compass. 
The  words  are  in  English  and  German ;  or, 
more  correctly,  are  originally  German,  with  an 
English  translation. 

Me  Sluill  Have  Our  Moonlight  Yet.  Ballad. 
By  Samuel  Lover.  2s.  Gd.  (Duff  and  Ho<lg- 
Bon.) — No  doubt  most  of  our  readers  admire 
Lover's  ballads  ;  they  will  find  this  one  in  no 
way  inferior  to  any  of  his  well-known  favourites. 
Although  simple  in  character,  it  is  original  and 
pleasing. 

The  Vesper  Ifginn.  Aria.  Written  by  I.ady 
Flora  Hastings.  Composed  by  .John  Barnett. 
2s.  6d.  (Lambom,  Cock,  Hntching.s,  and  Co., 
62  and  63,  New  Bond-street.) — Even  witliont 
the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  poetry  as 
being  from  tho  pen  of  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  for  its  simple  pathos  and 
pure  tone  of  feeling,  which,  it  is  evident,  have 
been  perfectly  understood  and  appreciated  by 
Mr.  John  Barnett,  as  the  music  is  of  a  veiy 
superior  character. 

Li/e.  A  Sacred  Song.  Written  by  Harriet 
Power.  Composed  by  .1.  P.  Knight. — A  ph  asing 
and  simple  ballad,  of  limited  compass,  but  great 
sweetnesi  of  nielcsly. 

Sir  Bertram.  A  Lid  Jesdalc  Ballad.  The  Music 
by  Lady  John  Scott.  2s.  Young  Randall.  Song. 
The  Music  by  Lady  John  Scott.  2s.  (Lonsdale, 
26,  Old  Bond-street.) — Every  one  is  familiar 
with  tho  beautiful  ballad  “  Annie  Laurie,”  which 
has  for  years  been  considered  as  a  Nation.al  Air, 
but  is,  in  reality,  both  words  and  music,  the 
composition  of  Lady  .Tohn  Scott.  Exquisitely 
lovely  as  are  the  Scottish  National  Songs,  and 
deservedly  remarkable  for  intensity  of  feeling, 
they  do  not,  in  any  respect,  snrpnss  those  row 
before  ns.  It  is  ditflcnlt  to  say  to  which  of  the 
two  we  give  the  preference — each  tells  its  own 
tale,  but "  Sir  Bcrimin”  is  the  most  sombre,  and 
possesses  more  grandeur  than  its  companion. 

BVicn  Loring  Ones  are  Parted.  Koniance. 
Written  by  George  Liulcy.  Composed  by  F. 
Kticken.  8s.  (R.  Cocks  and  Co.,  6,  New  Bur- 

lington-strect,  W.) — A  very  graceful  romance 
for  voice  and  pianoforte,  the  accompaniment 


forming  by  no  means  an  unimportant  part  in 
the  general  effect,  not  overpowering  but  assist¬ 
ing  tho  voice. 

Sing,  Birdie,  Sing.  Song.  Words  by  Zeila. 
Music  by  Wilhelm  Ganz.  3s.  (Ashdown  and 
Parry,  18,  Hanover-square.)  —  The  sparkling 
and  joyous  character  of  this  song  will  render  it 
universally  admired  ;  it  was  sung  by  Madlle. 
Parepa  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  Concerts 
with  great  and  deserved  success. 

The  Pure  in  Heart  shall  Meet  Again.  Song 
for  a  Contralto  Voice.  Words  by  W.  Guernsey. 
Music  by  Henry  Smart.  2s.  6d.  (Cramer, 
Boole,  and  Wood,  liegcnt-streut.) — A  composi¬ 
tion  of  extraordinary  merit,  both  as  respects 
tho  words  and  music ;  the  latter  is  of  a  very 
high  order. 

The  Keeniiuj  Chime  is  Siunding.  Song. 
Words  by  Arthur  Matthisou.  Music  by  M.  W. 
Balfe.  2s.  6d.  (Cramer,  Beale,  and  Wood.) — 
The  voice  part  of  this  ballad  is,  perhaps,  slightly 
monotonous  and  wanting  in  variety,  but  it  is 
considerably  relieved  by  the  “chimes"  in  the 
accompaniment,  which  have  a  sweet  effect,  and 
are  perfectly  easy  to  play. 

Cordelia.  Ballad.  Written  by  F.  Fothergill. 
Music  by  Thomas  Longly.  2s.  m.  (Foster  aud 
King,  16,  Ilanover-street,  Regent-street.) — The 
name  of  this  composer  is  not  known  to  ns,  but 
we  think  our  readers  will  be  desirous  of  im¬ 
proving  their  acquaintance  with  his  works  after 
ti'ying  the  one  in  question  ;  there  is  considerable 
orhnnality  as  well  as  pathos  in  it. 

Voice  of  the  IVesfern  H'lW.  The  Tunlight 
Star.  Nos.  1  and  2  of  a  set  of  six  Chamber 
Trios  for  Female  Voices.  Composed  by  J. 
Bamby.  (Foster  and  King,  16,  Hanover-street.) 
— There  is  nothing  more  effective,  in  our  opinion, 
than  concerted  music  for  ladies’  voices,  and  con- 
siderahlii  difficulty  is  often  expcriouced  in  pro- 
ent'ing  good  trios,  which  are,  at  the  same  time, 
not  too  difficult  for  amateurs.  Wo  can  higldy 
recommend  tho  specimens  now  before  us ;  if  all 
the  half-dozen  are  equal  to  Nos.  1  and  2,  they 
will  prove  very  acceptable  to  the  musical  public. 

Danish  Hgnin.  Transcribed  for  tbe  Piano 
by  Biinley  Richards.  Ss.  (Cocks  and  Co.,  6, 
Now  Burlii’.gton-strcet.) — This  is  rather  a  simple 
arrangement,  in  Mr.  Richards's  usual  style,  of 
a  theme  nearly  ns  well  known  to  the  public  by 
this  time  as  our  own  National  Anthem. 

Pe.isie  Musicals  j  our  Piano.  Par  C.  Liiders. 
Ss.  (Foster  and  King,  Hanover-street.) — A 
graceful  eantabilo  movement,  full  of  melody, 
and  not  requiring  much  execution  in  the  per- 
\  fonnnnce. 

j  The  S/nrit's  Dream.  Romance  for  the  Piauo- 
'  forte.  By  Wm.  Spark.  3s.  Cd.  (Foster  and 
1  King.) — A  charming  romance  in  the  style  of  a 
I  “  song  withont  words.”  The  brilliant  aipeggio 
passages  at  the  fourth  aiid  fifth  pages  form  n 
:  lively  contrast,  and  serve  to  heighten  the  general 
effect.  It  is  not  difficult,  but  requires  rendering 
i  with  delicacy  and  precision. 

I  Lore's  Request.  Transcribed  for  the  Piano 
by  W.  Kiihe.  Ss.  Cd.  (Cramer,  Beale,  and 
\Vood.)  —  This  is  a  brilliant  transcription  of 
Reiebardt’s  popular  song.  The  air  is  admirably 
preserved  throughont,  and  the  variations  rapid 
!  and  light ;  it  possesses,  also,  the  advantage  of 
moderate  length. 
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Or  all  the  months  in  the  year,  this  is  the  one 
in  which  the  change  appears  most  marked  in 
ladies'  dross ;  and  the  change  is  not  confined  to 
a  certain  rank  and  to  a  certain  age,  bnt  spreads 
itself  over  the  entire  female  community.  A  few 
have  ventured,  in  April,  to  leave  off  their  reps 
or  linsey  drosses,  and  pot  on  a  lighter  material ; 
but,  in  general,  our  ever-changeful  climate  and 
damp  springs  forbid  any  complete  alteration  in 
the  style  of  our  garments  before  the  month  of 
May.  A  mat  variety  of  fanc^  materials  is 
now  offered  in  the  newly-replemshed  stores  of 
our  great  warehouses.  The  most  in  favour  of 
these  is,  perhaps,  that  known  as  poplin  de  laine. 
It  is  rather  an  expensive  material,  but  is  ex¬ 
tremely  durable,  of  a  soft  yet  firm  texture,  and 
falls  in  very  graceful  folds.  Camlets  are  also 
much  approved  of  for  Mobnino  Dresses  ;  they 
are  very  similar  to  the  alpacas,  bnt  are  thicker, 
and  more  akin  to  the  various  species  of  light 
cloths  which  are  now  manufactured  for  ladies' 
wear.  Mohairs  and  alpacas  also  come  within 
the  range  of  spring  dresses  for  morning  toilette. 
All  these  different  materials  are  made,  almost 
without  exception,  in  those  neutral  tints  so 
generally  adopted  by  fashion  this  year.  Russia 
leather  colour,  and  all  the  shades  derived  from 
it,  have  usurped  the  place  of  brighter  tints. 
The  staffs  are  either  self-coloured,  or  with  a 
small  pattern  in  white  or  black  upon  it — either 
a  check  or  close  stripes,  dots,  or  zig-zags.  The 
only  contrast  to  these  soft  and  quiet  hues  to  be 
seen  at  all  generally  now  is  a  beautiful  shade  of 
violet,  rather  inclining  to  blue.  A  great  re¬ 
action  is  now  taking  place  in  the  fashions  for 
dresses :  extravagant  and  voluminous  trimmings 
are  no  longer  considered  in  good  taste.  Morn¬ 
ing  dresses  are  very  often  made  quite  plain,  or, 
if  trimmed,  it  is  with  great  simplicity.  We 
have  seen  several  with  nothing  but  a  narrow 
pleating  of  silk,  the  same  colour  as  the  material 
of  the  dress,  carried  round  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt.  This  pleating  is  often  finished  off  at  the 
top  by  a  silk  cord  or  thick  piping.  Silk  buttons, 
with  a  frilling  of  ribbon  put  round,  are  placed 
down  the  front  of  the  dress.  Another  mode  of 
ornamenting  the  skirts  of  demi-toiletto  dresses 
consists  of  stripes  of  black  silk,  arranged  in 
various  ways.  Wo  will  describe  a  few  more 
particularly,  A  nankeen -coloured  dress  was 
trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  stripe  of 
black  silk  three  inches  deep.  This  stripe  was 
worked  in  the  following  manner : — A  pattern  in 
the  style  of  those  formerly  braided  was  traced 
nj'03  it ;  then  all  those  parts  of  the  silk  inclnd  d 
in  the  interior  of  the  pattern  were  cut  out,  the 
edges  turned  in  and  sewn  down  with  a  narrow 
white  silk  braiding  carried  round  them :  thus 
the  pattern  showed  in  the  material  of  the  dress, 
the  black  silk  being  the  groundwork.  This  is  a 
very  fashionable  style  just  now.  Braiding  pat¬ 
terns  have  lost  much  favour  since  they  have 
been  so  universally  imitated  printed  in  colours 
on  different  materials.  To  ne  admitted  now, 
these  patterns  should  be  very  rich  and  elaborate, 
and  worked  in  fancy  braids  of  different  widths. 
Wo  have  seen  a  light  hazel-brown  mohair  dress 
trimmed  with  narrow  stripes  of  silk,  the  some 


shade  of  brown :  these  stripes  were  placed  the 
long  way,  were  of  unequal  lengths,  and  arranged 
so  as  to  form  a  scalloped  edge,  the  middle 
stripe  of  each  scallop  being  the  longest,  and  ten 
inches  long ;  eight  more  stripes,  gradually  be¬ 
coming  shorter,  were  placed  on  each  side. 
Another  was  ornamented  with  a  black  silk  band, 
carried  round  the  bottom,  and  coming  up  on  the 
seam  of  each  width  in  a  double  diamond  pat¬ 
tern.  The  bodies  of  dresses  have  a  tendency  to 
become  gradually  shorter.  Two  fashions  are 
now  adopted — the  round  waist  and  the  waist 
with  two  small  points  in  front  and  a  jacket  tail 
behind.  This  is  called  the  corsage  postilion, 
and  obtains  great  success,  especially  for  ladies 
that  are  young  and  of  a  slender  figure.  The 
latest  mode  of  making  a  corsage  postilion  is  to 
divide  the  flap,  or  tail,  into  three  equal  portions, 
and  of  each  strip  to  make  a  box  pleat.  This  is 
both  pretty  and  novel.  With  the  round  waists, 
bands  made  with  points  in  front  are  often  worn, 
with  wide  flowing  ends  rounded  off  at  the  bottom. 
Sleeves  are  decidedly  to  be  narrow,  like  those  of 
men's  coats,  and  nearly  as  long ;  they  are  often 
slit  open  a  little  way  at  the  bottom,  and  havo 
epaulettes,  or  shoulder  ornaments,  trimmed  in 
the  same  style  as  the  skirt,  either  with  velvet, 
silk  bands,  or  gimp.  Alpaca  and  pique  dresses, 
for  the  country  or  the  sea-side,  are  often  trimmed 
with  embroidery  in  point  liusse.  We  have 
already  given  a  minute  description  of  this  style 
of  work.  It  is  done  in  fine  black  worsted,  and 
the  patterns  imitate  black  Maltese  lace,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  very  good  effect.  The  embroidery  is 
worked  round  the  skirt  above  the  hem,  and 
round  the  jacket,  or  plain  body,  and  sleeves. 
On  plain  Ix^es  the  trimming,  whatever  it  may 
be,  very  generally  presents  the  shape  of  a 
Zouave  jacket,  being  rounded  off  on  each  side 
at  the  waist.  For  morning  dress,  large  round 
capes,  reaching  down  about  as  far  as  the  knee 
in  front,  and  rather  longer  behind,  are  very 
much  worn  of  the  same  material  and  trimmed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  dress.  Complete 
costumes,  consisting  of  the  skirt,  small  ^et, 
jacket,  and  cape,  all  in  the  same  material  and 
trimmed  in  the  same  style,  are  being  prepared 
for  the  summer  season.  One  of  the  prettiest  of 
these  that  we  have  seen  was  in  drab-coloured 
fancy  cloth ;  a  row  of  bright  round  steel  buttons 
was  carried  down  the  front  of  the  skirt,  with  a 
doable  waving  line  of  black  silk  braid,  one  of 
which  was  very  narrow,  and  the  other  about 
half  as  wide  again,  placed  on  each  side.  A 
small  Zouave  jacket,  trimmed  in  the  same 
manner  with  braid  and  silk  buttons,  opened  in 
front  on  a  gilct  of  the  same  material,  with  a 
row  of  steel  buttons  to  fasten  it. 

The  new  muslins  present  wry  much  the  same 
coloars  as  the  other  materials  in  fashion  for  the 
summer;  hazel-brown,  Russia  leather  co'lour, 
apricot,  and  purple  are  the  tints  universally 
adopted.  Muslins  and  cambrics  with  thick  and 
clear  stripes  are  very  much  preferred,  and  the 
patterns  are  extremely  small ;  they  consist  of 
tiny  flowers,  shaded  dots,  stan,  zigzags, 
crescents,  and  all  in  the  minutest  proportions. 
The  novelty  of  the  season  in  this  style  consists 
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of  trimmiugs  imitating  Maltese  lace,  printed  in 
black  round  the  skirt,  body,  and  sleeves  of  the 
dress.  This  is  prettier  than  the  Grecian 
patterns,  which  have  become  very  common, 
and  ore  only  worn  now  on  nnder-pctticoats. 

Muslin  dresses  are  trimmed  with  very  narrow 
donnccB  covering  a  space  of  from  tun  to  eleven 
inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  the  last  of 
the  flonnecs  being  pat  on  with  a  small  heading ; 
or  with  one  fioanco  al>oat  ten  inches  deep, 
pleated,  with  a  racho  carried  ronnd  the  top. 
The  upper  edge  of  this  latter  style  of  trimming 
is  often  made  to  form  scallops  ronnd  the  dress. 
The  sleeves  are  made  rather  wider  than  for 
thicker  materials,  opened  some  way  m>  the  front, 
and  trimmed  cither  with  a  narrow  nonnee  or  a 
ruche ;  tbo  same  trimming  is  placed  on  the 
body,  in  the  shape  of  a  Zouave  jacket,  rounded 
off  in  front  on  both  sides.  For  nrijUyit  dresse.-i, 
(he  trimming  is  carried  all  down  tho  front  of 
both  body  and  skirt. 

In  Foris,  young  ladies  wear,  in  summer,  mus¬ 
lin  dresses  with  low  bodies  and  short  sleeves,  and 
over  them  white  muslin  tichns  trimmed  with 
ruches  or  embroidery,  and  white  muslin  sleeves 
to  match ;  it  is  a  very  becoming  stylo  of  dress, 
especially  for  summer  evenings,  concerts,  or  pic¬ 
nic  parties. 

We  are  rather  anticipating  in  talking  about 
muslins,  for  scarcely  any  have  been  seen  out  of 
doors  yet ;  even  white  cambric  under-petticoats 
have  scarcely  made  their  appearance.  The  most 
fashionable  petticoats  are  in  fine  white  alpaca, 
trimmed  with  one  or  two  flounces  of  the  same, 
edged  round  the  top  and  bottom  with  black  vel¬ 
vet  ;  tho  heading  being  fixed  by  a  band  of  velvet 
somewhat  wider.  The  petticoats  are  also  made 
in  coloured  alpaca — grey  or  buff  being  tho  tints 
most  approved  of,  but  the  white  are  in  better 
taste. 

For  Bound  Hats  two  shapes  now  prevail — the 
high  crown,  with  a  very  narrow  and  flat  brim 
all  round ;  and  the  Marie  Antoinette  style,  with 
crown  much  lower,  and  brim  slightly  turned  up 
on  each  side,  and  bent  down  a  little  both  in 
front  and  behind.  The  former  are  made  gene¬ 
rally  in  black  straw,  and  trimmed  with  tho  tips 
of  curled  feathers,  red  and  white  mixed  with 
black,  and  placed  in  a  tuft  in  front,  the  crown 
being  trimmed  with  black  velvet  without  any 
ends.  The  latter  are  in  white  straw,  and  lined 
in  pink,  blue,  or  lilac  silk;  an  ornament  in 
straw  is  carried  ronnd  the  crown,  and  a  bunch 
of  flowers,  mingled  with  moss,  heath,  or  long 
gnflks,  placed  in  front ;  one  large  flower,  or  a 
bun^  of  small  ones,  is  placed  on  one  side, 
under  the  brim.  When  the  hat  is  trimmed 
with  ears  of  com,  mixed  with  a  few  cornflowers, 
it  is  called  a  “  moissonneute." 

We  will  now  speak  of  some  costumes  for 
children  which  are  being  prepared  for  the 
summer.  Little  boys  from  three  to  five  or  six 
years  of  age  wear  jackets  and  skirts.  They  are 
very  often  made  in  light  fancy  cloth,  grey,  drab, 
or  buff  colour.  The  jacket  is  something  in  the 
Zouave  shape,  but  closed  in  front.  It  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  band  or  stripe  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  about  H  inches  wide,  on  which  narrow 
black  velvet  or  silk  braid  is  disposed  in  slanting 
lines,  in  noups  of  threes,  pla^d  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances.  This  trimming  is  carried  all  round  the 


jacket  and  sleeves,  which  are  in  the  Zonavo 
shape,  and  open  as  far  as  the  elbow  ;  it  is 
edged  on  both  sides  with  piping.  The  same 
border  goes  ronnd  the  bottom  of  the  skirt, 
which  is  short  and  full,  but  it  is  about  twice  as 
deep  as  tho  trimming  on  tho  jacket ;  the  velvet 
or  braiding  is  put  on  in  tho  same  manner  all 
round  it,  and  three  rows  of  tlio  same  are  put 
plain  on  the  top.  Boys  a  little  older  wear  tho 
Idousc  or  tunic  called  '' pcloimiae.''  It  is  loose, 
and  fastened  ronnd  the  waist  with  a  leather 
band.  The  front  and  sleeves  are  trimmed  with 
stripes  of  the  same  cloth,  piped  with  black  silk, 
and  with  a  row  of  black  buttons  in  the  centre. 
Full  short  trousers,  or  knickerbockers,  gathered 
on  a  baud,  and  fastened  round  the  knees  with 
black  velvet  bows,  complete  the  costume,  which 
is  all  in  the  same  material. 

Little  girls  wear,  most  generally,  low  bodies, 
or  small  jackets,  or  chemises  liusscs,  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Garibaldi  shirt.  A  very  pretty  frock, 
made  lately  for  a  little  girl  about  eight  years 
old,  was  in  mohair,  tho  colour  of  Ilnssia  leather, 
with  a  small  white  chock.  Tho  body  was  plain, 
three-quarters  high,  with  one  small  point  in 
front  and  another  behind,  where  tho  body  was 
fastened.  A  round  bertho  ornamented  tho 
body ;  it  was  composed  of  a  plain  piece,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  pleated  frill,  in  silk  of  the  same 
shade  as  the  mohair.  On  the  plain  piece, 
which  was  cut  on  tho  cross,  a  pattern  was  worked 
in  black  silk,  mixed  with  black  fancy  braid. 
The  sleeves  were  short,  and  covered  with  two 
pleated  frills  of  silk.  The  skirt  was  short,  and 
very  full.  It  was  trimmed  with  two  flounces  of 
silk  about  31  iuebes  deep ;  tho  first  placed 
about  1}  imm  from  the  bottom,  the  second 
.3}  inches  above  the  edge  of  the  first ;  between 
these  two  flounces  the  same  pattern  os  that  on 
the  body  was  worked  in  the  same  manner,  but 
in  larger  proportion.  A  small  pleated  chemi¬ 
sette  in  white  cambric,  edged  ronnd  the  neck 
with  a  narrow  embroidered  frill,  was  worn  in¬ 
side  the  frock ;  and  the  sleeves  were  trimmed 
with  a  similar  frill,  rather  wider.  A  net,  with 
a  ruche  of  blue  ribbon  round  the  front,  looked 
very  well  with  this  frock. 

A  second  dress  for  a  little  girl  about  the  same 
ago  consisted  of  two  different  materials — grey 
cashmere  and  blue  silk.  The  skirt  was  in  grey 
cashmere,  with  a  border  in  blue  silk  ronnd  the 
bottom,  the  upper  edge  of  which  was  scalloped, 
piped  all  round,  and  trimmed  with  a  delicate 
ornament  in  black  gimp.  The  border  was  six 
inches  deep  in  the  highest  part  of  the  scallops, 
which  were  very  wide.  Between  each  wave  of 
this  scalloped  edge  a  pattern  was  embroidered 
in  blue  silk ;  this  pattern  consisted  of  light 
bunches  of  fern  leaves  in  satin  stitch.  The  slart 
was  pleated  and  put  on  to  a  plain  body,  without 
sleeves,  of  the  same  material,  and  on  the  front 
of  which  two  patterns  were  embroidered,  the 
same  as  on  tho  skirt,  but  of  smaller  size.  A 
small  jacket  in  blue  silk  was  worn  over  this 
plain  body.  This  jacket  remained  open  in  front, 
the  sides  were  rounded  off,  the  sleeves  narrow, 
also  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and  open  as  far  as 
the  elbow ;  it  was  piped  and  trimmed  all  round 
with  the  same  gimp  as  the  bottom  of  the  dress ; 
a  band,  pointed  in  front,  and  also  in  blue  silk, 
complete  the  toilet.  Muslin,  cambric,  and 
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jriqiU  dl'cues  aro  often  mads  with  fall  skirts 
without  ilonnccs  for  little  prls,  and  embroidered 
abore  the  hem  in  point  Iltute  with  fine  black 
worsted ;  the  bodies  are  made  low,  and  with  a 
point  in  the  centre  at  the  top ;  the  same  pattern 
as  that  on  the  skirt  is  worked  in  redaced  dimen¬ 
sions  round  the  top  of  the  bodv,  and  round  the 
short  sleeves.  A  sash  is  worn  with  these  frocks, 
of  the  same  material ;  the  piece  round  the  waist 
is  made  apart,  and  pointed  both  in  front  and 
behind ;  uie  bow,  with  wide  rounded  ends,  is 
placed  on  the  left  side  ;  the  sash  is  edged  with 
the  embroidery  in  point  finiM,  like  the  frock. 
Braided  patterns  are  also  still  worn  for  young 
children,  but  they  should  be  in  fanev  braids, 
and  of  an  elaborate  style,  and  mixed,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  with  embroidery. 

For  out-of-door  dress,  little  girls  wear  Rocxd 
Capes  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  or 
casaqua.  Of  the  latter  a  great  variety  has 
appeared  this  spring.  One  pattern  generally 
admired  was  in  leather-coloured  light  cloth, 
reaching  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  dress,  and 
not  closely-fitting,  though  not  loose  either.  It 
was  trimmed  with  bands  of  black  silk,  edged 
with  piping  in  block  satin.  The  inner  edge  of 
the  trimming  was  ornamented  with  a  row  of 
gimp  buttons.  Two  small  pockets,  trimmed  with 
the  same  black  silk  border  and  gimp  buttons, 
were  placed  on  each  side,  in  front,  and  the 
sleeves  were  rather  narrow,  and  pointed  at  the 
bottom. 

The  chemisfs  Itxsses,  which  we  mentioned  just 
now,  aro  made  in  alpaca,  mohair,  jn'/uf,  and 
every  sort  of  fancy  stuff ;  they  are  braided  and 
embroidered,  and  worn  with  skirts  of  the  same 
material ;  the  prettiest  we  have  seen  aro  in 
white  cambric,  and  embroidered  down  the  front 
in  point  Uunte  with  black  wool ;  five  or  six  small 
tacks  are  made  on  each  side  of  the  embroidery ; 
the  edge  ronnd  the  neck,  the  shonlder-pieoes, 
and  the  wrists,  are  worked  in  the  same  manner. 

Hats  are  very  much  the  same  for  little  boys 
and  little  girls ;  the  crowns  are  always  very 
hi^h,  and  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  cone.  The 
bnm  is  narrow  and  flat.  The  front  is  trimmed 
with  ostrich  or  pheasant's  feathers  and  bows  of 
ribbon.  For  very  young  children  the  crown  is 
less  high,  and  the  brim  turned  up  a  little  on 
each  side ;  these  are  often  lined  with  coloured 
silk,  and  trimmed  under  the  brim  with  bows 
of  ribbon.  Both  boys  and  girls  now  wear  in 
Paris  the  little  hottet  imprriules,  or  boots  in 
black  kid  or  morocco,  reaching  half-way  np  the 
leg,  laced  in  front,  and  finished  off  at  the  top 
by  two  small  tassels  in  black  silk.  These  boots 
are  sometimes  buttoned  at  the  side. 

OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

Messrs.  Farmer  and  Rogers,  of  Regent-street, 
London,  have  assisted  us  in  the  getting  up  of 
this  pretty  plate,  inasmuch  as  they  famished  ns 
with  models  from  which  we  have  made  the 
drawings.  We  recommend  ladies  who  are  about 
purchasing  summer  mantles  to  inspect  those  of 
Messrs.  Farmer  and  Rogers,  for  we  feel  confident 
they  will  not  fail  to  meet  at  the  above  establish¬ 
ment  garments  both  elegant  and  tasteful. 

First  Figure.  —  The  bonnet  is  of  straw, 
trimmed  with  maizo  ribbon,  black  lace,  and 
bunches  of  maize  feathers.  The  mantle,  or 


paletot,  is  of  black  silk,  trimmed  with  black  lace 
gimp  and  braid  down  each  side  of  the  front. 
The  sleeve  is  somewhat  tight,  and  is  finished  off 
at  the  top  with  an  epaulette  of  fringe.  The 
dress  is  of  blue  glacv  r,ilk,  trimmed  with  silk  of 
a  darker  shade. 

Second  Figure. — Net  of  blue  chenille,  or¬ 
namented  at  the  top  with  a  full  ruche.  The 
dress  and  Spanish  jacket  are  made  in  the  new 
cnir  coloured  glace  silk,  braided  in  black,  the 
slecvu  fitting  nearly  closely  to  the  wrist.  The 
chemisette  is  of  pleated  muslin,  and  the  Medici 
baud  of  black  velvet. 

Third  Figure. — The  bonnet  is  composed  of 
embroidered  tulle,  trimmed  with  pink  feathers. 
In  this  toilet  both  the  dress  and  mantle  are 
made  of  the  same  material,  viz.,  a  beautiful 
shade  of  drab  silk,  and  both  are  trimmed  with 
narrow  black  velvet,  cross-barred  over  white  silk 
and  black  lace.  A  very  deep  lace  trims  the 
mantle  at  the  bottom,  with  a  narrower  row 
above,  between  the  two  rows  of  cross-barred  silk. 

Fourth  Figure. — Coiffure  of  black  lace, 
with  a  tuft  of  flowers  in  the  centre.  Dress  and 
postillion  bodice  of  mauve  silk,  trimmed  with 
black  lace  and  gimp.  The  bo^ce  is  arranged 
with  a  pleated  tail  lichiud,  and  two  points  in 
front.  The  sleeve  is  trimmed  with  a  lace  epau¬ 
lette,  and  is  open  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. 

Fifth  Figure. — Tulle  bonnet,  trimmed  with 
block  lace  and  lilac.  The  paletot  is  short,  in¬ 
clining  somewhat  to  the  figure,  but  not  tight. 
It  is  trimmed  with  black  lace  and  gimp,  and 
has  an  epaulette  on  the  sleeves  composi  d  of  the 
latter  material.  Dn>BS  of  green  silk,  trimmed 
with  black  lacc  insertion  laid  over  white  silk. 

Madame  Adolphe  Gonband,  218,  Strand,  Lmi- 
don,  W.C.,  supplies  paper  models  of  mantles, 
jackets,  &c.,  at  the  following  prices : — Mantles, 
Ss.  Gd.  each ;  including  a  flat  pattern,  4s. ; 
Jackets,  2s.  each ;  Bodices,  with  sleeves,  3i. 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

Le  Bouquet  Charmant. — Materials  :  13 
shades  of  olive  green ;  5  shades  of  blue  green, 
yellow  green,  scarlet,  violet,  and  pink,  or  nut- 
ijcnta ;  3  shades  of  amber ;  3  ditto  of  fawn ; 
2  of  yellow  brown  ;  1  white,  and  silver  grey ; 
Penelope  canvas  No.  40.  In  the  winter  of 
1862  we  presented  our  readers  with  a  very 
pretty  bonquet,  and  now  offer  them  a  com- 
anion  to  the  one  we  then  published,  as  we 
ave  been  besieged  with  requests  for  a  de^n 
to  match  that  which  has  already  appe^Pd. 
The  pattern  is  suitable  for  music-stools,  chair- 
seats,  or  sofa-piUows ;  and  in  the  latter  case 
should  be  worked  in  dovibU  wool.  For  the  pink 
rose  we  recommend  our  subscribers  to  use  the 
beautiful  magenta  shade*  of  Berlin  wool ;  the 
deep  rich  tints  of  this  colour  enhancing  the 
beauty  of  the  work  to  a  marvellous  extent.  The 
materials  for  working,  and  mounting  the  work 
when  complete,  may  he  had  of  Mrs.  Wilcockson, 
44,  Ooodge-sti^t,  Tottenham-court-road,  Lon¬ 
don,  W.,  at  the  following  prices : — Music-stool, 
3s.  4d. ;  postage,  lOd.  Group  worked  with  wool 
for  grounding,  98.  6d.  Sofa-pillow,  in  doable 
wool,  5s.  9d  ;  postage.  Is.  lOd.  Group  worked 
with  wool  for  grounding,  12s.  ;  silk  cords  and 
tassels,  .38.  Gd. ;  tabouret  for  back,  4s.  Gd. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

L.E.M.  The  Editres*  hopes  to  give  diagrams  of  doable  them,  and  run  together.  Insert  a  round 
two  fashionable  summer  mautles  In  June  next,  stick,  arranging  tho  tulle  on  it  to  the  desired  fal- 
Before  that  time  it  wdl  be  impossible  to  comply  ness,  then  hold  It  over  some  boiling  water  for  two 
with  U  E.  Jt  B  request— C.  K  Before  removing  or  three  minutes.  Dry  it  and  the  tulle  will  have  a 
your  banuer-Bcreea  iu  bead-work  from  the  frame,  regular  appearance,  and  will  not  soon  get  out  of 
damp  the  back  of  the  work  with  a  little  strong  conditiom  It  is  then  mounted  on  wire,  and  bound 
gum-water,  and  allow  It  to  become  thoroughly  dry  with  black  riblxm  to  conceal  the  rough  eilges.— A 
before  taking  it  out  of  the  fi'ame.  L'aie  must  be  Coxstast  Sl'bscuibek.  We  have  this  month  given 
taken  not  to  u.w  too  much  water,  or  it  will  run  two  patterns  of  gentlemen’s  braces  in  crochet.— 
through  to  the  right  hide,  and  so  spoil  the  appear-  Sophia  K  There  is  nothing  new  adopted  for 
aiica  of  the  beada — Miss  Allin.  The  chetnUe  Rusic  contirmation  dressca  What  can  be  prettier  or 
is  cut  to  tit  a  medium-sized  figure,  say  about  neater  than  a  white  grenadine  dress,  made  with 
twenty-four  Inches  round  the  waist.  It  should  not  two  fluted  flounces  at  the  bottom,  a  high  bodice, 
puff  over  the  waist,  like  a  Garibaldi  shirt,  but  and  sleeves  closed  at  the  wrist?  The  dress  should 
should  have  more  the  appearance  of  a  pleated  ^  be  worn  over  a  nice  full  miLslin  petticoat,  nearly  as 
bodice  with  a  waistband.  A  bishop  sleeve  may  be  |  long  as  the  dress;  or  even  two  jupons  of  this 
inserted  In  a  ehemiu  ««»«.— Manager.  Many  material  would  not  bo  objectionable.  A  plainly, 
thanks  for  your  suggestions  as  to  young  ladies’  ;  hemmed  tulle  veil  and  white  gloves  complete  the 
headdresses.  If  you  had  made  the  coiffure  with  ,  toilet— A  Constant  Ueaueb.  In  one  of  the  first 
narrower  velvet  you  would  have  found  it  very  numbers  of  this  Magazine  (Xew  Series)  our  corre- 
pretty  indeed  for  young  ladles’  wear. — E  B.  Wo  ,  siiondcnt  will  find  a  braiding  design  for  a  smoklng- 
recommend  you  to  cover  your  soiled  maize  silk  ;  cap  the  shape  she  require.^— A  Constant  Header. 
dress  with  maize  tulle  or  tarlatane,  arranged  with  Diagrams  for  cutting  out  and  making  a  pretty 
pullings  round  the  bottom,  and  an  upper  skirt,  j  naiinei  dressing-gown  were  given  in  our  Magazine 
looiied  up  at  various  distances  with  garlands  of  for  March,  l»6;f.  As  the  fashions  for  these  gar- 
artiUclal  llowers  dejiending  from  the  waist.  lHuck  I  ments  do  not  vary  so  often  as  do  other  articles, 
lace  over  a  coloured  silk  would  be  too  old  for  a  iiiia  dressing-gown  would  lie  equally  pretty  now  as 
young  lady  of  twenty — Mus.  liLAsiiFiEi.n.  Drc.sses  jt  was  when  it  was  issuciL — Mks.  Nobke.s.  Mrs. 
looiied  up  a  la  Watteau  are  so  called  because  ,  Wilcocksoii’s  address  is  id,  Uoodge-streel,  Totten- 
Watteau,  a  celebrated  French  jiainlor,  so  famous  '  hAin-court-road,  W.— Dina,  ’romako  tea  proiiciiy, 
for  his  pictures  of  rural /<■/«,  introduced  chariniiig  the  teapot  should  llrst  lie  warmed  with  water;  that 
Bhepherdes-es  with  their  gowns  looped  up  over  llio  emiitied  away;  the  U>a  put  in,  and  then  a  small 
pi'Ottiest  of  coloured  peUicoat.*^.  Waileau  obtaiued  (|uaiitity  of  boiling  water  poured  over  it.  When  it 
a  great  reputation  for  theite  pictures ;  and,  iu  cun-  ’  |)cen  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  the 
aequeuce,  costumes  resemblmK  those  the  great  teapot  may  be  tilled,  but  always  with  water  that  in 
painter  depleted  were  afterwards  called  costumes  quiic  boiling,  or  the  ooiu‘«»elion  will  1)6  anything 
i  ia  Watteau.— Y.  Z.  We  consider  i-^rounds  ;  imt|>efn^Hhing. — Florknck  Ni(iHTiN<}ALE.  Bouqueta 
Kmollicnt  Com  Plaster  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  ,  fy|.  iterlin  work  will  upjs'ar  from  time  to  time  in 
corns;  it  should  be  renewed  every  thinl  night  It  1  Magazine,  so  that  you  will  bo  able  to  complete 
la  not  necessary  to  wash  the  face  every  day  with  ,  your  set  of  chairs.  We  have  no  doubt  but  they  will 
soap  and  water;  we  think  if  the  water  be  plenii-  issued  as  fast  as  you  can  work  them.— E.  A.  D. 
fully  applied  the  soap  may,  in  most  Instances,  be  \  music-stool  top  should  measure  14  inches  In 
dispensed  with,  as  it  is  liable  to  give  the  skin  a  diameter.  A  fender-stool  should  extend  as  far 
polUhed,  shiny  appearance.  Soap  U  a  very  good  „  the  extreme  ends  of  the  fender,  but  should  not 
thing  for  cleaning  the  teeth,  but  it  is  not  pleasant  projectbcyon<l— ACoNSTAXTSuBSCRiBEaFOREiORT 
to  use.  You  cannot  do  better  than  try  some  of  1  years.  We  cannot  recommend  a  prettier  dress  to 
Douglas's  Soap  Tooth-Powder.— C’.  II.  M.  Trim-  you  for  a  litile  boy  four  years  old  than  the  Costume 
mings  are  not  worn  at  the  b^k  of  the  head  now—  Espagnotey  an  illustration  of  which  appeared  in  our 
combs  and  plaits  have  quite  taken  their  plftce.  i  January  number.  For  a  visiting  dress  it  should  be 
The  house-jacket  pattern  wo  will  think  of;  at  pre-  made  in  black  velvet — Annis  U.  As  so  few  por- 
sent  our  arraugemeuts  are  made  for  the  next  I  j^ons  make  gentlemen's  shirts  at  home,  we  think 
mouth.— 5L  E.  P.  Several  alphabets  have  already  pattern  of  one  would  be  scarcely  acceptable  to 
appeared  for  marking  piKket-hamlkerchiefs,  but  the  greater  number  of  our  readers ;  however,  if  we 
not  one  iu  plain  old  English.  In  the  Supplement ,  any  more  letters  on  the  subject,  we  will  give 
No.  11,  issued  with  this  Magazine,  also  No.  y,  the  shirt  due  consideratioiL — .V  Si  b.hcriber.  Mrs. 
No.  6,  and  No.  1,  there  are  very  pretty  alphabeta  WUcix^kson  coulJ  get  your  coat  of  arms  made  Into 
Small  letters  to  suit  the  alphabet  in  No.  11  have  a  pattern  for  working  a  screen.— S.  (i.  L.  If  this 
be^n  printed  on  the  Embroidery  Sheets,  so  that  correspondent  will  forward  her  specimens  of 
UML  P.  could  easily  form  any  names  she  required,  patterns  to  .Madame  Adolphe  Uoubaud,  248,  Strand, 
Yi^  writing  is  tolerably  good.— A  Subscribkk.  London,  W.C.,  she  will  be  happy  to  remunerate 
The  best  way  to  do  your  hair,  which  is  very  short  g.  L.  for  them,  should  they  be  approved  of.— A 
and  thin,  is  to  wear  it  in  tiny  curls  all  round  your  St  BscRiBER,  The  sixpenny  edition  of  the  Magazine 
head  until  the  hair  gets  stronger.  If  you  do  not  remains  as  before  in  size,  contents,  and  price.  The 
tie  or  oondne  it  in  any  way  you  will  soon  hud  an  ghtlUng  edition  comprises,  besides  a  Supplement  of 
Improvement  iu  IL — Janetta.  We  are  preparing  sixteen  pages,  a  large  fashion-plate,  and  a  coloured 
a  very  pretty  patchwork  design.— Y.  K  I.  A  ,rork  pattern,  or  piece  of  muslin  for  embroidery, 

crochet  border  and  fringe  for  a  counterpane  will  bo  i  a  series  of  photographs  will  bo  given  with  the 

found  in  the  Supplement  issued  with  this  number  j  Supplement,  further  particulars  of  which  will  bo 
of  the  Magazino. — B.  P.  J.  On  a  pored  silk  dress  a  I  shortly  announced.  The  sixpenny  edition  of 
deep  crape  trimming,  put  on  piain,  would  not  sit  i  (Jjq  Magazino  can  bo  had  separately,  and  the 

nicely.  A  fluting  of  crape  would  be  the  most  euit-  Supplement  separately,  or  together  for  one 

able  trimming,  as  this  can  be  heUl  m  at  the  top,  '  shilling— Myrtle.  Try  Mr  Douglas’s  hair  wash, 
where  the  gores  slope  off.  In  deiy  mourning,  white  j,  gn  excellent  preparation  for  preventing  the 
collars  and  cuffs  should  not  be  worn  at  all;  but  hgir  from  falling  off.  The  crimping  combs  are 
when  you  wish  to  put  on  slighter  mourning,  sleeves  pg.  fiq.  gnd  3i.  fid.  per  pair.- M.  F.  At  Mrs. 
of  book-muslin,  trimmed  with  black,  may  ho  Wilcocksoii’s  establishineut  the  price  of  Borlin 
donned.  White  tuRe  caps,  puffed,  are  usually  [ml '  wixil  of  ordinary  colours  is  41<l.  per  dozen  skeins 
ill  crape  boniieta  Theso  may  bo  niaiie  at  homo  in  ingiiiiii  violet,  tkl.,  and  azuliiie  blue,  'JiL  per  dozen 
the  lollowiiig  maimer: — Cut  some  strips  of  tulle,  I  (.kclii.s. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


Evascklihe  asks  our 
opinion  on  what  aho  very 
jnstiy  ralla  a  real  grievance. 
A  young  lady,  anxious  to  ob¬ 
tain  some  light  feminine  employment, 
is  tempted  by  an  advertisement  to  pay 
three  guineas  for  the  purpose  of  ac¬ 
quiring  a  knowledge  of  a  business, 
employment  being  guaranteed  which  will 
bring  her  in  ten  orllftecn  shillisga  a  week. 
She  is  required  to  pay  one  pound  eleven 
and  sixpence  for  msterials;  six  lessons 
are  to  be  given  by  written  instructions 
through  the  post ;  the  instructions  are  never  com¬ 
pleted  ;  the  promised  employment  is  withheld ;  the 
poor  girl  stands  exactly  as  she  did  before,  less  four 
pounds  fourteen  six.  We  are  afraid  the  sufferer  in 
this  case  has  no  legal  remedy,  except  by  action  at 
law  for  breach  of  contract ;  but  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  take  the  case,  for  the  sake  of  publicity, 
into  a  police  court  The  money  is,  no  doubt.  Irre¬ 
coverably  gone — and,  alas !  It  was  borrowed — but 
publicity  might  save  the  slender  purses  of  other 
ladiea  Tricks  to  deceive  the  unsuspecting,  baits 
to  catch  the  innocent  and  inexMrienced,  are  too 
common;  and  the  “unprotected  female"  is  never 
so  shamefully  misused  as  when  her  endeavour 
after  honest  independence  is  made  subservient  to 
the  interests  of  the  sharper  and  the  swindler. 

A  STaaKi  ors  Lasoiksr. — W'e  have  not  a  mo¬ 
ment's  hesitation  in  pronouncing  a  verdict  upon 
the  lines  sent  to  ua  They  show  some  real  thought, 
and  some  poetic  instinct — we  cannot  guess  bow 
much.  But  they  are  so  obscure  that  it  is  only  by 
a  very  strong  effort  that  we  can  get  at  the  writer's 
point  of  view.  Finally,  they  have  no  rhythm  wba* 
ever — absolutely  none.  They  arc  not  blank  verse, 
but  prose  cut  into  lengtha  It  is  obvious  that  the 
author  is  neither  uncultivated  nor  ill-informed. 
How,  then,  came  she  to  attempt  blank  verse — the 
highest  effort  of  the  art  of  the  poet?  Only  two 
Englishmen  have  written  it  to  perfection.  Their 
names  are  Milton  and  Shakspeare.  Next  to  them 
came  Keats  in  “Hyperion,"  Shelley  in  “Alastor" 
and  “The  CencI,"  Cowper,  Thomson,  Tennyson, 
Matthew  Arnold.  But  they  alt  fall  so  far  below  the 
two  great  masters  that  it  makes  the  ordinary 
attempts  of  even  cultivated  persons  to  write  blank 
verse  quite  distressing  to  contemplate ! 

A  Constant  Si'BSCRisRn,  and  several  other  In- 

aulrers,  are  very  pressing  as  to  what  they  should 
o  with  ancient  coins.  What  is  the  value  of  a 
Queen  Anne's  farthing  ?  of  a  penny  of  Henry  VIL  ? 
of  a  groat  of  Queen  Bess?  of  a  shilling  of  the 
Commonwealth?  There  is  no  fixed  price.  Ancient 
coins  are  fancy  articles  of  no  intrinsic  value;  it 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  market  Wo  advise 
our  inquirars  to  take  their  coins  to  a  respectable 
dealer,  who  will  offer  a  fair  price;  if  they  are  satis¬ 
fied,  take  it 

Several  poetical  friends  are  kind  enough  to 
favour  us  with  eriginal  compositiona  Pegasus, 
with  a  side-saddle,  must  have  had  a  hard  time  of 
it  iately,  plunging  with  his  fair  riders  to  the  “coral 
caves"  of  “ocean  depths,"  and  soaring  to  the 
“azure  fields"  and  “crescent  moon  a-b^mlng;" 
caracoling  under  the  windows  of  “Donmaidt's 
child."  charging  “the  Russian  hordes,"  and  tramp¬ 
ling  Cossacks  in  the  dust  as  a  sort  of  quid  pro  quo, 
we  presume,  for  the  hoof  that — according  to  the 
classic  Bunn — ploughed  the  “  fair  land  of  Poland." 
Why  is  it  that  young  writers — and  fcminfaie  writers 
of  the  indigo  hose  persuasion — icUl  write  poetry  (?), 
and  why  should  they  inflict  it  on  unoffending,  baid- 
worklng  people,  who  do  not  want  it,  and  who  do 


not  like  it?  A  few  of  our  Parnassian  donors  (and 
classic  Parnassus  is  now  as  common  as  Mont  Blanc, 
or  Windmill-hill,  Gravesend),  and  those  the  most 
modest,  send  ns  some  readable  lines  Scena  favours 
us  with  some  songs  about  “  Flowers,"  “  Gentle¬ 
ness,"  Ac.,  and  a  poem  on  that  induptiuable  article 
of  feminine  attire,  the  hoop.  Scena,  in  literally  no 
nuofured  strains,  denounces  the  circumference  of 
fashion;  and,  after  pointing  out  the  absurdity, 
inelegance,  impropriety,  danger,  and  a  great  deal 
more  of  Madame  Modiste's  extensive  crinoline,  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  threat  of  appealing  to  the  High  Court 
of  Parliament ; — 

“To  stop  this  foolish  fashion, 

A  bill  I  think  we'll  send 
To  Parliament,  and  see  if  we 
This  evil  cannot  end." 

Imagine  a  senator  facing  his  wife  and  daughters 
on  his  return  from  the  debate !  Scena  asks  for  our 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  her  poetry,  of  which  the 
versequoted  must  not  be  taken  as  an  example.  Wo 
assure  ber  that  it  is  above  the  average  of  amateur 
composition.  S.  D.  J.  H.  sends  us  a  little  poem  by 
a  child  aged  twelve  years,  which  is  pretty  and 
childlike,  but  not  fit  for  publication.  “  Sea  Song" 
and  “Knight  and  the  Lsidy"  are  declined  with 
thanka  “  The  Dying  Minstrel"  is  tolerable,  but 
we  candidly  think  that  if  he  could  sing  no  better 
his  decease  would  occasion  no  very  serious  loss  to 
literary  circlea  One  of  our  poetical  friends  favours 
us  with  a  prose  recipe  for  the  growth  of  the  hair. 
Here  it  is : — “  Rub  a  little  old  rum  into  the  roots  of 
the  hair  for  two  or  three  nights  successively."  Wo 
have  not  tried  the  recipe— our  hair  is  luxuriant, 
and  we  do  not  like  nun ! 

Poor  Bessie  Bell  all  this  while  is  waiting  to 
know  whether  she  may  with  propriety  join  her 
sweetheart  in  Australia,  for  the  purpose  of  tying 
that  knot  which  only  Death  or  Cresswell  Cresswell 
can  unloose.  We  think  she  may.  Ho  can't  come 
over  the  blue  waters  to  fetch  his  bride,  holding,  as 
he  does,  a  situation  in  the  new  country,  so  she  must 
go  to  him,  or  resign  him  altogether,  and  this  would 
be  heart-breaking  work  for  both  of  them.  Bessie 
m^  go  over  the  water  to  be  married— did  not 
“  The  Fair  Maid  of  Denmark"  do  the  same  ? 

MANGAaETTA.- O/courM  the  gentleman  buys  the 
wedding  ring ;  and  to  obtain  the  exact  size  of  the 
taper  Anger  demands  no  small  amount  of  dexterity 
on  his  part  Ho  must  do  it  by  stealth;  he  cannot 
say,  “I  want  to  measure  your  finger  for  tho 
wedding  ring."  No  one  but  a  Polar  bear  of  the 
least  educated  species  would  conduct  himself  in 
that  way.  He  must  toy  with  the  “white  taper 
finger,"  and  ascertain  the  size  without  a  word. 
Our  Directress  is  at  a  loss  to  imagine  where  that 
masculine  could  have  matriculated  whoso  bride  is 
described  by  Suckling  in  the  well-known  wedding 
ballad 


“  Her  finger  was  so  small,  the  ring 
Would  not  stay  on  which  they  did  bring. 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck ; 

And,  to  say  truth  (for  out  it  must), 

It  looked  like  the  great  collar  (just) 

About  our  young  colt's  neck  t" 

Here  was  a  position  for  a  blushing  bride ! 

Harriet  has  “thrown  off"  her  suitor,  and  re¬ 
stored  him  to  favour,  and  thrown  him  off  again, 
and  again  restored  him,  and  thrown  him  off  a 
third  time,  and — he  has  rejected  her  friendly  over¬ 
tures — absolutely  refused  her  proffered  mercy,  sent 
back  all  her  letters,  and  is  paying  his  attentions  to 
a  parson's  daughter  I  Our  fair  correspondent  is 
excessively  angry,  and  wishes  to  know  what  she  is 
to  do.  Nothing ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  The 
fickle  Harriet  has  lost  her  suitor  by  ber  fickleness 
— there  is  an  end  of  it 

Paclinf.  is  doubtful  as  to  tho  proper  finger  for 
the  “engaged"  ring.  Fourth  on  the  right  hand, 
counting  the  thumb  as  a  finger. 

A.  can  obtain  the  poems  by  writing  to  Miss 
FaithfuN,  Victoria  Pfqss,  London. 
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Scottish  Widows'  Fund  Life  Assurance  Society,  j 


Tabular  Statements  of  the  Bonuses  Declared,  and  of 

THE  SOCIETY'S  FUNDS  AND  REVENUE. 


BONUS  ADDITIONS  DECLARED 

On  Policies  of  the  Original  Amount  of  C,  «ooa 

Duration 

Amount 

Per 

of 

Bonus  added. 

of  Polity  in 

Centii^e  of 

ToHcy. 

1B63. 

Bonus. 

C  d. 

£  s.  d. 

sYrs. 

8?  i6  9 

1082  16  9 

8  p.  ct. 

7  .1 

xi6  xS  6 

1116  18  6 

*2  >i 

lo  „ 

x68  X  o 

1168  I  0 

>7  .. 

M  >1 

240  *6  3 

1249  16  3 

*5  .. 

»5  .. 

270  4  1 X 

1270  4  IX 

27  »» 

20  „ 

389  16  3 

1389  16  3 

39  .. 

.* 

416  0  I 

1416  0  1 

42  M 

25  o 

524  XI  6 

1524  II  6 

52  » 

*8  „ 

614  5  2 

1614  5  2 

61 

30  .. 

674  011 

1674  0  II 

f>7  .. 

35  .. 

806  3  6 

1806  3  6 

81 

40  M 

933  *9  5 

•933  >9  5 

93  .. 

42  M 

985  1  to 

1985  1  to 

<78 

45  M 

1372  6  II 

2372  6  11 

'37  .. 

The  Bonuses  declared  by  this  Ofdce  are  not 

exceeded  by  those  of  any  other  Office. 

RESOURCES  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

With  a  detailed  List  of  the  Investments. 

1.  Realised  Find, — 

Landed  Securities 

;C3, 073,120 

Government  Stocks,  etc. 

183,500 

Loans  on  the  Society’s  Poll* 

cics  of  greater  value 

471,000 

Life  Interests  and  Reversions 

144,608 

House  Property,  etc  . 

20,tXK' 

Money  in  Bank,  etc.  . 

99.*  7^' 

ii3.99'.398 

Deduct — Claims  by  deaths  of 

Members  not  yet  due 

141,000 

BealUcd  Fund 

£3380,388 

11.  Anni-al  Revenl'e, — 

Life  Premium  Income  . 

293,000 

Interest  on  Realised  Fund  . 

158,000 

Annual  Revenue 

£401,000 

The  whole  Funds,  Ker’enue,  ami  Profits,  be~ 

long  to  the  Policy-holders  alone. 

Surrender  Values  Payable  on  Demand. 

One  of  the  principal  impedimcr.*s  to  the  extension  of  Life  Assurance 
among  the  classes  to  whom  it  is  most  beneficial,  viz.,  those  whose  means 
of  providing  for  their  families  depend  upon  professional  income,  is  the 
apprehension  that  inability  to  continue  the  Assurance  necessarily  involves 
loss  of  all  the  premiums  paid  to  the  Office.  It  will  accordingly  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  such  persons  who  intend  effecting  Assurances  to  know,  that 
this  objection  is  obviated  in  the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund,  as  the  Surrender 
Value  of  the  Policy  is  allowed  to  the  Member  at  any  time  he  shall  choose 
to  discontinue  it.  The  following  are 


Examples  of  Surrender  Values  of  Policies  of  ^iooo,  of  the 
Partici PATINO  Class.  Ajce  at  cutry  bci>i([  yo. 


Duration  of  Policy. 

Premiums  paid. 

Surrender  Value. 

Per  centage  of 
Surrender  Value  on 
I'remiuins  paid. 

One  Year . 

/25  >7  6 

258  15  0 

517  10  0 

776  5  0 
1035  0  0 
1164  7  6 

0  10 
iCo  12  10 

390  15  II 

690  10  0 
1071  19  0 
1435  9  0 

31  per  cent. 

62  {ler  cent. 

75  |)er  cent. 

90  per  cent. 

104  per  cent 

123  per  cent. 

Ter,  Years . 

Twenty  Years  . 

Thirty  Years  . 

Forty  Years . 

Forty-five  Years  ... 

Thus  a  Scottish  ll'iJost's'  Fund  Policy,  besides  securing  an  Assurance  in  the  esvnt 
of  the  Member's  death,  has  the  special  advantage  of  being  CONVERTIBLE  AS  A 
BANK  NOTE,  during  his  lifetime  to  the  extent  of  its  value,  u’hich  in  many  cases  con¬ 
siderably  exceeds  the  entire  amount  of  the  premiums  paid. 


r 


^<a:S€Oa^T^ISH  t  WIDOWS’?  FLM[):^^:^ 


THE  Success  of  the  Society. 

The  remarkable  success  which  has  attended  the  operations  of  the 
Society  ever  since  it  was  founded  is  exhibited  in  the  foHowin<j  Table  of 

STATISTICS  OK  TirE  SOCIETY’S  rkOORESS. 


^  ...  ....  Sums  Assured,  and ' 

Smns  Assured  by  Anumnt  of  Nested  Additions  Annual  Revenue.  I  Realised  Fund. 


These  Statistics  shew  the  extent  to  which  the  Public  have  appreciated  the  advantages 
of  Membership  in  this  Society.  Gratifying  evidence  of  continued  and  increased  confidence  is 
afforded  by  the  large  amount  of 

j  Assurances  effected  in  1862. 

;  Sums  Assured . £683,115  0  0 

Premium  Revenue  thereon  £23,394  0  0 

Comparative  Value  of  Policies  in  Different  Offices. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  Policy  in  one  office  may  be  held  to 
be  of  greater  value  than  a  Policy  in  another  office  arc  substantially 
these— ( I.)  That  the  sum  receivable  in  the  event  of  death,  including 
additions  from  Profits,  shall  be  larger  in  proportion  to  the  premiums  pay¬ 
able  in  the  one  office  than  in  the  other  (sec  “Honus  Additions  Declared, "  page  3). 
(2.)  That  the  sum  which  may  be  withdrawn  during  life  as  “  Surrender 
Value  ”  in  the  event  of  the  Assurance  having  to  be  discontinued,  shall 
j  be  larger  for  the  premiums  payable  in  the  one  office  than  in  the  other 
j  (see  “  Surrender  Values  payable  on  Demand,"  page  3).  (3.)  That  thc  Security 

I  afforded  for  thc  fulfilment  of  all  engagements  is  better  in  thc  one  office 
than  in  thc  other  (see  “  Security  presented  by  the  Sucicty,”  page  a).  1 1  ’hcH  piirtlCS 

desire  to  acquaint  themsch'cs  saith  the  relative  merits  of  Life  Offices 
si’ith  the  viesa  of  effcctin}^  Assurances,  their  attention  should  be  specialty 
j  directed  to  these  essential  points. 

AN  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF  THE  PROSPECTUS 

Has  Iveen  prepared  with  much  care,  containing  a  practical  exposition  of  the  com- 
j  parative  merits  of  Life  Assurance  in  Sliarelioltling  Insurance  Companies  an<l 
j  Mutual  SfKieties  like  the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund,  and  also  full  information  on 
every  jioint  of  the  Society’s  position  and  affairs.  The  ]irosiM:ctus  will  be  sent 
free  of  charge  on  application  to  the  Mead  Office  or  any  of  the  Society’s  agents. 

SAML'EL  RAI.EKill,  Manoyr.  J.  J.  P.  ANDERSON,  Secretary. 
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R.  ^  R.  C/arJltf  I'HnUrs, 
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fay 


NEWTON  WILION  ANE  CO.’S  MTENT  SEWINS  HiCIINES. 


These  K  ACHTHES  tra  IlgWUr  ud  aMiar  to  oparata,  aimpler  to 
laaiB,  ^alator  la  aetiaa,  aad  Itaa  HaMa  to  danuifcematit  than 
any  othan.  Thay  ran.  tack,  hem,  fall,  gather,  cord,  qaOt,  braid,  and 
amkroUer  tha  ftneat  cambric  or  the  hearleet  matorlaL  Thay  are 
the  only  Maehinea  that  will  do  ham  etltchlng,  aad  the  only 
Xachinaa  that  will  maka  thalr  own  braid,  and  atllah  it  on  at  tha 
anma  momant.  In  nae  by  her  Majesty  the  Qnaea,  tha  Empreaa 
of  the  French,  and  moat  of  the  Nobility  and  Clergy. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

SPECIAL  PRIZE  awarded  for  excellenoa  of  Machinaa,  and, 
4  to  addltloa,  a  SracuL  Awxan,  and  tha  only  Award  of  the  kind, 
^  tor  exeellenea  of  work  In  plain  and  ornamental  aawiaf,  aa  pro* 
'  dnoed  by  tha  Machines. 

^  Catalognes  and  Samples  Free. 

^  GREAT  CENTRAL  DEPOT, 

144,  Hollboni,  ILtondon. 


THOMSON'S  PRIZE  MEDAL  CBIHOIINES, 


Hall-plage  collegiate 

SCHOOL.  Mar  Britli,  Kent. 

Mr.  C.  J.  ABMSTRONO  rt«RectfuSy  invltps  all  Pirenta 
and  Onardlana  wIm  hsTC  ynotha  to  ^ut  to  aebool  u  Inapoot 
Mt  Mansion  ai  roanta,  and  grottiidsof  tMrty*Uiret  aeroa, 
eomyriainf  eTieket>ireuiida,  tsh-pnnrt,  rookerr,  chestiHtt* 
frovc,  extonsire  gardens,  and  trout  stream,  affording  exeelloM 
and  safe  bathing  for  tho  ROffls.  Mr.  Annstronf  guarantors  a 
sound  classical,  mathematical,  mlUtary ,  naottral,  or  oonsmercial 
edMOtion  to  all  intnisted  to  Mt  care.  Prupuloioa,  nkh  view 
of  HalUplaee,  in  re^y  to  appHcadom.  Omnibus  front  Abbey* 
wood  Station,  North  Rent  Railooy;  also  ftoaa  iht  Anraa 
Station,  Woolwteh,  to  Bexley. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  A  PILUS 

well  deoerre  the  repatotion  tbey  have  gained  imeurlitg 
dropav,  swelled  ankles,  and  that  general  piiffinpm  sn  aydto 
afSict  fnmales  at  a  certain  time  m  life.  The  Ointment  and 
Pilte,  by  acting  directly  on  the  blood  and  vaMolar  afctsm, 
completely  off  all  superabundiM  lolda. 


AU  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  INDIGESTION 


O.AAIZOZMEXX.ZI  z»zr.x.8. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

Bottles,  Is.  li<L,  Ik.  9d„  Msd  Ilk 


€3*  ZK  T  X  ^3* 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK,  showing  the 

JLA.  Styles  of  Clothing  for  sU  oerssions,  soppllsd 

READY  MADE  or  MADE  TO  MEASURE, 
with  Prices  sod  Roles  for  SeU-MeMiuement,  wUl  he  ptseeatod,  er  sent 
free  on  sppllcatloa. 

B  O  Y  S’  SUITS, 

16k  6d.,  31k,3U,a8k,  Sfk 

LADIES’  RIDING  HABITS, 

60k,  66e.,  84s,  6  Ouiacas,  8  Gkinses. 

GENTLEMEN’S  SUITS, 

dak,  68k,  6»k,  71k,  aSk,  Mk,  16Sk 

©AMXJEL  BROTHER©, 

20,  ZsUOOATE  BZLLs 


xwmrBiNKA,  oouoas,  ams  ooudb. 

C  IBfCO’S  ESSENCE  OF  LINSEED  is  the  most  edicscious  reme^  ever 

discoTcred  for  the  relief  of  persons  saffering  fhon  lalaenaa.  The  first  two  doees  gskenmy  arrest 
tbs  progress  of  this  distressing  compislnt,  and  a  little  persereraBCS  oompictaly  raoweas  it,  CbUdraais 
Cooghs,  as  wall  as  recent  onto  ia  Advits,  wUI  be  remeTed  by  a  taw  doeaa  (freqaantly  by  tha  first);  aad 
Asthmatic  persons,  who  prerionaly  bad  not  been  able  to  lie  down  ta  bed,  hare  reeelrea  the  kltoMt  hSkiSt 
from  tha  osa  of  SIMCOS  ESSENCE  OF  LINSEED. 

told  by  all  Medicine  Veadori,  la  Bottles,  at  Ik  IH-  >a^  Ss.  >d.  each. 
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RICH  FOREIGN  DRESSES 


r^«o^9 JO2I.0THE 

^^PETERROmf^T^^B  I 


UIVRIVAXJL.li:i>  prize:  3I£:£>AX, 

LOCK  STITCH  SEWING  MACHINES, 

lUNUFACTCBED  BT  THE  WHEELER  AND  WIUON  iCff. 

With  an  raeeat  IraproTemcnU^  wid  ad- 

dittona,  CrjMal  Cloth  Preiatr,  Binder,  Hrat  Claaa 

Cordar  Hemmar,  4e.,  &e.  Will  Stitch,  ^  , 


fet<oraaI\  neniniar,  sc.,  sc.  mui  siiKO,  „  .  , 

Hen,  Fell,  Bln^  Cord,  Gather,  and  £m>  Fnzt  HeoU 
braider.  Ii  simple  In  design,  not  liable  to 

strong  and  darkle;  the  worC**win*n5 

Sickest  Ctoth,  and  will  Stitch  with  areat 

srerv Pnrehaser.  Illnstrsted  Pmpectus  loito 

graus  and  post-free.  iooic, 

OFFICES  AND  SALE  ROOMS,  139,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

NANCFACTUBERS  OF  FOOTS  PATENT  UMBRELLA  STAND. 


PERFECTLY  NEW  MIRK^.HIGBESTMKElJlESNFASilOn 
FROMisi'TDSGUINEASTfEEXnVV  FULL  DRESS.' 
ALSO  Ui  ENDLESS  ASSORTMEXTOFCHEAP  ftUSEFUL  DRESSES 
•  IN  EVERY  VARIETY  OF  MATERIAL. 


PATTERNS  PORT  FREE. 


103. 104. 105.  loe  .  107.108. 

OXFORD  STREET  LONDON 


W3EX)}DniG  ATO  BXSTiraAy  PBESEWTS. 

T.  A.  SIMPSGX  AND  CO., 

Goldsmiths,  Silyersmiths,  Jewellers,  Watch  and  Clock  Mannfactorers,  and 
Importers  of  every  description  of  Fancy  Novelties. 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  and  Co.  Inyite  attention  to  their  cbolea  and  elegant  ASSORTMENT  of  JEWELLERY, 
Wstdies,  Clocks,  Oamitnres  de  Cbeminks,  Tabls  Ornaments,  Dressing  Cases  and  Bags,  Fanep  Cablnst 
Wsre,  Medissrid-lfonnted  W'slnot  Wood,  and  an  endless  rarletj  of  the  most  Ingcnluos  and  beantlfol 
liannthctnrcs  of  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Frankfort,  at  prices  to  salt  all  pnrehasers. 

T.  A.  S.  and  Co.  giro  the  following  LIMITED  LIST  as  a  gnklanoe  for  their  eonntry  patrons  who  may 
be  unable  to  tMI  their  establishment  this  season,  assuring  them  that  any  oommands  Intmsted  to  thdr 
care  win  receiyt  their  boat  attantloD. 

A  a  J. 

Prmsk  Diawlae-racas  Cloeki  ..  ilraai  ISO 
nales-eew  Cbeki  .  „  I  10  0 

<i.U  Waicbn .  „  ssa 

Mtm  .  „  t  If  0 

MaOuAuMlAlWrtChaiM  ..  „  S  S  0 


X  a  J.  X  a  J. 
McdiWTsl-mnld.  BnT.1t>pc-eaae«  frmu  S  IS  S  to  IS  i  S 
Ditto  ditto  niolUiii-booki  w  I  .  S  to  e 

Dhto  ditto  liUiitoMf  ..  „  0 18  s  „  ts  a  0 
Work-boi,f  In  ehotee  wood.  ,,  S  S  d  „  ISIS  I) 

DmIu  and  Dnoowh-boxn  ..  „  0  IS  S  „  IS  •  S 

Jcwri-nM.uMCa.kK.  ....  „  llO-Soao 

Punt  Srif-rlorinf  ■ook-oUde.  ..  „  0  IS  t  „  IS  S  0 

OroMla  Caulrlobn  .  „  10t_M0S 

Ditto  . . .  S  IS  S  „  10  S  S 

Ditto  PtowK  Vow.  H  0  S  S  „  SO  0  S 

Pner  Toiik  . . .  e  4  t  „  see 

LKtor  Wrifher.  .  m  OSt,,  S1#0 


MlWiit  IWnrint  Bif. 

Dtamend  and  Qom  Omamenta,  Braoelata,  Brooehee,  Ringe,  Neeklete,  Loeketa,  Earrings,  Chains,  Stods, 
Scarf  Ptna,  SIcere  Unki,  and  cTory  deteripilon  of  Jawallory  at  moderate  pricee ;  end  a  large  Stock  of  other 
Artlelee  eohable  for  Preeenti,  bat  too  viuloae  to  ennmerate.  Tbe  Royal  AIbnoi  eomplate,  with  Photo¬ 
graphic  Portraiti  of  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Famlllat  of  Eorope,  boeldet  eminent  Personagee  of  every 
nation;  aleo  an  elegant  aeeortment  of  other  Albnine,  containing  from  SO  to  WO  Portraits.  Folding 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FOO  THICKENS. 

Duncan  Milnthorpe  St.  George,  Earl  of  GUlingham,  could  not  have  been 
caUed  an  cetimable  character,  even  by  the  most  servile  worshippers  of  the 
aristocracy.  lie  lived  in  pleasant  oblivion  of  the  Dec.^loguc,  breaking  every  com¬ 
mandment  that  men  can  break  without  being  taken  to  prison  or  incurring  any 
i  lebeian  penalties. 

Nature  had  not  been  niggardly  to  him  at  first  starting ;  but  he  had  ruined  a 
<'ine  constitution  by  his  excesses,  and  his  face  had  become  so  disfigured  by  the 
onstant  indulgence  of  evil  passions  and  bad  h<abit.s,  that  it  was  difficult  to  conceive 
low  he  could  ever  have  been  thought  a  handsome  man.  lie  could  put  on  a  manner 
‘)f  gracious  ease  and  dignity  when  occasion  required,  and  was  the  first  to  resent  any 
'amiliarity  which  the  exposure  of  his  vices  might  have  caused ;  still,  even  in  his 
best  moo^,  he  was  not  to  be  trusted,  since  you  could  not  tell  but  that  he  might 
suddenly  change  his  smile  for  a  sneer,  his  smooth  pleasantry  for  a  bitter  retort. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  whom  it  is  hard  to  flatter,  dangerous  to  offend,  and 
impossible  to  deceive. 

The  principal  piirt  of  his  morning  was  generally  six'ut  in  the  stables;  and 
occasionally,  after  what  he  styled  a  heavy  lunch — by  some  strange  contradiction  of 
terms,  since  it  consisted  of  liquifls  rather  than  solids — he  would  joke  the  grooms 
about  their  sweethearts,  even  suggesting  a  transfer  if  he  found  these  same  sweet¬ 
hearts  at  all  to  his  own  taste ;  but  woe  betide  the  individual  who  ventured  to  get 
in  the  least  familiar  on  the  strength  of  his  lordship's  little  jests ;  the  earl 

would  smile — true,  but  the  next  morning  the  houFC-steward  would  call  the 
■“linquent  aside,  give  him  a  month’s  wages,  a  curt  dismissal,  and  a  warning  that 
ould  be  worse  than  useless  for  him  to  apply  for  a  character  at  Rendlesham 
urt.  And  this  was  the  man  who,  believing  Nina  Marsh  to  be  everything  that 
No.  88,  Vot.  VII.  '  D 
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was  pure,  honest,  and  beautifu],  had  allowed  his  thoughts  to  dwell  upon  her,  and 
had  even  dared  to  covet  her  for  his  own ! 

Lord  Gillingham  had  never  intended  to  many;  but  his  cousin  and  heir, 
Maurice  St.  George,  had  been  staying  with  him  these  last  few  days,  and  his 
confidence  in  the  matter  of  sucoeesion  had  suggested  a  scheme  of  revenge.  Ilis 
lordship  liked  to  disappoint  people ;  and  he  was  more  than  ever  resolute  in  securing 
Nina  for  himself  because  Colonel  St.  George  had  acknowledged  to  an  acquaintance 
with  her  with  a  reluctance  which  was  not  certainly  his  wont  when  a  beautiful 
woman  was  in  question. 

This  reticence  raised  the  earl’s  suspicions.  What  could  be  the  motive,  unless 
his  cousin  was  enamoured  of  Miss  Marsh  himself,  and  feared  the  confessicyh  might 
provoke  rivalry  ?  His  lordship  began  to  scent  another  relish  in  his  wooing,  even 
more  agreeable  than  the  first.  He  hated  Maurice  St.  George  for  being  his  heir, 
for  having  a  good  constitution  and  a  fine  figure,  and  for  looking  a  young  man  still 
at  thirty-six,  when  he  himself,  at  forty,  was  quite  old  and  worn  out. 

They  were  both  bad  men,  but  had  pursued  different  principles  in  their  vices. 
The  earl  had  rushed  headlong  at  pleasure ;  the  colonel  had  sipped  at  the 
cup  quietly,  and  had,  tharefore,  kept  the  flavour  longer  on  his  palate.  Lord 
Gillingham  had  rather  despised  his  relative  for  this  temperance  in  days  gone  by, 
but  now  he  began  to  think  that  his  system  might  have  been  the  right  one,  after  all. 
He  looked  down  irritably  at  his  gouty  leg,  swathed  in  bandages,  and  supported 
on  cushions,  and  then  smiled  at  Colonel  St.  George,  seated  opposite  him  at  table. 
But  the  earl's  smile  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one,  and  Maurice  was  not  duped 
into  believing  that  it  was  intended  as  a  sign  of  extra  good-will. 

He  pushed  aside  the  bottle  which  Lord  Gillingham  had  just  sent  his  way,  as  if 
to  indicate  that  he  meant  to  keep  his  wits  about  him,  in  case  of  an  attack. 

“  AVhy,  hang  it !  St.  George ;  done  already  ?  You  usen’t  to  be  such  a  milksop,” 
exclaimed  the  earl,  trying  to  look  pleasantly  convivial,  but  failing  miserably  in  the 
attempt. 

“  ‘  Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast,’  ”  answered  the  colonel,  putting  his  hand  over 
the  glass  which  his  officious  relative  was  about  to  refill. 

“  Ah,  that  is  always  the  creed  of  you  cold-blooded  people.” 

“  And  the  safest  too.  A  little  stimulates  one  agreeably ;  too  much  surfeits  one 
disagreeably.” 

“  And  when  did  you  first  turn  stoic  ?”  inquired  the  earl,  with  another  of  his 
dangerous  smiles. 

“  Since  I  discovered  the  expediency  of  propitiating  Father  Time.” 

“  And  of  spiting  me  for  having  taken  him  by  the  forelock,  eh  ?”  said  the  earl, 
with  a  malicious  sneer. 

“  My  dear  lord,”  answered  the  other,  in  a  tone  of  insolent  triumph,  “  it  is  not 
generally  known,  because  success  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  popular, 
but  there  is  often  quite  as  much  skill  and  good  generalship  displayed  in  conducting 
a  retreat  as  there  is  in  consummating  a  victory.” 

“  Only  that  the  results  are  not  so  substantial  and  satisfactory.  Ah,  by-the-bye,” 
resumed  the  earl,  after  a  pause,  “  what  has  become  of  Mrs.  St.  George  ?  Nobody 
hears  anything  of  her  now-a-days.” 

There  is  no  reason  that  they  should,  considering  that  she  has  been  in  her 
grave  above  a  yeaa,”  replied  the  other  quietly. 
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“  Come,  now,  St.  George,  that  won’t  do !” 

(We  omit  all  the  delicate  little  oaths  with  which  the  earl  was  wont  to  garnish 
his  conversation  so  liberally,  feeling  sure  that  our  readers  would  prefer  to  be  spared 
the  repetition.) 

The  other  did  not  seem  the  least  annoyed  or  discomposed  at  his  relative’s 
scepticism,  only  the  earl  noticed  that  he  filled  his  glass  again,  and  drank  off  the 
contents  without  one  pause  to  catch  the  flavour,  and  his  lord.ship  surmised  there¬ 
from  that  the  colonel  was  not  quite  so  cool  and  collected  as  he  wished  to  appear. 

“Egad!  St.  George,”  pursued  this  amiable  nobleman,  speaking  with  unusual 
sincerity,  “  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  are  vulnerable  on  one  point,  at  least.” 

“  I  never  pretended  to  1x5  otherwise,”  answered  the  colonel,  smiling  disdainfully 
into  the  other's  eyes.  “  A  man  does  not  exactly  care  to  be  reminded  of  past  follies, 
even  when  he  has  outlived  the  consequences.” 

“  But  have  you  outlived  the  consequences  ?  That’s  the  question.” 

“  Certainly,  since  Mrs.  St.  George  has  been  dead  now  exactly  one  year,  one 
month,  and  five  days.” 

“  By  Jove !  Maurice,”  exclaimed  the  earl,  with  brutal  cordiality,  “  one  can’t 
help  having  a  certain  sort  of  respect  for  you,  you  make  your  lies  sound  so  much 
like  the  truth.” 

“  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  accept  your  lordship’s  compliment,”  replied  the 
colonel,  in  a  tone  of  smooth  contempt.  “  I  haven’t  the  certificate  of  Mrs.  St. 
George’s  death  by  me  at  present,  but  if  you  will  call  at  my  lodgings  some  day, 
when  yon  happen  to  be  in  town,  I  will  show  it  to  you  with  the  greatest  pleasure.” 

Lord  Gillingham  looked  staggered,  but  not  convinced. 

“  You  had  better  have  brought  it  with  you,”  he  said  significantly.  “  It  always 
looks  suspicious  when  you  can’t  produce  your  proofs.” 

“  I  can  easily  send  for  the  certificate,  if  that  is  all.  I  will  order  it  down  by 
to-morrow’s  poet,  and  then  you  can  examine  it  at  your  leisure.” 

“  Oh !  it  doesn’t  signify  to  me,  you  know,”  replied  the  earl  carelessly ;  “  only,  if 
you  should  take  a  fancy  to  one  of  those  Marsh  girls,  it  would  look  well  to  be  ready 
provided  with  some  such  document  for  the  old  gentleman’s  inspection.” 

“  I  don’t  think  Mr.  Marsh  would  take  upon  himself  to  doubt  my  honour.” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that.  Mr.  Marsh  is  not  one  to  be  easily  cowed,  let  me 
tell  you.” 

“  I  have  no  wish  either  to  cow  him  or  to  marry  one  of  his  daughters,”  said  the 
colonel  impatiently. 

“  Oh !  well,  never  mind ;  don’t  let  us  quarrel  about  nothing.  Fill  your  glass.” 

And  so  Colonel  St.  George  did,  over  and  over  again,  drinking  even  deejier  than 
the  earl  himself,  and  seeming  to  forget  that  he  had  been  preaching  moderation 
earlier  in  the  evening.  Towards  eleven  o’clock  the  butler  brought  in  some  strong 
coffee,  and  then  the  two  gentlemen  retired  to  the  drawing-room,  where  the  card- 
table  was  set,  and  ecarte  prosecuted  with  unwavering  zest,  and  equal  relish,  until 
four  in  the  morning,  when  brandy-and-water,  in  unlimited  doses,  closed  the  sitting. 

It  was  verging  towards  noon  when  the  earl  and  his  visitor  met  in  the  breakfast- 
room  the  next — or,  rather,  later  in  the  same — day.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly 
in  at  the  deep  bay  window,  as  if  to  shame  the  two  haggard,  nerveless,  listless  men 
who  sat  down  in  its  light  to  toy  capriciously  with  the  good  food  garnishing 
the  board. 
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The  earl  was  not  in  a  good  temper — he  never  was  of  a  morning — and  Colonel 
St.  GoOTge  was  paying  too  dear  a  penalty  for  his  temporary  oblivion  of  a  favourite 
doctrine  to  feel  especially  pleased  with  himself  or  any  one  else.  He  sat  moodily 
playing  with  his  knife  and  fork,  and  scattering  the  curry  in  fragments  over  his 
plate.  His  appetite  seldom  failed  him  under  any  circumstances,  but  this  morning 
he  felt  as  if  eating  were  one  of  the  cruelest  necessities  of  life.  At  last  he  rose 
irritably  from  the  table,  and  went  to  the  window. 

“  "Well,  this  is  deuced  slow  work,  I  must  say,”  put  in  the  earl,  as  he  followed 
his  example ;  “  let  us  have  some  bitter  ale,  then  light  our  cigars,  and  take  a  stroll. 
I  feel  quite  unnerved  myself.” 

“You  go  to  the  Marsh’s  to-night?”  inquired  the  earl  presently,  when  they 
were  out  into  the  grounds. 

“  Yes,”  was  the  laconic  reply.  And  the  colonel  walked  on  at  a  sharper  pace, 
apparently  occupied  with  his  cigar. 

“  That  second  Marsh  girl  is  a  fine  specimen  of  womankind,”  continued  his 
lordship,  looking  keenly  into  his  cousin’s  face.  “  She  is  a  sort  of  person  no  one 
would  be  ashamed  to  own  anywhere.” 

“  Certainly  not.” 

“  By  Jove !  she’s  handsome  enough  to  make  us  regret  that  we  are  not  marrying 
men,  eh,  St.  George?” 

“  It  would  take  a  great  deal  to  make  one  regret  that,”  answered  the  other 
carelessly. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  replied  the  earl,  whom  any  one  not  understanding  him  well 
might  have  thought  most  charmingly  candid.  “  This  sort  of  life  one  leads  is  all 
very  well  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  it  gets  deucedly  tiresome  and  wearing  at  last. 
Now,  here  am  I,  for  instance ;  if  I  happen  to  be  ill  1  may  get  well  as  I  can,  or  die 
like  a  dog,  and  go  to  the  devil  too.” 

“  I  don’t  think  a  wife  would  be  much  assistance  to  you  in  preventing  that 
catastrophe— only,  perhaps,  hasten  it,”  said  Colonel  St.  George,  with  a  cold,  cynical 
smile.  “  My  opinion  is,  that,  when  people  are  well  off,  they’d  better  keep  as 
they  are.” 

“  And  when  they  are  not  well  off?” 

“  A  change  may  not  better  their  condition.” 

“  That  is  true  enough,  but  still  it  is  worth  a  trial.” 

“  And  fall  from  Scylla  into  Chary bdis?” 

“  You’re  such  a  deuce  of  a  stoic  now-a-days,”  said  the  earl  resentfully,  and  he  led 
the  way  to  the  stables.  “  Come  and  take  a  peep  at  Bonny  Bird,  if  you  haven’t  lost 
all  your  taste  for  a  prime  piece  of  horsefiesh.  After  all,  perhaps  you  are  right  about 
the  women — one’s  safest  out  of  their  way ;  but  a  good  horse  serves  you  whilst  he 
can,  and  when  he’s  worn  out  you  shoot  him,  and  there’s  an  end  of  the  matter.” 

And  the  earl  entered  the  stables  as  he  finished  speaking,  and  here  the  con¬ 
versation  dropped.  But  his  lordship  had  certainly  won  the  day.  Colonel 
St.  George  was  quite  deceived,  whilst  greatly  priding  himself  upon  his  penetration. 
He  believed  the  earl’s  candour  to  be  a  lure.  He  had  spoken  of  marriage,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  with  tolerance,  even  approval,  and  his  cousin  imagined 
therefrom  that  matrimony  was  the  farthest  from  his  thoughts,  and  that  his  sole 
object  in  discussing  it  in  terms  of  commendation  was  to  render  him  tremulous  as 
to  his  inheritance. 
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The  earl  bad  well  calculated  the  effect  of  his  frankueas.  He  knew  that  the 
other  would  suspect  him  of  nuuder  or  manslaughter  rather  than  suspect  him  of 
telling  the  truth ;  and  he  chuckled  pleasantly  to  himself  over  the  success  of  his 
stratagem,  pretending  to  have  arrived  at  a  solemn  conclusion  that  honesty  was  the 
beet  policy,  after  all. 

He  certainly  did  mean  to  marry  Nina  IMarsh,  and  had  no  fears  as  to  rejection ; 
but  he  reserved  this  revelation  for  a  surprise,  thinking  that  the  sting  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  would  be  stronger  and  deeper  to  his  cousin  if  it  came  upon  him  suddenly  and 
without  warning.  He  did  not  mean  to  be  balked  of  one  iota  of  his  triumph :  at 
the  very  moment  the  colonel  thought  himself  the  most  secure,  the  blow  should  be 
struck. 

He  was  not  deceived  as  to  Colonel  St.  George’s  true  feelings  towards  Nina 
Marsh.  He  smiled  when  she  was  mentioned,  but  he  winced  too — on  the  sly.  A 
man  who  has  passed  his  whole  lifetime  nursing  his  own  bad  passions,  and  raking 
up  those  of  others,  grows  at  last  as  keen  as  he  is  cruel. 

Lord  Gillingham  wanted  Nina  for  himself,  because  her  beauty  pleased  his  eye 
and  satisfied  his  pride ;  but  the  first  and  true  stimulus  to  possession,  in  a  man 
benumbed  by  satiety  like  the  earl,  could  not  be  the  loveliness  and  virtue  of  any 
woman,  were  she  a  Cornelia  dowered  with  a  Helen’s  imperial  charms.  He  wanted 
something  to  quicken  his  relish  and  give  it  duration,  and  he  saw  these  now  in  the 
misery  and  disappointment  of  a  man  robbed  of  a  long-promised  inheritance. 

The  earl  thought  it  probable  that  Colonel  St.  George  had  drawn  largely  on  his 
expectations.  As  it  happened,  his  lordship  was  mistaken ;  but  this  conviction  was 
exceedingly  agreeable  to  him,  since  it  promised  that  his  scheme  of  revenge  on  his 
too-confident  cousin  would  be  crowned  by  his  utter  ruin ;  and  the  future,  for  whose 
enjoyment  he  had  been  nursing  his  constitution,  and  restraining  himself  in  his 
pleasures — that  future  would  be  a  prison.  The  earl  chuckled  to  himself  quite 
joyously.  He  only  wondered  that  he  had  never  thought  of  this  before..  He  could 
almost  have  blessed  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  Nina  Marsh  for  having  suggested  to 
him  such  an  easy  and  pleasant  vengeance. 

That  evening  Colonel  St.  George  left  for  Beechwood  Manor.  He  arrived  just 
as  the  first  dinner-bell  was  ringing,  and,  therefore,  went  straight  to  his  own  room. 
After  a  careful  toilet  he  descended,  the  butler  meeting  him  in  the  hall,  and 
conducting  him  to  the  presence  of  his  host.  The  drawing-room  at  Beechwood  was 
a  large,  handsome  apartment,  and  the  scene  within,  as  the  door  opened,  was  brilliant 
and  striking. 

Mrs.  Marsh,  stiU  beautiful  in  face  and  slender  in  figure,  reclined  on  a  gold  and 
crimson  couch,  sharing  it  with  her  eldest  daughter,  whose  large  but  handsome 
form,  languid  fairness,  and  sleepy  eyes  made  a  pleasingly  voluptuous  picture.  At 
the  fire-place  stood  Mr.  Marsh  and  his  nephew,  carrying  on  a  low,  earnest  con¬ 
versation,  whilst  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  sat  Nina,  attired  in  a  simple  dress  of 
black  net,  her  fathomless  eyes,  darkened  by  some  inward  feeling,  turned  eagerly 
towards  the  door. 

But  the  scene  changed,  as  if  by  magic,  directly  Colonel  St.  George’s  name  was 
heard.  Mr.  Marsh  went  forward  to  greet  him  in  his  quiet  but  cordial  way; 
Cyril  wheeled  sharply  about,  and  fixed  his  stern,  jealous  eyes  on  Nina,  almost 
threatening  her,  daring  her  to  show  any  emotion ;  whilst  Nina  herself,  rising,  as  if 
by  some  uncontrollable  impulse,  took  refuge  at  her  mother’s  side — standing  there. 
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pale,  upright,  calm,  and  diguiAed,  her  lipa  compreaaed  and  hardened  into  one  thin 
crimaon  Une,  but  her  whole  air  full  of  royal  pride  and  inexorable  diadain. 

'I'hey  met  thus — the  cokmel  bowing  almost  to  the  ground  before  her — when 
Mr.  Mand)  waved  his  hand  that  way,  and  mentioned  her  name — she  haughty  aud 
distant,  but  a  grey  shadow  seeming  to  creep  over  all  the  sweetness  of  her  beauty, 
leaving  it  cold,  and  hard,  and  unwomanly. 

Another  minute,  aud  Colonel  St.  George  was  speaking  to  her — some  few  light, 
courteous  words  which  the  apparent  shortness  of  their  acquaintance  seemed  to 
warrant,  aud  then  Captain  hlarsh,  cool  aud  watcliful  as  some  inflexible  Nemesis 
standing  sentry  over  his  prey,  saw  Nina  stoop,  ostensibly  to  repossess  herself  at  her 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  yet  leaving  it  on  the  ground  longer  than  was  necessary,  as 
if  to  pique  the  other’s  gallantry;  and  with  a  strange,  Aerce  thrill  he  noticed 
Colonel  St.  George  lifting  carefully,  amongst  the  folds  of  delicate  cambric  aud  laee, 
a  tiny  paper,  manage  to  separate  the  two,  imperceived  by  the  others,  then  return 
the  handkerchief  to  its  owner,  the  note  to  his  own  pocket. 

Presently  Colonel  St.  George  vacated  his  place,  being  challmiged  to  conversation 
by  Mr.  Marsh,  who  thought  no  guest  could  be  Attingly  entertained  unless  enter' 
tained  by  himself.  Then  it  was  Cyril’s  turn  to  draw  near  and  stoop  down  to  his 
beautiful  cousin’s  ear. 

“  What  is  that  letter  you  have  just  given  to  Colonel  St  George?”  inquired  the 
young  man,  in  a  tone  as  despotic  as  severe. 

She  faced  him  with  resolute,  d^ant  eyes. 

“  I  have  given  him  no  letter,”  she  said. 

n  I  thought  a  Marsh  never  lied,”  was  his  retort,  spoken  gently  now,  almost 
sorrowfully. 

“  The  Marshes  are  like  other  people — they  compreanise  with  their  consciences  at 
times,  when  hard  pressed.” 

“  That  is  poor  policy,  Nina,  to  give  it  no  worse  name.” 

Who  made  you  a  judge  over  me?”  exclaimed  Nina  almost  fiercely,  fur  her 
conscience  was  backing  his  words  with  stinging  severity,  aud  oondemning  un¬ 
flinchingly,  less  a  course  of  action  which  now  seemed  to  be  rendered  inevitable  by 
circumstances  than  the  oblivion  of  duty  aud  principle  fruu  which  all  this 
deception  had  sprung. 

Captain  Marsh,  perhaps,  divined  the  self-reproach  which  leavened  Nina's 
sharpness,  and,  in  fact,  created  it,  for  his  voice  was  almost  tender  in  its  exceeding 
softness  when  he  next  spoke. 

Nina,  don’t  you  know  that  a  woman  like  you  has  great  influence  cither  for 
good  or  evil,  since  hur  beauty  is  a  crown  and  kingdom,  and  makes  her  power 
absolute  over  many  subjects?  You  ought  to  hold  a  pure  court,  and  wirid  a 
stauiless  sceptre,  making  those  who  are  first  subjugated  by  the  sweetness  of  your 
gracious  lovebucss  the  wiser  and  better  for  their  worship.  You  should  give  them 
a  truer  and  better  reverence  for  womanhood  through  your  goodness,  and  nobler 
purposes  through  your  nobility.  This  is  a  woman’s  mission  when  God  has  dowered 
her  with  the  gift  of  touching  all  hearts  with  a  look,  aud  swaying  the  strongest  with 
a  smile.  Nina,  if  you  reject  the  best  part  in  your  authority  to  take  up  with  the 
vilest,  you  will  have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for  some  day — ^more  than  you  can 
believe.  Do  not  forget  the  respousibilities  that  go  hand-in-hand  with  your 
privileges.” 
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He  paused  here,  awaiting  her  answer. 

“  I  forget  nothing,”  she  said ;  “  I  wish  I  could ;  perhaps  then  I  uiight 
suffer  less.” 

Her  voice  died  away  in  a  low,  restrained  sob  ;  and  Captain  Marsh  was  about 
to  speak  again,  when  Colonel  St.  George  crossed  the  room,  and  placed  himself  in 
front  of  Nina,  addressing  her  in  a  tone  of  light  badinage. 

Nina  lauglied,  and  Captain  ^larsh  turned  away,  disgusted  and  sick  at  heart. 

He  did  not  know  how  harsh  and  unnatural  that  laugh  was — how  unlike  the 
clear,  free,  joyous  sweetness  of  her  gaiety  in  times  gone  by.  He  had  never  seen  her 
happy.  'Chough  but  nineteen,  all  the  richness  of  her  youth  had  gone  from  her 
before  he  had  even  set  his  eyes  upon  her  face.  Nina  could  remember  having  once 
been  light-hearted,  as  she  could  remember  some  pleasant,  far-off  dream.  A  dark 
abyss  of  misery  connected  those  days  with  the  present.  The  dread  gulf  which 
stands  between  our  mortality  and  the  promised  immortality  would  have  seemed  to 
her  more  easy  to  traverse  than  one  backwani  step  into  the  terrible  past.  It  was 
not  death  she  feared ;  there  is  something  immeasurably  worse  to  a  proud  woman 
who  reverences  the  honour  of  men  because  it  is  the  symbol  of  her  own  purity,  and 
that  is  shame. 

'The  weary  evening  dragged  on  in  torture  to  Captain  ^larsh.  He  was  truly 
thankful  when  he  saw  the  tray  of  silver  candlesticks  brought  in,  and  Mr.  Marsh, 
with  the  quiet,  easy  courtesy  for  which  he  was  noted,  conduct  Colonel  St.  George 
to  the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  wishing  him  a  good  night.  'Chen  the  members 
of  the  family  also  retired,  excepting  Mr.  Marsh,  who  stayed  Ixjhind  a  little  while 
merely  to  propose  to  his  nephew  that  they  should  start  early  the  next  morning  for 
a  distant  part  of  the  cstote  which  had  not  yet  Ijoen  shot  over,  in  order  to  give 
Colonel  St.  George  a  good  day’s  sport  ;  he  then  casually  mentioned  that  Lord 
Gillingham  and  a  few  other  neighbours  would  dine  with  them  on  that  same  evening, 
after  which  they  both  shook  hands,  and  seixirated  to  their  respective  rooms. 

But  Captain  Marsh  did  not  feel  as  if  sleep  were  possible  to  him  that  night.  He 
tried  to  read,  but  a  dsu’k  syren  face  came  to  shadow  every  page,  and  distort  its 
meaning.  He  felt  inwardly  hot  and  restless.  'I’o  his  powerful  frame  he  added  an 
energetic  temperament.  To  sit  still,  with  his  hands  idle  before  him,  was  purgatory 
to  Cyril  Marsh.  He  began  to  pace  his  room  up  and  down  with  sharp,  hurried 
strides ;  then  he  suddenly  remembered  that  the  one  beneath  him  was  occupied  by 
Madeleine,  whom  his  ntitlcssness  might  keep  as  wakeful  as  himself,  and  he  decided 
to  go  and  walk  on  the  terrace,  hoping  that  he  might  ease  the  weariness  of  his  mind 
by  transferring  it  to  his  body. 

He  passed  softly  down  the  stairs,  quietly  unbarred  the  door,  and  passed  out 
into  the  night. 

Everything  was  profoundly  still.  One  side  of  the  house  lay  in  dewy  shadow  ; 
the  other  was  illumined  by  a  broad  pale  beam  of  moonlight.  In  the  air  was  the 
scent  of  the  dying  roses ;  not  a  breeze  stirred  tree  or  shrub,  which  lay  pencilled 
against  the  clear  grey  sky  in  tranquil  repose ;  the  low,  muttering  sound  of  the 
distant  brook  came  in  fitful  echoes  through  the  shrubberies :  in  everything  there 
w’as  the  beauty  of  autumn,  fading  softly  amongst  the  downcast  leaves. 

Captain  Marsh  felt  tranquillised  by  these  influences,  llis  heart  was  still  hot 
within  him,  but  he  could  reason  with  himself  now ;  only  he  had  arrived  at  that 
IKjint  when  his  struggles,  instead  of  quenching  the  flame,  fanned  it  into  stronger 
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life.  lie  wrestled  against  loving  when  he  already  loved.  But  he  could  still 
deceive  himself,  and  gain  a  little  peace  that  way.  Even  at  the  last,  when  his  brisk 
march  had  made  him  feel  as  if  sleep  would  now  be  possible,  and  he  had,  therefore, 
determined  to  go  in,  he  turned  out  of  his  way  on  some  specious  excuse,  in  order  to 
feast  his  eyes  on  the  shadow  of  a  bent  head  marked  clear  against  the  light  in  Nina’s 
window. 

And  who  shall  dare  to  say,  after  this,  that  a  woman  in  her  weakness  is  not  a 
good  match  for  a  man  in  his  strength  ? 

Captain  Marsh  re-entered  the  house  with  the  same  caution  he  had  used  in 
leaving  it.  He  bolted  the  door  carefully  behind  him,  and  passed  on  tip-toe  through 
the  passages.  The  housekeeper’s  room  was  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  almost  directly 
at  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase. 

Mrs.  Trent  was  unlike  an  ordinary  dependant,  insomuch  as  her  dignity  and 
self-reliance  gave  her  a  marked  position,  and  exacted  notice.  Her  place  in  the 
household  seemed  an  important  one  merely  from  the  grave  earnestness  with  which 
it  was  filled.  You  could  not  overlook  her,  and,  perhaps  involuntarily,  uncon¬ 
sciously,  you  would  address  her  when  you  spoke  as  an  equal  rather  than  a  menial. 
Captain  Marsh,  strong  and  trustworthy  himself,  had  not  failed  to  divine  instinc¬ 
tively  those  qualities  in  hlrs.  Trent  which  answered  to  his  own,  and  felt  a  certain 
interest  in  analysing  a  character  whose  serious  nobility  lent  grace  to  her  homely 
duties. 

It  was,  perhaps,  through  reviewing  Mrs.  Trent’s  claims  to  attention  that  Cyril 
came  to  look  curiously  in  the  direction  of  her  room.  To  his  astonishment,  knowing 
the  regular  hours  kept  at  Beechwood,  the  door  was  ajar  and  the  place  well 
lighted.  He  just  glanced  through  the  aperture  as  he  passed,  and  was  still  more 
surprised  to  see  Mrs.  Trent  standing  erect  by  the  table,  with  a  white  but  deter¬ 
mined  face,  whilst  Colonel  St.  George,  lolling  in  a  chair  opposite  her,  seemed  by 
his  mere  attitude  to  express  defiance  and  disdain. 

“  My  good  creature,”  Captain  Marsh  heard  him  say,  in  a  tone  of  insolent 
triumph,  “  all  the  talking  in  the  world  would  do  no  good  to  either.  You  are  both 
tarred  with  the  same  brush.” 

“  We  could  not  touch  pitch,  even  in  ignorance,  without  being  defiled,”  was  the 
contemptuous  reply. 

“  Vastly  complimentary  to  me  that  last  remark  of  yours,”  said  the  colonel, 
stretching  himself  in  his  chair,  and  yawning  widely ;  “  but  as  I  did  not  rob 
myself  of  a  whole  hour  of  sweet  sleep  in  onlcr  to  hear  flatteries  that  would  sound 
just  as  well  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  we  will  proceed  to  business  if  you  please.” 

So  far  Captain  Marsh  had  listened  in  such  perplexity  and  surprise  that  he  had 
not  remembered  the  imputation  to  wliich  he  would  render  himself  liable  were  he 
discovered.  But  the  word  ^‘business”  aroused  him  from  his  abstraction,  and 
Cyril  was  so  strictly  honoiirable  that  he  not  only  went  away  at  once,  but  also  felt 
hot  with  shame  at  his  involuntary  breach  of  integrity.  Retreating  hastily  from 
the  sound  of  Mrs.  Trent’s  voice,  fearful  lest  he  might  distinguish  another  word  of 
her  conversation.  Captain  Marsh  reached  his  own  room,  and  was  quickly  in  bed, 
where  his  bodily  fatigue  was  soon  dissipated  by  several  hours  of  quiet  repose. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  DlNNEIl  PARTY  AT  BEECUWOOD  MANOR. 

Mr.  Marsh  seldom  gave  more  than  two  dinner  parties  a-year,  hut  these  two 
were  carried  out  in  a  style  to  make  compensation  fur  their  rarity.  Directly  the 
invitations  were  sent  off,  Mr.  Marsh  would  beg  Mrs.  Trent's  attendance  in  his 
own  room,  and  inform  her  how  many  guests  were  expected,  and  w'hat  sort  of 
provision  he  should  like  made  for  them.  The  rest  was  left  to  her,  and  she  well 
fulfilled  her  part.  Mrs.  Marsh  was  no  more  consulted  about  any  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  than  if  she  had  been  a  baby.  Her  only  care  was  in  the  matter  of  toilette, 
upon  which  Mr.  Marsh  was  apt  to  be  very  fastidious  on  these  oceasions.  He  likeil 
to  see  everything  done  well.  Dress  was  necessary  to  ladies,  both  as  an  occupation 
and  a  distraction,  he  used  to  say ;  and  as  they  had  nothing  else  to  attend  to,  they 
should  make  an  effort  to  insure  a  satisfactory  result.  Knowing,  therefore,  from 
long  experience,  Mr.  Marsh's  opinions  on  the  point,  his  wife's  trouble  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described  when,  on  going  into  Nina's  room  before  descending 
to  the  drawing-room  previous  to  the  arrival  of  her  guests,  she  foimd  her  daughter 
dressed  in  the  everlasting  black,  and  unadorned  by  a  single  jewel  or  flower. 

“  My  dear  Nina,  what  can  you  mean?”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Marsh,  with  a  look  of 
blank  dismay.  “  Have  you  forgotten  that  friends  are  coming  to-night  ?" 

“  No,  mamma,”  answered  the  other  quietly. 

“  Then  surely  you  could  not  have  intended  to  w'ear  black  alone  ?  We  are  not 
in  mourning,  and  you  know  how  particular  your  papa  is.” 

Mother,  if  this  were  the  mere  gratification  of  some  caprice,  I  would  yield  at 
once,  for  your  sake ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  duty  and  good  feeling,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  give  up  the  point.” 

“But,  Nina,  your  papa  will  be  sim;  to  blame  me.” 

“  No,  he  won't,  mamma ;  he  has  found,  of  Lite,  that  I  have  a  will  of  my  own, 
and  am  not  to  be  guided  by  a  silken  string,  even  in  such  a  kind  hand  as  yours. 
Besides,  I  will  tell  him  candidly  at  once  that  it  was  my  obstinacy,  and  not  yoiu: 
forgetfulness.” 

“  But  pray — just  to  oblige  me — put  some  ornament  in  your  hair.  You  look 
now  as  if  you  were  going  to  be  present  at  a  funeral  instead  of  a  dinner  party.” 

Nina's  lips  quivered  with  a  vague,  undecided  effort  at  self-control,  and  she 
fixed  her  eyes  wistfully  on  her  mother's  face.  But  this  expression  soon  yielded  to 
one  of  determination  and  scorn. 

“  Mamma,”  she  said,  almost  angrily,  “  you  are  quite  papa’s  slave.  None  of  us 
could  get  near  you  to  tell  you  our  troubles,  for  everything  would  go  to  him,  and 
he — I  don't  mind  saying  it — he  can’t  be  much  to  us,  or,  rather,  to  me.  I  love 
him,  but  I  dread  him,  and  if  he  kisses  me  I  shudder.” 

“  Oh,  Nina !” 

“  It  is  true,  mamma.  When  he  comes  into  the  room  where  I  am,  all  my  ease 
there  is  gone  at  once.  We  have  heard  of  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition,  but 
what  are  they  to  mine?  I  am  on  the  rack  all  day,  and  only  come  off  to  go  to  bed 
at  night,  when  I  could  almost  hate  the  sleep  that  gives  me  strength  to  bear  the 
renewed  tortures  of  another  day.” 

“  Oh,  Nina !”  said  Mrs.  Marsh  again,  and  this  time  her  soft  blue  eyes  were 
stained  with  tears. 
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“  I  must  s})eak,  mamma — I  must — I  am  choking,  don’t  you  see?  Oh,  if  you 
had  been  to  me  the  mother  that  some  ■women  are  to  their  daughters,  you  would 
have  saved  me  so  much  sorrow,  so  much  shame !  If  I  could  have  gone  to  you 
when  I  knew  that  the  first  tiiiut  of  evil  was  making  its  way  witliin  me,  and  felt 
sure  that  my  confidence  would  have  been  sacred,  oh,  mother  I  what  you  would 
have  spared  me !  But  you  never  belonged  to  me.  You  were  bound  to  papa  and 
his  interests,  and  you  would  have  betrayed  me — you  know  you  would ! — only  to 

gain  one  single  glance  of  approbation  from  him.  And  now - ”  But  here  she 

suddenly  paused,  and  broke  into  a  wild,  forced  laugh.  1  am  giving  you  a  whole 
chapter  of  heroics,  which  is  rather  unfair  when  you  consider  how  much  1  dishke  to 
listen  to  them  myself,”  she  added,  turning  from  Mrs.  Marsh  and  stooping  down  to  a 
drawer  near.  “  Now  see,  mamma,  will  this  do  ?”  and  she  moved  round  so  as  to 
face  her  again,  a  wreath  of  myrtle  stars  encirchng  her  beautiful  head.  The  glow 
on  her  cheek  and  the  gleam  in  her  eye  seemed  to  gather  new  radiance,  contrasting 
with  the  snow  of  her  myrtle  crown.  Mrs.  Marsh  regarded  her  with  admiring 
tenderness. 

“  How  well  you  look !”  she  said  at  last.  “  Only  do  try  to  be  a  little  more  gay— 
you’ve  seemed  so  miserable  since  your  illness — and  don’t  talk  in  that  way  again. 
You  know  I  love  you,  all  of  you,  deiirly ;  but  my  fii-st  duty  is  to  your  papa,  and  it 
would  not  be  right  tliat  I  should  keep  anything  from  him.” 

“  I  don’t  see  that.” 

“  No,  my  love,  because  you  are  not  married,  but  you  will  understand  all  this 
fully  some  day.  And  now  give  me  a  kiss,  and  mind  and  be  a  little  more  like  your 
own  self  this  evening.” 

I  will,”  answered  Nina  quietly,  and  as  she  spoke  she  felt  that  she  might  and 
could  be  more  g-ay.  Be  it  a  sin  or  a  sorrow,  when  once  you  have  grown  accustomed 
to  it,  half  its  bimlen  is  gone.  It  is  against  the  laws  of  Nature  that  grief  should 
be  eternal,  and  though  remorse  may  only  end  with  life,  every  day  as  it  darkens 
into  night  takes  something  from  its  intensity  and  power  to  sting,  until  at  last  it 
wears  to  a  thin  shadow,  whose  puissance  can  only  be  renewed  by  some  sudden  shock. 

Nina  was  young  and  l)eautiful,  and  had  come  by  right  to  the  favour  of  men. 
If  she  could  not  take  pleasure  in  life,  she  must  have  a  certain  satisfaction  in  her 
beauty,  and  the  influence  it  bestowed.  She  loved  supremacy,  and  a  “  sad  Pamela,” 
she  knew,  might  be  charming  enough  for  a  time,  but  a  gay  Pamela  would  outstrip 
her  far  in  conquests  and  power.  Nina  was  wise  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  and 
she  said  to  herself — 

“  Why  should  I  not  profit  by  my  youth  ?  I  have  suffered  enough  to  expiate 
my  sin.  Besides,  I  am  no  worse  than  hundreds  of  others,  after  all.  The  sword  of 
Damocles  hangs  suspended  over  my  head,  but  it  may  never  fall.  Only  let  me 
remember  that  the  love  of  an  honest  man  can  never  belong  to  me — ^that  my  shadow 
would  fidl  like  a  curse  on  a  pure  hearth — only  mindful  of  this,  I  may  get  some 
small  pleasure  out  of  my  life  yet.  And  I  will,  let  the  future  bring  what  it  may — 
shame,  despair,  death.  I  have  my  youth  and  beauty  as  capital  still,  and  1  will 
have  some  interest  out  of  both.” 

As  Nina  entered  the  drawing-room  that  night.  Captain  Marsh’s  keen  eyes 
detected  at  once  a  radical  change.  Her  face  ■was  hardened,  her  manner  reckless, 
her  eyes  brilliant,  but  cold.  Cyril  looked  on  in  deep  perplexity,  and  wondered 
what  this  new  change  portended  ;  and  though  he  had  longed  to  see  her  glad  again, 
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her  first  light  laugh  struck  to  his  heart  with^a  sharp  chill.  lie  had  a  tempter  at 
his  elbow,  a  sweet,  unconscious  child,  but  still  a  tempter  in  his  present  state  of 
feeling.  Katie  was  clinging  about  him,  plucking  mischievously  at  his  long,  silken 
beard,  as  Nina  walked  into  the  room. 

“Here's  Nina,”  she  exclaimed,  moving  away  at  once.  Then  she  suddenly 
returnod,  dug  her  little  rosy  fist  into  his  closeil  fingers,  and  tried  to  lead  him  along 
with  her. 

“  You  are  to  come,”  said  the  little  lady  imperiously.  “  You  weren’t  good  and 
kind  to  Nina  the  other  day.  I  heard  you  saying  naughty  things,  and  making  her 
sad.  But  now  you’ve  got  to  come  and  be  kind  to  her,  or  else  I  won’t  love  you 
any  more.” 

“  Don’t  make  your  punishments  so  severe,'"  answered  Cyril,  smiling  at  the 
child,  but  still  watching  keenly  every  movement  of  her  elder  sister. 

“  Ah,  but  I  will !  and  I’ll  hurt  you  harder  in  the  beard  my  next  pull,  if  you 
don’t  do  as  I  tell  you.” 

“  In  view  of  such  a  dire  penalty,  I  suppose  1  must  obey.  But  what  am  I  to 
say  when  I  get  there  ?” 

“  Say !”  relocated  Katie  disdainfully.  “  The  first  thing  I  always  hear,  when 
company  comes,  is,  ‘  How  do  you  do?  I  hope  you  are  quite  well.’  ” 

“  Oh,  then,  I  am  to  ask  Nina  if  she  is  quite  well?” 

“  Of  course,”  answered  the  little  lady,  looking  as  if  she  thought  her  cousin’s 
education  had  been  shamefully  neglected. 

Perhaps  Cyril  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  sun  himself  in  the  new  brightness,  for 
he  turned  sharply  on  his  heel,  and  walke<l  up  to  Nina's  side. 

“  Katie  is  allowing  herself  to  feel  anxious  about  your  health,”  he  said,  “  though 
why  it  is  impossible  to  say — your  eyes  and  cheeks  both  give  brilliant  contradiction 
to  her  fears.” 

“  Don't  you  know  that  love  is  blind?”  replied  Nina  with  a  light  laugh. 

“  Tljcn  we  could  afford  to  pity  him  were  ho  here  to-night.” 

“  Now  I  perceive  what  I  have  all  along  surmised,”  said  Nina,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
bitterness.  “  You  have  no  respect  for  me,  or  you  would  not  pay  me  compliments.” 

He  was  astonished  at  her  penetration.  Cyril  only  spoke  lightly  to  those  of 
whom  he  thought  lightly.  To  Nina,  hitherto,  he  had  often  been  discourteous  and 
tyrannical,  but  never  insincere.  But  now,  when  he  sj)oke  of  her  beauty  as  a 
desirable  and  gracious  sight,  it  was  with  jealous  irony,  for  he  could  almost  have 
torn  and  crushed  the  myrtle  crown  for  becoming  her  so  well.  He  thought  of  the 
letter  given  so  deceitfully  to  Colonel  St.  (ieorge  the  evening  before,  he  thought  of 
the  many  falsehoods  which  had  stained  the  richness  of  tliose  beautiful  lips,  and 
Nina's  loveliness  tiu-neil  him  as  sick  as  if  it  had  been  a  foul  leprosy. 

“  I  will  conquer  her,”  he  said  to  himself  with  a  fierce  thriU.  “  I  will  teach  her 
to  look  beautiful  for  me  alone.  I  won't  have  her  distributing  so  lavishly  the 
sweetness  of  her  smiles,  the  touch  of  her  hand.  I  hate  her  now,  but  I  will  have 
her  all  the  same.  She  shall  not  dare  me.  Does  she  think  that  my  heart  is  made  of 
snow  ?  Have  I  none  of  the  passions  that  burden  other  men  because  I  am  proud  and 
reticent,  and  refuse  to  worship  at  every  shrine  in  my  way  ?  She  is  nothing  to  me 
beyond  any  other  woman  whose  beauty  is  pleasant  to  the  eye ;  but  I  will  make  her 
mine,  if  it  is  only  to  humble  her  and  show  her  what  it  is  for  a  woman  to  play  with  the 
affection  of  an  honest  man.  I  must  revenge  others.  I  have  no  wrongs  of  my  own 
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to  avenge :  I  am  heart-whole  still.  Providence  has  been  very  gracious  to  me  there, 
for  I  have  been  in  her  presence  now 'for  days  and  hours;  1  have  seen  her  sad  and 
gay,  weak  and  strong,  pale  and  blooming,  and  have  kept  my  senses  all  through.  1 
have  nothing  to  fear  at  present,  but  may  take  up  my  task  with  a  cool  head  and  quiet 
spirit.  She  is  somewhat  of  the  panther  breed — sleek,  and  beautiful,  and  false,  and 
she  may  tear  my  hand  in  the  scuffle,  but  she  can  never  reach  my  heart :  that  is  trebly 
guarded  against  her  wiles.  I  may  have  thought  love  possible  days  back,  but  now — 
oh !  1  am  safe  now.” 

Captain  Marsh  ended  his  contradictory  reflections  with  a  triumphant  smile  as 
he  stepped  carelessly  on  one  side  to  make  room  for  Colonel  St.  (ieorge  by  Nina’s 
chair.  He  was  too  happy  in  believing  himself  so  secure  not  to  be  indulgent  to 
others.  lie  pitied  the  weakness  he  could  not  share.  He  was  sublimely  unconscious 
that  the  fact  of  his  tolerance  lay  in  the  sharp  shudder  with  which  Nina  had  seen 
Colonel  St.  George  approach.  But  so  it  is — ^let  them  say  what  they  like — men 
deceive  themselves  far  oftener  than  women  deceive  them. 

There  was  a  look  of  confidence  in  Cyril’s  face  that  was  almost  insolent  as  he 
moved  back,  smiling,  and  twirling  his  huge  moustache.  But  Colonel  St.  George 
had  scarcely  exchanged  three  words  with  Nina  before  the  door  opened,  and  the  first 
guests  were  announced — 

“  Mr.  and  Miss  Dawes.” 

Miss  Dawes  was  a  fine-looking  girl,  with  a  high  colour,  and  a  look  of  perfect 
happiness  and  good  temper.  She  was  rather  fond  of  slang,  passed  the  best  part  of 
the  day  upon  horseback,  and  was  as  dauntless  in  the  chase  as  any  Nimrod  of  the 
party.  Her  education  liad  been  sadly  neglected.  Having  lost  her  parents  when 
quite  a  child,  she  had  been  left  to  her  brother's  indulgent  guardianship.  John,  or 
Jack  Dawes,  as  he  was  generally  called,  performed  his  trust  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  He  engaged  a  most  sapient  governess,  who  undertook  to  teach  everything, 
and  so  she  did — everything  in  general,  and  uotliing  in  particular.  In  the  scramble, 
Anna  Dawes  was  fast  losing  all  the  wit  she  possessed,  when  her  brother  suddenly 
came  to  the  rescue,  dismissed  the  paragon,  and  recommended  the  stable  as  a 
finishing  school.  Anna  adopted  the  notion  with  enthusiastic  earnestness,  and  soon 
became  an  apt  scholar  in  Jack’s  hands. 

“  I  suppose  you  can  read  and  write  and  do  a  little  ciphering,  can’t  you  ?” 
inquired  Jack,  a  little  anxiously,  of  his  sister  one  day. 

“  Of  course  I  can.” 

“  And  play  a  little  air  or  two  on  the  pianoforte  when  there’s  company  ?" 

“  Why,  you  know  I  can.  Jack.” 

“  Then  what  the  deuce  do  you  want  more  ?” 

“  I  don’t  want  anything  more.” 

“That’s  a  good  girl,”  said  Jack,  obviously  immensely  relieved,  and  patting  her 
shoulder  with  his  huge  hand.  “  Just  go  and  see  hlrs.  Bounce  make  a  pudding 
some  day,  and  then  you’ll  do.” 

Jack’s  theories  upon  female  education  were  somewhat  peculiar,  and  he  was  a 
little  uncomfortable  at  first  as  to  how  they  would  look  in  practice ;  but  when  he 
saw  Anna  growing  straight  and  tail,  found  that  she  could  manage  a  refractory 
steed  with  perfect  case,  and  amuse  herself  in  wet  weather.  Jack  chuckled  to  himself 
in  great  glee,  and  loudly  declared  that  he  had  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head  this 
time. 
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Ab  to  hia  own  advantages  in  respect  to  education,  they  had  been  remarkably 
meagre,  depending  entirely  upon  his  own  exertions ;  and,  as  he  passed  the  day  out¬ 
doors  in  all  weathers,  and  went  to  sleep  immediately  after  dinner  of  an  evening,  it 
may  be  surmised  that  Jack  Dawes  had  not  plucked  enough  fruit  off  the  tree  of 
knowledge  to  render  it  a  very  unsightly  object.  Jack  frequented  all  the  fairs 
within  a  hundred  miles,  and  never  missed  a  race,  even  if  only  a  spring  meeting. 

Dinner  parties  were  Jack’s  abhorrence  as  a  rule,  but  Jack  nourished  in  his 
secret  soul  a  deep,  hopeless,  chivalrous  passion  for  Nina ;  and  to  sit  in  the  same 
room  with  her  a  whole  evening,  listening  to  the  sound  of  her  voice,  sunning  himself 
in  the  brightness  of  her  eyes,  was  a  privilege  Jack  valued  more  highly  than  all  his 
patrimonial  acres.  He  was  conscious  that  he  did  not  shine  in  society,  and  mourned 
over  his  huge  red  hands  as  he  tried  to  squeeze  them  into  gloves ;  but,  amidst  all 
his  awkwardness,  there  were  occasional  gUmi^ses  of  true  honest  feehng,  and  a  sort 
of  rough  nobility,  which  raised  him  above  contempt,  and  gradually  created  affection 
and  confidence  where  you  might  have  thought  it  impossible  at  first  to  bestow  either 
one  or  the  other. 

Jack  was  always  the  first  arrival. 

“  It’s  such  a  deuced  bore,  you  know.  Nan,”  he  used  to  say  to  his  sister,  “  to  be 
marching  in  when  the  room’s  full.  Somehow,  it  takes  away  the  use  of  my  legs.  1 
shouldn’t  mind  who  I  faced  on  horseback,  because  I  feel  at  home  there ;  but  when 
you  get  me  into  drawing-rooms,  and  tell  me  to  sit  just  so,  and  behave  prettily,  I’m 
out  of  my  reckoning.  Nan,  and  that’s  a  fact.  I'm  always  so  infernally  off  my  feed, 
too,  on  such  occasions.  Foreign  kickshaws  are  poor  food,  now,  aren’t  they?  I 
think  I  see  myself  doing  a  hard  day’s  riding  without  substantials,  and  plenty  of 
good  ale  to  wash  ’em  down !” 

Jack  and  his  sister  had  scarcely  taken  their  seats  before  Lord  Gillingliam  arrived. 
He  was  quickly  followed  by  Madame  de  Pene  and  her  daughter.  The  two  last 
were  people  who  could  not  be  overlooked  in  any  society  which  they  chose  to 
frequent.  Madame  de  Pine  was  the  widow  of  a  French  refugee,  and  had  taken 
up  her  abode  at  Beechwood  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
her  old  school  friendship  for  Mrs.  Marsh.  A  small  cottage  was  all  she  could  afford 
to  rent,  but  her  elegant  taste  soon  converted  it  into  a  fitting  habitation  for  any  lady 
in  the  land.  A  few  trifling  ornaments,  gracefully  disposed,  a  moderate  supply  of 
muslin  and  damask,  and,  through  the  happy  art  and  individuality  of  the  mistress, 
her  drawing-room  looked  as  fresh  and  luxurious  as  the  boudoir  of  a  queen.  The 
same  genius  for  effect  regulated  the  toilets  of  herself  and  daughter.  She  could  not 
afford  to  buy  cheap  things,  she  said,  and  certainly  no  one  would  have  ventured  to 
bring  this  accusation  against  anything  they  saw  on  either  Madame  or  Mademoiselle 
de  P^ne.  For  herself  it  was  a  rich  but  sombre  silk,  of  which  people  did  not  easily 
tire,  because  the  ornaments,  accompaniments,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called,  were 
judiciously  varied ;  and  Gabrielle,  in  her  snowy  muslin,  always  looked  so  fresh,  and 
sweet,  and  ladylike,  that  gorgeous  habiliments  were  always  at  a  discount  wherever 
she  appeared,  and  the  men  raved  about  white  muslin  and  natural  flowers. 

Madame  de  Piine  was  no  favourite  with  Mr.  Marsh,  because  he  hated  clever 
and  sprightly  women  as  a  rule,  and  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  her  nation  into 
the  bargain ;  but  he  always  behaved  to  her  with  marked  respect.  High-bom,  but 
poor,  and  alienated  by  her  long  exile  from  those  relatives  whose  rank  and  influence 
must  have  determined  her  own  position  in  the  world,  Madame  de  Pane’s  situation 
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WM  one  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  every  true  gentlen.a  i,  and  Mr.  Mamh  tre:ite(l 
her,  as  if  she  were  not  a  ck‘ix)6ed  sovereign,  but  a  reigning  queen.  The  two  ladies 
always  walked  up  to  the  manor-house,  because  they  could  not  afford  the  expense 
of  a  carriage ;  but  ^Ir.  Marsh  took  care  that  they  should  be  driven  home,  and  was 
invariably  at  the  door  to  receive  them  when  they  arrived — a  courtesy  which  he 
would  not  have  extended  to  any  duchess  or  countess  in  the  land. 

Madame  de  Pene  w'as  led  by  her  attentive  host  to  a  seat  on  Mrs.  Marsh’s  sofa, 
and  then  Gabriellc  slid  away  to  Nina’s  side.  ITiere  was  a  strong  friendship  between 
these  two,  totally  dissimilar  though  they  were  both  in  disposition  and  temperament, 
perhaps  all  the  more  on  that  account.  But  there  was  one  great  difference  in  the 
affection  each  felt  for  the  other.  Gabrielle  was  full  of  trust  towards  everybody, 
and  especially  towards  Nina,  to  whom  she  would  willingly  have  confided  a  secret 
affecting  her  very  life,  if  she  could  have  had  any  such ;  whereas  Nina  had  no  faith 
in  women  at  all,  not  even  Gabrielle,  and  would,  had  she  been  sore  pressed,  have  gone 
to  a  man,  even  if  a  stranger,  rather  than  have  confided  in  her  nearest  female  friend. 
But  still  they  were  sincerely  attached  to  each  other,  wuth  a  fondness  on  Gabrielle’s 
side  which  was  returned  by  a  moderately  tender  partiality  on  that  of  the  other, 
Nina  deriving  a  passable  degree  of  pleasure  from  an  intimacy  which  made  the  young 
French  girl’s  life  rosy  with  joy. 

With  a  radiant  gleam  in  her  great  velvet  eyes,  Gabrielle  pressed  tenderly  to 
Nina's  side,  and  was  welcomed  by  a  smile.  They  could  have  a  little  cosy  conver¬ 
sation  togethCT  in  their  comer,  for  other  guests  were  arriving,  and  diverted  attention 
from  their  neighbourhoo<l.  First  the  Honourable  Lawrence  Vane  strolled  indo¬ 
lently  into  the  room.  He  was  inclined  to  be  patronising  and  supercilious,  but, 
catching  sight  of  a  superior  star  from  his  own  firmament,  he  graciously  condescended 
to  modify  his  too-overpowering  distinetion,  and  fawned  about  Lord  Gillingham 
until  the  earl  turned  upon  him,  and  growled  out  some  brutal  pleasantry  which  was 
not  intelligible  to  the  bystanders  excepting  through  its  effects.  The  Honourable 
Lawrence  became  suddenly  humble,  and  gave  no  one  any  trouble  through  the  rest  of 
the  evening.  Lord  and  I.ady  Boughtou  were  the  next  arrivals — he  a  tall,  pompous, 
oonsequwtial  man,  as  sour  as  a  crab-apple,  as  yellow  as  a  guinea,  and  as  stiff  as  a 
poker ;  she  a  sweet,  interesting  creature  of  forty,  who  was  playing  the  young  bride 
for  the  fourth  time,  and  seemeel  to  have  profited  by  practice.  Then  came  some 
noureaux  riches — a  Sir  Barnard  Sykes,  with  his  over-dressed  wife  and  under-dressed 
daughters.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish,  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar — a  good, 
amiable  man,  whose  very  failings  “  leant  to  virtue’s  side” — completed  the  party. 

No  sooner  were  all  the  guests  assembled  than  dinner  was  announced.  Nina 
had  become  the  prey  of  Lawrence  Vane,  and  Captain  Marsh  thought  himself  lucky 
in  securing  Gabrielle  de  Pene.  The  little  French  girl  looked  as  artless  as  a  child, 
and  seemed  quite  as  engaging.  She  talked  a  great  deal,  treating  Captain  Marsh  as  if 
he  were  an  old  man,  and  so  antediluvian  in  appearance  as  to  be  quite  a  curiosity  in 
his  way.  Gabrielle  thought  a  long  beard  an  absolute  sign  of  patriarchal  years,  and 
referred  to  Cyril’s  reminiscences  as  worthy  of  all  respect  from  their  antiquity  alone. 
Her  companion  was  sufficiently  amuse<l  at  her  innocent  impertinence  and  sprightly 
sallies,  but  he  quite  intended  to  make  profit  out  of  her  neighbourhood,  and  skilfully 
drew  the  conversation  on  to  Nina's  beauty,  hoping  that  it  might  lead  to  some  revela¬ 
tion  of  Nina’s  sentimento  and  tastes,  llie  young  French  girl  looked  askance  at  him 
through  a  long,  blinding  sweep  of  silken  lashes.  She  was  evidently  measuring  her 
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pt>tiD(l,  and  trying  to  discover  what  interoiit  he  liad  in  hur  reply.  But  Captain 
Marsh  divined  the  unspoken  thought,  and  met  her  scrutiny  with  a  careless  smile. 

A  simple  country  girl  has  no  chance  with  a  man  of  the  world.  When  she  hits 
displayed  all  her  little  arts  and  wiles,  and  feels  that  her  stock-in-trade  is  quite 
exhausted,  she  is  just  as  far  advanced  in  reality  as  if  she  had  sat  mute  and  passive 
all  the  while.  To  begin  anew  would  be  mere  waste  of  time,  and  there  she  is  left, 
“  with  her  fair  side  all  unguarded,”  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  xactor.  Poor 
Gabrielle’s  innocent  little  weapons  were  rapidly  blunted  by  her  advei-sary’s  fencing, 
and  she  was  soon,  or  appeared  to  be,  blurting  out  all  she  knew  with  the  mort 
charming  confidence  in  the  world. 

That  dear,  darling  Nina  was  just  as  good  as  she  was  beautiful  I  Did  he  know 
what  happened  about  her  the  other  day  ? 

No,  he  did  not,  and  oared  very  little  besides,  to  judge  from  the  attention  ho  ptiid 
to  the  salmi  on  his  plate.  At  the  same  time  he  had  no  objection  to  leuiling  half  an 
car  to  her  candid  prattle. 

“  Well,  first  of  all,  do  you  know  an  old  woman  here  called  Dame  Oldum?” 

“  No,  indeed,  I  do  not.” 

“  How  strange  1  She  is  quite  the  charjicter  of  the  neighbourhood — a  wicked, 
cunning,  hardened  old  soul,  who  hasn't  the  Iciist  bit  of  heart  that  any  one  can  find 
out.  All  those  who  have  dealings  with  her  she  cheats ;  some  of  the  villagers  she 
intimidates,  and  tlie  rest  she  what  mamma  calls  ‘  ombugs.’  ” 

“  Well  done.  Dame  Oldum  !”  exclaimed  Cyril  with  ironical  emphasis.  “  She 
should  keep  a  school  for  embryo  diplomatists.” 

“  You  needn’t  interrupt  me,”  said  Gabrielle,  with  another  sidelong  glance  as 
keen  as  petulant.  “  We  hate  the  old  woman,  Nina  and  I,  because  she  is  so  servile, 
and  begins  to  flatter  us  and  tell  us  how  {S'etty  we  are  directly  she  sees  us.” 

“  And  you  don’t  like  to  be  told  you  are  pretty  ?” 

”  Cela  depend,"  answered  tlie  French  girl,  with  a  little  shrug  of  her  graceful 
shoulders.  “Not  by  such  people;  we  neither  of  us  could,  you  know,  because  we 
understand  why  it  is  done.” 

“  But  if  I  were  to  tell  you  how  charming  I  thought  you,  would  it  afford  you 
any  gratification?” 

“  It  wouldn’t  elate  me  to  any  unsafe  degree.” 

“  Y'ou  are  too  accustomed  to  the  assertion,  I  presume  ?  We  are  told  that  French 
ladies  live  on  bonbons  and  compliments.” 

“  Not  very  substantial  food  1  Mamnm  and  I  confea-m  more  to  the  usages  of  oiu* 
adopted  country,  and  patronise  less  ethereal  fare.” 

“  And  leave  the  bonbons  and  compliments  for  dessert?” 

“  We  are  neither  of  us  at  all  gourmandt  in  that  respect.  But  are  you  going  to 
let  me  tell  my  tale  or  not  ?” 

“  Certainly.  I  am  all  interest  and  attention.” 

“  Well,  you  know  bow  fast  it  rained  the  day  before  yesterday  ? — such  rain  it 
was !  thick  and  pelting,  so  that  you  could  not  be  out  in  it  five  minutes  witliout 
being  wet  to  the  skin.  But  I  was  out,  nevertbeioss,  simply  because  I  could  not 
help  myself.  Mamma  was  anxiously  expecting  a  letter,  and,  as  it  was  close  upon 
dinner-time,  tlie  servant  could  not  conveniently  leave,  and  I  volunteered  to  go  in 
her  place.  1  met  no  one  until  I  came  to  the  churchyard,  when,  to  my  great 
astonishment,  I  saw  Nina  just  in  front  of  me,  walking  very  fast.  She  was  so 
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strangely  dressed,  too,  in  some  sort  of  costume  that  gave  one  the  idea  of  a  disguise. 
Every  now  and  then  she  looked  anxiously  behind  her,  to  see  if  she  was  observed, 
and  once  I  caught  sight  of  her  face,  which  was  calm  and  resolute,  but  very  white. 
You  may  be  sure  this  excited  my  curiosity,  and  I  was  most  desirous  of  fathoming 
the  mystery  which  could  bring  Nina  out  on  such  a  day.  So  I  watched,  not  hiding 
up  at  all,  for  Nina  could  have  seen  me  well  if  she  had  turned  my  way,  which,  by 
some  chance  or  other,  she  did  not  happen  to  do.  We  were  both  going  the  same 
road,  and  as  we  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  neared  the  post-office,  she 
slackened  her  speed,  looked  cautiously  towards  the  village,  and  then  knocked  softly 
and  stealthily  at  Dame  Oldum’s  door.  1  never  was  so  surprised  in  my  life,  for  I 
had  often  heard  Nina  say  that  nothing  should  ever  tempt  her  to  go  there  again.  1 
was  close  behind  her  now,  but  so  absorbed  was  she  in  her  own  thoughts  that  she 
never  once  perceived  me.  Presently  Dame  Oldum  came  to  the  door.  Nina 
marched  straight  into  the  house,  without  even  an  invitation,  and  then  what  do  you 
think  I  heard  her  say?” 

‘‘Well,  what?”  inquired  Captain  Marsh,  dropping  his  knife  and  fork,  and 
speaking  with  irrepressible  eagerness. 

“  ‘  Good  morning,  dame.  I  hope  your  rheumatism  is  better  to-day.’ " 

And  Gabrielle  rose  from  her  seat,  swept  him  a  demure  little  curtsey,  and  fob 
lowed  the  ladies  out  of  the  room. 

Captain  Marsh  was  exceedingly  annoyed  at  his  defeat.  He  began  to  realise 
now  that  Gabrielle  was  not  quite  so  simple  as  she  wished  to  appear. 

“1  might  have  known,”  he  said  to  himself,  with  a  bitter  sneer  at  his  own 
credulity,  ’Hhat  a  French  girl  could  only  be  a  French  girl,  even  if  transplanted  to 
another  soil ;  a  leopard  docs  not  change  its  spots  with  change  of  clime.  At  any 
rate,  I  have  been  completely  fooled  this  time.  That  girl  has  got  my  secret  out  of 
me  as  siue  as  I’m  alive.” 

Cyril  ended  his  reflections  by  a  dubious  pull  at  his  long  beard  ;  then  buried  his 
cares  in  a  glass  of  lacryma  christi. 

Meanwhile,  Nina  and  Gabrielle  were  chatting  together  on  a  little  couch  in  the 
drawing-room,  pleasantly  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  one  stout  person 
or  two  more  slenderly  fashioned,  not  notedly  repugnant  to  a  little  home-pressure. 

“  I  have  made  a  great  discovery  to-night,”  said  Gabrielle  at  last. 

“  Well,  what  is  it?”  inquired  Nina. 

“  That  the  gallant  captain  is  desperately  in  love  with  your  beautiful  self.” 

Nonsense  I  Gabrielle,”  said  Nina,  her  voice  cold  enough,  but  her  face  as  warm 
as  a  rich  red  flush  could  make  it. 

«‘I  assure  you  it  is  an  absolute  fact.  I  suspected  that  it  would  be  so,  and 
to-night  1  have  gained  the  certainty  I  required.  And  how  do  you  think  I 
did  it?” 

“  I  don’t  know — how  should  I  ?” 

“  Well,  it  was  cleverly  managed,  though  I  shouldn’t  say  so,  perhaps.  I  told 
him  some  long  story  about  your  visit  to  Dame  Oldum  the  other  day.” 

Nina  gave  such  a  sharp,  sudden  start  that  the  very  sofa  shook. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  exclaimed  Gabrielle  anxiously.  “Are  you  in  pain,  of 
did  I  startle  you?” 

“  Neither,  Gabrielle.  Go  on ;  a  pin  pricked  me,  that  is  all.” 

“Well,  it  was  a  rich  study;  you  should  have  seen!  Captain  Marsh  was 
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careless  and  a  little  insolent  at  first,  pretending  to  be  greatly  occupie<i  with  hU 
dinner,  and  hardly  deigning  to  glance  uiy  way;  but  I  ma  le  the  whole  affair  appear 
so  mysterious — declaring  that  you  were  in  disguise,  and  afraid  of  being  seen,  el 
CKlera — until  I  piled  the  agony  up  with  your  stealthy  knock  at  Dame  Oldum’s 
door,  and  sudden  entry.  ‘  And  then  what  do  you  think  I  heard  her  say?’  was  my 
conclusion ;  and  I  came  to  an  impressive  pause.” 

Nina  tried  to  speak  now,  but  her  voice  died  away  in  her  throat,  and  her  hand, 
which  had  fallen  down  helplessly  at  her  side,  was  clenched  and  blue.  She  had  just 
strength  enough  to  sit  upright  and  listen,  that  was  all. 

Gabrielle  looked  puzzled.  She  dared  ask  no  questions,  but  she  went  on 
mechanically,  without  any  pleasiu-e  in  her  recital. 

“  He  had  dropped  his  knife  and  fork,  and  was  turning  my  way,  with  such  an 
eager,  excited  face !  I  am  sure  his  heart  stood  still  to  listen,  and  he  was  quite  white 
from  the  earnest  strain  of  attention  in  which  I  held  him.  ^  Well,  what?’  he  almost 
gasped  at  last.  ‘  Good  morning,  dame ;  1  hope  your  rheumatism  is  better  to-day,’ 
said  I ;  and  then  1  made  him  a  little  curtsey,  and  slipped  after  you,  out  of  the 
room.” 

Nina  heaved  a  great  sigh  of  relief. 

“  Was  that  all  ?”  she  inquired,  in  a  deep,  hoarse  voice.  “  You  didn’t  tell  him 
anything  more?” 

“  What  more  could  I  tell  him,  Nina?  that  was  all  I  heard.” 

“  Oh,  Gabrielle  1”  said  Nina,  drawing  in  a  long  breath,  “  you  did  frighten  me 
terribly.  I  would  have  given  almost  anything  rather  than  Captain  Marsh,  above 
everybody,  should  have  known  that  I  went  to  Dame  Oldum’s  that  day.” 

“  And  why  ?” 

“  I  can’t  tell  you  now,  in  case  he  should  ask,”  murmured  Nina  ev.asively ;  “  but 
I  may,  perhaps,  let  you  know  when  he  is  gone.” 

Gabrielle  said  no  more,  but  she  drew  her  own  conclusions,  and  the  first  of  them 
was  that  she  had  been  nearer  the  truth  than  she  had  supposed  in  attributing  some 
mystery  to  Nina;  but  her  impression  was  that  this  mystery  concerned  both  Nina 
and  Captain  Marsh,  and  related  to  some  love-passages  between  them,  which,  for 
some  incomprehensible  reason,  they  desired  to  conceal.  This  secrecy  chilled 
Gabrielle’s  affection  whilst  it  sharpened  her  wits.  She  withdrew  into  a  comer, 
and  watched  the  game ;  and  it  seemed  strange,  even  to  herself,  what  bitterness  and 
suspicion  towards  Nina  took  the  place  of  her  former  love  and  trust. 

Meanwhile,  Jack  Dawes  had  possessed  himself  of  the  vacant  chair  by  Nina’s 
side.  Jack  was  supremely  happy  in  all  but  one  res|)ect,  and  that  was,  he  could 
think  of  nothing  to  say.  He  racked  his  brain  till  it  ached ;  then  he  occupied 
himself  with  squeezing  on  his  gloves.  This  operation  afforded  him  some  relief,  as  it 
might  appear  a  tolerable  excuse  for  silence,  considering  the  difficulty  of  the  under¬ 
taking  ;  but  when  once  it  was  concluded  Jack  felt  more  uncomfortable  than  ever. 
He  got  redder  and  more  fidgety  every  moment,  until  Nina’s  womanly  compassion 
was  aroused  in  his  behalf,  and  she  furnished  him  with  a  subject  of  conversation. 

“  Have  you  been  hunting  much  lately,  Mr.  Dawes?” 

Jack’s  face  brightened  immediately. 

“  Well,  you  see.  Miss  Nina,  this  isn’t  the  country  it  used  to  be  for  tliat  sort  of 
thing ;  the  farmers  are  so  deu — I  mean  so  very  tetchy,  and  have  put  up  no  end 
of  wire  fences  on  purpose  to  kill  the  horses,  and  break  our  necks.  But  we’d  a  jolly 
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run,  as  times  go,  yesterday.  Nan  Wiia  there,  and  got  the  brush,  after  the  pluckiest  I 

riding  I  ever  saw.”  i 

And  Jack  glowed  with  brotherly  pride  and  satisfaction  as  he  spoke. 

“  We  all  know  what  a  splendid  horsewoman  Miss  Dawes  is,”  said  Nina  kindly. 

“  Well,  you  see.  Miss  Nina,  I  stuck  to  her  when  she  was  young,  and  there’s 
nothing  like  that ;  and  Nan’s  uncommon  clever  at  anything.  The  way  she  amuses 
herself  is  wonderful.  I  always  thought  ladies  were  quite  down  in  the  mouth  and 
fidgety  in  wet  weather,  but  she  isn’t;  and  the  best  part  of  it  is,  she  amuses  herself 
with  nothing  at  all.”  i 

Jack  stopped  here  to  laugh,  and  was  honestly  elated  at  his  own  success,  never  1 

having  found  half  so  much  to  say  to  Nina  in  all  his  life  before.  He  began  to  think  I 

lie  had  imderrated  his  own  conversational  powers,  and  that  modesty,  and  not  want 
of  ability,  had  hitherto  kept  him  from  shining  in  society.  Jack  was  going  to  begin 
again,  before  the  iteain  went  off,  as  he  mentally  expressed  it,  when  Lord  Gillingham 
sat  himself  down  on  Nina’s  other  side,  and  bent  his  head  to  whisper  some 
exaggerated  compliment  in  her  ear. 

He  meant  to  do  the  agreeable  to  Nina ;  he  had  taken  his  seat  with  that  distinct 
purpose,  and  also  somewhat  to  punish  Jack  Dawes  for  daring  to  poach  on  his 
manor.  He  began  to  launch  out  some  of  his  bitter,  biting  pleasantries  at  the  young 
squire.  Jack  bore  them  patiently  enough  at  first,  because  he  saw  marks  of 
disapprobation  on  Nina’s  face.  He  was  determined  not  to  be  bullied  into  a  retreat, 
and  Ixird  Gillingham  was  equally  determined  that  he  should  find  it  convenient  to 
shift  his  quarters,  and  that,  too,  before  long. 

Ixird  Gillingham  was  not  a  man  to  remember  that  he  was  an  earl  for  anything 
else  but  the  privileges  his  rank  bestowed,  and  the  opportunities  it  gave  him  for 
riding  rough-shod  over  anybody  who  cringed  in  his  path.  He  could  appear  very  ( 

courtly  when  he  liked,  as,  also,  exceedingly  coarse,  which  made  it  impossible  for 
any  gentleman  to  quarrel  with  him  unless  he  made  up  his  mind  to  answer  in  kind. 

Jack  Dawes  sat  doggedly  silent,  and  quite  as  obstinate  in  his  purpose  as  the  earl 
himself.  His  lonlship  grow  savage,  at  last,  according  to  his  usual  habit  when 
opposed ;  he  spread  out  his  long,  thin  white  hand  on  his  knee,  glanced  from  it, 
significantly,  to  Jack’s  bulky  fist,  then  said,  in  a  tone  of  smooth  insolence — 

“Would  you  oblige  me,  Mr.  Jackdaw,  with  one  of  yoim  cast-off  gloves?  I 
want  it  for  my  cabinet  of  curiosities.” 

“  Yes,  it  is  a  pretty  big,  stout  hand,”  answered  Jack,  a  sudden  gleam  of 
fierceness  creeping  into  his  eyes,  “  but  it’s  nothing  to  my  arm.  I  believe  I  could 
fell  an  ox  without  sh.aking  in  my  shoes.  I  was  at  Roydans  fair  one  day — not  in 
such  good  company  as  I  might  have  been,  perhaps,  but  still  honest  lads  enough,  as 
honest  as  lords,  maybe — and  one  man,  who  w'as  the  worse  for  liquor,  began 
imitating  the  note  of  a  jackdaw,  and  pointing  me  out  to  the  crowd,  and  jeering  at 
me.  Now,  I  stand  most  things,  except  being  made  game  of,  so  I  drove  my  fist 
into  his  face,  and  knocked  pretty  well  all  his  front  teeth  out,  besides  damaging  one 
eye ;  and  now  nobody  cares  much  to  molest  me,  peer  or  peasant,  for  I’m  not  apt 
to  be  partial  at  all — only,  perhaps,  if  I  have  a  little  bit  of  a  fancy  one  way  or  the 
other,  it  is  for  a  lord,  when  it  comes  to  fighting,  because  they  give  in  soonest,  and 
are  more  e.asy  to  beat.” 

“  Felling  oxen,  and  knocking  out  people’s  front  teeth,  are  scarcely  drawing¬ 
room  accomplishments,  it  seems  to  me.” 
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“  And  1  don’t  profesB  to  be  iv  drawing-room  man.  I  was  invited,  and  so  I 
expected  they  meant  me  to  come  ;  but,  another  time.  I’ll  just  ask  who's  to  be  ha% 
first,  for  a  good  dinner’s  one  thing,  and  good  company’s  another.” 

And  the  young  squire  rose,  squeezed  Nina’s  hand,  with  an  accompanying  glance, 
earnestly  apologetic,  as  much  iui  to  say,  I  did  not  mean  anything  against  you  and 
yours ;  I  am  only  protecting  myself then,  wdth  a  sort  of  rough  dignity  it  was 
more  easy  to  respect  than  ridicule,  he  crossed  the  room  to  fetch  his  sister,  went, 
with  her  on  his  arm,  to  bid  his  host  and  hostess  good  night,  and  quietly  left  the 
room. 

“  What  an  insufferable  boor !”  exclaimed  his  lordship,  but  not  before  the  does: 
had  fairly  closed  on  Jack  Dawes. 

1  don’t  agree  with  you,”  answered  Nina  shortly ;  and  she  left  her  seat  at  his 
side,  and  joined  Lady  Boughton  and  Madame  de  Penc. 

Lord  Gillingham  gave  vent  to  a  suppressed  oath,  and  rose  too.  As  he  w'as 
borne  homeward  in  his  softly-cushioned  carriage  he  decided,  without  difficulty,  that 
he  had  not  speeded  so  much  in  his  wooing  as  he  had  led  himself  to  expect. 

- ♦ - 

REFLECTIONS  ON  FOPS. 

There  are  fops  and  foplings  in  plenty,  and,  so  long  as  taUors  make  fine  clothes, 
it  is  a  blessing  to  think  that  we  shall  never  be  short  of  dandies.  ITie  gentleman 
who  wondered  what  flies  “  were  sent  for”  may,  if  he  has  settled  that  knotty  point, 
now  puzzle  his  brains  in  trying  to  find  out  for  what  particular  use  and  purpose 
fops  were  created.  Our  own  notion  is  that  they  were  vouchsafed  to  us  because 
they  are  good  for  trade. 

The  mere  fop  is  common  enough — in  fact,  vulgarly  plentiful ;  but  the  perfect 
dandy  is  fast  disappearing  from  amongst  us — dying  out — in  f.act,  killed  for  want  of 
a  little  nourishing  admiration  ;  crushed  by  the  limited  scope  the  costume  of  to-day 
allows  to  a  dressy  master  mind.  We  have  not  hatl  a  genuine  perfected  chindy  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  'Phe  last  one  gave  up  the  profession  when  tights  and  hessians  ceased 
to  be  fashionable.  The  velvet  and  silken  era,  when  the  lace  and  perukian  formations 
abounded,  w'as  the  proper  period  for  dandyism  ;  but,  after  contending  bravely  against 
broadcloth  and  swallow-tails,  it,  despite  basket  buttons  and  straps,  gave  up  the  fight. 
'I’horoughly  crushed  by  the  introduction  of  gossamer  hats  and  the  anti-shaving  move¬ 
ment,  the  chaste  science  of  decorative  dressing  yielded  up  its  ghost  to  the  fiery  spirit 
of  the  times.  And  it  WiW  high  time,  for  insult  and  ingratitude  had  taken  the  place 
of  admiration  and  applause.  The  crowd  which,  sixty  years  ago,  would  have  ranged 
itself  in  admring  silence  to  watch  the  “  beau”  taking  the  air,  now-o’-days  jostles 
the  finished  votary  of  fashion.  A  wretch  in  corduroy,  carrying  a  burden,  spoils  the 
ininoing  prettiness  of  a  carefully  studied  saunter  by  ordering  a  toilette  that  has 
taken  liours  in  its  elaboration  to  “  clear  the  road,”  whilst  idle  street  boys  crush  the 
poetry  of  the  art-effort  by  the  vulgar  taunt  of  “'fhere’s  a  swell.”  AVhen 
dandyism  cannot  meet  with  respect,  it  is  better,  far  better,  that  dandyism  should 
give  up  businras  and  retire.  'Iliis  Ls  what  dandyism  has  very  wistJy  done.  It  has 
quitted  its  beloved  Bond-street  and  cherished  Pall  Mall,  and  abdicatetl  in  favour 
of  foppism.  Now-o’-days,  fops  and  “  swells”  have  the  ixivenient  all  to  themselves. 
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The  late  Cuuntew  do  B - ,  a  creature  full  of  originality,  used  to  boast  that 

there  were  only  three  dandies  in  England,  and  she  had  got  them  all.  We  are 
talking  of  the  days  when  Brummel  was  a  cravatless  exile.  Her  ladyship  delighted 
in  exhibiting  these  three  dandies  of  hers  at  all  her  reunions.  She  would  pass  hoius 
in  watching  the  habits  and  customs  of  her  favourites,  now  enchanted  by  the 
solemn  elegance  of  their  deportment,  now  enraptured  with  the  easy  self-possession 
of  their  consummate  impudence.  She  was  among  the  first  to  discover  that  dandies,  as  a 
rule,  hate  one  another.  She  once  coaxed  her  pets  into  playing  whist  together ;  but 
the  imprudence  of  the  step  soon  became  painfully  obvious,  for  before  three  hands 
had  been  played  her  cherislied  favourites  luul,  all  of  them,  challenged  each  other 
to  mortal  combat. 

The  predominant  feeling  in  the  dandy  mind  is  a  deep  disgust  and  contempt  for 
everybody  else.  This  naturally  forces  him  to  consider  himself  superior  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Convinced  of  this  superiority,  he  soon  conceives  for  himself  the 
fondest  and  most  devoted  love.  It  is  from  this  feeling  of  love  that  he  gives  up  his 
entire  life  to  the  perfecting  and  adorning  of  himself.  He  spares  no  expense  or 
labour  to  prove  to  himself  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  passion  for  himself.  His 
beloved  body  is  clothed  with  an  elegance  and  sumptuousness  which  evidence  the 
depth  of  his  affection  for  himself.  He  fills  his  mind  with  the  most  delicate  and 
fascinating  ideas,  and  speaks  with  a  highly -rectified  perfume  of  spirit;  the 
sentiment  and  the  utterance  being  so  deliciously  pure  and  elegant,  that,  unable  to 
resist  the  charm,  he  yields  himself  up  to  his  love  for  himself,  and  vows  to  bo 
constant  to  himself  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Yet  this  absorbing  passion  is 
not  entirely  free  from  jealousy.  W'hen  one  dandy  meets  with  an  opposition  dandy, 
the  green-eyed  monster  often  disturbs  the  serenity  of  their  love-dreams.  They 
scan  one  another  savagely.  The  tie  of  a  cravat,  the  fit  of  a  waistcoat,  the 
neatness  of  a  compliment,  the  arrangement  of  a  side  curl,  the  trimming  of  a  finger¬ 
nail,  or  the  wrinkle  of  a  polished  boot — any  superiority  of  mind  or  haberdashery — is 
sufficient  to  fill  their  refined  bosoms  with  terrible  doubts.  They  tremble  lest  they 
should  have  been  deceived  in  their  love  for  themselves — lest,  after  so  much  care  and 
outlay,  another's  charms  should  supplant  them  in  their  own  admiration,  and 
consig^n  them  to  the  broken-hearted  doom  of  those  who  have  lived  in  vain. 

Compared  with  dandies,  the  fop  is  but  a  poor  animal.  It  is  the  sprat  rivalling 
the  sahuon.  The  fop  is  the  jjenny  copy  of  the  splendid  portrait.  They  have  all 
the  weaknesses  and  ambition  of  the  dandy  ;  they  paint,  pad,  and  perfume  like  the 
monarch  of  Bond-street ;  but  the  delicious  grace  and  feeling  with  which  he  behaves 
to  himself,  the  chivalrous  devotion  to  self,  tlie  affecting  courtship  which  hopes  to 
mn  and  secure  his  own  confidence — all  this,  so  relishable  in  the  dandy,  is  absent 
in  the  fop.  The  truth  is,  the  fop  doesn’t  believe  in  himself ;  he  relies  upon  the 
effect  he  produces  on  those  around  him.  He  is  the  Whig  seeking  for  popularity, 
whilst  the  dandy  is  the  Tory  thorouglily  convinced  of  his  immaculateness. 

A  very  pleasing  illustration  of  the  lovely  purity  of  the  dandy’s  deportment,  as 
compared  with  the  vulgar  ostentation  of  the  fop’s  behaviour,  may  be  taken  from 
the  life  of  the  late  lamented  Beau  Peep,  the  great  Tunbridge  Wells  favourite. 

The  Beau  had  such  a  disgust  for  coin  that  had  been  in  circulation  among 
ordinary  people,  that  he  never  placed  money  in  his  purse  unless  it  liad  been  previously 
washe<l  and  scented  by  his  valet.  He  declared  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  so  im- 
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prudent  as  to  take  change  from  a  friend  of  his,  in  whom  he  thought  he  might  place 
confidence,  but  that  on  the  morrow  he  was  horrified  at  discovering  a  blister  on  his 
thumb,  which  confined  him  to  his  room  for  an  entire  week.  Now  the  fop,  far  from 
being  restrained  by  any  delicacy  of  principle  in  cash  transactions,  will  not  only 
take  money  from  anybody  who  offers  it,  but  will  even  accept  change  from  cabmen 
and  tavem-waiters,  hee<lless  of  the  danger  ho  runs.  Indeed,  Fop  Green,  who  at 
one  time  enjoyed  a  trivial  renown  in  the  Quadrant,  has  actually  gone  to  the 
extremest  extreme  of  vulgarity  of  blowing  on  his  coffee  to  cool  it,  of  undoing 
three  buttons  of  his  waistcoat  after  dinner,  and  of  handling  coppers  with  his 
glove  off. 

Fope  are  addicted  to  numerous  low  practices  which  stamp  them  with  vulgarity. 
Shortly  after  the  return  of  our  troops  from  the  war  of  the  Crimea,  the  fops  com¬ 
menced  colouring  the  back  part  of  their  neck,  that  it  might  resemble  the  sunburnt 
skin  of  our  gallant  officers.  Compare  this  vile  deceit  with  the  recherche  behavioiu: 
of  the  gifted  Brummel,  who  so  adored  a  delicate,  transparent  cuticle,  that,  to  obtain  it, 
he  thought  nothing  of  sleeping  in  bandages,  unguented  with  the  purest  pommade  de 
Peree.  Again,  to  quote  a  very  repulsive  instance  of  the  degraded  position  of  the  fop, 
it  is  a  common  practice  with  him  to  be  economical  in  the  use  of  shirt-collars.  One 
vulgar  wretch  was  accused  of,  and  confessed  to,  wearing  the  same  turn-down  for  two 
d.ays.  How  refreshing  is  it  to  revert  to  the  picture  of  the  Beau,  recklessly  dashing 
away  cravat  after  cravat,  until,  after  sixty  false  attempts,  the  mound  of  snow-white 
failures  buries  him  to  the  knees !  Yet  what  cares  he  for  the  washing-bill  ?  One 
well-arranged  tie  rewanls  him  more  than  enough  for  his  patience  and  heroic 
expenditure. 

Another  very  potent  reason  why  we  detest  fops,  and  wish  they  would  all  be 
taken  ill  and  never  recover,  is  their  abominable  impertinence  to  ladies.  It  is  but 
fair  and  honest  to  admit  that  the  fop  is  usually  of  an  attractive  exterior.  If  his 
features  are  not  perfect,  his  complexion  is  clear,  or  his  hair  is  long  and  silken,  or 
his  eyes  are  large  and  expressive,  or  his  teeth  arc  faultless.  There  is  sure  to  bo 
some  prettiness  or  other  about  the  animal,  and  he  trades  on  it  with  large  profit. 
He  makes  it  the  labour  of  his  absurd  life  to  work  up  and  cherish  his  favourite 
beauty ;  he  slaves  at  it,  pets  and  coaxes  it,  garnishes  it,  studies  it  from  all  points 
of  view,  and  tries  a  thousand  becoming  experiments,  until  the  wonder  is  that  he 
doesn't  wear  out  hu  looking-glass  with  the  incessant  staring  at  himself.  One 
little  wretch  thinks  a  guinea  a  box  cheap  for  his  tooth-powder,  another  always  pays 
ten  shillings  for  his  unguent  of  Arabia,  and  another  dabs  his  pink  face  with  essences 
supposed  to  preserve  the  complexion  at  the  small  charge  of  half-a-crown  the 
spoonful.  The  reward  of  this  toil  and  heavy  expenditure  is  gained  when  the 
happy  fop  notices  that  the  eyes  of  a  pretty  girl  are  fixed  on  his  pet  prettiness, 
resting  on  it  in  admiring  wonder  and  envy. 

Fope  prefer  working  on  the  feelings  of  young  ladies  of  seventeen,  because  the 
effect  is  quicker  and  more  intense.  We  have  been  told  by  a  fop  of  great  experience 
that  from  seventeen  to  half-past  eighteen  a  girl's  heart  runs  on  casters,  and  is 
moved  by  the  slightest  exertion.  Whilst  the  glory  of  her  first  full  skirt  is  upon 
her  she  is  slightly  silly,  and  inclined  to  be  inexpressibly  tender.  But  after  nineteen 
the  heart  is  growing  its  first  bark  of  experience,  or,  to  explain  the  question  more 
clearly,  the  soft  pulpy  filbert  which,  in  its  green  spring-time,  could  be  crushed 
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between  finger  and  thumb,  is  now  protected  by  the  rijiened  shell,  and  will  only 
yield  to  the  crackers.  At  nineteen  girls  b^n  to  criticise,  and  not  unfrequently 
abuse  silly  fops,  and  that  is  exactly  what  fops  dislike  worse  than  a  skin  disease. 
Hence  fops  prefer  to  disport  their  charms  before  little  chicks  of  seventeen,  whilst, 
as  it  were,  the  crumbs  of  their  bread-and-butter  school-days  are  still  visible  in 
their  innocent  behaviour. 

For  our  Moral  we  cannot  do  better  than  relate  the  sad  story  of  a  notorious  fop 
who  repented  of  his  evil  ways  after  he  had  ruined  his  digestion  (and  thereby 
brought  on  a  distressing  redness  of  the  nose)  through  eating  too  many  buns  at 
Farrance’s,  and  over-indulging  in  strawberries  and  cream  at  Grange’s,  whilst 
following  his  professional  duties  of  dancing  attendance  upon  the  numerous  ladies 
who  admired  him.  lliis  fop,  the  moment  he  became  ugly,  turned  round  on  his 
fellow-fops,  and  exposed  their  base  tricks  of  trade. 

Who  does  not  remember  the  elegant  and  languid  Tom  Toddlemarsh  ?  After  a 
mild  and  easily -digested  luncheon  of  six  grapes  and  a  sponge  cake,  he  might  on 
any  fine  day  be  seen  sauntering  down  Regent-street,  about  four  o’clock,  got  up  in 
that  superb  style  of  quiet  effect  which  proclaimed  a  genius  who  had  devoted  an 
entire  morning  to  his  toilette.  Courted  by  all,  envied  by  all,  abused  by  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  bdoved  by  his  fellow-coimtrywomen,  he  lived  the  happy  life  of 
an  Adonis  never  too  short  of  cash.  Tom  had  several  distinct  attractions.  His 
whiskers  were  simply  superb ;  they  hung  from  his  cheeks  like  the  silken  tassels  of 
a  Turkish  banner.  For  fear  they  might  not  be  noticed,  he  attracted  the  eyes  of 
the  fair  ones  through  the  agency  of  their  noses,  for  he  anointed  his  I’iccadillies 
with  jwmmade  d  la  vanilU.  His  nose,  too,  was  a  groat  pet  of  his — purely  Grecian, 
with  a  nostril  full  of  expression.  His  eyes,  also,  though  usually  so  mild  that 
beggars  in  the  street  would  follow  him  for  miles,  could,  on  great  occasions — such  as 
when  the  melted  butter  was  upset  over  his  shirt-front,  or  when  the  footman  pushed 
him — light  with  a  savage  brilliance  which  was  like  the  flash  of  a  pistol.  Alto¬ 
gether,  no  fop  had  of  late  years  created  a  greater  sensation  or  been  more  prized 
than  Tom  Toddlemarsh. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1860,  Tom  became  intimate  with  the  Joinstones, 
who — for  they  were  rich — were  worth  knowing.  He  becanie  an  immense  favourite 
with  the  Joinstones.  He  frequently  amused  Mrs.  Joinstone  with  aristocratic  tittle- 
tattle  about  the  wicked  doings  of  the  naughty  nobility ;  and  he  on  one  occasion 
had  the  honour  of  showing  Mrs.  Joinstone  and  family  over  the  Reform  Club,  and 
afterwards  offering  her  an  ice.  With  the  Misses  Joinstone  he  was  a  tremendous 
pet;  in  fact,  we  should  scarcely  be  going  too  far  if  we  asserted  that  they 
were  both  in  love  with  him.  The  younger  sister,  Kate,  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  she  sat  by  his  side,  inhaling  the  aroma  of  his  delicious  vanille  whiskers ; 
and  the  sensitive  !Maria,  the  elder,  never  tired  of  watching  the  changing  expresrion 
of  his  eyes,  or  the  workings  of  his  restless  eyebrows.  On  both  his  victims  the 
elegant  conqueror  would  smile,  and  smile  so  pleasantly  that  they  would  have  been 
blind  indeed  had  they  failed  to  remark  how  exquisitely  r^^ular  and  white  were  his 
teeth.  His  figure  was  good.  His  gloves  and  boots  were  inspiringly  poetic. 

Both  the  Joinstone  girls  were  in  love  with  the  degant  Tom.  He  could  do  almost 
anything  he  liked  at  that  house.  He  behaved  with  the  freedom  of  a  brother  when¬ 
ever  he  visited  the  family.  The  needlework  was  not  pushed  under  the  sofa-cushion 
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as  he  entered;  but  the  girls  continued  their  embroidery  whilst  he  flirted  with 
them,  ever  and  anon  teasing  them  by  hiding  the  scissors  or  purloining  the  reel  of 
No.  4  Boar's  Head.  He  had  even  rcache<I  tliat  climax  of  familiarity  when  the 
luncheon-tray  is  brought  in  aud  no  fuss  made  about  being  treated  as  a  stranger, 
when,  by  an  imprudent  ebullition  of  a  too-confident  vanity,  he  had  to  endime  the 
horrors  of  always  finding  the  family  out  whenever  he  made  his  morning  call.  But 
the  reality  of  his  disgrace  only  burst  upon  him  when  he  discovered  that  the  Joiu- 
stones  had  given  their  usual  soiree,  and  he,  the  most  ornamental  man  in  London, 
had  not  been  invited. 

We  have  said  before  that  both  the  Joinstone  girls  were  in  love  with  Tom. 
They  both  adored  his  vauillc  poraatnm  and  his  teeth  fondly,  maflly.  Worse  than 
all,  they  were  jealous  of  one  anotiter.  There  had  been  moments  when  Maria  hated 
Kate — there  had  been  seooiKli  trheVi  Kate  could  have  slapped  Maria.  The  quarrel 
grew  and  mreitr  until  Marki  refusOi  to  allow  Kate  to  take  her  hair-pins,  and  on  two 
occasions  Hate  wrote  a  toHtUi  MlCit  to  Maria,  and  sent  it  by  the  lady’s-maid  into 
the  next  room,  informing  Mlli  Marla  Joinstone  that,  for  the  future.  Miss  Kate 
Joinstone  Would  thank  her  hht  to  htftfow  any  more  of  Miss  Kate  Johurtone’s 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  or  she  sllOiild  tefi  her  ma. 

Little  dreaming  of  the  tTodhle  lie  had  eawsed,  the  gay  Tom  had  driven  to 
Doctors’  Commons  and  Inspeeted  the  Will  0#  the  dear  aunt  who  had  left  each  of  her 
nieces  a  most  agreeable  fortune  of  tefi  thotisand.  All  doubts  removed  as  to  the 
money,  the  gallant  fop,  after  renewing  the  slightly  exhausted  perfume  of  his 
whiskers,  repaired  to  the  resilience  of  the  heloveil  and  loving  girls.  He  was 
resolved  to  sacrifice  himself  at  once  atfd  for  ever. 

The  girls  were  busy  quarrelling  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  when  the  visit  of 
the  entrancing  Tom  was  announced.  In  the  hurry  to  be  the  first  to  shake  his 
worshipped  hand,  they,  without  thinking  even  of  smoothing  their  hair^  raced 
towards  the  drawing-room.  But  th<7  entered  not.  A  sight  which  at  first  filled 
them  with  indignation,  and  presently  orereame  them  with  merrimsBt,  ehecked 
their  progress. 

Before  a  noble  pier-glass  stood  the  elegant  Tom,  practising  his  attitudes — now 
advancing  gallantly  towards  his  oWn  reflection — now  withdrawing  coyishly,  and 
muttering  soft  compliments,  with  his  eyes  modestly  downcast,  as  if  overwhelmcil 
with  delicate  confusion.  The  unfortunate  Tom  was,  in  fact,  rehearsing  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  love  and  the  offer  of  his  hand — going  through  the  performance  to  make 
himself  perfect  against  the  grand  acting  of  his  part  in  the  petite  comedy. 

“  Mawia,  deawest !”  the  thwarted  fop  was  muttering,  “I  nevew  tliaw  you  looking 
so  superlatively  lovely — pothitively  I  mean  it — honour  ! — you’re  a  deuthed  fine  gal. 
Allow  me  to  embwace  your  diminutive  hand.  Tlianks!  thanks!  I  know  you 
adowe  me,  you  little  wretch ;  and  tho  doeth  that  pwetty  puth  Kate.  But,  my 
darling  gals,  what  can  a  fellah  do  ?  I  can’t  mawwy  you  both,  or  I  pweeious  thoon 
would,  aud  collaw  both  your  little  ten  thousandth — a  deuthed  good  thpec.  it  would 
be,  too.  Beautiful  Mawia !  favour  me  with  one  glanthe  of  those  lovely  eyth !  Do 
not  dethpair,  my  chawming  Kate.  Thpare  me  the  agony  of  having  bwoken  your 
heart,  lovely  cwoaturth !  Can’t  we  manage  it  in  thith  way,  thweet  poppeth  ? 
Thuppothe  I  mawwy  Mawia  firth,  as  she  is  the  elder,  and  then  she  will  be  a  good 
gial  and  die  ath  thoon  ath  thee  can,  tho  ath  not  to  keep  poor  Katey  waiting  too 


long  ?  I  know  you’re  both  awfully  thpooney  on  me,  like  dear  gals ;  and,  ’pon 
honour!  I  am  awfully  fond  of  you  ath  well.  You  are  looking  so  deliciouthly 
beautiful,  Mawia,  I  thertainly  muth  mawwy  you,  you  little  wretch !  Yeth,  you 
thall  have  me !  Let  me  thqueeth  your  hand  as  a  thign  of  my  unaltewable  love. 
You’re  a  deuthed  handthome  cweature !  Of  courth  Katey  will  die  of  a  downwight 
savage  bwoken  heart,  but  we  handthome  fellahs  can’t  help  killing  a  few  gals,  you 


know :  it  ith  her  fault  for  getting  tho  thpooney,  poor  little  angel !  She  must  make 
her  will,  and  leave  me  her  pwetty  ten  thouthand  pounds,  and  then  we’ll  comfort 
her  in  her  last  momenths,  and  that  thort  of  thing,  you  know.  Accept  my  heart 
and  hand,  you  superbly  lovely  little  wretch,  and,  in  wetum.  I’ll  take  your  ten 
thouthand - ” 

A  burst  of  laughter  put  an  end  to  this  unlucky  soliloquy.  The  selfish  fop  was 
unmasked.  The  lovely  lambs  were  saved.  I’ale  as  the  most  delicate  dinner-sherry, 
he  cast  one  imploring  glance  at  the  sweet  girls,  and,  reading  in  their  sparkling  eyes 
the  contempt  he  merited,  the  foiled  wretch  rushed  from  the  house,  and  for  three 
days  did  not  dare  show  his  face  even  in  Regent-street. 
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THE  CROOKED  SHADOW. 

A  DANISH  STORY. 

IN  ELEVEN  PARTS. 

I. 

“  Mother,  is  it  far  to  the  home  you  promised  me  ?" 

The  little  speaker  glanced  up  wearily  at  a  young,  but  worn  and  haggard, 
woman,  who,  with  dreamy,  fixed  eyes,  toiled  up  the  rocky  path  mechanically,  some¬ 
times  aiding  the  child  with  the  same  dreary,  absent  air.  She  started  when  he 
spoke,  and  turned  on  him  a  sickly,  forced  smile  that  had  a  world  of  woe  in  it. 

“  It  is  higher  up  the  mountain  than  yon  belt  of  pines,  my  child.  It  lies  at  the 
foot  of  that  great  rock  which  looms  out  black  and  jagged  against  the  smooth  wall 
of  snow  beyond.” 

“  Mother,  is  it  cold  there  ?” 

“  Not  so  cold  as  the  world,  my  boy.” 

She  grasped  the  child’s  tiny  fingers  with  a  tightened  clasp,  and  hurried  on,  with 
her  left  hand  over  her  eyes. 

The  little  one  looked  up  at  her  with  a  wondering  face,  went  on  a  step  or  two  in 
silence,  and  then  burst  into  tears.  Her  pale,  motionless,  dead  grief  had  frightened 
him.  He  did  not  try  to  comfort  her ;  perchance  he  saw,  with  the  wondrous  instinct 
of  childhood,  that  there  was  no  comfort  on  earth  for  her — no  balm  to  soothe  her 
wound — no  words  to  heal  the  deadly  breach  in  that  broken  heart. 

Hurriedly  she  stooped  and  kissed  him — giving  comfort,  she  the  comfortless; 
hurriedly  she  took  him  in  her  arms  and  soothed  his  passionate  sobs,  and  caressed 
his  fair  cheek  with  her  thin,  pale  hand,  while,  with  trembling  lips,  she  spoke  cheer¬ 
ing  words  that  from  her  sounded  like  a  hollow  echo  from  the  depths  of  woe.  But 
he  clung  to  her  in  terror,  uncomforted,  for  her  haggard  eyes,  grief-laden,  looking 
into  his  young  face,  belied  her  words,  and  pierced  the  soft  child-heart  with  fear 
and  pain. 

“  Oh,  mother,  mother!”  he  cried,  “  you  frighten  me.  Shut  your  eyes  and  speak 
to  me,  then  I  will  listen.” 

She  hid  the  soft,  flushed,  frightened  face  on  her  bosom,  and  hushed  him  there. 

“  Now  listen,”  she  said  soothingly,  “  while  I  tell  you  of  our  new  home  among 
the  snows,  with  the  dark  pines  shadowing  us,  and  no  sound  near  save  the  rustle  of 
the  wind  as  it  whistles  among  the  lonely  tree-tops.  Shall  I  tell  you  why  we  are 
going  far  up  the  mountain  to  dwell  alone?  We  shall  rest  there — rest  in  silence  and 
peace,  amid  the  snows  and  the  wild  birds  of  the  rocks.  We  shall  sec  no  living 
things  but  them,  and  you  and  I  will  watch  them  as  they  swoop  down  into  the 
valley,  or  with  strong  wing  soar  upwards  to  their  nests  on  the  dizzy  cliffs.  Lonely, 
very  lonely,  we  sliall  both  be ;  but  there  will  be  no  cruel  voices  mocking  our  woe — 
no  hard  faces  looking  in  upon  our  anguish  with  taunting  words,  or,  worse  stiU, 
with  the  silence  of  contempt.  Are  you  listening,  little  one?  Husli  thee,  then,  and 
cry  no  more.  The  haggard  pain  in  these  eyes  will  wear  away  up  there  so  near  the 
sky ;  and  who  can  tell  if  God,  in  His  mercy,  will  not  shed  some  of  heaven’s  own 
peace  into  their  poor  worn  depths  ?  They  will  fright  thee  then  no  more,  child,  by 
their  dark  misery.  Up  there  we  shall  grow  glad,  because  thou  wilt  have  but  mo 
and  God,  earth  and  heaven,  without  man.  No  little  playmates  up  there,  my  child, 
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with  angry  mothers  coming  forth  to  chide  them  away,  and  leave  thee  standing 
alone  to  gare  after  them  with  innocent  piteous  look  of  wonder.  No  taunting,  biting 
words  shall  haunt  us  there,  bidding  me  deny  my  child  the  free  air  of  heaven,  lest 
happier  children,  loving  his  dear  looks,  should  come  tenderly  round  him  with  the 
kind  words  he  and  I  must  never,  never  hear.  Hitsh,  my  child,  and  I  will  tell  how 
it  happened,  and  why  I  am  driven  forth  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  liCt  me 
bend  closer  to  these  golden  curls  and  whisper  it  softly,  lest  the  trees  should  hoar 
and  tell  it  to  the  winds  and  snows  of  the  mountain,  and  I  be  driven  hence  even 
from  this  wilderness,  where  I  am  come  to  die.  Hist !  nearer  and  closer  still,  while 
I  whisper  the  words.  My  son !  oh,  my  son !  I  have  a  Crooked  Shadow !  And  I 
flee  from  the  gibes  and  sneers,  from  the  pointings  and  mockings,  from  the  cruel 
burden  of  the  world’s  contempt,  unto  the  lonely  mountain,  where  only  the  cold  snow 
and  the  clear  stars  shall  see  my  misery  and  shall  not  mock  it,  and  where,  perchance, 
ere  I  am  laid  to  rest,  the  hand  of  God  may  touch  me  with  mercy  and  take  my 
burden  away.” 

“  Mother,  will  the  Crooked  Shadow  ever  go  away  ?” 

She  laid  her  hand  aeross  her  brow  as  though  to  quell  some  burning  pain  that 
flushed  her  thin  cheek  to  crimson,  then  answered  wildly — 

“No,  no,  never!” 

“  Oh,  mother!  the  Shadow  frightens  me.  I  see  it  lying  there  on  the  path  so 
pale  and  still.  Bid  it  go  away,  or  cover  me  with  your  cloak  that  I  may  not  see  it. 
Mother,  how  did  it  come?” 

The  childish  voice  sank  to  a  chilled  whisper,  and  the  little  fragile  white  arms 
climg  round  the  haggard  woman's  neck  in  trembling  terror.  Hot  tears  fell  from 
her  eyes  on  his  young  head  as  she  answered  in  a  low  voice,  rocking  herself  to  and 
fro  as  she  spoke  — 

“  When  I  was  young  and  fair — it  seems  so  long  ago,  and  yet  it  was  but  yesterday, 
only  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  that  time  and  this — I  was  out  one  day 
alone,  picking  wild  flowers,  when  a  Shape  came  towards  me  from  the  wood.  Very 
I  beautiful  and  of  winning  speech  was  that  fair  Shape.  I  listened  to  his  words,  and 

often  did  the  phantom  appear  to  me  in  the  tangled  wood  on  the  mountain  side,  or 
I  in  the  deep  glen,  till  at  last  I  knew  it  was  a  fiend — O  miserable  woman  that  I  am ! 

I  — and  when  he  saw  I  knew  him  he  fled  and  left  me — left  me  with  this  Crooked 

■  Shadow  that  creeps  behind  me  now,  and  bows  me  down  with  grief  and  shame 

before  my  child  as  I  speak.” 

“  Oh,  mother !  wait  till  I  am  a  man,  and  I  will  fight  the  fiend,  and  make  him 
take  away  the  Crooked  Shadow.” 

“  Thou  canst  never  fight  him,  my  child,”  she  said  with  a  shudder. 

“  Then,  mother,  what  can  I  do  to  make  the  Shadow  go  ?” 

I  “Thou  canst  be  good — ^very  good,  and  do  great  deeds  that  shall  ring  forth  into 

the  world  like  a  trumpet,  and  the  brightness  of  thy  glory  shall  cover  the  dim 
Shadow  resting  on  this  |)Oor  outcast  head,  and,  maybe,  chase  it  away  for  ever.” 

;  “  Let  us  go  oil ;  the  long  purple  glory  of  the  sky  is  dying  out,  and  sec,  darkness 

like  a  veil,  rises  up  from  the  valley.” 

F  She  unwound  the  little  arms  that  clung  to  her  so  tenderly,  and  set  him  on  his 

B  feet ;  then,  hand-in-hand,  they  went  on  painfully,  while  the  rolling  mists  came  down 

I  and  covered  them. 
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II. 

Lonely,  lonely,  lonely  was  the  life  these  two  led  high  up  on  the  mountain’s  side. 
And  ever  of  an  evening,  when  the  birds  sailed  homeward  with  boding  screech, 
when  the  plaintive  cries  of  cattle  reached  them  faintly  from  the  valley,  and  the 
shadows  grew  long,  creeping  towards  them  with  silent  tread,  the  child  shrank  with 
fear  by  his  mother’s  side,  and  hi<l  his  pale  face  on  her  bosom. 

At  times,  with  slow,  unwilling  steps,  the  woman  descended  the  rugged  jiath, 
and  went  shrinkingly  through  the  little  village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  entering 
the  shops  and  gathering  up  her  scanty  purchases  with  a  feeble,  frightened  air  very 
sad  to  see.  No  one  spoke  to  her  at  such  times,  and  she  never  looked  up  as  the 
shadows  of  others,  passing  over  her  Shadow,  fluttered  by,  leaving  a  chill  behind  them. 

At  last,  when  the  garden,  painfully  cultivated,  brought  forth  its  fruits,  and  her 
goats  3rielded  their  milk,  slie  went  no  more,  but,  gathering  her  child  to  her  bosom, 
looked  up  meekly  to  heaven,  and  murmured,  in  piteous  accents  of  intreaty — 

“Only  him,  O  my  God!  I  have  but  him.  Amid  the  multitudes  who  dwell 
together  on  the  earth  I  have  neither  lot  nor  part.  O  spare  this  one  blessing  to  the 
lonely  outcast !” 

Then  she  would  turn  pale  and  weep,  and  clasp  her  son  hurrieflly  to  her  breast. 

So  time  went  on,  and  thus  nurtured  in  loneliness,  amid  the  rolling  mists  whose 
wTeathed  shapes  wriipped  him  with  nursing  arms,  the  boy  grew,  and  pondered  on 
many  things,  but  chiefly  on  the  Crooked  Shadow  ever  creeping  by  his  mother’s 
side,  ever  flushing  her  white  face  with  a  dull  crimson  when  its  mystery  moved  him 
to  question  her,  and,  even  to  the  child’s  fancy,  as  the  haggard  woman  bent  lower 
before  her  woe,  growing  more  crooked,  and  bearing  deeper  marks  of  the  fiend’s  curse. 

Thus  years  went  slowly  by,  and  the  boy  was  a  youth  sad  and  dreamy.  HLs 
mother,  a  woman  of  a  fanciful  spirit  and  high  imagination,  taught  him  all  she 
knew,  and,  perchance  imwittingly,  she  added  to  the  learning  a  great  longing  for 
fame  and  a  noble  life.  Her  own  life  so  blightetl  and  wasted,  so  bent  and  crushed 
beneath  a  curse,  what  wonder  she  dwelt  on  a  free,  unblemished  name,  and  on  earthly 
honour  and  praise  of  men,  as  the  Asgard  of  the  soul?  The  boy  listened  to  her 
aspirations,  and  drank  in  eagerly  her  tales  of  noble  daring,  chivalrous  honour,  and 
self-sacrificing  devotion.  And  as  each  year  threw  a  new  light  on  the  mystery  of 
the  Crooked  Shadow,  till  at  last,  as  in  the  blaze  of  a  noonday  sun  shining  remorse¬ 
less  on  his  pain,  he  read  its  full  meaning,  so  did  his  mother’s  words  sink  deeper 
into  his  heart,  while  a  silent  voice  within  respondtxl — 

“  I  will  do  these  things,  and  more,  my  mother,  not  for  earthly  honour  but  for 
thee,  till  the  Shadow  flee  away  before  a  morning  of  glory.” 

One  day  when  the  mists  were  heavy,  and  lay  in  wreathed  whiteness,  coil  above 
coil,  on  the  mountain’s  side,  hiding  peak  and  valley,  the  woman  sat  on  a  rock,  and 
looked  out  upon  the  phantoms  that  waved  in  vaixjury  forms  far  beneath  her  feet, 
and  high  above  the  screaming  vnltime  that  hoveretl  over  her  head.  Then  suddenly 
there  came  upon  her  a  great  longing  to  hear  her  child’s  voice.  She  called  eagerly, 
sharply  into  the  mist,  but  there  was  no  voice  nor  answer.  Again,  again  the  sharp, 
lonely  cry  rang  out  into  the  white  vapours,  but  they  wreathed  their  cold  arms,  and 
passal  on  r^ardless.  In  billowy  waves  at  her  feet,  in  stately  clouds  above  her 
head,  soft,  fair,  and  cruel,  the  spirits  of  the  mountain  waved  their  thousand 
thousand  banners,  and  mocked  her  cry,  as  they  rolled  by,  regardless. 
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At  last  her  voice,  quenched  by  the  silence  and  solitude,  ceased  to  utter  its  sharp 
cry,  and  she  waited  with  bent  head  and  clasped  hands — waited  till  the  rolling 
armies  should  vanish  before  the  first  spear  the  kingly  sun  should  fling  among  them 
from  his  armoury  of  fire.  She  was  a  woman  who  Icne'O  patience — who  had  felt 
the  slow,  aching  anguish  of  its  dull  torture  through  years  and  years  of  pain. 

“  A  bttle  more  patience,”  she  said,  and  she  bent  her  hea<l  still  lower,  “  and  I 
shall  find  him,  living  or  dead.” 

So  she  waited,  and,  though  she  knew  it  not,  her  cup  was  not  yet  full.  The 
golden  sunset  broke  through  the  bars  of  its  prison,  and  dashed  the  waving  mists 
aside,  as  it  sprang,  in  its  dying  leap,  straight  from  heaven,  and  lighted  up  the 
mountain  peak,  the  snowy  height,  and  the  grey  rock  where  the  woman  sat  in  her 
patience,  doubting  her  bereavement.  Instantly,  and  close  at  hand,  the  great  wall 
of  rock,  from  whose  jagged  si<lc8  the  lithe  figure  of  her  son  had  so  often  sprung  glee¬ 
fully  to  her  feet,  now  flashed  out  of  the  mist  bare  and  silent ;  more  slowly  the  long, 
winding  path  to  the  village  loomed  out  visible,  clear  as  noonday,  against  the  royal 
sky ;  the  rosy  expanse  of  snow  far  above  fell  coldly  on  her  aching  sight.  And  rock, 
path,  and  mountain  were  alike  desolate,  empty,  and  silent — no  form,  no  voice, 
no  life. 

He  is  dead  I”  she  said. 

And,  standing  up,  she  drew  the  folds  of  her  dress  around  her,  and,  crossing  her 
arms  on  her  bosom,  held  herself  tightly  in  her  own  clasp.  Perhaps  but  for  this 
she  would  have  sprung  madly  into  the  driving  mists.  Those  trembling  hands  now 
calming  her  own  heart  would  have  clutched  the  rock,  or  dug  wildly  into  the  earth, 
or  caught  at  the  life  gasping  for  breath  in  her  sobbing  throat. 

There  were  countless  deaths  lurking  on  the  mountains,  in  the  treacherous  snow, 
in  the  deep  crevasses,  the  broken  path  and  sudden  precipice,  in  the  falling  avalanche, 
in  the  maddening  mists  that  embraced  their  victim  in  a  cold  marriage  with  death. 
Any  of  these  might  have  taken  him  and  struck  her  there,  dead  and  yet  living. 
There  was  no  power  of  thought  within  her ;  she  only  stood  still,  and  felt  that  he 
was  gone.  Hope  had  died  in  her  so  long  ago,  that  she  accepted  her  measureless 
grief  with  the  quiek  belief  in  misery  that  only  the  miserable  know.  No  frenzy  of 
hope  drove  her  hither  and  thither  to  search  with  wild  eyes  for  the  lost  one.  Un¬ 
acquainted  with  hope,  no  false  ray  now  struck  her  like  an  arrow,  to  be  drawn  out 
with  qmvering  torture  in  every  throb.  No ;  she  was  patient  and  hopeless  from 
the  first,  like  one  accustomed  to  the  long  oppression  of  pain.  She  stood  there  in 
the  dying  sunset,  speechless  in  her  hiiggard  and  uncomplaining  woe,  till  the  night 
fell  down,  and  the  stars  shone  over  her,  cold  and  pitiless ;  then,  with  her  arms  still 
tightly  clasped  over  her  l)osom,  she  entered  her  dwelling  slowly,  and  the  Crookeil 
Shadow  crept  after  her. 

III. 

In  the  morning,  while  darkness  still  slept  in  the  valley,  though  the  mountain- 
top  was  pale  with  a  faint  light  which  shone  with  a  cold  and  ghostly  whiteness  on  the 
snow,  a  young  girl  crept  diligently  up  the  rqugh  path  to  the  lonely  woman’s  hut. 
Wearied  by  the  ascent,  she  sat  on  the  rock  to  rest,  and  waited  for  the  sunrise. 
Where  age  and  sorrow  had  watched  the  sun  set  in  hopeless  pain,  youth  and  joy 
with  glad  eyes  now  waited  his  uprising.  A  type  herself  of  hope,  she  sat  beholding 
the  universal  emblem  of  hope  awakening  the  hushed  and  expectant  earth  to  life  and 
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gladness.  Surely  each  day  is  a  resurrection  which  speaks  in  a  tongue  of  glory  of 
that  time  when  there  shall  be  no  more  night. 

And  now,  as  hill  answered  hill  with  the  echoed  songs  of  birds,  and  the  touch  of 
light,  like  a  magic  wand,  awoke  into  life  the  stillness  of  the  distant  valley,  bringing 
to  her  ear  the  mingled]  lowing  of  cattle,  the  cry  of  the  herdsmen,  and  the  voices 
of  children,  the  young  girl  arose  with  a  smile  like  a  radiance  on  her  face,  and 
walked  with  a  firm  step  to  the  door  of  the  lonely  dwelling. 

A  low  knock,  and  a  pause  for  the  answer;  but  none  came,  and  then  she  lifted 
the  latch,  and  w'ent  in.  By  the  side  of  the  hearth,  on  which  rested  the  dead  ashes 
of  yestenlay's  fire,  a  bent  woman  sat  motionless.  She  never  turned  her  head  at 
the  sound  of  footsteps,  nor  moved  her  eyes  from  their  fixeil  gaze  on  the  cold,  half- 
burnt  logs  at  her  feet.  She  had  sat  there  all  night.  At  sight  of  her  a  strange  fear 
came  over  the  young  girl — a  fear  mingled  with  a  tingling  shame  that  crimsoned 
cheek  and  bosom.  It  was  the  touch  of  the  Crooked  Shadow  which  rested  on  her 
innocence  for  a  moment,  as  she  stood  now,  for  the  first  time,  in  its  desolating 
presence. 

“  Tm  come,”  she  said,  and  stopped  timidly. 

The  woman  did  not  turn  her  head,  but  her  ashy  bps  moved,  and  her  hollow 
voice  strangely  filled  all  the  clear  morning  air  as  she  spoke. 

“  You  are  come  to  say  they  have  found  him.  I  w'ill  go  to  him.  I  will  see 
him  ere  they  bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight.” 

She  rose  staggering,  and,  pushing  back  her  long  hair  from  her  face,  made  for 
the  door.  The  yoimg  girl  looked  at  her  in  amazement,  and  at  first  shrank  away, 
as  though  there  were  something  near  her  she  feared  to  touch ;  then,  as  she  marked 
the  desolate,  patient  grief  in  the  worn  face,  she  darted  forward,  and  seized 
her  liand. 

May  Heaven  forgive  me,”  she  cried,  that  I  came  not  last  night  I  I  see  it  all. 
You  fancy  some  harm  has  befallen  him ;  but  he  is  alive— he  is  well !" 

The  woman  looked  at  her  with  haggard  eyes  into  which  a  new  life  sprang 
suddenly ;  then,  with  a  great  cry,  she  fiung  her  arms  wildly  upward,  and  fell 
forward  senseless. 

The  girl  lifted  her  tenderly,  and  the  young  kind  hands  busied  themselves  in 
bringing  her  back  to  life ;  then,  as  her  feeble  strength  slowly  returned,  and  the 
pent-up  tears  gushed  forth  plcnteously,  she  laid  the  lone  woman  on  her  bed,  and 
sat  by  her  side. 

“  He  bade  me  come  up  last  night,”  she  said,  while  a  beautiful  blush  covered 
her  cheek ;  “  but  the  mists  were  so  thick  on  the  mountain,  and  came  down  so 
suddenly,  that  I  dared  not  venture ;  and  even  old  Wilhelm,  who  is  the  best  guide 
in  all  the  hamlet,  said  that  for  his  life  he  would  not  make  the  ascent  on  such  a 
night.  It  grieved  me  so  to  leave  you  in  susi^ensc  that  I  rose  ere  it  was  light,  and 
came  away  without  waking  my  mother.” 

The  young  speaker,  with  a  deep  tlush  on  her  Lux,  pause^l  embarrassed. 

The  listening  woman  turned  her  eyes  towards  her,  and  said  slowly,  with  dry  lijjs — 

“  So  he  has  left  me,  and  we  shall  never  meet  again.  I  had  but  him  in  the 
world,  and  now - ” 

“  You  liave  him  still !”  cried  the  girl  eagerly,  “  and  you  will  meet  again  in 
great  joy !  He  bade  me  tell  you  to  think  on  the  long  years  through  which  he  has 
brooded  over  this  one  great  hope ;  and  when  the  glory  of  his  deeds  shall  shine 
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round  about  you,  and  you  stand  erect  in  that  light,  he  will  b«  repaid  for  all 
hardship,  for  all  sorrow,  and  even  for  death  itself.  People  will  say  slie  was  hi$ 
mother,  and  the  Crooked  Shadow  will  fade  away  into  the  darkness  whence  it  came.” 

It  was  the  girl  who  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  as  she  finished,  not  the  woman. 
Maybe  the  mother  had  left  off  caring  for  the  Shadow,  and  sorrowed  only  for 
her  offspring. 

“  I  shall  never  see  him  again,”  she  murmured. 

“  Take  comfort,”  cried  the  gill ;  “  he  will  come  again  in  triumph  1  All  the 
village  will  be  moved  to  go  forth  to  meet  him,  and  voices  shall  murmur  and  swell 
in  the  crowd,  proudly  saying,  ‘  He  was  bom  here  I’  In  ages  to  come  they  shall 
write  it  in  books  that  he  was  bora  here,  and  this  village,  these  people  that  now 
despise  him  and  you,  shall  derive  their  glory  from  his  life.” 

The  girl  rose  with  fiushed  face,  proudly  dilating  eyes,  and  hand  stretched 
towards  heaven ;  but  the  woman  moaned  uneasily,  and,  clasping  her  thin  fingers 
tightly  together,  cried  out  that  she  had  driven  him  forth  into  the  hard  world  to  die 
for  her  sin. 

No  picture  of  joy  or  triumph  could  bring  warmth  to  her  chilled  heart.  She 
accepted  grief  with  that  readiness  that  only  the  wretched  feel ;  but,  if  hope  or 
happiness  liad  come  to  her,  she  would  have  shrunk  trembling  away  with  the  cry 
that  they  were  not  for  her.  The  girl  tried  to  comfort  her,  sitting  by  her  till  the 
sun  was  risen  high  on  the  earth ;  then,  with  a  scared  look,  she  rose  to  go. 

“  I  must  not  anger  mother,”  she  said  timidly.  Then,  as  a  bright  blush  crim¬ 
soned  her  young  brow,  she  stooped  to  kiss  the  woman,  and  murmured,  her  lips 
trembling  a  little  the  while,  “  He  bade  me  say  you  were  to  call  my  visit  the  first 
Straightening  of  the  Shadow,  the  first  reward  given  to  him  for  his  pain  in  leaving 
you.  And  I — I  have  promised  to  be  unto  you  as  a  daughter.” 

She  fled  away  with  her  bright  eyes  moist,  and  glistening  with  a  holy  and 
tender  light. 

Lonely  in  her  desolate  home,  lonely  on  the  mountain  side,  lonely  at  her  spinning- 
wheel,  the  woman  with  the  Crooked  Shadow  sat  and  thought.  What  mattered  that 
Shadow  to  her  now  ?  The  clasp  of  her  son's  arms,  that  in  his  childhood,  in  their 
frail  infantine  clinging,  had  oftentimes  brought  a  sharp  pain,  and  a  shame  like  the 
mark  of  burning  into  her  heart,  would  now  have  repaid  her  for  a  tenfold  agony. 
Tlion  she  cried  out  like  Da\-id — 

“  My  son  !  my  son !  O  would  God  I  could  die  for  thee !  O  my  son  1  my  son !” 

In  vain  the  cry,  in  vain  the  grief.  Each  one  must  suffer,  each  one  must  die 
kimst  lf,  and  another  cannot  take  his  burden  upon  him,  or  pass  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  dc^ath  in  his  stead.  And  as  each  one,  even  in  the  midst  of  love, 
of  marriage,  and  home,  possesses  his  soul  in  loneliness,  and  bears  alone  the  myste¬ 
rious  sorrow  of  tliat  invisible  Stranger  and  Sojourner  upon  earth,  so  must  we  die 
alone,  and  carry  away  unspoken  the  dread  whisperings  between  soul  and  body. 

Sometimes  thus  thinking,  she  let  her  spindle  drop  wearily  into  her  lap,  and 
looked  out  with  dreamy  eyes  into  the  far  world  where,  like  all  the  children  of  men, 
her  son  fought  and  suffered. 
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['Fhe  following  letter,  written  to  a  lady  of  rank  by  the  author  of  “  Twenty 
Years  in  the  Church,"  relative  to  the  education  of  her  daughter,  we  are  |)ermitted 
to  publish.] 

Deak  Lady  - 

You  say  you  have  at  length  “  a  governess  of  high  qualifications" — finished, 
I  suppose  you  mean,  “  within  an  inch  of  her  life” — quite  a  lady-cyclopaedia  in 
knowledge  of  the  ologies,  and  determined  to  set  the  stamp  and  impress  of  her 
character  on  all  her  pupils.  Poor  things !  how  I  pity  them  !  and  yet,  withal,  you 
pay  me  the  compliment  to  ask  me  to  place  on  paper  some  of  my  ways  and  means  to 
which  you  so  kindly  listened  in - Square. 

I  am  always  alarmed  when  I  hear  governesses  enlarge  on  the  quantity  they 
hope  to  teach  and  the  extent  of  knowledge  they  can  impart  to  young  ladies.  It 
shows  they  make  the  old  mistake ;  it  shows  they  belong  to  the  race  of  the  Danaides 
in  classic  story,  condemned,  perhaps  for  bad  governessing,  to  fill  leaky  vessels  to 
the  end  of  time. 

The  object  of  education — almost  all  that  is  practicable  till  the  young  lady  is 
“  finished” — is  not  to  but  to  form  the  mind — not  to  pour  in  knowledge,  but  to 
prepare  for  drawing  it  out,  after  the  due  digestion  and  conversion  of  facts — to  whet 
the  faculties,  to  give  command  over  the  attention,  and,  above  all,  to  prepare  the 
mind  to  draw  just  conclusions,  and  to  see  the  bearing  of  facts  ;  so  that  everything 
they  road  shall  throw  light  on  many  a  collateral  subject.  Education  means  educing^ 
or  drawing  out,  and  expanding — as  it  were,  drawing  out  the  mental  telescope  to  its 
proper  focus — formation,  not  laformation. 

This  is  the  great  point  in  all  intellectual  education — never  heed  how  limited 
soever  be  the  knowledge  while  the  mind  is  right.  A  well-trained  mind  is  like  a 
gun  that  carries  true  to  the  mark  ;  the  knowledge  is  but  the  ammunition — ever 
perishable — and  with  which  we  must  replenish  again  and  again  to  the  end  of  life. 

In  other  words,  in  youth  take  care  of  the  mind  and  the  knowletlge  will  take 
care  of  itself.  Excite  an  appetite  for  knowledge ;  teach  the  pupil  to  fly  to  reading 
its  a  resource ;  form  the  habits  of  accuracy,  close  attention,  memory,  and  reflection ; 
and  with  such  a  mind,  even  although  a  brain  fever  should  erase  all  recollection  of 
the  past  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  void  would  be  filled  by  the  age  of  twenty — yes, 
and  with  much  more  besides  what  was  lost. 

To  establish  this  fact  is  so  necessary  that,  before  proceeding  further,  allow  me 
to  appeal  to  your  own  experience. 

AVhat  do  you  remember  of  all  that  you  ever  learnt  in  the  schoolroom  ? 

Save  and  except  language,  of  which  we  will  speak  presently,  you  remember 
nothing  which  a  few  weeks’  reading  would  not  fully  replace. 

1.  Of  geography,  the  pages  learnt  by  rote — the  length  of  rivers,  and  height  of 
mountains,  and  lists  of  names — have  nearly  vanished,  but  the  huhtt  of  using  maps, 
the  formed  mind  of  a  geographer,  is  the  chief  part  of  all  you  learnt  that  you  now 
retain.  And  this  is  quite  enough ;  for  whether  the  Crimea,  Australia,  Mexico,  or 
Japan  is  the  point  of  present  interest,  you  readily  procure  the  knowledge  “  fresh 
and  fresh”  as  it  is  required. 

2.  In  arithmetic  you  retain  chiefly  a  mind  for  figures  and  calculation.  You 
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have  forgotten  many  rules,  but  the  formed  mind  has  made  you  independent  of  all 
rules  for  common  exigencies. 

3.  In  history.  School  history  is  “  confusion  worse  confounded.”  You  remember 
that  one  king  died  with  his  head  on,  another  with  his  head  off.  A  few  stories,  not 
truly  history,  remain;  but  the  philosophy  of  history,  involving  the  world’s 
experiences,  the  growth  of  liberty  and  civilisation — all  this  requires  a  mature 
mind. 

But  enough ;  your  own  consciousness  bears  me  witness  how  evanescent  and 
sliadowy  is  all  the  information,  all  the  filling  of  a  youthful  and  unformed  mind. 
“  My  education  never  really  began  till  I  left  the  schoolroom.”  This  is  a  remark 
stereotyped  to  serve  for  every  one.  Of  course  not.  It  was  the  whole  purpose  of 
your  schooling  that  your  education  (as  you  mean  it),  in  the  sense  of  information, 
should  begin  then.  No  person  ever  really  stores  his  mind  till  he  has  learnt  to 
teach  himself. 

Presuming  that  you  will  now  grant  me  that  impatience  about  knowledge  sliows 
ignorance  of  a  child's  mind,  also  that  there  is  very  little  knowledge  which  gover¬ 
nesses  can  teach — though  very  much  that  a  child  may  learn  of  itself — I  will  proceed 
to  enter  on  things  that  may  and  may  not  be  done  in  the  schoolroom.  But  first  I 
would  observe  that,  since  a  child’s  studies — whether  French,  arithmetic,  or  English 
reading — are  simply  the  subjects,  or  the  training  implements,  on  which  to  exercise 
the  mind,  the  matter  is  nothing,  but  the  manner  of  learning  is  everything. 
Whatever  is  done  must  be  done  well ;  however  little,  it  must  be  done  again  and 
again  till  perfect ;  because  this  lesson  is  valuable,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a 
standard  of  accuracy,  and  as  the  rule  of  perfection  the  child  is  to  propose  to  itself 
throughout  life.  But  to  continue. 

Since  you  must  have  some  subject  with  which  to  exercise  and  train  the  mind, 
the  most  profitable  subject  is  language.  For  brevity  we  will  speak  of  French. 
French  is  most  profitable — 1,  because  useful  to  every  lady ;  2,  because  sufficiently 
interesting  (which  nothing  else  is)  to  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  every  day ; 
and,  3,  because  a  language  is  the  only  subject  we  learn  cumulatively — that  is  to 
say,  the  only  subject  in  which  every  day’s  study  gives  a  clear  day’s  progress — 
repeating  and  adding  to  the  past ;  whereas  five  years  of  history  or  of  Mangnall's 
“  Questions”  would  add  little  more  to  a  child’s  store  of  knowledge  than  the  last  five 
months.  And  what  if  anything  so  dry  and  repulsive  created  a  distaste  for  the 
same  subjects,  and  perhaps  caused  the  pupil  to  abjure  study  ever  after? 

Translating  French  is  the  best  exercise  for  improving  our  English.  Great 
orators — Pitt  among  others — have  ascribed  their  fluency  and  command  of  language 
to  the  early  custom  of  careful  and  elegant  translation.  It  is  impossible  to  invent 
any  English  exercise  more  improving  than  the  daily  practice  of  reading  French 
into  English. 

Never  teach  your  child  English  grammar,  or  rather,  I  would  say,  teach  the 
grammar — that  is,  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  English  language — by  the 
medium  of  French.  In  the  structure  of  the  French  language  you  will  teach,  if 
not  all,  yet  all  tlmt  a  child  can  learn  of  the  structure  of  its  own.  And  even  of 
French  grammar — though  the  conjugations  may  be  committed  to  memory — there 
are  not  three  rules  in  the  French  syntax  of  any  practical  use.  Some  few  pages 
of  French  grammar  may  be  read  and  explained  to  a  child,  and  “  singulars”  and 
“  plurals,”  and  the  more  obvious  terms,  may  be  explained  by  word  of  mouth ;  but 
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you  can  go  little  further  with  any  advantage.  In  this  opinion  I  ain  supported  by 
high  authority.  “  Youth,"  said  John  Locke,  “  is  not  the  season  for  grammar. 
Grammar  is  the  analysis  of  language.  Learn  the  language  first  with  as  few  rules 
as  may  be,  and  at  maturcr  years  reflect  upon  its  structure.”  As  to  speaking 
grammatically,  to  what  a  very  small  extent  can  we  trace  correctness  of  expression 
to  any  one  rule  passing  through  our  minds  I  Nineteen  parts  in  twenty  of  every 
grammar  are  abstruse,  arbitrary,  fanciful,  and  simply  curious ;  the  twentieth  part, 
which  admits  of  application,  you  may  learn  when  you  please. 

Therefore,  as  to  grammar,  that  part  of  the  French  grammar  which  you  find 
indispensable  for  understanding  a  French  sentence  you  may  teach,  but  no  more. 
Any  young  lady  of  mature  mind  and  reading  habits  will,  in  a  few  evenings,  turn 
over  the  pages  of  any  English  grammar — perhaps  Dean  Trench's  work — and 
realise  or  digest  all  that  is  sensible  in  its  rules  with  case  and  interest ;  though  it  is 
painful  in  the  extreme  to  sec  poor  children  fretted  with  jargon  os  unmeaning  as 
most  grammar  is,  even  to  me,  and  as  all  grammar  must  be  to  them. 

On  this  point  I  am  the  more  emphatic,  because  the  great  secret  of  education  is 
to  leave  associations  of  pleasure,  not  of  pain,  connected  with  learning.  “  Strong 
meats”  to  those  who  crave  for  “milk”  produce  disgust  and  aversion,  instead  of 
growth  and  strength.  “  The  right  thing  at  the  wrong  time”  in  education  proves 
very  poison  ;  therefore  avoid  every  book  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer — 
Mangnall's  “  Questions”  or  Pinnock’s  “  Catecliisms” — as  so  much  useless  cram  for  tlio 
memory.  They  contain  odds  and  ends  of  knowledge,  which,  since  I  could  not  at 
my  present  age  digest  anything  in  such  a  form,  you  can  hardly  expect  to  agree  with 
the  mental  constitution  of  a  child.  Brewer's  “  Guide  to  Science”  is  valuable  to  an 
adult,  who  could  read  it  all  in  a  day  or  two ;  but  it  has  formed  a  year's  torture  to 
many  a  young  girl,  confirming  a  distaste  for  all  science  to  the  end  of  her  days. 

AU  such  works  owe  their  popularity  to  the  fallacy  that  education  means  cram¬ 
ming — flaying  in  a  store  of  information,  the  same  store  to  be  drawn  upon  through 
after  life.  My  own  exi)erience,  no  doubt,  is  that  of  aU  other  persons.  All  my 
school  store  (save  in  language)  has  vanislicd  years  since,  and  the  greater  part  1 
would  not  have  again  on  any  consideration. 

1  admit  there  are  precocious  children,  with  water  on  the  brain  perhaps — ^little 
wonders  with  pale  fiu:es  and  prominent,  excited  eyes — who  may  be  equal  to  such  a 
book  as  Dr.  Brewer’s ;  but  of  such  unhappy  children  I  should  rather  say,  spare 
their  over-stimulated  brains,  and  teach  as  little  as  will  serve  to  divert  them.  In 
English  composition,  the  practice  of  written  translations  is  almost  the  only  exercise 
a  child  can  have.  Translation  also  teaches  care  and  accuracy,  and  is  much  to  bo 
conuuended  to  parents. 

As  to  French  exercises — dotting  down  terminations  according  to  rules — all  tlie 
books  and  all  the  rules  (no  small  number)  I  have  ever  examined  are  most  absurd, 
and  quite  a  hindrance,  uistead  of  a  guide.  This  is  the  way  not  to  write  fluent  and 
idiomatic  French.  I’he  best  method  is  either  to  require  your  pupil  to  translate, 
and  after  a  few  days  to  re-translate  the  same  into  French ;  or  you  may  read  them  a 
French  fable  or  story,  and  then  require  the  pupil  to  sit  down  and  write  the  same 
in  any  words  which  most  readily  occiu:  to  the  mind.  By  this  method  the  pupil  will 
learn  the  best  of  grammar — namely,  those  simple  and  practical  observations  which 
it  is  natuTid  to  the  teacher  to  make  while  correcting. 

I  am  aware  that  some  accuracy  and  sound  French  scholarship  may  be  derived 
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from  truly  philoeophic  treatises  on  grammar;  but  where  are  they?  Are  they 
inteUigible  to  a  chUd  ?  At  all  events  I  maintain  that,  beyond  the  simple  inflections 
of  verbs,  the  ordinary  French  exercises  are  more  than  useless  fmr  a  child.  An  adult 
may  select  at  discretion. 

Valuable  as  French  is  in  the  intercourse  of  society,  I  am  now  recommending  its 
study  as  a  mental  exercise,  for  which  purpose  the  study  of  a  language  is  second  to 
none,  because  in  learning  a  language  the  pupil  is  daily  encouraged  by  increased 
facility  and  by  a  pleasing  consciousness  of  his  own  powers ;  and  this  is  the  legiti* 
mate  reward  and  encouragement  of  learning.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  su^^rt  the 
modem  theory  of  “  everything  made  easy.”  No;  the  development  of  mind  requires 
a  constant  gradation  of  difficulties — sufficient,  indeed,  to  task,  but  not  to  over-task 
and  daunt,  the  mind. 

Almost  every  child  is  satisfied  while  conscious  of  daily  improvement.  Aristotle, 
that  great  judge  of  human  nature,  speaks  of  the  pleasures  of  acquisition  as  among 
the  natural  pleasures  of  man.  He  calls  them  the  pleasures  of  mathetit,  or  of  the 
act  or  exertion  of  learning  anything.  It  is  this  sense  of  pleasure  which  causes  the 
child  to  laugh  with  joy  when  it  solves  a  riddle  ot  finds  out  a  puzzle.  It  is  the 
same  that  made  the  philosopher  cry,  in  a  transport  of  delight,  '^Eureka,  I  have 
hit  it !”  when,  as  he  sprang  into  his  bath,  the  displacement  of  the  water  suggested 
the  means  of  testing  tlie  purity  of  gold.  Akin  to  these  pleasures  is  that  sense  of 
usefulness  without  which  the  labourer’s  hands  hang  idly  down.  The  poor  prisoner 
on  the  treadmill,  it  is  said,  finds  his  toil  all  the  greater  on  the  days  when  the  power 
is  wasted  and  no  corn  is  ground.  Even  the  dog  will  not  hunt  for  the  sportsman 
who  kills  no  birds ;  and  when  the  high-couraged  horse  has  once  made  a  spasmodic 
struggle  at  a  heavy  load,  and  finds  it  does  not  yield,  you  cannot  make  him  try 
again.  There  is  something  wonderfully  human  in  all  this;  and  can  we  wonder 
that  any  child  is  painfully  discouraged  when  “  bubble,  bubble,  tml  and  trouble”  is 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  studies  out  of  place  and  out  of  season,  and 
which  add  not  one  single  idea  for  his  entertainment,  nor  afford  the  least  sense  of 
improvement  for  his  satisfaction  ? 

Away,  then,  with  all  dry  grammar  rules ;  fill  the  head  with  no  such  senseleai 
sounds.  The  beauties  of  poetry — and  remember  the  child  should  choose  his  own 
pieces,  and  is  a  much  better  judge  than  the  teacher — ^will  be  a  lifelong  entertain¬ 
ment,  with  pleasing  associations  of  sweet  sounds  and  charming  images.  Cb(^ 
tales  and  narratives  in  prose,  provided  the  child  admires  them,  you  may  also  teach 
him  to  recite.  These  lessons  will  insensibly  form  the  models  for  the  art  of  simple 
narrative,  and  tend  to  that  greatest  grace  in  man  or  woman — the  power  of  expres¬ 
sion  with  ease  and  elegance.  Rut  for  this  purpose  all  you  learn  must  be  repeated 
again  and  again  till  it  is  familiar  as  your  alphabet.  Poetry  that  is  painfully 
repeated  at  the  rate  of  a  line  a  minute  does  little  good.  Learn  a  piece  of  fifty  lines 
by  a  few  lines  at  a  time  one  week,  and  repeat  it  every  day  in  the  next  week,  and 
your  mind  will  insensibly  open  to  the  rhythm  and  the  beauties  of  it. 

Heathen  mythology  is  another  kind  of  rubbish  commonly  committed  to  memory. 
Simply  use  a  classical  dictionary,  and  turn  to  any  name  which  occurs  in  reading. 
Mr.  Kingsley  and  also  Mr.  Cox  have  written  pretty  classic  fables,  which  the  elder 
pupils  may  read  with  advantage.  But  p^'haps  Watts’  “  Scripture  History”  exem¬ 
plifies  the  way  not  to  teach  anything — least  of  all  Scripture-^ore  strikingly  than 
any  other  book  in  common  use.  Here  we  have  the  simple  narrative  of  the  Bible 
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chopped  up  iuto  the  most  senseless  and  soulless  question  and  answer — all  interest, 
all  beauty,  all  feeling  of  devotion,  everything,  in  short,  that  could  possibly  instruct 
or  entertain  the  mind,  being  ruthlessly  left  out. 

The  effect  of  all  teaching  by  written  question  and  answer  is  to  turn  a  narrative 
into  the  least  digestible  form.  To  catechise  means  “  to  teach  by  word  of  mouth,” 
suiting  each  question  to  the  deficiency  implied  in  the  next  preceding  answer ;  but 
written  catechism  is  absurd.  Even  the  Church  Catechism”  is  found  useless  till 
the  teacher  adds  life  and  meaning  to  it  by  breaking  it  up  as  occasion  requires,  and 
thus  maddng  it  truly  catechism — instruction  by  word  of  mouth. 

If  you  set  a  child  a  chapter  of  a  book  to  read  in  order  to  be  freely  catechised 
or  examined  afterwards,  you  not  only  treat  the  subject  in  the  most  natural  way, 
but  you  also  form  one  invaluable  habit — the  habit  of  reading  every  book  that 
is  taken  in  hand  with  a  view  to  retain  the  subject-matter.  And  this  is  a  habit 
worth  great  attention,  so  many  are  the  readers  who  let  their  eyes  swim  lazily  over 
a  page,  never  having  been  accustomed  to  glean  as  they  go. 

And  this  reminds  me  to  say  one  word  on  teaching  spelling.  To  learn  a 
dictionary  through  is  absurd ;  spelling  is  learnt  by  observation  when  you  read, 
therefore  give  your  child  a  page  to  read,  with  a  view  to  being  afterwards  questioned 
as  to  the  way  the  words  are  spelt.  The  result  will  be  not  only  the  power  to  spell 
the  words  of  such  ptvges,  but  the  habit  of  reading  every  other  page  with  equally 
careful  observation  of  the  spelling. 

As  to  history,  Scott’s  “  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,”  or  Plutarch’s  “  Lives,”  or  the 
tales  and  picturesque  parts  of  history,  fall  within  the  scope  of  a  child’s  mind. 
Goldsmith's  histories  of  England,  Greece,  and  Rome,  though  far  from  being  the 
best  as  histories,  are  better  suited  than  any  fur  young  persons.  Keightley's  may 
be  more  accurate,  but  books  so  dry  that  every  child's  mind  rebels  against  them 
stand  in  the  predicament  of  no  books  at  all,  or,  rather,  they  do  positive  harm,  for 
the  causes  above  explained.  After  all,  you  cannot  possibly  teach  a  child  history — 
not,  as  I  said,  the  growth  of  liberty,  the  development  of  constitutions,  or  the 
advancement  of  society.  The  mere  episodes  and  anecdotes  incidental  to  history 
are  all  a  cliild  can  understand.  If  you  must  teach  the  names  of  kings  and  queens, 
and  wars  and  plots,  let  it  be  in  the  barest  skeleton-history  you  can  find — that  is, 
administer  Uie  dose  in  homoeopathic  quantities.  And  never  for  one  moment  forget 
that  all  knowledge  is  too  dearly  bought  which  disgusts  tlie  mind  with  any  one  part 
of  learning. 

As  to  arithmetic,  when  taught  in  moderation — half-an-hour  a  day  at  first,  and 
never  more  than  one  hour  at  a  time — it  is  most  useful  for — I  am  not  going  to  say 
for  checking  a  dressmaker's  bill,  or  for  anything  utilitarian,  but  for  strengthening 
the  mind  by  forming  a  complete  change  and  a  distinct  variety  of  study. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  mental  exercise  is  your  object,  and  that  care,  accuracy, 
and  sustained  attention  are  the  only  conditions  on  which  any  sum  can  prove  right, 
these  habits  are  formed  as  well  by  simple  as  by  complex  rules.  I  would  not  go 
beyond  Addition  till  the  readiness  was  very  great  and  the  sum  required  scarcely  an 
effort  of  the  mind,  and  so  with  Multiplication  and  Subtraction.  If  once  you  hurry 
on  faster  than  you  have  mada  good  your  ground,  the  mental  exercise  is  spoilt,  and 
the  mind  is  discouraged,  and  therefore,  I  repcjit,  it  is  positively  injured,  being 
disgusted  with  and  prejudiced  against  the  very  suhji.-ct  you  wish  to  recommend. 

I  can  hardly  say  enough  on  the  very  serious,  though  the  very  common,  error  of 
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80  teaching  as  to  excite  a  distaste  for  study.  Education  means  drawing  out  and 
developing  a  taste,  and  yet  many  teachers  act  as  if  they  designed  to  sicken  and 
disgust.  Many  a  vow  against  study  is  registered  in  the  schoolroom  and  kept 
throughout  after  years.  The  spaniel  will  never  take  to  the  water  if  you  rudely 
pitch  him  in  when  a  puppy ;  powders  in  the  nursery  spoil  all  your  currant-jelly 
for  life;  so  what  is  falsely  administered  as  history,  arithmetic,  or  grammar — 
falsely  because  out  of  season,  or  like  “  a  tale  marred  in  the  telling” — serves  actually 
as  a  warning  or  a  “  caution”  to  eschew  such  studies  ever  after. 

Geography  is  interesting  of  its  own  nature,  but  to  set  columns  of  names  and 
whole  pages  to  be  got  by  rote,  to  say  for  what  each  town  or  country  is  famous,  is 
absiml.  Why  should  not  such  information  be  left  to  general  reading?  An 
intelligent  teacher  may  communicate  enough  while  over  the  map.  Simple  questions 
for  solution  are  the  readiest  means  of  fixing  attention — for  instance,  What 
countries  do  you  pass  through,  what  seas,  and  near  what  islands,  between  Dover 
and  Sebastopol  ?”  While  tracing  the  route,  the  pupil  insensibly  observes  very  much 
else  besides. 

In  all  this  advice  I  have  chiefly  in  view  the  habits,  the  taste,  and  the  inclinations 
with  which  the  pupil  leaves  the  schoolroom  and  enters  upon  life.  If  every  school¬ 
book  were  known  by  heart,  it  were  nothing  unless  at  the  same  time  a  love  of 
reading  were  formed  with  command  of  Memory  for  things  past,  of  Attention  to 
things  present,  and  Reflection,  or  a  thoughtful  turn  of  mind,  to  draw  conclusions  of 
things  future  or  yet  unknown. 

In  school  days  there  is  much  time  to  store  the  mind,  since  you  must  exercise  the 
memory  on  some  subject.  With  what,  then,  will  you  store  it?  Will  you  condemn 
the  child  to  “  nouns  numeral,  partitives,  comparatives,  and  superlatives,”  and  to 
have  this  jargon  throughout  life  grating  on  the  ear  or  recurring  at  each  listless 
moment,  or  will  you  tune  the  ear  to  the  lines  of  the  finest  poetry?  Will  you  turn 
the  mind  into  a  chamber  of  horrors,  as  there  rise — as  sometimes  before  my  own — 
scenes  of  lamentation  and  woe,  while  nerves  were  fretted,  the  brain  tortured,  and 
every  impulse  of  youthful  nature  thwarted  by  teachers  who  were  only  enacting 
an  absurd  farce  of  education  ?  llie  very  sight  of  the  bookshelves  of  a  governess's 
room  generally  makes  me  sad.  I  look  for  implements  to  train  the  mind ;  I  find 
subjects  most  unseasonable,  and  in  forms  the  most  indigestible,  to  cram  the  mind. 
It  may  be  a  weakness  in  me  to  do  so,  but  I  have  more  than  once  spoken  my 
mind,  and  stirred  up  a  very  “  French  Revolution”  in  a  schoolroom.  When  nine 
years  of  age,  I  was  “  educated,”  though  a  nervous,  weakly  child,  nine  hours  a 
day  1  As  to  pitying  the  limbs  of  the  poor  factory  children,  why  do  we  overlook 
the  twitching  nerves  and  the  impeded  circulation  of  children,  wriggling  three  or 
four  hours  at  a  time  in  a  close,  ill-ventilated  school-room,  subjected  to  that  strain 
on  the  attention  which  the  family  doctor,  with  an  older  person,  would  declare  was 
the  cause  of  nervous  headache? 

However,  the  subject  is  too  extensive  to  treat  fully  in  a  letter.  I  must  refer 
to  my  "  Course  of  English  Reading”  for  more.  My  hope  is  that  I  have  said 
enough  to  set  your  own  thoughts  and  obsen'ation  in  the  right  direction;  and 
1  will  conclude  with  my  best  wishes  for  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  my  dear 
little  friend,  Louisa. 

James  Pycroft. 

27,  Glmcester  Garileut,  IF. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

*6*  RUBIES  AND  SAPPHIRES. 

Hjaline  corindous — The  ruby — The  spinell — The  halass — The  rnhicelle — Settiug  of  the  ruby — 

Celebrated  rubies — The  three  brothers — The  halass  ia  the  crown — Tavernier — Superstitions 

— The  sapphire — Its  beautiful  colour — Mr.  Hope's  sapphire — Medicinal  properties — 

Amethyst  and  topaz — Emery. 

We  have  now  cleared  the  ground  to  some  extent  in  our  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  precious  stones.  The  diamond,  as  the  queen  of  gems,  necessarily  detained  us  for 
some  time ;  but  there  arc  other  stones  equally  well  deserving  of  notice.  We  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  diamond  did  not  always  stand  so  high  in  popular  favour 
as  it  now  does,  but  that  other  gems  were  far  more  highly  esteemed.  Among  the 
Romans  the  most  precious  of  precious  stones  was  the  opal ;  and  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  ruby  was  valued  above  all  else.  So  long  as  the  polishers  did  not  understand 
the  composite  mode  of  cutting,  which  causes  stones  to  reflect  the  light  and  display 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  coloured  stones  were  preferred  to  colourless.  'J'hc 
crown  of  all  coloured  stones  was,  and  still  is,  the  ruby,  and  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  examine  into  the  qualities  of  this  beautiful  gem. 

Mineralogists  are  acquainted  with  a  body  which  they  call  corund  or  corindon, 
in  which  they  comprise  not  only  the  precious  stones  known  by  jewellers  as  ruby, 
sapphire.  Oriental  amethyst.  Oriental  topaz,  &c.,  according  to  their  colour,  but  also 
the  common  polishing  material  known  in  trade  by  the  name  of  emery. 

It  is  a  stone  found  naturally  in  a  crystallised  state,*  and  forming  hexagonal 
prisms,  terminating  in  a  flat  plane.  It  is  so  excessively  hard  that  it  scratches  and 
cuts  all  other  stones,  and  can  only  be  cut  in  its  turn  by  the  diamond.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  heavy,  four  times  the  weight  of  water,  and  hence  heavier  than  the 
diamond.  In  pure  masses  it  is  remarkably  brilliant,  more  or  less  transjiarent,  and 
is  either  bright  red,  blue,  violet,  yellow,  or  at  times  colourless. 

The  dull,  impure  masses  are  called  emery;  the  bright  red,  rubies;  the  blue 
transparent,  sapphires,  and  so  on ;  but  the  mineralogist  combines  them  all  in  one 
species,  because  they  possess  the  same  crystalline  form,  hardness,  and  specific 
gravity.  Almost  exclusively  composed  of  alumina,  in  the  proportion  of  from  90 
to  98,  their  opacity  increases  according  to  the  proportion  of  iron  or  silex  they 
contain,  and  it  is  to  tliese  elements  that  they  owe  their  tones. 

THE  RUBY. 

The  name  of  the  ruby  indicates  its  vivid  blood-red  colour,  whence  the  Greeks 
called  it  anthrax,  or  live  coal.  In  ancient  times  the  darker  stones  were  supposed 
to  be  masculine,  the  lighter  feminine.  As  a  rule,  all  rubies  contain  a  tinge  of  blue, 
which  serves  to  heighten  their  colour,  llie  hue  of  the  ruby  pleasantly  attracts 
every  eye,  and  hence  it  is  that  it  is  the  most  highly  valued  of  all  coloured  gems 
lx>th  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres.  Bishop  Epiphanius,  of  Constantia, 
in  Cyprus,  tells  us  of  the  ruby  that  it  shone  like  a  flame  through  garments  that 

*  Owing  to  the  extreme  traniparency  of  crystal,  the  ancients  believed  it  to  be  water  perma¬ 
nently  congealed  by  extreme  cold,  and  hence  christened  it  hruttaUot,  signifying  ice. 
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covered  it ;  and  another  Roman  author  deecrihea  a  ruby  belonging  to  the  King  of 
P^u,  which  shone  so  gloriously  that  it  served  the  duty  of  a  lamp.  The  real  truth 
is,  that  the  ruby  may  be  rendered  phosphorescent,  like  all  other  precious  stones,  by 
exposing  it  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  putting  it  in  a  close  crucible,  heated  to  a 
certain  pitch. 

Among  the  varieties  of  the  ruby  we  find  the  rose-red,  reddish,  white,  crimson, 
peach-blossom,  red,  and  lilac  blue.  The  latter  is  known  as  the  Oriental  funethyst. 
In  trade  there  are  four  kinds  of  rubies — ^the  cochineal  red,  or  Oriental  ruby,  the 
spinell,  the  balass,  and  the  rubicelle. 

The  Oriental  ruby,  which  the  Romans  called  the  carbuncle,  plays  a  great  part 
in  Eastern  l^ends  and  ancient  romances ;  its  blood-red  hues  illumined  enchanted 
halls,  and  led  brave  knights  to  the  rescue  of  dragon-guarded  virgins.  The  ruby 
figures  under  the  name  of  carbuncle  among  the  twelve  gems  that  adorn  the  breast¬ 
plate  of  the  high  priest ;  still,  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  ancients  engraved 
on  the  ruby,  the  stone  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  Oriental  garnet.  The  spinell, 
when  perfect,  is  scarcely  less  beautiful  than  the  ruby,  but  is  lees  rich  in  colour, 
being  a  full  carmine.  The  third-class  ruby — the  balass — is  of  a  pale  rose  tint,  and 
is  only  esteemed  perfect  when  it  reaches  a  certain  weight.  The  Brazilian  topaz  is 
often  made  to  imitate  this  variety  by  placing  it  in  a  crucible  filled  with  white  sand 
and  heating  it  to  a  certain  i)oint.  The  topaz  is  thus  made  to  lose  its  yellow  tint 
and  acquire  the  exquisite  rose  hue  of  the  balass.  The  fourth-class  ruby — the 
rubicelle — is  an  inferior  variety  of  the  spinell,  and  its  hue  is  a  yellowish  red. 

The  ruby  is  cut  in  various  ways,  but  hardly  ever  in  a  brilliant  or  rosette  shape, 
because  they  are  not  sufficiently  transparent  for  such  large  stones.  They  are 
usually  set  a  four,  or  else  in  a  foil  of  bright  gold.  In  the  East  a  cavity  is  even 
formed  in  the  collet  of  the  stone,  and  filled  with  gold,  which  is  said  greatly  to 
heighten  the  brilliancy  and  colour  of  the  stone.  It  is  generally  surrounded  by 
small  diamonds  to  heighten  the  effect. 

The  value  of  perfectly  pure  rubies  is  as  high  as,  at  times  even  higher  than,  that 
of  diamonds.  Thus,  a  bluish-red  ruby  of  carats  fetched  at  the  auction  of  the 
Marquis  de  Dree,  in  Paris,  1,400  francs;  while  a  brilliant  of  the  same  weight  was 
sold  for  1,100  francs.  Stones  of  average  quality  are  worth  from  21.  lOs.  to  31.  3s. 
a  carat,  and  do  not  rise  so  rapidly  in  value  in  proportion  to  their  weight  as 
diamonds.  Formerly  rubies  were  far  more  valuable  than  brilliants ;  for  Benvenuto 
Cdlini,  the  celebrated  goldsmith  of  the  sixteenth  century,  gives  the  value  of  a 
perfect  ruby,  1  carat  in  weight,  as  800  gold  crowns,  while  he  values  a  diamond  of 
the  same  weight  at  only  100  crowns.  At  tliat  time,  however,  rubies  were  much 
rarer  than  they  have  since  become  through  the  conquest  of  India  by  the  English. 

The  finest  rubies  come  from  Ceylon,  Ava,  and  Badakshan,  to  the  north  of 
Cashmere.  At  the  two  former  places  they  are  washed  out  of  the  brescia,  at  the 
latter  dug  out  of  limestone. 

The  most  celebrated  rubies  mentioned  in  history  are  the  “three  brothers” 
belonging  to  Charles  the  Bold,  and  lost  by  him  at  Granson.  Another  very  cele¬ 
brated  ruby  is  the  large  heart-shaped  balass  set  under  the  black  cross  in  the  crown 
of  England.  It  is  in  its  natural  shape,  and  has  received  no  polish  from  art.  'Phis 
fine  gem  was  brought  from  Spain  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  when  he  returned 
from  his  expedition  to  help  Don  Poriro  of  Castile  against  his  usimping  brother. 
This  ruby  was  subsequently  worn  by  Henry  V.  at  Agincourt.  The  Emperor 
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Rudolph  II.  of  Germauj  poeneased  an  Oriental  ruby  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  which 
he  inherited  from  his  sister,  the  widow  of  the  King  of  France.  This  ruby  w^as 
considered  the  largest  in  Europe.  Tavernier,  the  travelling  jeweller,  who  visited 
India  towards  the  cloee  of  the  seventeenth  century,  describee  two  large  rubies 
belonging  to  the  Nabob  of  Visapoor,  one  of  which  weighed  50,  the  other  17^, 
carats.  He  valued  the  former  at  600,000,  the  latter  at  75,000,  francs.  When 
the  Czar  Peter  the  Great  left  England,  he  presented  the  king  with  a  rough  ruby, 
which  the  greatest  jewellers  of  Amsterdam  valued  at  2,000f.  It  was  bored  through, 
and  when  it  was  cut  and  polished  it  was  to  be  set  upon  the  top  of  the  imperial 
crown  of  England.  The  czar,  with  his  usual  simplicity,  carried  this  gem  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  and  presented  it  to  the  king  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  brown  paper. 

The  Oriental  ruby,  or  carbuncle  of  the  ancients,  either  worn  as  an  ornament,  or, 
reduced  to  powder,  taken  internally,  was  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  to  poison,  and 
preserved  you  from  the  plague ;  it  banished  sadness,  repressed  sensuality,  put  evil 
thoughts  to  flight,  dispelled  fearful  dreams,  diverted  the  mind,  and  guarded  against 
every  illness.  If  misfortune  threatened  the  wearer,  it  gave  warning  by  a  change 
in  its  colour,  which  darkened  greatly ;  but  when  the  evil  was  no  longer  to  be 
apprttliended,  it  resumed  its  primitive  hue.  Aladamc  de  Barrera  has  dug  up  a 
curious  anecdote  on  this  subject,  as  narrated  by  one  Wolfgang  Gabelschoon — 

This  have  I  often  heard  from  celebrated  men  of  high  estate,  and  I  also  know 
it — woe  is  me ! — from  my  own  experience.  For  on  December  5th,  1600  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  as  I  was  going  with  my  beloved  wife,  Catheriua  Adelmannie  (of  pious 
memory),  from  Stuttgardt  to  Cologne,  I  observed  by  the  way  that  a  very  fine  ruby 
which  I  wore,  mounted  in  a  gold  ring  (the  which  site  had  given  to  me),  repeatedly 
lost,  and  each  time  almost  completely,  its  splendid  colour,  and  that  it  assumed  a 
sombre,  blackish  hue,  which  blackness  lasted  not  one  day,  but  several ;  so  much  so, 
that,  being  greatly  astonished,  I  drew  the  ring  from  my  finger,  and  put  it  into  a 
casket.  I  also  warned  my  wife  that  some  evil  followed  her  or  me,  the  which  I 
augured  from  the  change  in  the  ruby.  And  truly  I  was  not  deceived,  for, 
within  a  few  days,  she  was  taken  mortally  sick.  After  her  death  the  ruby  resumed 
its  pristine  colour  and  brilliancy.” 


THE  S..VPPH1UE. 

This  gem  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  ruby,  that  many  mineralogists  pronounce 
them  varieties  of  the  same  stone,  the  blue  being  only  rather  harder  than  the  red. 
In  its  purest  state  the  sapphire  is  of  a  clear,  beautiful  azure  hue,  but,  unfortunately, 
it  loses  much  of  its  exquisite  beauty  when  seen  by  artificial  light.  This  hyaline 
loses  its  value  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  clouded.  Sometimes  it  is  only  trans¬ 
parent  in  parts,  being  spotted  and  streaked  with  a  deeper  colour  in  others.  Several 
magnificent  sapphires  from  the  cdlectiou  of  the  late  Mr.  Hope  were  shown  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1851.  Among  these  was  the  saphir  merveilkux,  which  was  blue  by 
day,  and  amethystine  by  night. 

Owing  to  the  inferior  transparency  of  this  gem,  it  is  usually  set  en  cabochon, 
and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  small  brilliants  or  seed  pearls.  Very  naturally,  the 
value  of  the  sapphire  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  theiuby.  The  best  specimens 
fetch  about  thirty  shillings  to  two  pounds  per  carat,  but,  as  stated,  fine  specimens 
rise  much  higher.  Thus,  at  the  sale  of  the  Marquis  de  Dr^e,  a  corn-blue  sapphire 
of  6  carats  fetched  1,740  francs,  and  an  indigo-blue  one  of  6j  carats,  1,500  francs. 
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The  largest  sapphire  apj^ears  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  King  of  Ara ;  it  weighs 
921  carats,  but  is  not  quite  free  from  faults.  There  is  a  very  handsome  specimen, 
of  132  carats,  among  the  French  crown  jewels. 

According  to  the  ancients,  the  sapphire,  when  worn  by  an  impure,  intemperate, 
or  debauched  person,  lost  its  lustre  and  beauty.  It  liad  this  property  in  common 
with  the  majority  of  precious  stones,  which  thus  manifested  their  abhorrence  of  vice 
and  impurity.  It  inspired  continence,  cured  diseases  of  the  skin,  &c.  Placed  on 
the  forehead,  it  stopped  haemorrhage.  To  look  often  at  a  sapphire  was  a  preserva¬ 
tive  of  the  eyesight.  Powder  of  sapphires,  made  into  a  pill,  and  placed  on  the 
eyes,  drew  out  any  dust,  insect,  or  foreign  substance  that  might  have  fallen  into 
them,  and  cured  them  if  inflamed  or  irritated  by  small-pox  or  other  diseases.  But 
the  application  had  to  be  renewed  daily  for  some  time.  The  powder  was  also  taken 
in  milk  for  internal  diseases,  and  was  then  esteemed  sovereign  against  plagues, 
fevers,  poison,  hysteria,  &c. 

So  great  was  the  power  of  the  sapphire  over  venomous  creatures,  that,  if  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  a  phial  containing  a  spider,  the  insect  died  on  the  instant.  I^aid 
on  the  heart,  it  cured  fever,  and  imparted  strength  and  energy.  Its  power  to  inspire 
pure  and  chaste  thoughts  caused  it  to  be  worn  by  eccleshtstics.  St.  Jerome,  in  his 
explanation  of  chapter  xix.  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  asserts  that  the  sapphire 
conciliates  to  the  wearer  the  favour  of  princes,  calms  the  fury  of  his  euemies, 
dispels  the  enchantments,  deUvers  from  prison,  and  softens  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 

Idle  ancients  held  the  sapphire  in  the  highest  honour ;  in  the  sacrifices  of 
Phoebus,  his  worshippers,  in  order  to  propitiate  him,  offered  him  a  sapphire. 
Ephiphanes  states  that  the  vision  which  appeared  to  Moses  on  the  mount  was  in  a 
sapphire,  and  that  the  first  tables  of  the  Law  given  by  God  to  Moses  were  made 
of  sapphire.  Lastly,  we  may  mention  that  lapidaries  designated  the  deep  blue 
sapphire  as  the  male,  and  the  pale  blue  as  the  female. 

Corindons  are  also  foimd  of  a  yellow  and  violet  colour ;  but  it  is  rarely  quite 
pure.  Tavernier  describes  a  large  Oriental  topaz,  weighing  158  carats,  and  of  a 
very  fine  yellow  colour,  in  the  treasury  of  the  Great  Mogul,  which  he  values  at 
270,000  francs.  Among  the  stones  of  the  crown  of  France  is  a  violet  corindon  of 
13^  carats,  and  a  yellow  one  of  28  carats,  each  of  which  is  valued  at  6,000  francs. 
In  order  to  understand  the  value  set  on  these  stones,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  corindon  of  14  carats  is  about  half-an-iuch  square,  and  one  of  28  carats  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

llie  blue,  yellow,  violet,  green,  or  colomless  corindons  are  much  more  common 
than  the  red.  The  Indians  believe  that  the  corund  ripens  gradually  in  the  ground, 
being  first  colourless,  and  then  turning  yellow,  blue,  green,  and  finally  red.  They 
are  found  in  Ava,  Ceylon,  Australia,  and  Brazil.  In  Eiuope  they  have  been  found 
in  the  Niesen-gebirge,  in  the  vaUey  of  Fezzalin,  near  Le  Puy  in  France,  and  in 
several  other  places,  in  small  quantities. 

Impure  masses,  called  emery,  come  principally  from  the  island  of  Naxos, 
Eskihissar  (the  old  Stratonice),  and  from  the  mountain  of  Gusinnah-dagh,  in 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  found  in  smaller  quantities  at  Honda  in  Granada,  in  the  Ural, 
and  on  the  Ochsenkopf  in  Saxony.  It  is  an  important  article  of  trade,  as  it  is  the 
only  polishing  medium  for  steel  and  the  softer  precious  stones. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

EMERALDS. 

The  emerald — Its  pecnliar  coloar— Mode  of  setting — Remarkable  gems — The  holy  dish  of  San 
Lorenzo — Unkind  mineralogists — A  Siamese  idol — The  emerald  among  the  ancients — 
Fernando  Cortez — Brazil  emeralds — Snperstitioos  notions — The  beryl,  or  oqaamarine — A 
fine  specimen — Mode  of  setting — Its  supposed  virtnes. 

The  emerald  is  indubitably  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  precious  stones.  If 
the  cold  and  noble  colour  of  the  ruby  dazzle  the  eye,  and  the  mild  azure  of  the 
sapphire  please  it,  it  is  wonderfully  refreshed  by  the  glorious  green  hue  of  the  emerald. 
Hence,  ever  since  this  stone  was  first  discovered,  it  has  been  constantly  sought 
for  and  highly  esteemed.  The  ancients  went  further  in  their  admiration  of  it  than 
we  do,  for  they  sought  and  polished  emeralds  which  no  one  would  now  consider 
worth  the  trouble.  They  only  looked  for  colour,  and  paid  no  attention  to  trans¬ 
parency,  as  is  at  present  the  case. 

Mineralogists  reckon  the  emerald  as  a  separate  variety  of  a  species  called  by 
them  beryl.  The  crystals  of  this  mineral  are  found  in  hexagonal  or  rounded 
prisms,  generally  truncated  at  the  end.  Some  are  dull  and  yellow  or  greenish 
white ;  others  clear  and  colourless,  golden  yellow,  sea-green  (aquamarine),  or 
chrome-green  (emerald,  emeraude,  or  smeraldo).  In  lustre  and  hardness  the 
emerald  stands  beneath  the  two  previous  gems,  and  approaches  nearer  to  crystal  or 
glass.  Its  specific  gravity  is  also  less.  But  the  colour  of  the  emerald  makes  up  for 
these  imperfections.  It  is  a  pure  deep  green,  not  so  blue  as  vitriol,  and  not  so 
yellow  as  to  be  called  grass-green.  Hence  the  colour  is  generally  known  as 
emerald-green.  It  is  found  in  all  possible  gradations;  sometimes  so  dark  as  to 
display  no  lustre,  at  others  so  bright  as  to  look  watery.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
enierald_that  it  is  hardly  ever  found  free  from  defects ;  and  an  emerald  without  a 
flaw  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Fine  gems  of  this  description  are  so  rare,  and  in 
such  demand,  that  a  particular  suit  has  been  known  to  have  passed  into  the 
possession  of  a  series  of  purchasers,  and  to  have  made  the  tour  of  Europe  in  the 
course  of  half-a-century. 

The  emerald  has  always  been  a  favourite  with  the  public,  and  takes,  as  such,  a 
place  immediately  after  the  ruby.  It  has,  moreover,  this  advantage  in  common 
with  the  ruby,  that  it  does  not  lose  its  beauty  by  artificial  light.  It  is  usually 
siuTounded  with  brilliants,  and  they  and  it  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  orna¬ 
ments  that  can  be  worn. 

The  emerald  is  generally  cut  en  cabochon,  and  is  always  set  in  gold.  The  value 
of  this  gem  varies  greatly,  according  to  purity,  lustre,  and  colour ;  but  handsome 
stones  of  one  carat  fetch  from  41.  to  5Z.;  of  two  carats,  10/.  to  12/.  At  the  auction 
of  the  Marquis  de  Dree,  an  emerald  of  3J  carats  fetched  1,500  francs.  The  imperial 
treasury  of  Vienna  is  said  to  possess  an  emerald  weighing  2,200  ciu-ats,  which  is 
valued  at  300,000  crowns.  Among  the  spoils  brought  by  Fernando  Cortez  from 
the  province  called  the  Golden  Castile  were  five  emeralds,  then  valued  at  100,0<X) 
crowns,  but  which  at  the  present  day  would  be  priceless.  The  first  was  cut  in  the 
shape  of  a  rose  with  its  leaves ;  the  second  in  that  of  a  hunting  horn ;  the  third  in 
that  of  a  fish  with  golden  eyes ;  the  fomrth  was  a  bell,  the  clapper  of  which  was  a 
large  pear-shapc<l  pearl ;  and  the  fifth,  the  most  precious  of  all,  was  a  cup  on  a 
golden  foot,  with  four  small  gold  chains  attached  to  a  large  pearl,  by  which  the  jewel 
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-n’as  hung  as  an  ornament  to  the  person.  Those  jewels  probably  entailed  their 
owner’s  loss  of  court  favoiu’.  The  empress  queen  expressed  a  desire  to  have  them ; 
but  the  conqueror  of  Mexico  was  about  to  be  married  to  a  pretty  woman,  and 
preferred  to  make  her  a  present  of  them. 

Once  on  a  time  a  great  wonder  was  the  famous  Genoese  dish,  of  one  entire  and 
perfect  emerald,  known  as  the  Saero  Catino,  out  of  which  our  Saviour  ate  the  last 
supper !  It  was  brought  from  Palestine  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  placed  in  the 
church  of  San  Lorenzo,  where  it  was  guarded  by  knights  of  honour,  and  displayed 
once  a  year  with  great  pomp.  Millions  knelt  to  it,  and  any  one  who  wished  to 
touch  it  with  a  diamond  had  to  pay  a  thousand  gold  ducats  for  the  inestimable 
privilege.  The  sacrilegious  French  carried  off  this  marvel,  and  had  it  examined  by 
mineralogists,  who  unanimously  decided  it  to  be  a  piece  of  green  glass.  At  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  Victor  Emmanuel  did  not  the  lees  insist  on  the  return  of  his 
emerakl  disli :  it  was  restored  to  the  shrine  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  the  credulous  public 
were  again  reassured  that  it  was  the  identical  emerald  which  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
offered  with  other  gems  to  Solomon,  who  deposited  it  in  the  Temple.  Of  course, 
the  Italians  said  that  the  real  article  had  been  hidden  from  the  French,  and  green 
glass  substituted. 

A  modern  traveller  tells  ns  of  even  a  greater  wonder  in  connexion  with  emeralds. 
He  says,  though  we  can  hanlly  believe  him,  “In  the  temple  of  Buddha,  in  Siam, 
there  is  a  figure  of  the  god,  two  feet  high,  said  to  be  cut  out  of  a  single  emerald. 
This  idol  had  two  brilliants  ilasliing  light  through  the  temple  in  place  of  eyes, 
which  cost  in  Brazil  20,000  dollars.  The  value  of  the  whole  god  is  inestimable. 
I  doubted  its  genuineness,  but  Prince  Montfauvi  assured  me  it  was  an  emerald, 
and  not  a  beryl,  as  1  suggested.” 

From  the  earliest  ages  the  emerald  has  been  employed  as  a  precious  stone.  It 
has  been  found  as  the  ornament  of  Egyptian  mummies,  as  well  .os  in  Greek  and 
Roman  chains  and  rings.  It  is  true  that  the  ancients  included  several  gem  stones 
under  the  name,  but  the  real  emerald  was  the  representative  of  the  genus.  According 
to  Pausanias,  the  celebraterl  ring  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  was  an  emerald. 
Pliny  asserts  that  it  emitted  a  very  brilliant  light,  and,  in  corroboration,  tells  a 
story  about  the  tomb  of  a  petty  king  called  Hemiias,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  near 
the  fisheries.  On  this  tomb  was  a  marble  lion  with  emerald  eyes.  Such  was  the 
extraordinary  brilliancy  of  the  emeralds,  and  so  far  out  at  sea  did  they  shine,  that 
the  frightened  fish  fled  to  a  great  distance.  The  fishermen,  having  ascertained  the 
cause  of  the  scarcity  of  their  prey,  removed  the  emeralds,  and  thus  induced  the  fisli 
to  return. 

The  same  author  also  states  that  Nero  used  to  watch  the  combats  of  the  gladiators 
through  an  eye-glass  made  of  an  emerald.  In  the  wild  times  of  the  seventh  century, 
Bishop  Isidore  of  Seville  praises  the  beauty  of  the  emerald,  saying  of  it  that  it  not 
only  surixtssed  the  grass  and  leaves,  but  gave  a  green  hue  to  the  atmosphere  in  its 
vicinity,  and  hence  polishing  the  emerald  was  regarded  by  lapidaries  as  a  pleasing 
relief  for  the  eyes. 

Although  remarkable  emeralds  were  known  in  old  times  and  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
they  became  far  more  common  after  the  discovery  of  South  America,  Joseph 
d’ Acosta,  who  himself  visited  the  emerald  mines  of  New  Granada  and  Peru,  tells  us 
that  these  stones  were  at  first  brought  in  such  quantities  to  Europe,  that,  on  board 
tlie  vessel  in  which  he  returned  to  Spain  in  1587,  there  were  two  chests,  each 
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weighing  a  hundredweight,  filled  with  them.  In  the  valley  of  Manta  the  Indians 
worshipped  an  emerald  of  tlie  size  of  an  ostrich  egg.  At  the  present  day  most 
emeralds  are  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Mieso,  near  Santa  Fc  de  Bogota,  where 
they  are  found  in  a  stratum  of  clay  slate. 

The  emerald,  worn  as  an  amulet  about  the  neck,  or  set  in  a  ring,  put  evil  spirits 
to  flight,  and  was  a  preserver  of  chastity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  betrayed  incon¬ 
stancy  by  crumbling  into  fragments  when  it  could  not  prevent  the  evil.  It  taught 
the  knowledge  of  secrets  and  of  futurity ;  it  bestowed  eloquence,  and  augmented 
wealth.  In  allusion  to  this  superstition,  L.  E.  L.  wrote  the  following  pretty  lines : — 

It  ii  a  gem  which  hath  the  power  to  show 

If  plighted  loren  keep  their  troth  or  no : 

If  faithful,  it  is  like  the  leaves  in  spring ; 

If  faithless,  like  those  leaves  when  withering. 

*'  Take  hack  again  yora  emerald  gem — 

There  is  no  colonr  in  the  stone  ; 

It  ntight  have  graced  a  diadem, 

Bat  now  its  hne  and  light  are  gone. 

“  Take  back  yonr  gift,  and  give  me  mine — 

The  kiss  that  sealed  oar  last  love  vow — 

Ah  I  other  lip:  hare  been  on  t'.jine — 

Hy  kiss  is  lost  and  sallied  now  I 

“  The  gem  is  pale,  the  Idss  forgot, 

And,  more  than  either,  yoa  arc  changed ; 

Bot  mj  trae  love  has  altered  not — 

My  heart  is  broken,  not  estranged  I” 

Besides  its  metaphysical  properties,  the  emerald  had  very  powerful  medicinal 
virtues,  being,  like  all  other  precious  stones,  of  a  cold,  dry  nature.  Taken 
internally,  as  a  powder,  it  was  considered  a  cure  for  venomous  bites,  pestilential 
fevers,  and  many  other  diseases.  When  hung  round  a  child's  neck,  it  giuirded 
from  epilepsy.  If  powerless  to  prevent  or  cure  any  evil,  it  shivered  to  atoms, 
“  being,  as  it  were,  bound  to  expel  the  evil,  or  confess  itself  vanquished  in  the 
combat  it  sustains.”  Applied  to  the  lips,  it  checked  hajmorrhage.  Worn  round 
the  neck,  it  dispelled  vain  terrors,  put  to  flight  evil  spirits,  and  cure*l  fevers.  It 
was  a  restorer  of  sight  and  memory.  One  old  writer  gives  us  a  lengthened  account 
of  the  method  of  extracting  from  emeralds  the  colouring  matter  which,  token 
internally,  was  considered  so  efiicacious. 

THE  BEBVL. 

This  gem,  which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  emerald,  though  not  of  such 
a  handsome  colour,  is  found  in  specimens  of  larger  size  than  any  other  of  the 
corindons.  Stones  of  two,  and  even  three,  ounces  are  not  uncommon,  and  a 
gigantic  opaque  beryl  from  North  America,  weighing  about  SOllis.,  was  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  There  is  another  of  nearly  the  same  size  in  the 
British  Museum. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  beryl :  the  Oriental  and  the  Westeni.  It  is  transparent, 
of  a  bluish-green,  and  sometimes  of  a  pale  sea-green.  Under  the  term  “  emerald,” 
we  understand  that  peculiar  variety  of  the  beryl  which  prt>8ent8  its  own  peculiar 
colour,  or  emerald-green ;  while  that  of  “  beryl”  is  given  indi.^riuiiuately  to  all  the 
otiier  varieties,  as  the  sea-green,  pale  blue,  golden  yellow,  and  white. 
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The  Oriental  beryl  is  beautifully  transparent  and  exceedingly  brilliant;  its 
colour  is  delicate,  partaking  of  blue  and  green  mingled  in  equal  proportions.  The 
emerald  is  perfectly  green,  without  any  mixture  of  blue ;  the  sapphire  is  a  pure 
blue,  without  any  mixture  of  green ;  whereas  the  beryl  participates  of  both  colours, 
with  an  infinite  number  of  shades.  The  Oriental  beryls,  however,  are  more  fixed 
and  decided  in  their  shades,  harder,  and  susceptible  of  a  finer  polish  than  the 
Western.  The  latter  also  present  a  very  pretty  mixture  of  blue  and  sea-green, 
whence  their  name  of  aquamarine.  Artificial  light,  which  deprives  the  beautiful 
sapphire  of  its  azure  hue,  adds  greatly  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  beryl. 

The  beryl  is  generally  cut  in  the  composite  style  in  large  stoues,  generally  useil 
as  centre  stones  in  bracelets,  snaps,  and  brooches,  and  surrounded  by  brilliants.  It 
is  but  of  slight  value ;  and  a  fine  specimen,  weighing  250  carats,  was  sold  in 
London  for  100/.  It  is  principaUy  found  in  Brazil,  the  Ural,  and  Eastern 
Siberia. 

Among  the  ancients  the  beryl  was  supposed  to  be  a  protection  against  the 
snares  of  enemies.  It  was  efficacious  in  liver  complaints,  hysteria,  jaundice, 
convulsions,  and  diseases  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  face.  When  powdered,  it  cureil 
eyes  that  were  sore,  wounded,  or  bruised.  The  magi  held  it  to  be  a  sovereign 
remedy  against  idleness,  a  sharpener  of  the  intellect,  and  a  reconciler  of  married 
people.  It  also  rendered  the  wearer  successful  in  navigation,  and  preserved  him 
from  all  dangers,  however  rough  and  tedious  the  voyage. 


THE  THREE  WISHES. 


Iv  I  got  a  wish,  if  my  wish  for  the  naming, 
Shonld  come  through  some  fairy  all  gentle 
and  kind. 

My  thoughts  would  not  glance,  when  that  happy 
wish  framing, 

To  one  sentiment  dear  to  this  cold  world’s 

mind. 

I'd  seek  not  the  wealth  of  the  great  ones  above 
me. 

With  lands  spreading  wide  ronud  my  mansion 
so  fine; 

I’d  wish  but  the  heart  of  my  Noreen  to  love  me. 
With  all  the  wild  ardour  that’s  burning  in 

mine. 

For  pure  would  that  love  be,  and  modest,  and 
tender. 

Though  fickle  in  harmony,  constant  in  strife  ; 
Did  she  bring  to  my  cabin  but  half  her  soft 
beauty. 

Contentment,  like  sunshine,  would  brighten 
my  life. 

If  I  got  a  second  wish,  just  for  the  naming. 

To  come  through  some  fairy  all  gentle  and 
kind. 

My  thoughts  would  not  glance,  when  that  happy 
wish  framing. 

To  one  subject  that’s  high  in  the  proud  world’s 
mind. 


’Tis  not  as  a  hero,  though  glorious  the  feeling. 
To  conquer  for  Erin  all  nations  around. 

Nor  yet  as  a  leader  of  millions,  appealing 
For  Justice  and  Right,  that  I’d  like  to  be 
found. 

Oh,  no !  But  I’d  wish  that  Knockma,  drear  and 
barren. 

That  keeps  Bowrasmore  from  my  Noreen's 
sweet  Clare, 

Lay  low  in  the  sea,  like  the  islands  of  Aron, 

For  then  I’d  sec  Noreen  each  day  in  the  year. 

If  I  got  a  third  wish,  which,  too,  for  the  naming. 
Should  come  through  some  fairy  all  gentle 
and  kind. 

My  thoughts  should  not  glance,  when  that  happy 
wish  framing. 

To  one  feeling  that’s  high  in  tliis  cold  world’s 
mind. 

I’d  ask  not  the  gift  of  a  king’s  wide  dominion. 
My  lore  to  be  queen  on  a  high  golden  throne. 

When  courtiers  would  bow  to  her  gentle  opinion — 
I’d  wish  her  to  reign  in  this  fond  heart  alone. 

Supreme  in  her  empire,  secure  from  alarm. 

In  my  cabin  at  Bowrasmore  close  by  my  side, 

Ob,  Noreen,  my  loved  one,  all  tender  and  warm, 
I’d  wish  for  God’s  blessing,  and  you  for  my 
bride. 

K.  M.  G.  H. 


(  O'*!  ) 


THE  FASHIONS. 


Our  improssions  as  to  the  style  of  dress  likely 
to  prevail  this  summer,  and  of  which  we  in¬ 
formed  onr  readers  in  the  spring,  have  been 
very  generally  confirmed.  Dbrssbb  are  made  in 
a  much  simpler  manner  than  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  Silks  are  very  generally  worn 
with  perfectly  plain  skirts,  or  only  trimmed 
ronnd  the  bottom  with  a  small  pleating,  or, 
which  is  more  of  a  novelty,  a  thick  silk  cord  ; 
this  cord,  being  very  expeiisire,  is  often  replaced 
W  a  thick  roll  of  silk  staffed  with  cotton  wool. 
I'^his  preserves  the  edge  of  dresses  a  good  deal 
from  wear  and  tear.  The  skirts  are  worn 
longer  than  ever,  gored,  and  with  scarcely  any 
pleats  in  front  at  the  top,  bat  very  full  ronnd 
the  bottom,  and  forming  quite  a  train  behind. 
The  length  and  breadth  of  a  dress  arc  now 
thought  much  more  of  than  the  trimming  of  it. 
The  new  silk  materials  are  very  rich  and  costly. 
Moire  antiques  are  now  made  with  patterns 
worked  in  on  the  loom — stripes,  broad  checks, 
or  fancy  designs,  such  as  tlowers,  butterflies, 
flights  of  miniature  swallows,  and  a  variety  of 
Turkish  patterns  and  imitations  of  hierogly¬ 
phics  which  baffle  all  description.  These  pat¬ 
terns  have  the  appearance  of  raised  embroidery, 
and  are  very  effective.  On  such  beautiful  mate¬ 
rials  ornaments  are  quite  unnecessary.  Some 
ladies,  however,  never  think  their  toilets  suffi¬ 
ciently  rich  and  elaborate,  and  we  have  seen 
this  week  some  very  handsome  trimmings  on 
moire  and  taffetas  dresses.  One  was  in  the  new 
shade  of  blue,  called  in  Paris  bleu  leman,  a  very 
bright  clear  blue,  not  at  all  inclining  to  purple. 
It  was  trimmed  round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt 
with  a  flounce,  the  edge  of  which  was  cut  out  in 
small  scallops,  and  bordered  with  a  very  narrow 
quilling  of  the  same  material.  This  flounce 
was  disposed  in  wide  festoons,  much  deeper  in 
the  centre  than  at  the  sides,  and  sewn  on  in  full 
pleats ;  over  the  upper  part  of  this  flounce,  and 
following  the  same  waving  line,  was  placed  a 
band  of  whits  silk  about  three  inches  wide, 
covered  with  a  black  guipure  insertion,  edged 
with  narrow  lace  of  the  same  ;  above  each  wave 
of  this  trimming  there  was  a  double  diamond  in 
blue  velvet  placed  the  long  way,  the  top  one 
coming  down  a  little  within  the  one  beneath. 
The  b^y  was  plain  and  pointed  in  front,  fastened 
with  a  row  of  blue  velvet  buttons  ;  on  each  side 
of  the  front  there  was  a  double  diamond,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  those  of  the  dress,  but  of  smaller 
size.  The  sleeve  was  narrow,  opened  up  as  far 
as  the  elbow,  and  trimmed,  in  accordance  srith 
the  skirt,  with  a  flounce,  a  guipure  insertion 
over  white  silk,  and  a  double  blue  velvet  dia¬ 
mond. 

A  coloured  moire  antique  was  trimmed  with 
black  gimp  ornaments,  placed  so  as  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  shape  of  a  Spanish  jacket ;  a  Swiss 
band,  pointed  in  front,  and  with  wide  flowing 
ends,  was  trimmed  in  the  same  style,  but  the 
skirt  was  plain  ;  a  round  cape  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial,  edged  with  gimp,  and  a  wide  flounce  of 
black  raipure,  was  worn  with  this  dress. 

A  plain  mauve  silk  had  three  small  flounces 
placed  round  the  skirt,  the  lower  flounce  not 
coming  down  farther  than  the  top  of  the  hem  ; 


the  flouncis  were  divided  at  regular  distances 
by  pine-shaped  patterns  in  raised  embroidery, 
edged  with  a  thick  silk  fringe ;  the  rape  worn 
with  tliis  dress,  and  of  the  same  material,  was 
also  ornamented  with  pine  patterns  in  the  same 
style,  all  round  the  bottom. 

We  must  also  mention  the  dress  known  in 
Paris  under  the  name  of  the  Princess  Alexandra ; 
it  is  of  black  moire  antique,  with  three  rows  of 
Prince  of  W ales'  feathers  embroidered  in '  che¬ 
nille,  the  first  row  in  purple,  the  second  in  white, 
and  the  third  in  black. 

These  dresses  are  not  meant  for  the  country, 
or  for  morning  wear.  The  self-coloured  fancy 
materials  are  chosen  for  that  purpose.  The 
Kussian  leather  colour,  in  all  varieties  of  shade, 
from  a  light-yellowish  tint  to  a  bright  gold  brown, 
is  adopted  so  generally,  that,  of  ten  ladies  you 
meet  in  the  street,  nine  are  sure  to  be  attired  in 
one  or  other  of  its  gradations.  It  is  very  nice 
and  quiet  for  demi-toilette,  and  looks  particularly 
well  when  relieved  by  some  ornament,  ribbon, 
bonnet  trimming,  or  cravat,  of  a  bright  colour. 
The  costume  for  the  sea-side  which  we  described 
in  our  last  number  has  obtained  very  great  suc¬ 
cess,  and  is  being  made  in  great  quantities  in 
preparation  for  the  sea-bathing  season. 

For  light  materials,  such  as  mohair,  barege, 
and  muslins,  flounces  are  as  much  worn  as  ever. 
Either  one  or  three  flounces  are  worn,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three  inches  in  depth.  The  lower  flounce 
is  not  put  on  so  as  to  touch  the  edge  of  the  dress, 
but  comes  down  only  as  far  as  the  top  of  the 
hem.  If  there  are  three  flounces,  they  are 
divided  by  a  space  about  their  own  depth,  and 
they  are  put  on  in  hollow  pleats,  each  about  one 
inch  broad,  and  divided  by  the  same  space,  and 
with  a  narrow  heading  fastened  on  by  a  fine  silk 
braid  or  velvet.  Pinked  ruches  are  also  very 
much  worn  both  on  the  skirt  and  body  of  dresses. 

The  bodies  are  worn  quite  plain,  the  trimming 
alone  giving  them  fanciful  shapes.  Kouud 
waists  are  still  worn,  but  the  most  fashionable 
is  the  postilion  corsage,  with  a  small  tail 
behind  and  two  points  in  front.  The  Princess 
shape — that  is,  the  body  being  cut  all  in  one 
piece  with  the  skirt — is  only  suitable  to  very 
graceful  figures  :  it  is  not  generally  worn, 
although  a  great  deal  spoken  about.  Besides 
the  jockey  or  postilion  body,  two  other  styles 
are  in  great  favour  just  now — the  Hpanish  vest 
shape,  with  a  small  gilet  underneath  of  tlie 
same  material,  and  the  Austrian  shape,  a  body 
coming  down  a  little  over  the  hips,  and  cut  all 
ronnd  about  two  inches  lower  than  the  waist : 
it  is  tight  at  the  waist,  and  the  lower  part  forms 
a  sort  of  border. 

F'or  muslin  or  any  very  light  material,  espe¬ 
cially  for  evening  wear,  plain  bodies,  half  low 
and  cut  square  at  the  top,  are  much  worn.  A 
white  muslin  chemisette,  with  narrow  pleats,  is 
worn  inside.  Young  girls  wear  the  chemise 
Russe  trimmed  with  insertions  and  small  tucks, 
with  the  graceful  Swiss  bodice  in  black  silk. 
This  bodice  is  low,  with  a  point  in  front,  and 
trimmed  with  pinked  ruches  :  it  has  no  sleeves, 
but  only  epaulettes,  the  sleeves  of  the  chemise 
Rustt  Ming  full  and  long.  This  style  of  dress 
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is  very  pretty  for  yonng  ladies  from  tvelve  to 
liftecn  years  old. 

The  fashion  of  wearing  dress  and  mantle  or 
eape  of  the  same  colonr  and  material  is  quite 
decided  upon  now,  the  Kmpress  Kng^nie  and 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank  haring  appeared 
dressed  in  that  style  on  all  pnblic  occasions  this 
spruig,  and  especially  at  the  Vincennes  races. 
A  bine  dress  and  cape  of  taffetas,  trimmed  with 
black  gnipnre,  has  proved  so  much  to  the  taste 
of  the  fastidions  Kmpress  that  she  has  actually 
worn  it  f  totre  within  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

This  fashion,  however,  is  not  always  con¬ 
venient;  and  let  ns  liasten  to  add  that  black 
silk  mantles  and  capes  are  quite  admitted  even 
in  fasliionable  toilettes.  Married  ladies  wear 
the  scarf-shaped  mantle,  and  young  ladies  the 
round  rape.  The  paleb'it,  or  casoque,  is  also 
worn,  but  is  not  so  new  aaidutingue  as  the  cape. 
The  silk  used  for  the  fashionable  mantles  is 
very  thick,  and  not  at  all  glossy  :  it  is  trimmed 
with  black  gimp  or  guipure,  mixed  frequently 
with  small  jet  beads,  or  with  a  deep  chenille 
fringe. 

Onr  modistet  are  confident  of  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  new  Bonnets,  with  the  fronts 
slightly  bent  down  in  the  Marie  Stuart  style; 
but  as  yet  they  are  not  generally  adopted,  and 
the  French  court  has  not  taken  them  under  its 
protection.  When  exaggerabd  this  shape  is 
not  becoming,  hut  when  only  slightly  imitated 
it  is  much  more  graceful  and  mo,lest  than  the 
high-peaked  Ix>nnet8  worn  during  the  winter; 
so  we  hope  it  may,  in  the  end,  gain  the  victory. 
Bonnets  arc,  at  any  rate,  worn  much  lower, 
though  there  is  still  a  go^  deal  of  space  left 
between  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  edge  of  the 
bonnet,  which  has  to  bo  filled  up  with  ornaments. 

We  will  describe  a  few  bonnets,  which  will 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  fashion. 

A  white  tulle  bonnet  was  very  simple  and 
distinguished-looking ;  its  only  ornament  ontside 
consisted  of  two  or  three  oblong-shaped  leaves 
made  of  black  lace.  These  black  lace  leaves 
are  a  great  novelty  and  particularly  becoming, 
shading  the  white  or  coloured  materials  they  may 
be  mixed  with.  The  inside  of  this  tnllo  bonnet 
was  trimmed  with  very  delicate  lilac  narcissus, 
arranged  with  the  same  black  lace  leaves. 

A  drab-coloured  horsehair  bonnet,  with  a  tur¬ 
quoise  blue  curtain.  On  one  side  a  bine  ribbon, 
fastening  a  tuft  of  natural  feathers.  Inside,  a 
strip  of  blue  crepe,  supporting  a  bunch  of  blue 
asters,  mixed  with  bright  shining  grasses. 

A  light-brown  horsehair  bonnet,  trimmed 
with  very  small  real  fir-cones,  dried  and  pre¬ 
pared,  and  mixed  with  leaves  ent  out  in  thin 
leather ;  the  inside  lined  with  pink,  and  the  cap 
made  with  a  mche  of  pink  crepe  ;  at  the  top  a 
bunch  of  hedge-roses,  mixed  with  foliage  and 
long  grasses.  Strings  of  the  colour  of  the 
bonnet. 

A  white  rice-straw  bonnet,  with  white  strings 
and  curtain.  The  strings  are  all  cf  one  piece 
with  the  curtain,  and  are  carried  on  from  the 
bark  to  the  front,  and  fastened  at  the  points. 
The  inside  is  lined  with  a  pink  mche  of  white 
crepe ;  at  the  top  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers, 
plentifully  mixed  with  ears  of  com  and  long 
grasses,  ornament  the  outside  and  inside  of  the 
^nt. 


A  fancy  straw  bonnet,  with  a  very  wide  green 
and  blue  plaid  ribbon  ;  the  curtain  and  strings 
all  in  one,  as  above  described ;  trimmed  with 
delicate  blue  heather-bells,  mixed  with  moss. 

Vie  hsve  purposely  chosen  bonnets  of  diffe¬ 
rent  styles.  Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  wonder 
at  the  leather  foliage  used  as  ornaments  on 
bonnets ;  but  in  Paris  they  have  become  quite 
familiar  objects,  and  are  so  finely  cut  that  they 
are  not  heavy  or  ungraceful.  Another  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  present  fashion  is  that  natural 
herbs  and  fir-couns,  plantain  and  other  vegetable 
productions,  are  used  for  trimmings.  These 
new  accessories  of  the  toilet  are  perfectly  dried 
and  prepared,  and  are  far  more  delicate  and 
beautifnl  than  any  artificial  imitation  of  them 
could  be.  The  stems  of  flowers  are  no  longer 
concealed,  but  are  imitated  with  great  trath, 
and  are  mnerally  apparent  on  headdresses  and 
bonnets,  Ming  sometimes  as  thick  as  the  twig 
of  a  tree. 

For  Hats,  the  high  shape,  though  not  very 
graceful,  has  prevaued.  The  brim,  not  very 
wide,  may  be  turned  down  a  little  in  front  and 
behind.  Bound  veils  are  worn  over  the  hat, 
and  fall  down  all  round  ;  from  the  brims  being 
so  small,  this  is  now  rendered  necessary  to 
preserve  the  complexion.  Feathers  are  not  now 
indispensable  with  these  hats,  but  are  often  re¬ 
placed  by  tufts  of  flowers,  especially  wild  ones, 
mixed  with  ears  of  corn  and  long  grasses.  A 
great  improvement  to  these  hats  is  a  small 
quilling  of  coloured  ribbon  placed  under  the 
edge  of  the  brim. 

Borne  very  pretty  Dresses  for  Crildesn  have 
been  lately  introduced.  F'or  a  little  girl  from 
five  to  seven  years  of  age,  a  pink  and  white  check 
silk,  with  pink  strips  of  silk  or  ribbon  coming 
down  at  regular  distances  from  the  waist  as  far 
as  the  top  of  the  hem  of  the  skirt.  These 
ribbons  were  covered  over  with  black  lace  guipure 
insertion,  and  finished  off  with  wide  rosettes  of 
pink  ribbon  edged  with  narrow  black  guipure. 
The  body  was  low,  open  in  front,  and  orna¬ 
mented  on  each  side  with  braces,  joined  together 
near  the  top  by  a  strip  of  pink  silk ;  under  this 
strip  the  body  was  quite  open,  and  allowed  the 
amml  pleated  chemisette  to  appear.  A  pointed 
sash  was  worn  with  this  dress,  and  fini^ed  at 
the  back  by  a  bow  and  long  flowing  ends  of 
ribbon.  The  chemisette  was  half  low,  cut 
square,  and  trimmed  with  an  embroider^  in¬ 
sertion  and  edging.  The  short  sleeves  war* 
composed  of  a  fall  puff  of  white  muslin, 
trimmed  the  same  as  the  chemisette.  A 
rosette  similar  to  those  of  the  skirt,  but 
rather  smaller,  was  placed  on  each  shoulder. 
This  style  of  body  is  extremely  graceful,  and 
can  be  made  in  any  sort  of  fancy  material. 
The  trimming  on  the  skirt  may  bo  omitted  if 
considered  too  elaborate. 

A  frock  for  a  little  girl  about  fonr  years  old 
was  made  in  Irish  poplin,  striped  black  and 
bright  blue.  A  ruche  of  blue  silk  was  placed 
above  the  hem  of  the  skirt ;  the  waist  and  the 
top  of  the  body,  which  was  low  and  cut  square, 
were  trimmed  with  the  same  mche,  only 
narrower.  There  were  no  sleeves  to  this  froclL 
A  chemisette  and  mnslin  sleeves  were'  worn 
underneath;  the  shoulder-straps  were  orna¬ 
mented  with  bows  of  blue  ribbon. 
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Chililrcn  niider  devcn  ;ean  of  age  wear  full 
Oaribalili  shirts,  or  chemises  llusses,  in  white 
cumt>ric,  foulard,  or  ti  ry  hue  almca,  embroi- 
deri'd  iu  white  or  black,  w  th  coloured  ckirts. 
Bat  for  1  idles  this  style  of  dress  is  considered 
qnite  and  ran  only  be  worn  at  home 

and  for  the  morning. 

For  a  little  boy  seren  years  old,  a  loose  jacket 
of  Rnisian  grey  Irish  poplin,  trimmed  with 
strips  of  leather  and  steel  buttons ;  wh.te  trousers 
out  straight,  and  coming  down  a  little  below  the 
knee ;  collar  and  cuffs  of  plain  stitched  linen  ; 
a  white  straw  hat,  trimmed  round  the  crown 
with  a  strip  of  leather,  ornamented  with  steel 
hnttons,  and  a  black  feather  iu  front. 

For  a  little  bo^  eight  or  nine  years  old,  jacket 
and  trousers  in  light  cloth,  drab  colour,  trimmed 
with  braid  of  the  same  shade ;  the  jacket  opens 
on  a  white  piqa6  waistcoat ;  the  tronsers  are 
straight  and  not  very  long,  and  they  are  trimmed 
np  the  leg  with  the  braid  pattern.  Another 
costume  for  the  same  age  consists  of  a  Russian 
shirt  (btonse)  in  French  merino,  fastened  round 
the  waist  with  a  leather  band ;  trousers  of  the 
same  material,  full,  and  gathered  in  at  the  knee ; 
Rnssian  boots  of  soft  leather,  or  drab  gaiters  for 
oat-door  wear;  striped  coloured  stockings  and 
leather  shoes  for  the  house.  Plain  linen  collar 
and  enffs,  and  black  silk  cravat.  A  black  straw 
hat,  with  velvet  round  the  crown,  and  a  tuft  of 
Uaek  and  red  feathers  in  front. 

The  leather  trimmings  are  very  much  the 
fashion  for  children's  dresses ;  little  hoys'  jackets, 
frocks,  and  tronsers  are  trimmed  with  the  strips 
of  leather,  on  which  are  fixed,  at  regular  dis¬ 
tances,  bright  steel  buttons,  which  have  quite 
the  appearance  of  round-headed  brass  nails; 
little  girls  also  wear  these  somewhat  strange 
trimmings  on  their  frocks  and  capes,  but  for 
ladies  they  are  only  admitted  for  the  country. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  add  a  few  words  on 
Parasols.  The  newest  are  called  the  duchess 
mrasids,  and  the  most  elegant  are  in  white  or 
light-coloured  silk,  trimmed  round  the  edge  with 
smidl  marabout  feathers.  The  Empress  having 
chosen  one  of  these  parasols,  they  are  now  much 
admired  snd  sought  after  in  the  aristocratic 
world.  These  parasols  are  of  the  same  shape, 
only  a  little  larger  than  the  omiref/es  taarquises; 
they  are  very  elegant  in  white  silk,  covered  with 
a  fall  of  black  gnipore  lace,  the  handle  in  ela¬ 
borately-worked  ivory.  For  a  simpler  style, 
they  are  made  in  the  favourite  Russian  leather 
colour. 

OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  TOILETS. 

It  wiU  be  convenient  to  onr  subscribers  to 
know  that  Messrs.  Grant  and  Gask,  58,  Oxford- 
street,  Loudon,  Vi.,  have  made  arraiigemeiits 
for  supplying  iu  material  fac-similes  of  the  toilets 
illustrated  in  this  month's  coloured  plate.  The 
prices  ore  given  of  each  garment,  so  that  by 
this  means  we  are  able  to  exactly  conform  to 
the  wishes  expressed  by  so  many  of  those  who 
patronise  our  Magazine.  Besides  the  advantage 
derived  from  this  information,  there  will  be  the 
saving  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  mach  corre- 
sponcTence  for  onr  subscribers.  Wo  may  add  that 
Messrs.  Grant  and  Gask  wiU  be  happy  to  supply 
patterns  of  the  dresses,  d;c.,  on  application. 


Fikst  Fiol'RE. —  CoexTRV  OR  !8i;a-sidk 
Toilet. — Leghorn  hat,  trimmed  with  a  rosetto 
of  ribbon  and  black  and  white  feathers.  Paletot 
and  dress  of  cuir  coloured  pique,  braided  in 
black,  or  printed  with  a  design  to  imitate  braid¬ 
ing.  'I he  paletiit  has  a  small  collar;  it  is 
fastened  round  the  throat,  and  is  ent  to  fall 
slightly-  to  the  figure  behind.  The  cravat  is  of 
embroidered  muslin,  tied  in  rathir  a  large  bow. 
Price  of  pique  dresi  and  paletot,  braided,  or 
printed  to  imitate  braiding,  '21s. 

Walkino  Dress. —  Bonnet  of  white  erin, 
trimmed  with  feathers  and  ribbon.  C'amelias 
ornament  tbo  inside  of  the  chapeau.  Dress  of 
^uc  de  soic  or  grenadine,  with  tiny  bouquets. 
The  bodice  is  slightly  pointed  in  front,  and  has 
a  small  round  tail  behind.  A  band  of  silk, 
edged  with  a  quilling,  is  put  on  the  bodice,  to 
imitate  a  Bpauish  jacket.  The  sleeves  are  full 
and  demi-open,  and  have  an  epaulette  at  the 
top.  The  skirt  of  the  dress  is  ornamented  with 
two  narrow  fiouuces  headed  with  mehings,  and 
with  a  baud  of  silk  between  the  two  fionneas. 
Price  of  grenadine  or  gaze  de  soie  dreas,  trimmed 
with  silk  and  silk  rochings,  £"2  28. 

Little  Girl's  Dress. — Straw  hat,  trimmed 
with  black  velvet  and  feathers,  and  a  tiny  rosette 
in  cerise  velvet.  Dress  of  white  muslin,  with  a 
coloured  Swiss  bodice  and  white  chemisette. 
The  top  of  the  bodice  and  the  skirt  are  trimmed 
with  silk  ruches.  Price  of  dress,  trimmed,  and 
coloured  bodice  to  match,  218. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  248,  Strand, 
I.oudou,  W.G.,  supplies  paper  models  of  the 
various  articles  illu.strated  in  this  plate  at  the 
following  prices  : — Paleh'it,  3s.  Cd. ;  Gored  Skirt, 
‘is. ;  Boilice  and  Sleeve  of  Grenadine  Dress,  Ss. ; 
Little  Girl's  Costume,  complete,  Ss.  fid. 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

W'ATrH-HooK  IN  Rused  Wool-Work. — 
Materials  ;  3  dozen  skeins  of  different  shades  of 
scarlet  wool ;  a  small  piece  of  canvas ;  1  pair 
of  hooks  ;  a  steel  mesh. — This  style  of  raised 
work  is  now  vt  ry  fashionable,  and  flowers  worked 
in  this  manner  are  frequently  introduced  in 
groups  for  ottomans,  &c.  Onr  model,  when 
complete,  and  attached  to  white  dimity  furniture, 
has  a  remarkably  pretty  appearance,  and  should 
be  finished  precisely  in  the  same  maimer  as 
indicated  in  the  illustration  showing  the  article 
complete.  The  pattern  shonld  be  worked  from 
the  design  shown  in  squares  on  a  mesh,  the 
same  as  described  for  a  raised  mat  illustrated 
in  onr  January  number.  After  the  work  is 
finished,  the  cutting,  which  is  rather  a  difficult 
operation,  must  be  attempted.  The  wool  is  not 
cut  perfectly  even  and  smooth,  but  in  and  out,  and 
each  petal  is  cut  to  give  the  rose  as  natural  an 
appearance  as  possible,  allowing  the  wool  shorter 
in  some  places  than  in  others.  We  recommend 
tho^e  who  have  worked  these  pretty  little  hooks 
to  scud  them  to  Mrs.  Wilcoi^son  to  be  cut,  as 
then  their  work  will  well  repay  the  trouble  be¬ 
stowed  on  it,  and  it  will  have  a  propi-r  ap¬ 
pearance.  Materials  for  working  the  hooks 
may  be  had  of  Mrs.  Wilcockson,  44,  Goodge- 
street,  Tottenham-court-road,  London,  W.,  for 
2s.  fid.  Cutting  the  work,  28.  fid.  per  pair; 
Steel  Mesh,  Is.  3d. ;  Worked  and  Cut  complete, 
Ss.  per  pair. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


■many  letters  bear- 
ence  of  the  flutter 
snt  of  the  writers 
know  everything 
re  is  a  wailing  note 
lETT  cannot  make 
,ve  like  a  gentle- 
aanners,  and  only 
lach  him;  it  seems 
sver  learn  how  to 
it"  This  is  a  very 
«IETT  ever  attempt 
vuu  ui  »  de  unt  from  the 

oral  extremity  of  a  feminine  specimen  of  the  Suidse 
family  ?  Proverbially  it  is  impossible ;  that  word, 
however,  is  expunged  from  the  lexicon  of  any 
strong-minded  woman.  Drill  him  thoroughly ;  never 
mind  his  saying  that  drill  is  a  bore.  Never  allow 
him  to  joke  on  a  serious  subject  Ton  will  polish 
him  in  time,  bul  take  care  that  lUte  the  Koh-i-noor, 
he  does  not  Buffer  in  the  process — that  he  does  not 
lose  in  value  as  he  gains  in  lustre:  better  have  a 
rough  diamond  than  a  depreciated  jewel,  or  its 
fraudulent  imitation. 

A  Vexed  One  should  give  it  up.  The  last  word 
is  the  moat  dangerous  of  infernal  machines.  Hus¬ 
band  and  wife  should  no  more  struggle  to  get  pos¬ 
session  of  it  than  they  would  for  the  possession  of 
a  lighted  bombshell 

Maeoaret  has  been  “advising"  a  young  friend 
who  has  “got  very  angry.”  Our  correspondent 
owns  to  having  put  it  “  rather  plainly.”  That  is 
it!  Advice  is  like  snow:  the  to/ler  it  falls,  the 
longer  it  dwells  upon,  and  the  deeper  it  sinks  into, 
the  mind. 

At  least  half-a-doxen  young  ladies  are  extremely 
anxious  about  love-letters. 


“  'Twas  Love  the  art  of  writing  taught 
To  captives  in  his  meshes  caught" 

So  says  a  French  poet,  but  we  cannot  guarantee 
the  authenticity  of  the  statement  The  simplest 
advice  is— let  the  heart  speak,  but  be  sure  that  it  is 
the  heart;  mere  nauseous  notes  of  extravagant 
expression  are  alike  degrading  to  those  who  write 
them  and  to  those  to  whom  they  are  written. 

Doubtful  wants  to  know  whether  we  approve 
of  dancing.  Certainly.  John  Locke  says,  “It  can¬ 
not  be  learned  too  early.”  What  is  dancing,  in  the 
most  rimd  sense,  but  the  harmony  of  motion 
rendered  palpable?  Awkwardness,  rusticity,  un¬ 
graceful  gestures,  can  never,  surely,  be  meritorious 

Louise  consults  us  on  the  question  of  sumamea 
She  Is  anxious  to  know  bow  we  came  by  them,  and 
whether  they  may  be  changed.  Louise  speaks  so 
strongly  that  we  begin  to  suspect  she  must  be  the 
identical  Hiss  Shuttlecock  so  feelingly  alluded  to 
by  Hr.  Roebuck  in  the  debate  of  the  17th.  In  the 
early  ages  of  the  world  a  single  name  was  sufficient 
for  any  individual  The  first  approach  to  the 
modem  system  of  nomenclature  Is  the  addition  of 
the  name  of  one's  own  sire  to  his  own  name,  as 
Icams  the  son  of  Deedalus.  This  method  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  families  prevails  in  all  nations.  The 
Mae  of  the  Scotch,  the  O'  of  the  Irish,  the  f'ilt  of  the 
Normans,  the  isg  of  the  Saxons,  the  ap  of  the  Welsh 
— all  signify  the  son  of.  Some  wit  describes 
cheese  as — 


“  Adam's  own  cousin-german  by  its  birth, 

Ap  curds,  ap  milk,  ap  cow,  ap  grass,  ap  earth.” 


The  majority  of  our  surnames  are  originated  in 
nicknames,  derived  from  peculiarities  of  person, 
from  occupation,  office,  mental  quadities,  social 
relations,  Ac.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  any  one 
changing  his  surname,  but  there  is  no  law  to  make 


other  people  recognise  the  change ;  an  Individual 
is  legally  called  by  the  name  by  which  he  is  best 
known.  Custom,  not  law,  is  the  rule. 

Lastly,  S.  S.  B.  (Brompton)  asks  for  a  recipe  to 
reduce  her  fair  proportions.  She  is  “too stout," and 
has  “too  much  colour."  Nothing  can  be  easier. 
Dive  up  dinners ;  accept  the  situation  of  governess 
in  a  large  family,  or  lady  companion  to  an  invalid; 
select  a  mistress  warranted  “nagging;”  if  the 
children  be  spoilt,  so  much  the  better.  TTie  recipe 
U  infallible. 

Beta  asks  by  whom  the  original  version  of  the 
National  Anthem  was  compost  There  is  some 
obscurity  surrounding  its  origin,  but  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  b^n  composed  by  Dr.  Bull, 
organist  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  first  sung  in 
Merchant  Taylors'  Hall  (1607)  before  KingJames  L, 
on  his  escape  from  the  Gunpowder  Plot 

Ella  D.  consults  us  on  a  ^int  of  etiquette.  She 
is  afraid  there  has  been  some  visit  unanswered, 
and  she  wants  to  know  if  the  parents — in  the  case 
of  an  engaged  couple— of  the  bride  or  bridegroom 
should  make  the  first  advances.  Those  of  the 
bridegroom,  certainly. 

Edith  B.  has  lost  the  family  crest  and  arms,  and, 
like  “  Bo-peep”  in  the  well-known  case  of  a  flock 
absent  without  leave,  “does  not  know  where  to 
find  them.”  Coming  from  westward,  make  straight 
for  Ludgate-hill — right-hand  side— go  round  by  the 
grocer's,  No.  1,  St.  Paul's  Churcbyaid,  take  the  first 
turning  to  the  right — Doctors'  Commons — then  ask 
for  Bennet's-hill,  then  ask  for  Heralds'  College ; 
then  make  known  your  request,  and  Lion  Rampant 
or  Blue  Unicorn  will  be  your  servant  to  command. 

L.  £.  L.  (we  thought  she  was  dead)  writes  to  say 
that  her  hands  perspire,  and  what  is  she  to  do? 
Anything  that  checks  perspiration  is  injurious  to 
the  health,  but  there  is  no  objection  to  L.  K  Ij. 
washing  her  hands  frequently  In  cold  water  mixed 
with  a  little  eau-de-Cologne. 

Jessica's  eyebrows  are  getting  thin.  Has  Lorenzo 
complained?  Well,  rub  them  with  a  pomade  made 
as  follows : — Beef  marrow,  melted  and  stirred,  half- 
a-pound ;  tincture  of  cantharides,  one  ounce ;  ber¬ 
gamot,  or  “  any  other  scent,”  twelve  dropa 

W.  W.  seriously  wants  a  situation  as  under-lady's- 
maid,  or  in  some  similar  capacity.  She  writes  a  very 
intelligent  letter,  and  has  our  best  wishea  Our 
advice  is  that  she  should  consult  the  register  of 
some  respectable  registration  office,  and  put  down 
her  name  on  the  booka  We  think  she  would 
succeed  very  well  as  needlewoman  in  a  school 

Mrs.  J.  W.  ought  by  rights  to  consult  a  solicitor, 
but  we  may  state  that,  “if  a  gentleman  dies  without 
a  will”  his  widow  takes  one-third  of  his  property, 
and  the  remaining  two-thirds  are  divided  equally 
amongst  the  children.  Of  course,  however,  this 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  property.  Freehold 
property  is  claimed  by  the  eldest  son. 

Elise  is  curious  about  valentines,  and  wants  to 
know  for  “  what  cause  they  were  first  sent.”  This 
is  very  uncertain.  In  the  Papal  dominions  patron 
saints  are  chosen  on  this  day — hence,  perhapt,  our 
custom  of  choosing  valentines  The  feathered 
tribes  also  choose  their  mates  about  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  of  course  send  sweet  notes  to  one 
another.  The  latter  query  of  R's  may  stand  over; 
it  shoulil  however,  be  tried  in  her  own  Uourt  of 
Ckmscience,  with  Hr.  Justice  Propriety  on  the 
tench. 

NOTICE. 

The  SbUlins  Xdltion  nimprlirt,  bvtklrt  the  contents  of  this 
Mizuine,  a  Supplement  of  16  Urge  poses,  conulning  **  Ladles* 
Horses,  and  How  to  Manage  them.*  Part  1 1. — ”  Hints  on  the 
Becoming” — Two  chapters  of  **  Captain  Masters's  Children,” 
by  Thomas  Hood—"  'The  Toot  of  tXaj,”  by  Charles  de  Ber¬ 
nard— Reviews  of  Books,  Eniertainmenu,  and  Mu.ieal  Com¬ 
positions — Notices  to  Corr.  spondents.  Also,  Illustrations  of 
t  pretty  bonnets;  naicisins  design  in  eroehet  and  knitting 
striped  crochet  berccannctte-cover;  S  illustrations  of  new 
bodices;  S  fashionabie  palctCts;  1  child's  do.;  the  TrlpoU 
Buraous  I  the  new  lace  sashes  and  bands;  round  embroidered 
pockcLhandkerchicf;  wicker  travelling  basket,  worked  la 
coarse  wooL  Abo,  luU-sised  diagrams  for  eiittinc  out  and 
making  tun  pretty  palcidts,  and  a  largc-sised  Fashion  riata 
of  new  and  fashiuntrblc  toilets. 


XUM 


ftfld  by  all  Orocart,  Chandl'-ra,  Oilmttt,  4e. 
W0THER^P60N  and  C  OLABOOW  mmd  LONDOM, 


AU  WHO  SUFFER  FROM 
INDIGESTION 

SHOULD  USE 


CAMOMILE  FILLS 

Sold  Erorjrwhord. 
BoUIm,  U  l|d.,  M.  »d^  ft  l)ft 


■  ■ASUIIKfl  ■IQUIllO. 
Circamferenca  at  a  ( 
Daplb  {Torn  a  to  e. 


TO  LADIES. 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 

The  nion  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  thia  Belt  prariotM  !• 
Aeconchement  wonM  prerent  many  •(  tbo  dlttretaint  reanlta  lo  often 
complained  of  after  eonfliiement.  Dorlna  praananejr,  tbo  rapport  (ftrirad  ftom 
iti  uee  will  afford  the  preatest  relieC  eeeurlna  a  more  ftToorablo  time,  whttft 
by  It.  nee  after  partnritlen,  the  penaral  and  eqoal  preeanre  afforded  areoras  the 
rcloratlon  of  shape,  and  the  contraction  ao  eaeentlal  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  Is  recommend^  by  the  first  Accuuchera  of  the  day  In  caaaa  of  pralapadl 
atm.  dropsy,  and  obesttp,  and,  when  fitted  with  air  pluia  for  umbUleal  and 
inmiinal  hernia.  In  preference  to  ateel  trusses, 
uftutntad  Catalogiies  on  application  to  Edwaba  or  Mta.  HmcT,  IX  OM 
CaTMdiah-atraetk  Oafiard-straeC 


NEWTON  WILSON  AND  C0.^g  PATENT  SEWINft  MACHINES. 

fllHESE  MACHINESaraUchtarandaaalertooperatnADpIcrtft 
X  learn,  quieter  In  action,  snd  less  ftable  to  daraniceinent  than 
^  ^  anyothera.  l  bey  ran.  tack,  hem.  Ml,  father,  cord,  qnllt,  braid,  and 

'  embroider  the  finest  cambric  or  the  hcsTleat  materiaL  They  are 

K  tjsM  the  only  Machines  that  srlll  do  hem  sUtchinf,  and  the  only 

Machines  that  srlll  maka  their  own  braid,  and  stlttt  It  on  at  the 
^  eeme  moment  In  nee  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Empreefi 

of  the  French,  and  moet  of  the  NoblUty  and  Clarfy. 

!  1^  mTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

SPECIAL  PRIZE  awarded  forexceUenee  of  HadiitMa,  and. 
in  addition,  a  SraoiAl  Awash,  and  tha  only  Award  of  tha  kind, 
SiJiiA'YR  ft>r  sxcellenea  of  work  In  plain  and  ornamental  aewinff,  as  pro> 

Catalognea  and  Samples  Fret. 

GREAT  CENTRAL  DEPOT, 


THOMSONS  PRIZE  MEDAL  CRINOLINES. 


Lessons  in  millinery  and 

DRRSSMAKTNO  *  f.r  T>m  Sbaii«t«  And 
A  xp«ncc— (ivrn  bv  Mim  SMITH,  S,  Portland-iprrxew, 
PonlAnd.d'im,  ComnifrciaUrodd  PmM,  E.  F^pr-r  Pftticnil 
riven  tn  Puv>i>«.  PfttU'mt  nvni.  by  JuldrkSiiiifs  |io*t  Mid.  lo 
Mu«  SMITH,  at  the  Above  MddrvM. 

Mantlrn,  vteb . It  fUmpt 

JxrkvU^dO.  ..  ea  . .  d  „ 

Fanvy  iarkeU,  da  . . It  ^ 

8le«  vr«,  dn.  .  i 

Tfimmpd  R'dlvt  .  7  «« 

Fftttems  for  Children  la  treat  va  fety,  i  poit^wtlawfM 
aach.  At  hfBBe  from  B  even  to  Four  every  day,  eaceiit 
Saturday.  An  extra  itamp  for  all  oattema  tenl  oer  poat 
F.ntabliAhed  lAM. 


BETTER  &  CHEAPER. 

HORHiMAN’sTEA. 

Full  benefit  of  reduced 
duty  obtained  by  purchasing 
Homiman’s  Pure  Tea;  very 
choice  at  3s.  4d.  &  4s.  “High 
Standard”  at  43.4d.  (formerly 
43.  8d.)  is  the  BEST  imported. 

SOLD  IN  PACKETS  by  AGENTS  in  EVERT  TOWN. 

Tapestry  and  embroidery— 

Decorative.  BerleaUatieal,  and  Heraldic— ftaitbed,  or 
•rrpqred  fbr  ladiet'  own  workinr,  by  R.  HBLBRONNKR, 
ICk,  Refent-t  rt^et,  publl«ber  of  the  late  Mra.  Oaufala'a 
KaltUot,  Nfttiat.  and  Crochet  RotHta.  dd.  and  la  oach. 

PRIZE  MEDAL  1862. 

AWARDED  BY  THE  JURORS  OF  CLASS  3 
FOR  THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  THE 

OLENFIELD  STARCH. 


Hall-place  colleoiatb 

SCHOOL.  Realty,  Dear  Eriih,  KenL 
Mr.  C.  J.  ARMSTRONG  re«prcifuny  ln>Uef  all  Faraala 
and  Ouardlana  who  h«va  youUia  to  |wt  to  aebool  lo  Inapect 
hU  MaaMoo  of  Si  roomt,  and  frounda  of  ibirtvwtbiee  arret, 
eomprihhif  erirket>aroui»da,  Bah-pond,  ronkerv,  eheatootft 
grove,  etieadve  gardeoa,  and  trout  atream,  affbrdliif  exevUeM 
an J  aafe  balKiaf  for  the  pupUa.  M  r.  Armatroog  guaraatera  a 
to«ifMlelaa>lcal,fnathematleai,  military,  nautical,  eveommrrrial 
edu'ation  to  aU  intruated  to  hit  rare.  Pmapeetauea,  wUh  view 
of  HaiUplace,  in  reply  to  api>llcationf.  Onmilma  from  Abbey* 
wood  Station,  North  Kent  Railway;  aleo  from  tbe  Aneoal 
Staiittn,  Woolwieh,  to  Bexley. 

'  Tliia  day,  luup  el«>th.  ia, 

IJINTS  FOR  SELF-HELP:  »  Book  for 

L,a.  Toung  Women. 

London:  8.  W.  Fanroiooe,  •,  Fatomoiter*rDw, 

OREION  STAMPS.— HENRY 

BENDRR,  8,  Little  NewportwOtreet,  I.eieeater >0^0000, 
auppliea  Foreign  Stamps  at  pricea  far  below  tboee  nsually 
^arged^ _  _ _ 

rpHE  SHILLING  HAIR  WAVER— thd 

X.  original.— An  li^nioui  invention  f*r  beahtlfully 
Waving  the  Hair  wtibeut  not  wat»v  or  anything  tniuriona. 
Post  free,  with  instroetkMs,  14  stomps.— L.  B.  TKl'RPlTT, 
Inventor,  1,  Acton*street«  Oray's-innwroad,  London,  W.CX 

SEWING  MACHINES.— SINGER  AND 

CO.'S  snperlnr  MACHINES  fbr  evrrTclaaaof  BMwBy 
work  and  hemming,  felling,  turkinr.  gathering,  eording, 
kraiding.  binding,  are  new  ON  8ALB  at  their  elegant  and 
exiensiva  Sbow^rooms  Ilk,  Regent-street,  W.,  aitd  M,  Cheap* 
aide,  KC  They  Amiblne  every  adapUtioa  known  to  seteoeek 
are  easily  learned  and  operated.  70  000  in  Uie  tn  all  parts  af 
the  world.  Maehines  Air  aS  kinds  ef  aanufaeturing  and  trada 
pnrpoeea.  SkU  ul  teachers  on  the  premises,  llnstrated 
p^>SJleettta  poet  free.  Shlppiae  orders  exeenied. 

I»,  RBGRWT  8TREBT.  W. ;  98,  CHBAPSIDR,  B.C. 

TF  THIS  SHOULD  MEET  THE  EYE 

X  of  any  one  troubled  with  Wiod  in  the  Itcanaeh.  tndU 
•rsUoaorBlliousnese.uke  PAGE  WOOOCOCM  WIND 
PILLS.  Ten  years  or  sueceu  have  proved  them  dT  ttrrHnf 
mrric— Of  aB  Medleine  Vendors,  at  Is.  tad- ter  frothy  poet  tor 
14  stampe,  from  PAOR  D.  WOODCOCK,  C^e^^ia^  I  tnaaln. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT.— Mother 

and  Child.— Rad  hremta.  Inflninri  nipyltai  exeartottomh 
and  all  Che  infantile  sklo  diseases  are  rendily  enired  hf  ihM 
•nvaUiable  Ointment.  When  applied  to  the  agrntod  pniC 
•t  penetrates  to  the  source  of  the  disease  and  ewree  is.  ,  - 


XUM 


TJlVIl.IVAJL.t.EI>  prize: 

LOCK  STITCH  SEWING  MACHINES, 

HANUPACTUBED  BT  THE  WHEELSB  AHD  WILSON  iT/f.  OA. 


With  all  rMMt  loproTwiMata  aad  ad- 
AiUoiia,  CrjfUl  Cloth  Praaaw,  Bbtdar.  Vlr^  ClsM 
ImJ  Cot^,  Hamaiar,  Ac.  WDI  Stitch,  _  w  ^  i 

HaiB,  Fall,  Bind,  Ccfd,  Qathar,  aad  Em>  FHM  MMaI 
broldar.  Iialmple(ailcalga,iiotllablala 
KH  oat  of  order;  alafaat  In  appearaaea, 
atronc  and  dfarabla;  Qm  ararh  will  oot 
muBQOSBKBKl^ais  **''*1  •  11>*7  *111  maha  from  MM  to 

IMM  of  tba  mmaat  and  moat  rogtdar 
Stitchea  par  mlnota.  Thar  can  bo  naed 
ml.  aqnally  well  for  tho  finoat  liiulln  or  tha 

fjd  I  if  yB^naaHiMiM  thiekaat  Cloth,  aad  will  Stitch  with  araat 

]■  1 1  I  baantp  aad  rafolarllgr  orarp  daacriptlon 

Wl<m  I  of  work  that  can  be  dona  bp  maana  of 

wU  mr  I  it  ‘'/■A\iL  V  hand  aewtnf,  and  with  a  ipoad  aqiial  to 

MV  |U  tranE^^  I'‘l  aeamatraaaaa.  Inatnutlon  gratia  to 
”  ararp  Parehaaar.  lUnctraUd  Proapoetna 

fratu  and  poct-fiwa.  aooa. 

OinOES  AMD  SALE  ROOMS,  S38,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

HANCPACTURBRS  OP  FOOTS  PATENT  UMBRELLA  STAND. 


BIMMEI.’B 

NOVELTIES  for  the  SEASON. 

•pHEALEUNOlU, 


A  MACNinCDfrCOLUCTIONOr 


'rich  foreign  dresses] 


PERFECTLY  NEW  RBRICS  JtniESTN0imiESMFA3inB 
FR0M2liTD3ClHNENSTKEXrR^  FUX  DRESS. 

AssorniiiiroFCKAP  ausEFiu.  dresses 

IN  CVCRr  VARIETY  OF  MATERIAL. 


[from8.9.to2|.0.THE  full  DRESS^ 

Robinson: 


I03.I04.IOS.  lOe  .  107.108. 

OXFORD  STREET  LONDON. 


Walm,  sa4  Mrss 
NaitOAL  B*VQ8»M, 
tte 


WEDDXHO  ATO  BIRTHDAY  PEE8BKT8. 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  CO., 

Ooldimiths,  SilverEmiths,  Jewellers,  Watch  and  Clock  Manafactorers.  and 
Importers  of  every  description  of  Fancy  Novelties. 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  aad  Co.  innta  ottontloa  to  Uair  oboiea  aad  olagaat  ASSORTMENT  of  JEWELLERY, 
Wateboa  Cloeka,  Oaratlnras  da  Chamlnba,  Tabia  Oraamenta,  Draming  Caaea  aad  Baga,  Faaqr  CaMnaa 
Ware,  Hadlmrcl-Moantad  Walnat  Wood,  aid  aa  eadlam  raclatp  of  tha  moot  Ingaoioni  and  boaatlfol 
tfaaafoatnraa  of  Loadoa,  Paiia,  VlaaBo,  and  Frankfort,  at  prleet  to  snit  all  pnrcbaiari. 

T.  A.  S.  aad  Co.  giro  tho  foRowiag  LIMITED  LIST  aa  a  gnldaaee  for  their  eoantrp  potrona  wha  map 
ha  BaaUa  to  rWt  thMr  aoubiiohaMBt  lUa  aaaaoa,  aasuing  them  that  aap  eommoada  intraitad  to  thou 
cara  wBl  raetiro  thotr  boot  BltaBtioB. 


avIiia-MMa  CWk. 

•w  OMkj  . . 


frwa  I  I  0  I*  lae  0  0  M.a«ml.«i.ld.  BaT.to,.-mM.  OfMa  t  10  0  to  10  0  0 


_  iioo_a>ot  Dm*  am.  Mmuna-tooi 

„  ata-maa  tHti.  am*  UkMua. 

M  tits  Wmk-bMe*  ta  ehstes  wm4» 

«,  tl«o.f4ft  Desks  ncb4  DrsMtehwb«ie« 

M  •  B  •  M  11  !•  t  lewet-cMM  and  C«skeu 

,,  •  4  •  M  It  IB  B  r«tefil  Srir.etoshit  Bool-flMn 

MBttB„  7BB  Onmolu  CaiMletekr*  ..  .. 

M  BBBm^BBB  Ditto  CwitftesttoBs  ..  •• 

M  11BB„B0BBB  DKto  Flowev  Tmm  ..  .. 

M  I  B  B  M  M  Toilet  BoMlM  ••  •• 


M  BtBBaa  BBBB*  Ltitor  Welf  liers 


„  I  IS  B  M  •  If  • 

M  BlftMt^BB 
p,  B  B  B  H  II  IB  t 
p,  BIBBmUBB 

M  I  t  B  „  ao  B  B 
M  B  IB  B  IB  B  B 

M  SBBm^^B 
p,  BIBB^MBB 
BBB^BBBB 
p,  BBBm  bbb 
M  BBB,.  BIBB 


DlaBMod  and  Qam  OmaaMotA  Braoalata,  Breoobaa,  Ring,,  NaeklaU,  Lockata,  Earring^  Chalaa,  Stadi, 
Scarf  Pla%  tioaro  Uaka  sad  ararp  daaerlpiloo  of  Jowollorp  at  modorato  prieat ;  and  a  larva  Stoek  of  otbar 
Artlclaa  anUabla  for  Prmaata,  but  too  rarloua  to  aanmarate.  Tbo  Ropal  Album  eompi^  with  PIMo. 
graphic  Portralu  of  lha  Ropal  and  Imperial  FamUtaa  of  Europe,  boaldaa  emlaant  Penoaaeao  of  ararp 
aattua;  olw  an  aiecant  aiaortmaat  of  otkar  Albaaao,  eontalaing  from  SO  to  SM  Portralto.  Foldlag 
Photograph  Framao  In  Gilt  Ormolu  ta  groat  rarlotp. 

A  choice  amiwtmcnt  of  Painted  Fona,  with  aablaeta.  Da.  01,  Tt.  dd.,  lOa.  Od,,  16a.  StL,  Sla,  96a.,  and  Ml. 
Draaa  Fiiia,lB8IIk.wlthaadwithont  SpoBglaa,lararloaaeolonn,  at  10a  Od.,  14a.  Id.  Ida  Od.,  lla  M.,  tia, 
SBa0d.lSa,6lB.,aad0Sa  Paiatid  on  VcIIbbi,  bp  himd,  from  60a  to  490. 

Ta  A.  SIMPSON  AND  OOl, 

IM,  BEOENT  STREET,  and  8,  BEAK  STREET;  and  PARIS,  RUE  DE  BIYOLL 


Loadoa  i  Priatod  bp  Jia  Wada,  Brpdgec-ftroot,  Coreat  Oardao. 


Liter ATORB. — Tales,  Essays,  and  Fashions.  Ilhttrated. 

The  Fashions  and  Needlework. — A  Coloured  Fashion 
Plate.  A  Coloured  Design  for  Patchwork,  called 
the  Sandringham  Patchwork  Pattern.  A  Sheet 
of  Patterns,  containing  Designs  for  Useful  and 
Ornamental  Needlework,  &c.  Full-sized  Diagrams 
for  Catting  Out  and  Making  Little  Girl's  Fancy 
Knickerbockers  and  Little  Girl’s  Night-Dress. 


Tnu  dav  is  published,  and  will  be  continued  monthly, 
a  Milling  Ediuon,  aa  well  a*  a  Sirptnng  Edition,  of  the 
Ekolishwomak's  Domestic  Macazixe.  Subecribera  will 
bo  good  enough  to  give  their  booksellers  InstrucUons  aa 
to  which  edition  they  wish  to  receive  In  future. 

*•*  The  Sixpenny  Edition  remains  exactly  the  same 
as  before.  In  ai^  cootenta,  and  price. 
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TUI  SBILinC  EDITIOR  raapiMs,  ImilH  lira  la^UM,  a  liffltit,  edUiiiif  "Opent,  Ontdm,  aid  luinl  Kilir- 
tiimriti*  “Captaii  lntm'i  CkiMm,' bj  lisa  Bead;  "TkFsstrf  Qaj;’  *  IkelitsH  ii  IntlMn  IbiKi Knirvi;  Huk;  Nstkrt 
1»  f'TfrfjDcifdral*.  it  Aim.  IBuitolk'ii  i  HitsB's  OterewUi  aid  JacksU;  Bill  iitiaafiMir;  Twfcil  CiseM  CoBif;  FortiHwi  Be^te; 


THE  DANGEBS  OF  SOjili'' 

"  0  SoHUES  time,  how  fweet  art  Uiont 
How  full  of  peril  too  I’ — Sib  Cbablu  Stour. 

If  SUUMEB  hu  its  dellfhu.  It  hu  also  itt  danKeral  Btrange  at  thil  may 
appear,  notblns  can  be  traer,  or  more  palpable.  What  more  fatal  to  the  com¬ 
plexion  than  FeiCKLie,  Tab,  Piupleb,  Kidkess,  Spotb,  Sna-licair,  and  tbo 
Ibouaand  ditdKurementa  to  those  who  carelessly  “dedicate  their  Beauty  to  the 
Sunr  Ladies  will  find  the  application  of 

ROWLANDS'  KALYDOR 

most  refreahine  to  the  Complexion,  dispelling  the  cloud  of  languor  and  relaxation, 
allaying  all  beat  and  Irritability,  and  immediately  affording  the  pleasing  sensation 
attending  restored  elasticity  and  healthful  state  of  the  Skin. 

This  Royally.Patronized  Specific  is  diatingnlshed  for  its  extremely  bland, 
purifying,  and  soothing  effects  on  the  Skin ;  while,  by  its  action  on  the  pores  and 
minute  secretory  vessels,  it  promotes  a  healthy  tone,  allays  erery  tendency  to 
inflammation,  and  thus  effectually  dissipates  all  cutaneons  visitatloDi.  The 
radiant  bloom  it  imparts  to  the  cheek,  the  softness  and  delicacy  which  It  Indacsa 
of  the  hands  and  arm^  its  capability  of  soothing  irritation  and  removing  cutaneons 
defects,  render  it  Indispensable  to  every  toilet 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers.  Price  6a  6d.  and  8a  (d.  per  Bottle. 
CAUTIOH.— Ask  for  “HOWLANDS’  KALTDOK,”  and  see  that  the  wrapper  enclosing  the  BotUe 
comspoiids  with  the  annexed  small  cony  (their  trade  mark),  as  spurlons  and  pemieions  articles  are  offered 
for  safe  under  the  name  of  “  KALYDOR.* 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE 

WITH  THE  BEST  ARTICLES  AT 


IrONMONCERY&FuRNISHINgSWaRE  HOUSE 

A  PRICED  FURNISHING  LIST  SENT  POST  FREE. 

DEANES  CO.,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

ESTABLISHED  1700..  » 


GRANT  AND  GASK, 

SILK  MSRCBRS  6BKBRAL  DRA7EB8, 

Have  a  large  and  well-assortsd  stock  of 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SILKS,  SHAWLS,  MANTLES,  MADE  SKIRTS,  EVENING  DRESSES, 
FANCY  DllESS  FABRICS,  RIBBONS,  GLOVES,  HO.SIF.RY,  LACE  GOODS, 

PRINTED  CAMBRICS,  HOUSEHOLD  and  FAMILY  LINENS,  Ac. 

Every  article  is  marked  In  plain  figures,  at  wholesale  prices  for  ready  money. 

N’E'W’  FREM-Ca  SXXaKS, 

From  378. 9d.  to  2}  Gnineas  tbs  full  drest  of  14  yarda  wide  width ;  and  a  lot  of  the 

VERY  RICHEST  MOIRE  ANTIQUES, 

In  all  Colours,  at  10s.  Gd.  per  yard— yard  wide 

Also  an  immense  purchase  of  RICH  FRENCH  CHENK  SILKS,  which  will  be  sold  at  2.)  guincaa  the  full 
dress  of  14  yards,  or  .my  length  cut  at  Ss.  Sd.  per  yard. 

These  goods  are  extremely  cheap,  and  are  usually  sold  at  Is.  M.  to  28.  per  yard  higher. 

FRENCH  PIQUfCS  and  PRINTS,  ORGANDIE  MUSLINS,  &e.,  much  under  present  value,  being 
contracted  for  prior  to  the  late  advance  in  the  price  of  all  cotton  goods. 

IMPORTERS  OF  THE  NON-INFLAMMABLE  TAULATANE  FOR  BALL  DRESSES. 
BLACK  GLACE  SILKS  (WARRANTED  TO  WEAR). 

In  consequence  of  the  numerous  complaints  respecting  the  wear  of  Black  Olaeds,  GRANT  &  CASK 
have  made  arrangements  with  some  of  tlie  first  mannfseturers,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  supply  a 
make  of  Gro'-grain  Glace,  for  the  wear  of  which  they  will  hold  themaolves  responsible.  Price  from  3a  to 
7a  per  yard. 

FRENCH  KID  GLOVES,  QUALITY  AS  EXHIBITED  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 

From  la  Cd.  per  pair,  and  the  best  quality  atlalld.to2a3d.per  pair.  Gentlemen’!  Gloves  at  the  same  prteea 
SPECIAL  ROOMS  FOR  FAMILY  AND  COMPLIMENTARY  MOURNING. 
LADIES’  OUTFITTINQ  DEPARTMENT.— RIDING  HABITS,  JACKETS,  &C. 

Patterns  forwarckd  to  the  Countru. 

58,  69,  60,  61,  62,  Oxford-street ;  8, 4,  &  5,  Wells-street,  London. 
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UY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 


CHAPTER  V. 

DAME  OI.DUM  HAS  A  LITTLE  EVENTXfi  PARTY. 

The  village  of  Beechwood  wiw  shadowed  towards  the  east  by  a  semicircle  of 
gaunt  old  hills.  Most  of  the  labourers’  cottages  nestled  close  beneath  these,  glad  of 
the  shelter  from  keen  winds  in  winter  and  the  hot  sun  in  summer.  They  were 
built  so  evenly  side  by  side — Mr.  Marsh,  to  whom  they  all  belonged,  having  the 
genius  of  order  in  a  high  degree — and  were  so  neatly  twinnetl,  each  one  by  its 
opposite  neighbour,  that  Beechwood  could  boast  quite  a  respectable  street. 

ITie  Retl  Lion  Inn  was  the  last  house  in  the  village,  and  had  formerly  been 
advertised  by  a  flaming  sign-post.  A  sandy  lion,  with  a  golden  mane,  was  seen 
beating  the  air  with  his  forc-iwiws,  and  opening  wide  his  huge  jaws  at  the  evident 
risk  of  dislocation.  “  A  terrible  rampagious  brute”  he  was  christened  by  the  little 
boys  of  the  last  generation,  who  stole  scare<l,  but  charmed,  glances  at  him  as  they 
passed  by  to  their  games  on  the  common.  And  certainly  he  did  not  look  as  if 
human  veal  would  at  all  offend  his  palate — rather  the  contrary.  JIade  dishes  were 
quite  out  of  his  way ;  he  preferred  biflek  au  natnrel  to  the  cunningest  ragout  that 
could  be  devised,  and,  instead  of  having  his  joints  carved  at  the  sideboard,  he  kept 
them  under  his  own  paw.  But  the  lion  was  getting  old  now,  and  could  not  pick  a 
bone  as  he  used  to  do.  The  boys  knew  this,  and  their  courage  rose  with  his 
weakness.  They  tell  us  of  a  race  of  Indians  who,  when  their  fathers  grew  old,  and 
could  no  longer  follow  the  chase  or  go  to  war,  immediately  slaughtered  them  and 
dished  them  up.  'Phe  boys  did  not  dish  up  the  lion,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
was  not  composed  of  digestible  materials,  but  they  put  him  to  a  perpetual  shame, 
and  otherwise  maltreated  him,  until  at  last  he  was  so  battered  and  subtlucd  that  ho 
had  only  two  fore-quarters  and  half  an  eye  with  which  to  bid  defiance  to  his 
enemies. 

At  the  back  of  the  inn  there  was  a  narrow,  zigzag  iiath,  which  led,  past  the 
jxist-oflice,  to  a  little  cottage  perched  on  the  very  summit  of  the  hill,  and  resembling 
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more  the  eyrie  of  some  bird  of  prey  than  the  abode  of  a  human  creature.  This  was 
Dame  Oldiun’s  castle,  and  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  gossips  whose  wind  was  as  long 
as  their  tongues. 

Dame  Oldum  was  a  keen,  wicked  little  old  woman,  with  small  reverence  for  any 
authority,  human  or  divine.  Self-interest  was  the  governing  principle  of  her  life. 
She  despised  weakly  people,  always  insisting  that  everybody  might  be  healthy  if 
they  liked.  She  had  never  ailed  anything  in  her  life,  and  could  do  as  good  a  day’s 
work  as  when  she  was  young,  and  perhaps  better,  for,  as  she  was  wont  to  say,  she 
knew  more  how  to  begin  now  so  as  to  make  her  time  go  the  furthest. 

Dame  Oldum  was  rather  an  important  person  in  the  village,  and  the  entree  of 
her  house  was  considered  a  great  privilege.  Her  parties  were  always  select ;  but  it 
may  be  noted  that  no  one  was  invited  who  could  not  in  some  way  compensate  for 
the  expense  incurred  for  her  entertainment,  either  in  the  information  she  could 
supply,  the  advantages  she  could  insure  to  her  hostess,  or  the  amusement  she  could 
afford.  Little  Rose,  her  son  Ben’s  betrothed,  was  unwillingly  exempted  from  these 
conditions,  and  only  brought  her  blushes  and  prettiness  to  the  feast,  thereby  greatly 
conducing  to  Ben’s  enjoyment  at  the  expense  of  the  rest. 

Dame  Oldum’s  cottage  was  always  neat  and  trun,  but  to-night  it.  looked 
imusually  gay.  She  had  placed  a  few  china  ornaments  on  the  mantelpiece,  and, 
with  her  best  tea-service  displayed  on  a  white  cloth,  kept  in  countenance  by  a  large 
dish  of  shrimps,  another  of  plum-cake,  with  slices  of  bread-and-butter  in  abundance, 
there  certainly  seemed  no  mean  or  inhospitable  welcome  for  her  guests. 

Eliza  Wells,  the  under-housemaid  at  Mr.  Marsh’s,  was  the  first  to  arrive.  Eliza 
wore  a  red  silk  dress  sliot  with  yellow,  had  long  pink  streamers  fiowing  down  her 
back,  and  brooches  and  bracelets  ad  infinitum.  Eliza  was  a  person  of  education, 
and  cut  off  the  tips  of  her  words  by  way  of  showing  that  she  had  been  to  a 
grammar-school  and  was  accustomed  to  good  society. 

“  Well,  ’Liza,”  said  Dame  Oldum,  giving  her  an  encouraging  nod,  “  how  are 
you  all  at  your  place?” 

“  Thank  you  extremely,”  answered  Eliza,  “  but  they  are  not  what  may  be  called 
particular  salubrious.  Miss  Nina  has  been  a  ixx>r  creature  ever  since  her  illness.” 

“  Perhaps  she’s  got  something  on  her  mind,  and  that  keeps  her  back.” 

“What  should  she  have  on  her  mind?”  said  Miss  Wells,  a  little  scornfully; 
“she  can  buy  anything  she  takes  a  fancy  to,  and  is  made  as  much  of  by  the 
gentlefolks  as  if  she  was  a  queen ;  besides,  it’s  as  clear  as  noonday  to  any  one  that’s 
got  discernment  that  my  Lord  Gillingham  would  give  anything  to  have  her.” 

“  And  what  does  she  say  to  him  ?” 

“  Not  much  as  anybody  can  find  out ;  but  she’s  not  a  jx!rson  to  show  her 
feelings ;  she  was  always  reservated  since  I  can  remember.” 

“  And  the  two  gentlemen  staying  there  now,  are  they  fond  of  her  at  all?” 

“  That’s  what  none  of  us  can  make  out.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  be,  and 
sometimes  they  don’t  seem  to  be.” 

“And  there’s  nothing  partic’lar  or  myster’ous-like  in  the  manner  of  either 
of  ’em  ?” 

“What  should  there  be?”  And  Eliza  opened  wide  her  pale  grey  eyes,  and 
looked  considerably  astonished  at  the  question. 

“  Oh,  nothing,”  answered  Dame  Oldum,  a  strange,  crafty  smile  hovering  about 
her  thin  lips;  “only  sometimes  the  courting  is  done  secret.  But  servants  are 
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cleverer  than  their  masters  take  them  for,  and  see  what  is  going  on  uiiderliaud 
without  wanting  any  telling ;  that  was  my  meaning.  But  now  you’ll  sit  down, 
won’t  you?  Wo  shall  have  Jim’s  company,  I  suppose?” 

*‘'rhank  you;  he'll  be  here  punctual  at  eight  o’clock.  He  can’t  get  away 
before,  but  he’ll  come  for  certaiu  then.” 

“  Jim’s  a  tidy  Uttle  fellow,”  said  Mrs.  Oldum,  more  as  if  she  were  commenting 
than  questioning. 

“  So  he  may  be  as  far  as  looks  go,  but  his  liabits  are  not  genteel.” 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  them  ?” 

“He’s  too  fond  of  the  ^public’  for  my  taste,”  answered  Miss  Wells,  with  a 
resentful  flutter  of  her  long  back  streamers. 

“  You  see,  young  men  will  be  young  men,”  was  the  current  consolation  Damo 
Oldum  volunteered. 

“  So  they  may  be  for  aught  I  care,”  retorted  the  young  lady,  with  whom  this 
was,  naturaUy,  a  sore  subject ;  “  but  still  I’m  not  beholden  to  .Hm  for  his  favour  in 
any  respect.  A  person  of  my  education  can  pick  and  choose  pretty  well  where 
she  likes.” 

“  I  know  that,”  answered  the  old  woman,  with  one  of  her  fawning  smiles ; 
“still  you  might  go  farther,  and  fare  worse.  Jim’s  a  nice  little  fellow,  and  has 
plenty  of  gumption.” 

“  I’ve  no  notion  of  such  gumption,”  said  the  other  sharply. 

And  Dame  Oldum,  seeing  that  the  wound  was  too  recent  for  her  remedies  to 
take  effect,  prudently  changed  the  subject.  She  bustled  about  the  room,  in  order 
to  give  her  visitor  time  to  recover  her  equanimity ;  then  she  replenished  the  fire, 
and  set  the  kettle,  hissing,  amongst  the  logs.  This  cheerful  sound  fell  pleasantly 
on  the  housemaid’s  ear. 

“  A  cup  of  tea  is  a  refreshing  thing,”  she  remarked  when  Dame  Oldum  turned 
her  way  again.  “  I’m  always  glad  of  my  tea  now,  for  our  meals  »ip  there  are  not 
what  they  used  to  be,  and  the  men  complain  sadly  about  limits  in  their  beer.” 

“  How’s  that?” 

“  Why,  you  see,  since  this  last  housekeeper  came,  she’s  been  more  for  master’s 
interest  than  ours.  Not  that  we  haven’t  enough,  and  so  on,  but  still  the  quality 
of  it  isn’t  as  it  used  to  be :  we  only  get  poultry  now  second-hand  from  the  other 
table,  and  we  don’t  have  anything  hot  for  breakfast,  which  I  miss  in  particular,  for 
my  constitution  is  one  that  requires  a  great  deal  of  support.” 

“  Do  you  hear  any  talk  of  giving  away  soup  this  winter?”  inquired  the  old 
woman  presently.  “  If  so,  you’ll  speak  a  kind  word  for  me,  won’t  you?” 

“  Nonsense,  mother !”  said  Ben,  entering  the  kitchen  in  time  to  catch  her 
sentence ;  “  we  don’t  want  any  charity  things.” 

“  We  want  whatever  we  can  get,”  answered  his  mother  sharply.  “  If  a  poor 
lone  widder-woman,  who  has  worked  and  slaved  all  her  life,  doesn’t  want  such 
things,  I  don’t  know  who  does.” 

Ben,  a  great, 'stalwart  fellow  of  six  feet  high,  put  up  his  colossal  shoulders, 
and  gave  a  little  significant  whistle ;  then  he  took  his  hat,  saying  that  he  was  going 
a  little  way  down  the  hill  to  meet  Rose,  and  should  be  buck  in  a  few  minutes. 

“So  he’s  still  sweet  in  that  quarter,”  inquire<l,  or,  rather,  remarked.  Miss 
Wells  when  Ben’s  huge  person  had  disappeared  through  the  doorway.  “  I  wonder 
he  doesn’t  look  higher,  I’m  sure.” 
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They  were  on  Mrs.  Oldum’s  sore  subject  now,  and  Eliza  was  soon  reminded  of 
the  fact. 

“  It's  no  use  talking,”  said  the  old  woman  harshly ;  “  you  can't  alter  things. 
Mon  are  all  fools  where  the  women  are  concerned.  If  they  can  get  hold  of  a  face 
with  a  little  pink  about  it,  their  mothers,  or  anybody  else,  may  go  to  the  workus 
for  what  they’ll  hold  out  a  hand  to  save  ’em.  There’s  Ben,  as  might  marry  so  well, 
if  he'd  a  mind  to  it,”  she  added,  with  a  little  complacent  glance  at  the  china 
ornaments  and  well-filled  board,  “  a-going  to  throw  hisself  away  on  a  little  hussy 
like  that,  who’s  got  nine  brothers  and  sisters,  a  hailing  mother,  and  a  father  with 
no  gumption  at  all.  It’s  enough  to  make  one  forget  one’s  manners,  and  reg’lar 
swear.  If  he’d  chose  you,  now,  I  shouldn’t  hare  minded.  I  dare  say  you’ve  made 
some  little  savings,  and  you’ve  been  brought  up  in  a  way  as  would  bring  credit  to 
any  fani’ly ;  but  as  for  her,  I  could - ” 

But  here  words  failed  Dame  Olduni,  or  exi>ediency  disciplined  her  temper,  for 
she  came  to  a  sudden  pause. 

“  But  couldn’t  something  be  done  to  put  a  stop  to  it  ?”  suggested  filiza, 
simpering  over  the  compliment  to  herself.  It’s  a  shame  to  sec  such  a  fine  young 
man  as  Mr.  Ben  making  so  mean  of  himself  as  to  condescend  to  a  common 
labourer’s  daughter.  If  ho  could  be  made  to  see  that  she  wasn’t  so  modest  and 
pretty-behaved  as  he  thought - ” 

“He  wouldn’t  believe  it;  she  always  looks  as  if  butter  wouldn’t  melt  in  h«r 
mouth.” 

“  She’s  very  hypocritic,  to  my  mind,”  said  Miss  Wells  spitefully ;  “  and  as  to 
her  looks,  I  don’t  see  anything  to  boast  of.” 

At  this  moment  Ben  returned,  leading  his  sweetheart  by  the  hand.  Miss  Wells 
rose  and  made  her  a  ceremonious  inclination,  whilst  the  old  woman  accorded  her 
no  sort  of  attention  at  all. 

Poor  little  Rose  gave  a  wistful,  saddened  glance  up  into  her  lover’s  face,  and 
pressed  closer  to  his  strong  arm. 

“  Never  you  mind,  little  one,”  said  the  great  fellow,  bending  down  to  her  with 
eyes  of  earnest  love ;  “  I’ll  have  who  I  like  in  my  house,  and  them  as  can’t  be  civil 
to  you  sha’n’t  stop,  that’s  all.” 

‘^I’m  sure  I’m  very  glad  to  see  Miss  Rose,”  said  the  housemaid  with  an 
insinuating  smile  on  her  lips,  but  eyes  that  said  different  things ;  ‘‘  I  hope  you  are 
well,  miss.” 

But  Dame  Oldum  still  kept  a  sullen  silence. 

“  I’d  better  go  home,  Ben,”  whispered  Rose  in  tears ;  “  I’d  rather,  please, 
Ben.” 

“  Then  I  say  you  sha’n’t,”  answered  Ben  with  despotic  tenderness.  “  I’ve  stood 
just  as  much  putting  down  and  riding  over  rough-sliod  as  I  mean  to  stand.  If 
mother  can’t  make  herself  agreeable  to  them  as  I  invites,  as  well  as  to  them  she 
invites,  why  we’ll  part  company,  that’s  all !  There’s  a  cottage  to  let  down  street, 
and  then  there’ll  be  nothing  to  keep  us  from  being  married  at  once.” 

Dame  Oldum  turned  sharply  upon  him. 

“Yes,  and  forsake  your  poor  old  mother,  who  has  worked  the  skin  off  her  bones 
to  keep  a  roof  over  your  head ;  you’re  a  pretty  lad,  you  are !” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  forsake  you,  mother ;  I  only  want  you  to  behave  pleasant  to 
Rose,  and  make  her  welcome  when  she  comes  to  the  house.” 
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D;unc  Oldum  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  room  with  a  cruelly  wicked  and 
threatening  look  in  her  keen  old  face,  then  she  made  an  elaborate  courtesy. 

“  I’m  very  glad  to  see  you,  miss,  and  thank  you  for  coming,”  she  hissed  at  Rose 
through  her  toothless  gums. 

“Tliank  you  for  having  me,  dame,”  answered  little  Rose  with  great  sweetni'ss, 
and,  seeing  her  satisfied,  Ben,  who  had  a  certain  fear  of  his  mother,  and,  moreover, 
was  too  indolent  by  nature  to  take  the  trouble  of  quarrelling  if  he  could  help  it, 
pretended  to  be  satisfietl  too,  and  heli)ed  Rose  to  remove  her  things. 

She  was  a  pretty  creature — almost  a  child.  Her  blonde  hair  danced  in  waves 
about  her  sweet  face,  the  deep  violet  eyes  stealing  shy  glances  at  you  from  under 
the  sweeping  brown  lashes.  In  the  sun  there  was  gold  in  her  hair,  and  the  gleam 
of  an  amethyst  in  her  tender  eyes.  Red-lipped,  even-featureil,  with  the 
brilliancy  of  health  on  her  cheeks,  and  the  unshackled  freedom  of  nature  in  her 
su]>ple  limbs,  was  it  to  be  wondered  that  great  Ben  from  his  own  strength  and 
height  should  look  down  with  a  species  of  admiring  worsliip  on  the  sweet  favour 
of  this  child? 

Ben  hod  often  stealthily  compared  his  hand  with  hers  as  it  nestled  in  his  broad 
palm,  contented  but  tremulous,  and  he  marvelled  in  his  stout,  honest  heart  how 
anything  could  have  been  fashioned  so  small  and  weak.  Ben’s  passion  might  have 
been  rough,  but  it  was  chivalrous.  Ben  had  solemnly  promistnl  himself  that,  when 
Rose  belonged  to  him,  those  frail  fingers,  reddened  with  their  coarse  toil,  sliould 
have  perfect  rest,  and  that  Rose  should  gain  more  from  his  vigour  of  arm  than  the 
protection  promised. 

Rose’s  position  was  by  no  means  an  enviable  one  that  night,  in  sj)ite  of  Ben’s 
loving  care.  Presently  other  guests  arrived,  but  they  all  took  their  tone  from  the 
mistress,  who  was  too  strong  in  her  wicked  craft  to  be  set  at  defiance  by  ordinary 
people.  liosc  ate  but  little ;  under  such  a  battery  of  envious  eyes  she  could  only 
sigh  and  be  silent.  Dame  Oldum  was  as  malicious  as  she  ilareil  be,  significantly 
inquiring  if  Rose  took  sugar  in  her  tea,  ns  if  it  were  a  luxury  to  which  she  could 
not  be  accustome<l,  and,  therefore,  had  no  right  to  expect.  But  Rose  was  very 
patient  and  gentle  by  nature,  and  she  would  not  have  uttered  a  complaint  or  shown 
any  resentment  for  the  world.  There  was  nothing  she  so  much  feared  as  any 
breach  between  Ben  and  his  mother.  She  would  liave  been  very  miserable,  only 
that  her  lover’s  great  hand  sought  hers  now  and  then  under  the  table,  and  seemed 
to  si)eak  so  pressingly  of  his  feelings,  that  all  the  rest  was  endurable  after  that. 

When  tea  was  over,  the  table  was  promptly  cleared,  and  a  dirty  pack  of  cards 
produced.  Miss  Wells  kindly  volunteered  to  teach  them  “  vantoon,”  nuts  serving 
as  counters.  Rose  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  the  game ;  and,  on 
Jim’s  arrival  a  little  later,  the  fun  raged  so  fast  and  strong  that  Rose  could  venture 
to  mix  all  her  nuts  with  Ben’s,  and  even  sliow  him  each  card,  consulting  him 
earnestly  as  to  how  much  she  ought  to  stake. 

I.uck  favoured  Rose,  as  if  to  spite  her  tonnentors.  It  was  astonishing  how  often 
she  had  vitu/t-et-iin,  and  how  many  site  turneil  out  of  their  deal ;  until  at  last,  as 
M  iss  AN'ells  whisjiered  to  her  neighbour,  “  There  was  no  doubt  but  what  she  did  it 
out  of  sjtite,  on  purpose.” 

'I’he  game  did  not  proceed  very  rapidly,  as  most  of  the  players  were  very  weak 
at  addition,  and  stronger  in  detraction  than  subtraction.  'I’hey  were  often  inno¬ 
cently  waiting  to  be  paid  when  they  luail  exceeded  the  orthwlox  numix'r  by  nine  or 
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ten.  But  Mi»i  Welk  kept  her  sharp  eyes  on  all,  and  under  her  auspices  creditors 
received  their  due.  At  half-p»ast  nine  a  bottle  of  home-made  wine  was  put  on  the 
table,  accompanied  by  the  remains  of  the  plum-cakc  and  another  dish  of  nuts,  and 
after  this  refreshment  all  prepared  to  start. 

Rose  was  the  first  to  go,  because,  as  she  whispered  to  Ben,  she  did  not  like  to 
keep  her  father  up  late  after  his  day’s  work.  Ben  stealthily  filled  her  pockets  with 
the  nuts  they  had  won  together,  knowing  how  deeply  this  unexjxjcted  treat  would 
rejoice  the  hearts  of  her  little  brothers  and  sisters  at  home.  Then  Rose  put  on  her 
bonnet  and  shawl,  almost  ashamed  of  their  simplicity,  little  knowing  that  she,  in 
her  neat  but  common  things,  looked  far  more  like  a  lady  tlian  the  others  in  their 
flaunting  finery.  At  the  last.  Rose  let  go  of  Ben’s  arm  and  went  up  to  Dame 
Oldum,  who  received  her  in  sullen  silence. 

“  Tliank  you  for  inviting  me,”  said  the  sweet  little  Jesuit ;  “  I  have  passed  a 
very  pleasant  evening,  and  am  much  obliged  to  you.” 

But  from  the  free  breath  drawn  outside,  as  she  grasjied  almost  nervously  at 
Ben’s  arm,  you  might  have  divined  the  unspoken  thought  in  Rose’s  heart.  Her 
step  was  buoyant  now,  her  laughter  ready  and  unrestrained.  Ben  could  see  by 
the  moonlight  that  all  the  roses  had  come  back  to  her  cheek,  freshened  by  the  stiff 
night  breeze. 

“  It  has  been  pleasant  coming  and  going  with  you,”  said  Rose  with  innocent 
casuistry.  ‘‘  It  has  made  ever3rthing  seem  nice.  I  can’t  get  out  often,  you  know, 
because  mother  wants  me  so  badly  at  home.  But  oh,  Ben  !”  she  suddenly  added, 
“  how  heavy  my  pocket  is,  and  how  it  swings  against  my  side !  What  can  be 
in  it?” 

Ben  chuckled. 

“  It’s  something  you’ve  put  there  fw  a  trick.” 

Ben  looked  as  if  he  were  quite  incapable  of  such  meanness,  whilst  Rose  dug 
her  little  eager  hand  into  her  pocket,  and  brought  it  out  again  full  of  nuts. 

“  Oh,  how  pleased  the  children  will  be !”  she  joyously  exclaimed  ;  “  there’s  such 
a  lot !  I  wanted  to  take  a  few,  but  I  was  afraid  of  what  they  would  say,  and  you 
must  have  done  it,  Ben.  You  are  always  so  good  to  me ;  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  be 
kind  to  you.” 

“  You  are  kind,  little  one ;  you  do  more  for  me  than  anybody  has  ever  done 
yet — you  keep  me  straight.  I  used  to  spend  all  my  evenings  at  the  ‘  public’  before 
we  got  acquainted,  and  now  I  haven’t  set  foot  inside  the  door  for  over  six  months. 
I  wish  I  was  a  king !”  added  Ben  enthusiastically,  and  then  I’d  build  you  a  house 
like  Squire  Marsli's,  and  you  shouhl  go  about  dressed  in  silks  and  satins,  with  a 
great  golden  crown  on  your  head,  and  you  shouldn’t  so  much  as  lift  your  little 
finger,  but  have  lords  and  ladies  to  wait  on  you  like  servants,  you  should  I  Y^ou're 
handsome  and  pretty-behaved  enough  for  a  queen,  any  way.” 

“  But  I  don’t  want  to  be  one,  Ben.  When  I  come  to  live  with  you,  and  have 
your  dinners  to  get,  and  all  your  sewing  to  do,  I  shall  be  quite  happy ;  and  so  I 
am  now,  only  there  are  troubles  at  home  from  father’s  being  so  poor  and  mother  so 
ailing ;  but  I  know  it  is  God  sends  us  such  things,  and  we’ve  no  right  to  grumble 
at  them.” 

“  You  never  do  grumble.  Rose ;  leastways,  I  never  heard  you,”  said  Ben,  who 
was  as  truthful  as  he  was  tender. 

I  try  not ;  but  sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  things  to  be  better,  and 
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then  I  think  of  you,  Ben,  and  all  your  kindness,  and  I  feel  ashamed  of  being  down¬ 
hearted.  But  here  we  are  at  home — please  knock  very  gentle,  in  case  we  sliould 
wake  poor  mother ;  she  sleeps  so  light.  And,  Ben,  you  won’t  bear  any  malice  about 
to-night,  will  you  ?”  pleaile<l  Rose,  as  he  stood  over  her  waiting  to  say  good-bye. 
“  I  sha’n’t.” 

“  You’re  an  angel,  if  ever  there  was  one,”  answered  Ben,  stooping  to  draw  her 
close  to  his  warm,  honest  heart.  “  God  bless  you.  Rose.” 

“  And  you  too,  Ben.” 

“  Oh  !  it  don’t  signify  about  me ;  I’d  rather  you  had  it  all.” 

And  Ben  felt  so  ashamed  that  the  great  tears  of  love  overflowing  his  eyes  should 
bosetm  by  another  man,  that  he  dodged  round  the  corner  and  disappeared,  just  as 
Seth  Woodman  opened  the  door  and  let  his  daughter  into  the  house. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

A  DHAWN  GAME. 

A  somtERLY  win<l  and  a  cloudy  sky  heralded  in  auspiciou.sly  the  first  grand 
meet  of  the  East  Luffshire  hounds.  There  had  already  been  some  cub-hunting, 
but  now  the  season  was  to  begin  in  right  good  earnest,  and  sportsmen  welcomed 
eagerly  the  promised  pleasures. 

Jack  Dawes  merely  existed  all  the  summer,  but  he  began  to  live  as  soon  as  he 
might  lift  the  gun  to  his  shoulder,  or  guide  his  hunter  across  country  at  the  risk  of 
neck  and  limbs.  Booted  up  to  the  knees,  with  sliarp  spurs  at  his  heels  and  a  red 
coat  on  his  back.  Jack  stood  this  morning  on  the  steps  in  front  of  his  house,  waiting 
until  Anna  should  be  pleased  to  appear. 

“  Now,  then.  Nan  !”  he  kept  bawling  out ;  but,  finding  his  sxmimons  had  no 
effect,  he  delivered  himself  of  a  “  Confound  the  girl !”  not  viciously  at  all,  but 
merely  for  the  sake  of  relieving  his  own  mind.  In  another  minute  Mias  Dawes 
joined  him,  looking  remarkably  well  in  her  trim  riding-habit  and  jaunty  hat. 
Jack  put  the  end  of  his  w'hip  into  his  mouth,  and  sounded  an  emphatic  whistle, 
which  was  responded  to  in  less  than  a  minute  by  two  grooms  leading  the  horses. 

Jack  and  his  sister  started  very  quietly,  reserving  their  horses  in  order  that  they 
might  be  fresh  for  the  grand  business  of  the  day.  Hie  hounds  were  to  meet  in 
Beech  wood  Park,  the  master  being  a  brother  magistrate  .and  also  a  personal  friend 
of  Mr.  Marsh’s. 

A  breakfast  of  jwovisions  sufficient  to  s.ati8fy  .all  comers,  and  tempt  all  appe¬ 
tites,  had  been  prepared  at  the  manor-house;  but  Jack  Dawes  felt  too  sure  of 
meeting  Lord  Gillingham  there  to  c.are  to  partake  of  this  hospitiility,  and  joined 
the  other  gentlemen  on  the  lawn  with  his  sister  when  breakfast  was  over. 

Nina  had  never  followed  the  hounds  before,  but,  thirsting  for  some  excitement 
to  dull  the  gnawing  pain  at  her  heart,  she  had  decided  to  accompany  her  father  on 
this  occasion.  Mr.  Marsh  was  not  over-pleased  with  her  decision,  but  he  did  not 
oppose  it.  He  felt  that  she  might  possibly  djirc  him,  and,  though  he  was  realising 
perfectly  how  much  of  his  authority  h.ad  p.assed  from  him,  he  did  not  care  to  have 
it  actively  provetl ;  so  Nina  had  her  own  w.ay,  turning  a  dc.of  ear  to  K.atic’s  suppli¬ 
cations  and  her  mother’s  fears. 

Captain  Marsh  liad  heard  her  express  her  intention  of  following  the  hounds, 
and  perhaps  he  liad  not  believed  she  would  carry  it  into  effect,  for  he  looked  almost 
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as  inuoli  astoiiishoil  as  displeased  when  lie  met  her  in  the  liall  that  morning  duly 
eipiipped,  a  bright  red  feather  encircling  her  tiny  hat. 

“  Are  we,  then,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  to-day?”  he  inquired,  in 
a  tone  of  very  doubtful  satisfaction. 

“  And  why  not  ?” 

“  Because  1  had  hoped  that  you  would  do  nothing  of  which  you  knew  your 
father  to  disapprove.” 

“  Or,  nather,  of  which  I  knew  Capbiin  Marsh  to  disapprove.” 

“  No,  I  did  not  mean  that.  I  am  perfectly  aware  tliat  I  have  no  claim  upon 
you ;  if  I  had,  you  may  be  sure  I  should  speak  in  a  more  decided  way.  Did  you 
belong  to  me,  I  would  not  j^ermit  this  risk  to  your  neck  and  your  reputation.” 

“  Your  notions  are  so  antediluvian,”  said  Nina  scornfully.  “  Your  mother  must 
have  been  a  sister  of  No.ah’8  at  least.” 

“  Nina,  sjiarc  my  mother — remember  she  is  de;wl,”  answered  Cyril  in  a  tone  of 
deep  feeling.  “  Any  light  mention  of  her  name  is  the  worst  pain  you  can  give  me.” 

“I  am  very,  very  sorry;  I  spoke  without  thought,”  said  Nina,  stretching  out 
her  hand  towards  him  with  something  of  her  old  impulsive  sweetness.  “You 
could  not  think  I  meant  that.” 

“  Oh,  Nina,  why  will  you  not  be  always  like  this?”  he  exclaimed  as  he  grasped 
the  hand  offered  him  with  an  ardour  that  wiis  irrepressible.  “  Why  will  you  deny 
your  better  self — turning  my  love  into  passion  one  minute,  and  into  hatred  the 
next?  Surely  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  try  so  many  moods  when  this  one  becomes 
you  so  well.  Nature  has  given  you  such  a  very  sweet  grace — a  grace  tliat  may  be 
always  used  without  losing  one  shade  of  its  gloss,  one  iota  of  its  clumm.  To  be 
taken  into  an  honest  man’s  heart,  to  be  kept  and  cherished  there  with  a  love  that 
is  almost  fierce  in  its  fire  and  puissance — is  this  nothing  to  you,  Nina?  Can  you 
stand  alone,  with  no  one  to  rejoice  in  your  beauty  because  it  is  his  own,  and 
sanctified  to  the  ‘  quiet  uses  of  domestic  life  ?’  Nina,  I  tell  you  that  you,  above  all 
women,  are  dependent  upon  love ;  that  even  as  you  shut  your  heart  against  it  you 
yearn  for  it  too.  Do  not  turn  aside  cold  and  ungladdened  by  the  blessedness  of 
home  and  home  ties.  Do  you  know  what  old  age  is,  standing  shivering  and  deso¬ 
late  at  the  threshold  of  happier  people,  watching  their  joys  without  sharing  them, 
longing  to  pluck  the  crown  of  maternity  off  their  brows,  because  you  are  childless, 
and  desolate,  and  sorrowful,  with  no  husband  looking  on  you  as  a  better  and  dearer 
self,  no  little  ones  clinging  about  your  knees  and  calling  you  mother?  Nina,  my 
poor  child,  you  have  been  sore  tried  and  tempted,  perhaps  you  may  even  have 
sinned ;  but  I  can  forgive.  You  were  so  young,  it  was  hardly  your  fault ;  you 
were  imprudent.  Say,  child,  am  I  not  right  ?” 

“  Childless,  and  desolate,  and  sorrowful” — he  luul  taught  her  in  words  tembly 
true  what  her  future  must  be.  She  had  no  answer  for  his  questions.  What  coidd 
she  say  ?  She  only  stood  mute  before  him,  her  cheek  deadly  white  even  in  the 
shadow  of  the  red  plume. 

“  Sjjeak,  Nina,”  and  his  voice  was  low’  and  eager  as  he  bent  over  her,  until  his 
blonde  beard  almost  swept  her  cheek. 

“  What  am  I  to  say  ?” 

“  Say  that  you  can  conscientiously  accept  the  love  of  an  honest  man.” 

She  had  grown  suddenly  calm — the  calmness,  and  awe,  and  despair  of  the 
prisoner  listening  to  a  judge  pronouncing  doom.  > 
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“  1  cannot  answer  you,  Captain  Marsh,”  was  her  reply,  very  coldly  and  quietly 
spoken. 

“  And  I  ani  to  understand - ” 

“  Nothing — or,  rather,  anything  you  like.” 

“  And  you  can  give  up  your  future - ” 

“  I  must — to  the  past.” 

Her  face  had  softened  again  as  she  spoke  the  last  w'ords,  and  there  came  a  look 
of  wistful  tenderness  into  her  eyes,  almost  contradicting  her  words.  Captain 
Marsh  was  deeply  agitated,  his  love  and  his  pride  struggling  together  in  his 
heart  as  if  they  were  sworn  foes  who  had  met  at  last.  lie  was  still  bending  over 
her,  and  she  did  not  move,  when  Mrs.  Trent’s  door  suddenly  opene<l,  and  she 
came  out  into  the  hall.  There  was  an  expression  of  pity  as  well  as  reproach 
ill  her  face  as  she  went  up  to  Nina  and  said,  with  a  firmness  that  sounded  ahnost 
authoritative — 

“  They  are  all  ready  to  start,  miss ;  you  had  better  go.  Air.  Marsh  has 
inquired  for  you  two  or  three  times.” 

Nina  gathered  up  her  skirts,  stooped  to  recover  her  whip,  which  had  droppetl  to 
the  floor,  and  then  moved  swiftly  away.  When  she  had  disappeared,  Mrs.  Trent 
tmned  to  Captain  Marsh,  and  said  decidedly,  but  respectfully — 

“  Can  I  have  a  few  minutes’  conversation  with  you,  sir,  in  my  room  ?” 

“  I  am  almost  afraid  that  if,  as  you  say,  they  are  going  to  start  at  once,  I 
should  be  missed,”  answered  Captain  Marsh,  with  perfect  courtesy ;  “  but  I  can 
come  to  you  this  evening  after  the  first  dinner-bell  has  rung,  and  the  others  have 
gone  to  their  rooms.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir ;  I  shall  not  detain  you  long.” 

And  Mrs.  Trent  bow'ed,  and  re-entered  her  room.  Nina  was  already  mounteil 
when  Captain  Marsh  got  out.  The  scene  was  a  pretty  one  viewed  from  the  high 
step  of  the  old  manor-house.  The  impatient  hounds  were  gathered  in  a  knot  at 
the  farthest  end  of  the  lawn,  and  the  red  coats  of  the  himtsmen  gave  animation  to 
the  dark  background  of  dismantled  trees  and  russet  shrubs.  Nina  formed  a  fitting 
centre  to  the  group.  Her  beautiful  cheek  had  gained  a  sudden  flush  of  excitement, 
and  her  lips  were  apart,  whilst  her  plume  swayed  backwards  and  forwards  with  the 
motion  of  her  head. 

Captain  Alarsh  turned  from  her  with  a  feeling  of  shame  that  was  almost 
loathing  for  the  instant.  He  had  no  actual  certainty  for  all  his  terrible  fears,  but 
somehow,  looking  at  her  there  sitting  her  horse  with  an  case  that  had  something 
defiant  about  it,  with  that  red  glow  on  her  face,  and  strange  wild  gleam  in  her 
eyes,  Cyril  found  it  possible  to  believe  that  her  silence  under  his  questionings  had 
owned  a  motive  which  he  dared  not  misunderstand.  If  she  showed  herself  sad  and 
humble,  he  was  her  tyrant ;  but  the  instant  he  could  make  sure  that  she  was  feeling 
any  happiness  not  taken  directly  from  him,  if  he  saw  her  gladdening  others  by  her 
smiles,  and  enriching  them  with  the  memory  of  her  sweetness,  he  was  visited  by 
such  keen  pangs  of  jealous  rage  that  his  very  heart  within  him  felt  like  a  bitter, 
burning  load  of  jiain. 

He  mounted  his  horse,  scarcely  knowing  how  he  had  got  into  his  saddle,  and 
spurred  the  poor  bnite  until  it  reared  and  snorted  with  pain.  At  this  moment 
Lord  Gillingham,  who  had  not  joined  the  others  at  breakfast,  ns  Jack  Dawes 
had  supposed  he  would  do,  came  on  the  scene.  His  lordship  was  splendidly 
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mounted,  ae  he  was  sure  to  be,  but  looked  terribly  pale  and  wcun,  and  held  his 
reins  in  very  tremulous  fingers. 

The  hounds  now  galloped  off  with  their  noses  to  the  ground,  and  darted  into 
cover  at  Grassmcre  Wood,  about  a  mile  farther  on.  You  could  hear  the  soft 
whining  of  the  hounds,  and  the  rustle  and  stamping  of  horses’  feet  amongst  the 
dea<l  leaves  and  tangled  underwood.  Presently  a  stout  old  Reynard  was  hunted 
out  of  her  lair,  and  darted  through  the  wood,  and  into  some  meadows  of 
Mr.  Marsh's,  hotly  pursued  by  the  eager  dogs,  the  huntsmen  close  at  their  heels. 
Then  tlie  chase  began  in  real  earnest. 

The  poor  fox  was  sorely  pressed,  but  she  kept  up  a  brave  heart  all  through. 
She  never  once  turned  bock  to  measure  the  strength  of  her  enemies,  or  to  scan 
their  whereabouts,  but  kept  steadily  on,  marvelling  a  little,  perhaps,  that  what 
was  death  to  her  should  of  necessity  be  sport  to  them.  If  the  injustice  of  this 
principle  was  made  clear  to  her  keen  instincts,  the  knowledge  merely  generated  a 
feeling  of  defiance  which  served  to  increase  her  speed.  Perhaps,  too,  there  was 
another  thought  in  her  mind  of  the  plump  chicken  with  which  she  would  n^alc 
herself  after  her  exertions,  should  slie  escape— tasting  the  sweetness  of  revenge  at 
the  same  time  that  she  gratified  a  somewhat  fastidious  palate.  Certain  it  is  that 
she  began  to  distance  her  pursuers  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  and  presently 
the  hounds  were  seen  scampering  vaguely  in  all  directions,  having  lost  the  trace  of 
their  stunly  foe.  The  scent  was  not  to  be  regained,  and  the  huntsman,  perceiving 
this,  drew  off  the  dogs  to  loud  groans  of  disappointment  from  the  crowd.  But 
Reynard  ha<i  escaped,  and  could  creep  back  to  her  children  at  night,  and  tell  them 
of  her  perils ;  for  is  there  anything,  despised  and  hunted  though  it  be,  that  has  not 
a  true  and  tender  heart  towards  its  own  ?  ITie  shelter  of  a  mother’s  love  is  needful 
even  for  these,  and  I  cannot  tell  how  far  we  may  be  right  in  depriving  them  of  it 
for  our  own  amusement. 

But  old  English  sports,  they  say,  must  not  be  put  down  to  humour  tlie  scruples 
of  a  few  over-sensitive  people  who  have  more  nerves  than  sinews,  more  heart  than 
brains.  So  be  it,  then.  Even  Nina  staunchly  supported  this  doctrine  to-day,  in 
the  excitement  of  tlie  chase,  and  glowed  with  eagerness  like  the  rest  when  another 
fox  was  found  and  pursued  in  its  turn.  A  long  break-neck  scamper  over  hill 
and  dale,  hedge  and  ditch,  and  the  gallant  brute  was  caught  by  the  half-maddened 
hounds,  whose  fangs  were  soon  reddened  with  his  blood.  The  brusli  was  rescued 
in  time,  and  proudly  accepte<i  by  Anna  Dawes,  who  was,  as  usual,  in  at  the  death. 
A  few  mangled  shreds  of  the  unfortunate  fox  were  the  only  signs  left  (ff  the  animal’s 
endurance*  and  of  the  hunters’  prowess,  but  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  some  kinsman  was  found  to  edit  his  Remains.”  The  last  run  had 
been  long  and  spirited,  carrying  them  some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  home.  The 
horses  were  panting ;  so  were  their  riders.  None  of  them  cared  to  say  that  they 
had  had  enough,  but  there  was  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  in  their  jaded 
appearance.  It  was  verging  on  four  o’clock,  and  the  short  day  was  drawing  to  a 
close ;  a  thick  mist  clung  to  the  lowlands,  and  the  deep  moan  of  the  autumn  wind 
swept  mournfully  through  the  leafless  woods. 

The  reaction  that  follows  so  speedily  on  any  unusual  excitement  seemed  to 
brood  over  the  little  party  from  Beechwood  as  they  quietly  wcndetl  their  way 
nomeward.  Mr.  Marsh  and  Colonel  St.  Gem'ge  rode  some  few  yards  in  advance  of 
Nina  and  her  cousin.  Nina  was  pale  and  listless,  and  drooped  over  her  saddle  as  if 
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thoroughly  wearied  by  her  unwonted  exertions.  Captain  Marsh,  for  a  time, 
copied  her  nioo<l,  and  was  also  silent.  lie  was  not  impulsive  by  nature.  In 
8]>caking  wonls  of  love  to  Nina  whom  he  couhl  not  respect,  he,  according  to 
lier  assertion,  backed  by  his  own  unfailing  instinct,  had  been  guide<l  by  some 
strange  influence  it  filled  him  with  dismay  to  analyse.  We  know  that  when  a  nmn 
speaks  from  passion  alone  he  is  apt  to  regret  it  a  minute  afterwards,  and  to  feel, 
bendes,  a  keen  irribition  against  the  pi'rson  |wovoking  this  demonstration.  Captain 
Marsh  was  just  and  discreet  in  ordinary  cases ;  but  here,  where  he  felt  so  deeply, 
he  could  not  reason  ably.  1  lo  had  never  been  tried  in  this  way  l)efore ;  and 
perhajiB  Aristides  himself,  had  he  l>ocn  jealous  and  aixlent  by  nature,  might  never 
have  gained  the  title  of  “Just.”  It  is  quite  easy  to  balance  your  sympathies  con¬ 
scientiously  and  to  argue  logically  when  you  are  totally  dispmssionate,  but  love  is 
the  test  of  great  minds.  It  is  when  Samson  finds  himself  shorn  and  helpless  in  the 
hands  of  a  false  Delilah  that  all  the  violence  of  his  animal  nature  develops  itself, 
an<l  then  revenge  becomes  to  him  dearer  than  life — sweeter  than  hope. 

C'aptain  Marsh  was  always  ]>itiles3  after  he  had  l)cen  betrayed  into  confessions 
which  it  stung  him  to  know  were  so  true  and  irrepressible.  Nina's  attitude  was 
humble  and  dejected  enough,  but  it  gained  her  no  qtiarter.  Cjrril  kept  his  eyes 
steadily  on  her  face,  whilst  he  said,  in  a  cold,  measured  voice — 

“  Mrs.  Trent  knows  your  secret.” 

'I'hcrc  was  a  sudden  bright  flush  on  her  cheek,  biding  as  rapidly  as  it  came; 
then  she  turned  upon  him,  calm  and  white,  but  resentful. 

“  I  have  repeatedly  informed  you  that  I  did  not  care  for  your  interference  in 
my  affairs.  You  have  taken  a  most  unfair  advantage  of  me  once  already  to-day. 
Just  leave  me,  and  things  concerning  me,  alone  for  the  future,  if  you  can.  You 
are  nothing  to  me,  and  I  am  nothing  to  you.  There  are  two  sides  to  ev^  road — 
leave  me  mine,  and  cross  over  to  yoiw  own.” 

“  But  supposing  I  like  your  side  best - ” 

“  Then  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  you  that  you  are  no  gentleman. 
Captain  Marsli.” 

“  But  there  is  room  for  two  on  the  psith." 

“  Not  without  jostling  each  other.” 

“  Don’t  be  uncomfortable  on  my  account — I  don’t  mind  about  being  jostle*!,” 
answered  Cyril,  in  a  tone  of  cool  obstinacy. 

“  Then  I  do,”  retiunod  Nina. 

And,  giving  her  horse  a  sliarp  taste  of  the  whip,  she  cantered  up  to  her  father’s 
side,  and  accordc*!  marked  and  exclusive  attention  to  Colonel  St.  George  during 
the  rest  of  the  ride. 

“Who  won  this  time?”  inquire*!  Nina,  bending  down  to  her  cousui  as  he 
pushed  forward  to  help  her  alight. 

Thoe  was  a  gleam  of  mischief,  and  mockery,  and  triumph  seductively  mingled 
in  her  eyes,  and  the  sweetest  smile  on  her  parted  lips.  She  knew  she  was  beloved ; 
she  felt  her  power ;  and,  as  she  stooped  towards  him,  the  fragrance  of  her  breath 
thrilling  him  through  and  through  as  it  swept  across  his  check,  maybe  she  was 
realising,  too,  all  the  sweetness  that  may  lie  in  revenge. 

“  Well,  who  won  ?”  she  imperiously  reiterated. 

“  Neither,"  he  answered,  withdrawing  himself  from  her  in  resolute  stoicism — 
“  it  was  a  drawn  game.” 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

D.MIKNESS  MADE  VISIBLE. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  nearly  approaching  to  eagerness  that  Captain  Marsh 
preparoil  for  his  interview  with  Mra.  Trent.  The  ladies  had  retired  to  their 
respective  rooms ;  so  had  Colonel  St.  George.  Mr.  Marsh  was  in  the  library, 
settling  some  accounts  with  his  bailiff ;  the  butler  was  busy  in  his  pantry ;  so  that 
the  coast  was  left  clear  for  Captain  Marsh.  He  knocked  at  Mrs.  Trent’s  door, 
and  met  a  ready  summons  to  enter.  The  housekeeper  looked  pale,  but  was  calm 
and  dignified,  and  the  feeling  of  her  superiority  was  so  strongly  recalled  to  Captain 
Marsh's  mind  tliat  he  forbore  to  seat  himself  until  he  had  received  an  invitation. 

Mrs.  Trent  probably  understood  his  delicacy,  for  she  handed  him  a  chair,  and 
sat  down  herself.  Some  women  in  her  position  would  have  considered  it  necessary 
to  expatiate  largely  upon  the  liberty  she  hiid  ventured  to  take ;  but  Mrs.  Trent  had 
too  much  independence  and  self-respect  to  humble  herself  before  any  one.  Captain 
Marsh  would  not  have  been  there  if  he  had  seen  anything  lowering  to  his  own 
personal  dignity  in  confronting  his  uncle’s  housekeeper.  She  was  a  lady,  so  far  as 
appearance  and  manner  could  make  her  one,  and  Cyril  was  too  secure  of  his  own 
position  to  make  those  critical  distinctions  which  betray  self-made  men. 

Mrs.  Trent  began  the  conversation  in  a  tone  of  quiet  simplicity. 

“  I  know,  sir,  that  you  are  not  easily  deceived,  and  therefore  you  understood 
that  my  interruption  this  morning  was  the  result  of  a  fixed  design,  and  not  acci¬ 
dental,  as  might  have  been  supposed?” 

Yes,  this  much  I  understood,  certainly,  but  I  am  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  your 
motive.” 

“  Miss  Nina  is  not  free  to  accept  any  attention  from  you,  sir.” 

“  Is  the  obstacle  moral  or  legal  ?” 

“  I  cannot  answer  that  question.” 

“  Then  you  have  put  me  more  in  the  dark  than  ever,  Mrs.  Trent.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  Miss  Nina  does  not  perceive  any  legal  barrier  to  an  understanding 
between  us,  although  she  acknowledges  to  some  moral  impediment,  which,  at  times, 
she  allows  me  to  hope  may  be  surmounted.  I  am  not  apt  to  be  over-expansive, 
Mrs.  Trent,  but  it  is  useless  trying  to  conceal  that  which  you  already  know  so 
well ;  only  it  seems  to  me,  if  you  really  wish  to  benefit  cither  of  us,  you  must  be 
more  explicit.” 

“  Unfortunately,  sir,  I  am  so  placed  tliat  a  full  confidence  would  not  only  be  a 
personal  injury  to  myself,  but  rank  treachery  to  another.  I  must  give  my  warning 
without  explanation  or  comment.” 

“  I  cannot  see  my  way  out  of  all  these  mysteries,  and  they  perplex  and  pain 
me.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  might  expect  candour  from  my  cousin,  if  not  from  you.” 

“  There  are  some  things  that  a  woman  never  tells,"  answered  Mrs.  Trent,  with 
a  slight  constriction  of  her  firm  lips. 

But  you  must  remember  that,  in  leading  me  so  far  and  then  forsaking  me, 
you  leave  me  prey  to  a  suspicion  which  may  be  far  worse  than  the  truth." 

I  can  tell  you  this  much.  Captain  Marsh :  that  Misa  Nina  is  far  more  to  bo 
pitied  than  blamed — that  her  honour  is  stainless  in  the  eyes  of  God.  I'here  may 
be  something  worse  beyond,  but  with  this  I  have  no  right  to  deal.  She  judges 
herself,  perhaps,  as  no  one  cognisant  of  all 'the  circumstances  of  the  case 
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would  judge  her.  This  is  her  punislimcut,  and  I  devoutly  hope  tliat  it  may  go 
no  further.” 

“  Is  there  any  risk  of  this?” 

“  I  hardly  know ;  but  I  have  felt  for  some  time  as  if  we  were  all  sleeping  on  a 
volcano  which  might  any  day  break  out  into  full  fury.  If  that  hour  should  ever 
come  when  you  are  by,  remember  that  Miss  Nina  will  have  need  of  a  stout  heai't 
and  a  strong* arm  to  carry  her  through,  and  do  not  fail  her  in  her  greatest  iieril.” 

“  So  help  me  God  I  will  not !  And  now,  Mrs.  Trent,  before  I  leave,  will  you 
allow  me  to  be  impertinent  enough  to  ask  you  two  questions  about  yourself  ?” 

“  You  may  ask  them,  sir,  but  I  cannot  promise  to  answer  them.” 

“  Who  are  you?  (I  told  you  they  were  very  inqiertinent  ones)  and  what  is  your 
connexion  with  Colonel  St.  George?” 

“I  am  Mr.  Marsh’s  housekeeper,  and  I  have  no  connexion  with  Colonel 
St.  George.” 

“  But — excuse  me — I  saw  him  here,  in  your  room,  the  other  night.” 

“  You  have  also  done  me  the  favour  to  enter  my  room,  but  any  one  cognisant  of 
the  fact  would  make  a  great  mistake  if  he  reckonal  upon  any  connexion  between 
us  on  that  account.” 

“ Then  Colonel  St.  George  came  to  ask  the  same  question  as  myself?”  inquired 
Cyril,  his  curiosity  overbalancing  his  discretion. 

“  By  no  means.  He  had  known  me  in  happier  days,  and  it  was  some 
information  relative  to  the  past  that  we  met  to  discuss.  And  now.  Captain 
Marsh,”  added  Mrs.  Trent,  who  had  fallen  insensibly  into  the  tone  and  manner  of  an 
equal,  “  it  is  already  a  quarter  past  six,  and  Mr.  Marsh  dines  punctually  at  the 
half-hour ;  I  am  afraid  you  will  hardly  have  time  to  dress.” 

“  I  am  an  old  soldier,”  answered  Cyril,  with  a  faint  attempt  at  a  smile;  and  he 
went  out  from  this  interview,  through  which  he  had  expected  such  grand  results, 
not  only  disappointed,  but  more  perplexed  than  ever. 

Cyril  had  preserved  the  impression  that  Mrs.  Trent  and  Nina  were  playing  at 
cross  purposes.  The  fault  that  Nina  seemed  most  to  imply  Mrs.  Trent  had  denied 
for  her,  whilst  laying  stress  on  another  which  all  his  penetration  had  not  enabled 
him  to  discover.  And  yet,  whilst  all  these  miserable  complications  seemed  to  leave 
separate  stains  on  Nina’s  loveliness,  Cyril  did  not  blench  at  the  thought  of  his 
simple,  loyal  bond  with  Mrs.  Trent,  and  solemnly  renewed  his  oath  to  be  all  and 
everything  to  Nina  in  her  hour  of  need. 

Captain  Marsli  had  joined  the  family  circle,  and  it  wanted  but  two  minutes  of 
the  half-hour,  when  the  door  opened,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  butler  usherc*! 
in  Lord  Gillingham.  It  seemed  that  his  lordship’s  mare  had  cast  a  shoe  and  lamed 
itself  somewhat  early  in  the  day,  and,  as  it  was  a^  valuable  animal,  and  a  great 
favourite  with  its  master,  he  at  once  alighted,  and  led  it  quietly  to  the  nearest 
village.  Here  his  lordship  saw  it  shoed  himself,  put  it  into  the  inn  stables,  and 
sent  a  man  for  his  groom ;  but,  getting  tired  of  waiting,  the  earl,  who  was  not  the 
most  patient  of  peers,  finally  settled  to  walk  home. 

“  And  now,”  concluded  his  lordship,  with  a  frank  bonhomie  he  knew  well  how 
to  assume  upon  occasion,  “  I  am  fain  to  acknowledge  that  all  my  stoicism  gave  way 
at  the  view  of  your  bright  windows,  and  I,  therefore,  ventured  to  present  myself 
before  yon,  trusting  to  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Alaish  and  the  indulgence  of  the 
Indies ;”  and  he  glanced  apologetically  at  Ids  top-boots  as  he  spoke. 
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“  Don’t  mention  it,”  answered  Mr.  Marsh,  with  grave  courtesy.  “  I  am  sure 
we  all  feel  greatly  indebted  to  your  mare  for  breaking  down  so  opportunely.” 

“  Such  a  very  pleasant  surprise,”  murmured  little  Mrs.  Marsh,  scarcely  conscious 
of  her  own  insincerity.  She  was  not  apt  to  dislike  any  one,  but  Ixrrd  Gillingham, 
with  his  cold,  cynical  smile,  and  sneering  pleasantries,  was  her  especial  fear.  She 
drew  within  herself  at  tlie  mere  sound  of  his  approach.  Harmless  as  she  might  be, 
if  her  harmlessness  should  inconvenience  him,  she  had  just  penetration  enough  to 
see  that  even  her  sex  would  not  save  her.  A  gentle,  dependent,  timid  creature  like 
Mrs.  Marsh  might  be  murdered  by  harsh  words  as  easily  as  others  are  murdered 
with  poison  or  pistol,  and  she  had  always  a  shrinking  sensation  in  his  lordship’s 
presence  which  destroyed  all  her  comfort  for  the  time. 

I»rd  Gillingham  was  keener  than  most  men,  and  he  readily  perceived  that  he 
was  antagonistic  to  his  gentle  hostess.  But  this  was  a  matter  of  no  moment  to 
him.  She  never  ventured  to  have  a  will  of  her  own,  if  she  might  occasionally 
indulge  an  opinion.  TherefMe  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  fear  that  her  antipia- 
thies  would  in  any  way  damage  his  prospects. 

The  earl  was  unusually  demonstrative  to-night,  having  brought  his  intentions 
to  that  stage  which  necessitated  no  further  concealment.  He  kept  obstinately  at 
Nina’s  side,  his  bold  eyes  scarcely  quitting  her  face,  and  his  manner  so  marked 
that  it  was  impossible  to  misinterpret  his  meaning. 

Colonel  St.  George  watched  his  kinsman  uneasily  for  a  few  minutes,  then  crossed 
the  room,  and  planted  himself  on  Nina’s  other  side,  nearly  facing  the  earl.  His 
lordslup's  welcome  was  a  vicious  scowl.  At  first  their  warfare  was  dumb,  and  only 
carried  on  by  expressive  signs.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the  dog  in  the  m.anger — 
Colonel  St.  George  ha<l  no  especial  relish  for  the  bone  until  he  saw  it  likely  to  bo 
appropriated  by  another,  and  tlien  he  began  at  once  to  perceive  that  it  was  the  one 
of  all  others  to  tempt  and  gratify  his  appetite.  Nina  heard  the  low  grumblings  of 
the  rising  stonn,  and  began  to  tremble  for  her  own  security.  Seated  between  the 
two  combatants,  it  seemed  very  possible  that  she  might  catch,  at  least,  a  jmssing 
blow.  In  her  extremity  she  cast  a  look  of  passionate  appeal  at  Captain  Mandi, 
without  being  able  to  define  the  influence  that  governed  her. 

C3rrir8  measures  were  always  prompt  and  decisive.  In  a  second.bc  had  crossed 
tlie  room,  and  was  standing  in  front  of  Nina’s  cliair. 

“  My  aunt  is  begging  for  a  song ;  I  am  sure  you  will  oblige  her  and  us.  The 
]iiano  is  open — pray  let  me  lead  you  to  it.” 

Nina  rose  quickly  to  accept  his  offereil  arm,  but  not  so  quickly  that  she 
escaped  Uie  shot  launched  at  her  Oilversary. 

“  I  say,  St.  George,  where’s  the  marriage  certificate?” 

Nina  came  to  a  sharp  halt„  and  her  fingere  tightened  convulsively  on  C3rril's 
arm.  Her  companion  also  pause*!,  and  listened  eagerly  for  the  reply  which  his 
cousin  was  awaiting  with  a  scared  face  and  quivering  pulses. 

The  reply  came  forth  cool  and  scornful. 

“  I  have  already  told  your  lordship  that,  as  a  reward  for  the  interest  you  take 
in  my  affairs  and  my  morals,  you  should  have  a  sight  of  the  precious  document. 
I  shall  do  myself  the  honour  of  calling  upon  you  to-morrow  to  wish  yon  good-bye, 
and  will  bring  the  certificate  with  me,  in  order  that  you  may  examine  it  at  your 
leisure.” 

T^e  carl  gave  one  of  his  cynical  smiles,  whilst  Nina  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and 
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drew  Captain  Marsh  away.  A  minute  later  Lord  Gillingham  quitted  the  room, 
refusing  his  host's  pressing  offer  of  a  conveyance. 

“  That  Captain  Marsh  is  an  impudent  fellow,  but  he  is  not  dangerous,”  reflecte<l 
his  lordship,  whilst  walking  home  as  quickly  as  the  tenderness  of  his  gouty  foot  would 
allow.  “  It’s  quite  plain  that  Nina  doesn’t  care  a  straw  about  him,  and  it  would 
only  be  through  her  affection  for  him  that  he  could  be  inconvenient.  But  St. 
George  must  be  got  rid  of,  or  kept  under  in  some  way ;  he’s  aiming  at  high  game, 
it  seems  to  me ;  but  it  will  come  hard  if  a  coronet,  and  such  settlements  as  I  could 
offer,  slioukl  not  have  more  weight  in  a  woman’s  eyes  than  a  handsome  person  and 
an  insolent  demeanour.” 

Ilis  lordship  entered  the  house  at  this  stage,  and  turned  sharply  on  the  obse¬ 
quious  butler. 

“  Barnes,  why  wasn't  a  carriage  sent  for  me  ?” 

“We  didn’t  know  where  to  send,  my  lord.” 

“  You  might  liave  guessed  that  I  should  go  into  Mr.  Marsh’s.  It  is  a  deuced 
shame  to  have  a  set  of  people  about  one  who  can’t  imagine  anything,  to  save  their 
lives,  I  pay  you  to  think,  by  Jove !  and,  if  you  can’t  think,  you’d  letter  go  to  the 
devil  at  once,  and  have  done  with  it !  A  donkey  would  serve  me  as  well  as  you,  if 
eating,  and  drinking,  and  braying  are  all  I’m  to  expect.  There,  just  help  me  off 
with  my  coat,  will  you,  if  you’re  not  too  proud?  I  suppose  I  slrnll  have  to  attend 
upon  you  soon.  You’re  a  set  of  confoundedly  idle,  sleek  rascals,  you  servants.  I’ll 
clear  the  house  and  wait  upon  myself  for  the  future.” 

Barnes  kept  a  respectful  silence.  lie  was  too  accustomed  to  his  master’s 
unreasonable  moods  to  let  them  trouble  him  much.  The  current  threat  of  clearing 
the  house  was  quite  the  favourite  joke  in  the  servants’  hall. 

“  He’s  just  bad  enough  to  make  him  disagreeable,”  was  Barnes’s  inward 
reflection  as  he  opened  the  drawing-room  door  for  his  master.  “  He’ll  have  some 
brandy-and-water  presently,  and  then  he’ll  be  all  right.” 

Lord  Gillingham  went  up  to  the  fire,  and  bq^n  to  warm  himself,  whilst  Barnes 
waited  silently  at  the  end  of  the  room.  It  was  as  much  as  his  place  was  worth  for 
him  to  move  without  orders. 

His  lordship  kept  him  there  a  quarter  an  hour  to  a  second,  then  he  turned 
round  and  confronted  the  patient  butler. 

“  Do  I  take  brandy-and-water  of  an  evening,  or  don’t  I  ?”  inquired  the  carl,  in 
the  tone  of  a  perverse  and  irritable  child.  “  If  I  do,  get  it ;  if  I  don’t,  what  tlie 
devil’s  the  use  of  your  standing  staring  there?” 

Barnes  bowed  low,  then  withdrew.  In  a  few  minutes  he  had  returned  with  tlie 
spirit,  &c.,  on  a  silver  tray,  and  his  lordship  mixed  himself  a  glass. 

Then  Barnes  left  him  again.  In  about  an  hour  he  came  creeping  back  on 
tip-toe  to  reconnoitre,  and  found  his  master  lying  full  length  in  front  of  the  fire, 
his  head  on  a  stool.  So  poor  Barnes,  who  dared  not  go  to  bed  and  leave  the  earl 
in  this  dangerous  position,  replenished  the  fire,  picked  out  the  softest  chair  he  could 
find,  and  passed  the  night  watching  the  drunken  slumbers  of  the  prostrate  peer. 
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Amokg  the  many  ridiculous  sayings  ascribed  to  the  celebrated  Sir  William 
Curtis  was  that  he  once  proposed  at  a  civic  feast,  as  a  toast,  “  The  three  R’s,” 
meaning  “fJeading,  HYiting,  and  Arithmetic.”  These  branches  of  useful  knowledge 
are  generally  considered  to  be  the  most  simple  and  elementary ;  but  we  propose  to 
begin  a  little  earlier  still,  believing  that  at  the  present  day  even  ladies  require  a 
little  advice  as  to  the  art  of  talking.  Yes,  to  common  conversation  we  will  confine 
oiuselres.  Public  speaking,  or  rhetoric,  is  far  beyond  our  scope— at  least  on  this 
occasion. 

To  excel  in  conversation  is  the  greatest  grace  and  accomplishment  a  lady  can 
possess.  But  this,  to  its  full  extent,  so  evidently  depends  on  that  culture  of  mind, 
and,  indeed,  on  that  natural  talent  which  it  exceeds  our  power  to  impart,  that 
we  desire  to  speak  only  on  that  pleasing  and  perspicuous  mode  of  expreasion 
which  it  is  more  or  less  within  the  power  of  all  to  acquire. 

Certainly,  not  a  few  who  can  talk,  talk  too  much.  So  Sydney  Smith  was 
delighted  when  he  could  perceive  “  flashes  of  silence,”  as  he  humorously  expressed 
it,  in  the  more  subdued  conversation  of  the  voluble  Macaulay.  But  the  author  of 
the  “Analogy,”  Butler,  who  wrote  a  sermon  “  On  the  Management  of  the  Tongue,” 
fairly  reminds  us  that  one  even  lialf  part  of  conversation  consists  in  listening.  We 
would  go  further,  and  say,  that  the  most  charming  conversationalists  are  those  who 
contrive  to  convey  the  most  while  they  say  the  least :  the  art  is,  to  suggest  and  to 
elicit 

We  say  suggest,  for  we  know  ladies  whom  we  veritably  dread  to  meet.  To  ask 
them  a  question  is  like  touching  an  alarum — off  they  go  with  “  First  of  all  I  must 
tell  you,”  beginning  everything  at  the  beginning,  and  with  an  infinity  of  detail, 
leaving  nothing  to  your  imagination,  nor  trusting  the  most  obvious  inferences  to 
your  common  sense.  After  escaping  from  such  a  torrent  of  words,  how  refreshing 
is  it  to  take  refuge  in  the  composure  of  one  of  those  quiet  and  sympathetic  souls 
who  appear  intuitively  to  enter  into  all  your  thoughts  and  feelings,  who  touch  the 
right  chord,  and,  by  a  pleasing  association  of  ideas,  lead  your  mind  to  the  exact 
train  of  thought  which,  with  our  wordy  friend,  would  cost  you  a  page  of  Mrs. 
Trimmer !  The  same  Sydney  Smith  gave  an  excellent  rule  for  a  dinner  party,  and 
not  for  that  occasion  only,  as  to  the  limits  of  each  Bi)eech.  He  said,  “Never  talk 
above  half-a-minute  at  a  time,  though  you  may  get  as  many  half -minutes  as  you 
can.” 

This  subject  would  involve  a  lecture  on  common  sense  and  eommon  feeling. 
Still,  we  would  simply  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  serious  infliction 
with  which  all  who  are  conscious  of  lengthy  conversation  may  suspect  themselves 
of  visiting  their  friends.  Many  a  lady  have  we  heard  remark,  “We  had  such 
delightful  conversation,”  when  she  had  all  the  talk  to  herself,  and  reminded  us  of 
Madame  de  Staiil,  charmed  with  her  agreeable  companion  without  finding  out  that 
the  lady  was  dumb ! 

It  is  so  difficult  either  to  see  or  to  hear  ourselves,  and  to  detect  our  own  faults, 
especially  faults  in  conversation,  that  I  offer  a  useful  rule : — Always  suspect  that 
there  is  a  fault  when  you  have  made  yourself  the  subject  of  conversation.  “  Did  1 
not  overhear  you  using  rather  too  often  the  pronoun  I  ?”  said  a  sensible  mother  to 
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lier  daughter,  afUr  a  “  pleasant  evening.”  And  again,  “  The  conversation  apiK'ars 
to  have  been  very  much  about  you  and  your  ways  and  opinions.  I  hope  you  did 
not  in  any  manner  give  the  conversation  this  egotistical  direction.”  These  will 
serve  as  very  useful  hints. 

We  said,  also,  that  the  secret  of  conversation  was  to  elicit.  There  arc  some 
persons  so  truly  cougeuud — they  are  so  easy  to  converse  with.  They  deliver  us  of 
our  thoughts  as  some  buildings  deliver  us  of  our  voices.  They  never  misunderstand 
us ;  they  enter  into  the  humour  of  the  moment,  and  even  where  they  cannot  agree 
with  our  exact  conclusions,  they  dwell  on  the  points  they  believe  sound,  and  almost 
tempt  us  to  modify  the  points  on  which  they  differ.  Considering  how  few  and  far 
between  ideas  are  found  to  be  with  most  people,  and  the  time  their  opinions  have 
been  in  the  family,  it  shows  real  barbarity  to  set  about  demolishing  them  by  hard 
knock-down  arguments,  and  leaving  them  literally  not  a  leg  to  stand  on.  We 
commonly  find  persons  afraid  to  encounter  those  reputed  literary  or  very  clever. 
Tet  the  true-bred  lion  in  the  world  of  letters  is  a  very  harmless  animal.  Add  to 
this,  he  keeps  to  the  point,  never  flies  off  at  a  tangent,  or  is  in  the  least  surprised 
to  find  others  uninformed,  because  feelingly  aware  that  there  is  a  wide  ocean  of 
truth  which  no  living  man  can  ever  fathom. 

However,  we  liave  said  enough  about  the  tenderness  with  which  we  should 
wield  the  weapons  of  speech.  We  proccetl  to  show  how  a  pleasing  and  effective 
style  of  expression  may  be  acquired. 

Nothing  is  attained  without  practice  and  painstaking.  Boswell  once  remarketl 
to  Dr.  Johnson  that  he  was  continually  struck  w’ith  the  force  and  propriety  of  his 
way  of  expressing  himself.  The  doctor  replied,  that  he  Inul  long  been  accustomed, 
w  hen  time  allowed,  to  select  the  most  suitable  terms  tLat  he  could  recall  before  ho 
began  to  speak,  and  thus  a  choice  and  exact  phraseology  had  become  habitual. 

This  careful  habit  we  strongly  recommend,  though  we  must  not  forget  that, 
according  to  the  classical  proverb,  “  the  art  is  to  conceal  the  art.”  To  think  before 
you  speak,  instead  of  painfully  hesitating  in  quest  of  words  as  you  go  on,  is  reason¬ 
able  enough ;  but  any  studied  and  artificial  style  of  conversation  is  the  worst 
possible.  We  enter  society  to  enjoy  ease  and  freedom  of  thought,  and  nothing  is  so 
freezing  and  repulsive  as  to  be  addressed  with  a  flowery  affectotion  of  fine  words, 
or  with  any  “  dictionary  terms”  not  perfectly  natural  to  the  speivker.  No  doubt 
some  persons  will,  with  great  effect,  press  very  uncommon  w'ords  into  their  service, 
but  only  because  such  peculiar  words  appear  natural  to  a  peculiar  character  of  mind. 
It  is  not  more  stiirtling  to  hear  a  child  use  the  language  of  older  persons  tlian  it 
is  to  hear  very  commonplace  sentiments  paraded  in  the  formal  diction  of  a 
philosophical  treatise. 

Besides  thinking  of  our  words  before  we  begin  to  speak,  we  would  yet  more 
strongly  recommend  the  habit  of  forming  certain  sentences  anew  when  we  first 
find  ourselves  alone.  Try  how  much  better  you  could  have  expressed  yourself,  or, 
jx^rhape,  adopt  as  your  own,  and  learn  to  apply,  particular  words  or  phrases  which 
have  droppecl  from  the  person  with  whom  you  have  been  conversing.  In  this  way 
you  will  add  to  the  general  exactness,  as  well  as  to  the  case  and  elegance,  of  your 
conversation.  But  we  cannot  too  strongly  enforce  that  tlie  only  time  to  study 
language  is  in  your  silent  moments.  When  once  you  open  your  lips  you  must 
tliink  of  your  subject,  and  not  your  words.  Use  the  first  words  that  come  to  miml 
when  you  sjx'nk ;  but  endeavour  that  these  first  words  should  also  be  the  most  appro- 
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priatc  when  you  study.  If  once  you  begin  to  think  of  your  words  while  in  the  act 
of  speaking,  you  will  lose  all  fluency,  and  fall  into  an  affected  and  unnatural  style. 
Cicero  said  that  no  persons  wanted  words  on  subjects  with  which  they  were  quite 
familiar.  Certainly  not ;  because  until  we  have,  however  unconsciously,  brought 
our  ideas  to  the  test  of  words,  w'e  never  are  familiar  with  any  subject. 

When  we  spoke  of  adopting  the  words  of  others  as  our  own,  and  adding  them 
to  our  vocabulary,  we  assumed  what  all  persons  may  not  understand — that  without 
special  study  every  person  h.ns  a  limited  phraseology.  ITie  dictionary  of  a  language 
may  contain  thirty  thousand  words,  while  uneducated  persons  never  utter  above 
one  thousand  of  them  in  the  whole  coiuse  of  their  lives.  Milton’s  “  Paradise  Lost” 
contains  only  about  six  thousand,  Sluikspeare  about  ten  thousand.  So  with 
ordinary  talkers,  one  word  acts  many  parts.  Fox  said  of  Pitt,  “  Though  I  am 
mjrself  never  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  Pitt  has  not  only  a  word,  but  tfie  word — the  very 
word  to  express  his  meaning.”  And  this  command  of  language — to  have  ever 
ready  for  our  ideas,  not  only  a  mere  vague  and  general  expression,  but  the  most 
appropriate  and  vivid  term  that  the  language  affords — ^is  well  worth  time  and 
attention.  Johnson  said  of  Goldsmith,  when  speaking  of  his  very  negligent  style 
of  conversation,  “  Goldsmith,  for  instance,  would  say,  ‘  This  is  as  good  a  guinea  as 
over  was  born.’  Coined  he  ought  to  say ;  but  so  appropriate  a  word  as  ‘  coined’ 
would  never  occur  to  Goldsmith.” 

We  shall  naturally  be  asked  for  some  simple  rules  to  enable  each  person  to 
extend  and  enrich  his  own  vocabulary.  We  do  not  speak  of  knowing  and  readily 
understanding  the  words  we  read  or  hear — we  nearly  all  know  nineteen-twentietlis 
of  the  words  in  the  language  at  the  least ;  but  to  have  above  one-quarter  of  those 
words  ready  and  available  in  common  conversation  is  comparatively  rare. 

I’he  best  of  all  means  of  extending  omr  vocabulary  is  to  read  French,  or  any 
foreign  language,  into  English.  ITiis  compels  us  to  search  our  memory  for  new 
words ;  for  whereas,  in  speaking,  we  often  modify  the  idea  to  fall  within  the  limits  of 
our  powers  of  expression,  in  translating  we  are  compelled  to  find  words  to  fit  the 
idea.  In  the  former  case  we  use  only  our  own  words,  in  the  latter  we  must  keep 
pace  with  the  thoughts  of  our  author.  Therefore,  if  any  anxious  mother  has  been 
accustomed  to  complain  that  her  dear  boy  is  not  taught  English  at  a  classical 
school,  she  may  henceforth  have  the  comfort  of  reflecting  that  construing  Ijatin 
and  Greek  is  the  best  English  lesson  that  ever  was  invented.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
very  exercise  to  which  both  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  as  well  as  William  Pitt 
aseribed  their  rich  and  copious  style  of  public  spe.aking.  Mr.  Disraeli  says  of 
Canning,  that  he  had  at  command  the  largest  possible  number  of  terms,  both 
“  rich  and  rare’ — words  most  vivid  and  effective — really  spirit-stin-ing  words ;  for 
words  there  are,  as  every  poet  knows,  whose  sound  is  an  echo  to  the  sense — words 
that,  while  by  their  literal  meaning  they  convey  an  idea  to  the  mind,  have  also  a 
sound  and  association  which  are  like  music  to  the  ear  and  a  picture  to  the  eye — 
vivid,  graphic,  and  picturesque  words  that  make  you  almost  see  the  thing  described. 
All  translations  should  be  made,  for  this  purpose,  in  simple  conversational  English ; 
that  is,  in  familiar  household  words.  We  should  translate  as  nearly  as  possible  as 
if  we  were  endeavouring  to  convey  the  ideas  of  the  writer  in  the  style  most  e.Tsy 
and  natural  to  otirselves.  Indeed,  the  best  rule  for  all  composition  is  to  write  as 
you  tiilk.  Tnie  eloquence  avoids  all  heavy  liStinised  .and  uncommon  words.  Take 
any  be.aiitiful  passage  quoted  from  the  lips  of  an  orator,  and  you  will  find  that,  if 
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not  composed  entirely  of  simple  words,  at  least  the  simple  words  form  the  most 
effective  piart  of  it.  We  will  quote  one  passage  from  Canning,  giving  in  italics 
the  words  which  everyone  will  acknowledge  are  the  most  effective ;  the  same  words 
will  be  found  also  to  be  the  most  familiar,  and  from  the  homely  Saxon  clement  of 
our  language.  Canning,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  speaking  at  Plymouth, 
almost  in  sight  of  the  harbour : — 

“  Our  present  repose  is  no  more  a  proof  of  our  inability  to  act  than  the  state 
of  inertness  and  inactivity  in  which  I  have  seen  those  mighty  masses  that  Jioat  in 
the  waters  above  your  town  is  a  proof  that  they  are  devoid  of  strength  or  incapable 
of  being  fitted  for  action.  You  well  know,  gentlemen,  how  soon  one  of  those 
stupendous  masses  now  reposing  on  their  shadows  in  perfect  stillness — how  soon,  upon 
any  call  of  patriotism  or  of  necessity,  it  would  assume  the  likeness  of  an  animated 
thing,  instinct  with  life  and  motion — how  soon  it  would  ruffle,  as  it  were,  its  swelling 
plumage — how  quickly  it  would  put  forth  all  its  beauty  and  its  bravery,  collect  its 
scattered  elements  of  strength,  and  awake  its  dormant  thunders.  Such  as  is  one  of 
those  magnificent  machines  when  springing  from  inaction  into  a  display  of  its 
strength,  such  is  England  itself,  while,  apparently  passive  and  motionless,  she 
silently  causes  the  power  to  be  put  forth  on  an  adequate  occasion.” 

This  observation  suggests  another  rule  for  enriching  our  vocabulary,  and  also 
for  the  easy  flow  of  our  sentences. 

licam  by  heart  the  finest  passages  of  great  writers,  and  especially  all  the  most 
musical  parts,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recite  them  as  language  that  occurs  quite 
naturally,  without  an  effort  or  a  thought,  in  any  solitary  hour. 

M.  Bautain  says  that,  by  reading  the  beautiful  lines  and  the  harmonious 
sentences  of  elegant  writers,  and  by  freely  reciting  tliem,  we  unconsciously  imitate 
them,  and  gradually  fall  into  a  similar  style.  “  So  natimal  is  the  attraction  of  the 
beautiful,  and  so  strong  our  propensity  to  reproduce  whatever  pleases.”  ITiis 
forms  a  refined  taste  of  the  niceties  of  language  and  shades  of  style,  just  as  the  eye, 
once  accustomed  to  fine  forms,  can  no  longer  endure  any  grotesque  and  unmeaning 
strucUme. 

How  much,  then,  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  hours  of  our  youth  arc 
devoted  to  such  jargon  as  “  Valpy’s  Chronology,”  “  Grammar,”  and  “^langnall’s 
Questions,”  of  which  nine  parts  out  of  ten  are  worse  than  useless  to  learn  by  heart ! 
it  being  quite  sufficient  that  the  pupil  should  read  and  be  questioned  on  subjects 
merely  of  general  information.  The  effect  is  to  fill  the  mind  with  bad  sounds  and 
sentences,  when  it  might  be  stored  with  many  elegant  pieces — a  task  of  which  we  are 
often  impatient  in  later  life. 

Our  next  exercise  for  expression  is  the  constant  study  of  elegant  authors.  We 
learn  our  language  from  those  with  whom  we  converse.  Few  persons  consitler  to 
what  extent  they  are  guided  by  the  ear,  and  their  expressions  determined  by 
unconscious  imitation.  But  when  did  we  ever  hoar  a  pc-rson  used  only  to  vulgar 
society  speak  with  good  taste  ?  Six  months  on  the  Continent,  or  even  in  Ireland, 
invariably  betrays  a  new  element  in  the  conversation  of  tlie  tourist.  ITie  army,  the 
ntvy,  the  universities,  law,  and  physic — every  profession  stamps  its  own  charac¬ 
teristics,  both  in  words  and  thoughts.  We  may  converse  with  a  wide  circle  indeed, 
and  with  the  choicest  and  most  elegant  society,  by  means  of  books. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  that  we  shoukl  make  a  study 
of  pure  English,  so  many  are  the  words  and  plirases  which  are  creeping  into 
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general  use,  simply  because  tlie  ear  becomes  accustomed  to  them  before  the  reason 
lias  decided  on  their  pretensiona  On  this  subject  there  is  an  excellent  pa]'>er  by 
the  Dean  of  Canterbury  in  Good  Words,”  in  the  number  for  last  March.  Still, 
it  is  curious  to  observe  the  little  violations  of  taste  and  grammar  which  this  very 
paper  upon  taste  and  grammar  betrays.  For  instance — 

“Avoid  all  slang  words.  There  is  no  greater  nuisance  in  society  than  a  talker 
of  slang.”  Surely  this  is  rather  a  strong  and  a  very  ugly  expression.  The  dean 
uses  also  “  come  to  grief.”  This  reminds  me  of  a  very  sensible  distinction  I  once 
heard  from  a  young  lady  when  the  conversation  turned  upon  whether  in  novels 
it  was  allowable  and  natural  to  put  slang  expressions  in  the  speeches  of  ladies — 
“  Certainly  we  do  chatter  a  great  deal  of  slang  in  a  merry  humour,  but  it  looks 
very  different  in  a  letter,  and  yet  more  so  in  the  pages  of  a  book.”  This  is  true 
indeed;  and  the  reason  is  that,  unlike  the  wonis  of  a  sjeiker,  shing  in  a  writer 
appears  like  deliberate  vulgarity,  and  written  words  do  nut  admit  of  the  same 
apology  in  the  manner  or  in  the  occasion  which  always  pleads  the  excuse  of  persons 
of  refined  minds. 

The  dean  says  that  “  few  persona  can  manage  such  a  sentence  as  ‘  I  found  that 
it  was  she,’ though  grammatically  correct.”  And,  therefore,  what?  Why,  there¬ 
fore,  “  most  persons  who  are  not  pedants  will  find  themselves  saying,  ‘  I  found  that 
it  was  her.’  ”  From  this  I  must  dissent.  In  all  these  cases,  she  is  not  elegant,  and 
her  is  not  correct.  The  way  to  avoid  the  difficulty  is  to  use,  not  the  pronoun,  but 
the  noun  for  which  it  stands :  as,  “ It  was  my  sister”  or  “3//.ss  A."  as  the 
case  niay  be. 

The  dean  says,  again,  “  Observe  this  beautiful  piece  of  slip-shod  English.”  Why 
this  very  epithet  is  slip-shod !  and  is,  both  in  sound  and  sense,  a  term  by  no  means 
worthy  of  an  elegant  writer.  However,  the  learned  dean’s  pai)er  is  worth  reading. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  modern  fashion  of  young  ladies  talking — 
“  slang?”  We  are  sorry  to  write  the  word,  but  no  other  will  express  our  meaning. 

When  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  was  asked  for  a  shilling  for  a  gipsy,  that  his 
daughters  might  have  their  fortunes  told,  he  Siiid,  “  I  was  tired  of  being  always 
wise,  so  I  yielded  to  their  humour.”  In  the  same  spirit,  “  tired  of  being  always 
wise,”  we  liave  been  all  the  more  merry  for  hearing  a  young  lady  rather  wittily 
ajiply  some  cant  tenns  of  the  day,  just  brought  home  by  one  of  her  brothers  from 
Eton  or  from  Oxford.  But  when  the  same  terms  are  habitually  allowed  to 
supersede  the  usual  expressions  of  educated  ladies,  it  shows  a  very  weak  if  not 
a  very  vulgar  turn  of  mind ;  for  then  we  may  say  of  slang  with  ladies  wliat  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  said  of  swearing  with  gentlemen — “There  is  nothing  but  its 
wickedness  to  recommend  it.”  So  with  slang — there  is  nothing  but  its  vulgarity 
to  recommend  it.  If  it  ceased  to  be  vulgar  it  would  be  too  unmeaning  to  bo 
endmod.  So,  when  once  the  novelty  of  any  slang  term  is  p.vst,  no  lady,  and, 
indeed,  no  gentleman,  has  any  pretence  for  using  it. 

“  Talking  slang”  always  marks  a  very  empty  and  barren  mind.  No  one  can 
rememlwr  a  single  man  of  ready  wit  or  of  well-informed  mind  who  ever  conde¬ 
scended  to  use  such  senseless  expressions.  Such  persons  select  the  most  apt  ami 
appropriate  terms,  whereas  slang  terms  are  always  vague  and  general,  and  serve 
chiefly  to  save  careless  minds  the  trouble  of  a  thought,  or,  perhaps,  to  conceal 
ignorance  of  common  phraseology  and  common  subjects.  If  this  is  true  of 
gentlemen,  what  slnoll  we  aiy  of  ladies?  Why’,  simply  this — that,  if  they  cannot 
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rocommcnd  themselves  to  notice  without  an  affectation  of  vulgarity,  such  ladies  are 
in  a  pitiful  case  indeed.  But  these  are  days  of  so-called  “  fast’’  young  ladies — 
ladies  of  a  free  and  forward  manner,  who  deem  modesty  and  reserve  quite  out  of 
date ;  and,  after  witnessing  an  affectation  of  immodesty  in  manner,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  at  an  affectation  of  vulgarity  in  speech. 

We  would  also  raise  our  voice  against  certain  general  and  loose  expressions  of 
frequent  recurrence — habits  of  speech  which  most  ladies  would  carefully  avoid  if 
any  one  would  kindly  point  them  out.  I’hus,  “I  see— I  see,”  “  You  know — you 
know,”  and  “  All  that  sort  of  thing,"  are  instances  of  tricks  of  expression  into 
which  lathes  fall  tluough  a  negligent  habit,  and  simply  because  they  have  never 
been  taught  (ns  we  now  a.spire  to  teach)  that  a  good  command  of  proper  words  and 
a  pleasing  style  of  conversation  are  amongst  the  greatest  ornaments  of  ladies.  Aa 
to  the  last  introduction  of  “  Thanks — thanks,”  “  Yes,  thanks,”  “  No,  thanks,’’ 
since  the  street-sweepers  and  the  omnibus  men  have  adopted  these  very  silly  and 
ugly  monosyllable.^,  so  distressing  to  the  ear,  we  presume  their  days  are  drawing 
to  a  close. 

However,  on  this  subject  we  trust  wo  have  said  enough.  One  way  to  kill  the 
weeds  is  to  fertilise  the  ground  and  sow  good  seeds ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  no 
lady,  once  resolved  to  make  a  study  of  the  elegances  of  speech,  will  ever  allow  one 
slang  term  to  form  jiart  of  her  verbal  store. 

Never  adojit  new  words  when  the  old  are  sufficiently  expressive,  nor  Latinise«l 
wonls  when  you  have  an  equivalent  in  simple  Saxon.  “  I  know  a  party"  meaning 
one  person  ;  “  I  met  an  individual,”  meaning  “  a  man are  common  errors.  “  It 
soon  transpired"  for  “the  truth  appeared “dissolution,”  for  “death “  interment,” 
for  “  burial and  “  sustaining  a  bereavement  of  his  maternal  relative,”  instead  of 
“losing  his  mother;”  and  “attending  her  obsequies,”  instead  of  “going  to  the 
funeral” — these  fine  words  will  explain  our  meaning. 

As  to  authors  to  read  for  pure  English,  Addison  stands  first.  Goldsmith’s 
histories  deserve  a  preference  for  the  style,  and  his  histories  are  good  enough  for 
young  persons,  who  read  only  for  the  picturesque  parts  of  history.  It  is  time 
enough  to  read  critically  when  you  can  understand  the  philosophy  of  history. 
Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Pope,  Dryden,  Burke,  Southey,  and  even  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
are  each  and  all  deserving  to  be  counted  as  “a  well  of  English  undefiled.”  The 
study  of  these  authors  will  at  least  enable  us  to  discriminate  between  plain  and 
sensible  English  and  a  style  made  up  of  those  stereotyped  phrases,  with  an  absurd 
affectation  of  originality,  with  which  the  books  of  the  day  abound. 

“  There  are  people,”  says  I^andor,  “  who  think  they  write  and  speak  finely, 
merely  because  they  have  forgotten  the  language  in  which  their  fathers  and 
mothers  used  to  talk  to  them.”  Yet  in  this  language,  if  they  knew  how  to  use  it, 
lie  the  chief  power  ami  spirit-stirring  tones  of  an  effective  speaker.  De  Foe’s 
“  Robinson  Crusoe,”  Swift’s  “Gulliver’s  Travels,”  and  Bunyan’s  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress” 
are  among  the  books  in  which  many  generations  of  children,  as  well  as  of  oUler 
persons,  have  delighted.  The  same  works  have  been  recommended  by  liOrd 
Macaulay  and  others  as  treasuries  of  pure  English.  Is  it  not  a  remarkable  confir¬ 
mation  of  our  remarks  that  the  most  effective,  the  most  powerfully  enchanting 
works  should  prove  also  to  be  composed  in  the  simple  English  we  have  been  recom¬ 
mending? — that  English  which  the  “fine  school”  of  writers  and  of  speakers  is  so 
silly  as  to  endeavour  to  replace  by  a  verbose  and  affected  phniseology ! 
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THE  CROOKED  SHADOW. 

A  DANISH  STORY. 

IN  ELEVEN  PARTS. 

IV. 

An  icy  sea,  hiuhod,  drear,  silent — no  life  here,  or  sound  of  life.  A  vast 
expanse  of  frozen  waters,  heaped  here  and  there  with  ice  mountains,  and  marked 
by  uneven  ridges  of  rugged  ice.  Over  all  broods  a  darkness  like  night,  which  yet 
is  not  night ;  and  ever  and  anon  a  crash  Uko  Uving  thunder,  telling  of  the  fall  of 
some  toppling  iceberg,  springs  with  appalling  life  into  the  night,  and  then  dies, 
'rhe  terrible  sound  comes  leaping  into  the  silmce  like  the  cry  and  crack  of  doom, 
and  then  the  frozen  hills,  the  motionless  sea,  the  brooding  darkness,  sink  back  into 
their  cold  and  awful  sleep. 

The  sea  is  white,  but  not  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  for  the  darkness  of  the  northern 
sky  lends  it  a  deep  grey  tint,  colder  than  any  painter’s  skill  can  limn,  and  silence 
and  desolation  reign  over  it  like  an  eternal  death.  The  eye  pierces  far,  far 
through  the  clear  cold  starlight,  and  returns  to  itself  with  a  sense  aching, 

at  the  measureless  void,  the  chill  desolation,  the  drear  loneliness  of  this  voiceless 
waste. 

Suddenly  throe  lonely  figures  stand  out  clear  and  sharp  against  the  snow  like  the 
fantastic  figures  in  some  wild  phantasm.  They  carry  with  them  a  dim  light,  and 
jass  carefully  and  warily  on  the  rugged  and  broken  ridges  of  grey  ice. 

And  now  there  is  a  mysterious  stir  in  the  air,  a  shaking  and  clang  as  of  an 
unseen  army,  and  lo !  the  spears  of  the  northern  west  flash  into  the  sky ! 

They  spring  upwards,  they  dash  to  the  zenith,  they  glitter  and  quiver,  they 
glance  like  lightnings !  And  vexed  and  weary  as  the  vexed  soul  is  in  these  still 
seas,  yet  now  she  would  fain  cry  out  with  the  Prophet,  “  The  chariots  of  Israel, 
and  the  horsemen  thereof !” 

A  thousand  crimson  banners  floating  in  rosy  light,  an  army  of  glittering  spears, 
and  flashing  swords  gleaming  in  gold  and  orange,  span  the  sky  in  one  vast  arch  of 
glory.  Darkness  flees  away  before  the  face  of  this  shining  host,  and  the  grey  cold 
sea  flushes  with  a  rosy  lustre. 

The  three  lonely  wayfarers  utter  a  hasty  thanksgiving,  and  hurry  forward  in  a 
restless,  uncertain  manner,  as  though  they  knew  not  on  which  side  to  turn  their 
steps. 

Now  they  pause  to  consult  together,  and  their  voices  sound  wonderfully  distinct 
in  that  clear  atmosphere. 

‘*It  is  useless,”  said  the  elder  man,  putting  down  his  lantern,  and  beating 
his  arms  together  to  warm  them,  “  it  is  useless  to  wander  to  and  fro  like  this.  The 
great  field  of  ice  to  the  south  has  evideutly  shifted,  and,  may  be,  carried  the  ship 
along  with  it,  or  made  a  passage  for  her  to  escape,  and  on  which  side  we  are  to 
bear  up  to  find  her  we  know  no  mesre  than  the  dead.  I  tell  you  our  only 
chance  is  in  their  sending  out  a  party  to  search  for  us,  and  we  may  as  well 
be  found  resting  as  walking ;  mr,  if  it  come  to  the  worst,  as  well  die  sitting  as 
standing.” 

He  stopped,  for  the  youngest  of  the  party,-  a  slight  boy  of  some  fifteen  years, 
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had  thrown  himself  wearily  on  a  ledge  of  ice,  with  his  young  face  hidden  in  liia 
hands,  and  as  the  man  finished  speaking  his  head  fell  heavily  forward,  while  a 
visible  tremor  shook  his  frame.  His  companions  looked  at  him  wistfully. 

“  He  will  die,”  whispered  the  first  speaker,  “  if  we  cannot  rouse  him.” 

The  boy  heard  him.  “  I  am  dying  now,  I  believe,”  he  siiid  in  a  faint  voice.  His 
fair  head  with  its  clustered  curls  drooped  lower  over  his  claspeil  hands,  while  his 
whole  attitude  expressed  the  final  prostration  of  hope  and  strength. 

“  Rouse  yourself,  my  boy,”  said  the  third  man — “  rouse  yourself,  not  only  for 
your  own  sake :  think  of  your  mother  and  home.” 

The  last  speaker  was  almost  as  fair,  though  not  as  young,  as  the  slight  boy 
whose  dying  energies  he  strove  to  awaken.  There  was  something  unexpressibly 
touching  in  his  voice  as  he  pronounced  the  word  “  mother.” 

“  Come,”  he  added,  laying  his  hand  gently  on  the  lad’s  shoulder ;  “  try  to  get  up 
and  walk.” 

The  boy  strove  to  rise,  but  the  effort  was  too  great  for  him;  he  fell  back 
senseless,  pale,  and  exhausted. 

Tlie  two  others  looked  at  each  other  in  bhiiik  despair,  while  the  crimson  light  of 
the  Aurora  Borealis  lit  up  their  faces  with  a  more  than  earthly  woe.  The  younger 
man  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  slight  figure  that  lay  numbed  and  scnsiless  on  the  ice, 
and  strove  to  pour  some  cordial  between  his  Ups. 

“  Heavens !”  cried  the  other,  “  what  are  you  doing?  It  is  the  last  drop  of  brandy 
in  the  flask.  Keep  it  for  the  living ;  don’t  waste  it  on  the  dead !” 

“  He  is  not  dead,”  answered  the  youth.  “  I  have  seen  men  in  my  country 
overcome  with  cold  Uke  this,  and  yet  recover.” 

“  I  tell  you  he'll  never  stir  again,”  repUedthe  mau,  shaking  his  head.  Let  us 
go  on :  it  is  the  sole  cliance  for  our  fives.  Judging  by  the  wind,  I  should  say  the 
ship  has  been  drifted  in  the  ice  to  the  south-west.  If  we  keep  steadily  to  that 
point,  I  believe  we  shall  meet  an  exploring  party  sent  to  search  for  us.  Come :  we 
liave  no  time  to  lose.” 

He  took  up  the  light  and  moved  a  step  or  two,  and  then  waited  for  his 
companion  to  follow. 

The  youth  was  still  kneeling  by  the  prostrate  form  of  the  young  cadet.  He 
raised  his  face,  and  even  there,  in  that  freezing  and  deathly  atmosphere,  the  warm 
heart  fliashed  it  to  a  kindly  crimson. 

“  Go,”  he  said.  “  Save  your  life  if  you  can,  but  I  stay  here.  I  cannot  leave 
him.  He  is  the  only  son  of  his  mother  ;  he  has  talked  of  her  to  me  many  a  time, 
while  I” — he  bent  his  face  low  over  his  friend — “  I  have  not  spoken  of  mine.” 

The  elder  man  expostulated,  intreated,  implored,  but  in  vain. 

“  Hark !”  he  cried,  as  crash  after  crash,  like  riven  thunder,  resounded  through 
the  still  darkness ;  “  the  ice  is  breaking  up :  it  is  certain  death  to  stay  here.” 

The  young  man  had  taken  off  his  coat,  and  wrapped  it  round  his  frozen  com¬ 
panion,  and  was  now  chafing  his  hands.  He  looked  up  from  his  good  work,  and  said 
quietly — 

“  No  matter ;  he  will  recover.  I  shall  stay.” 

You  are  mad — the  boy  is  dead,”  replied  the  elder  man,  as  he  brushed  his  eyes 
hastily  with  the  back  of  his  hard  hand.  “Nevertheless,  I  go ;  so  God  bless  you, 
comrade.” 

A  clasp  of  the  hand,  a  hurried  farewell,  and  the  sailor  moves  away,  carrying  the 
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lantern  low  aa  ho  walks,  lest  some  treacherous  rent  in  the  crackling  sea  should 
swallow  up  his  life. 

The  Aurora  fades  from  out  the  sky,  and  silent  darkness  falls  down  over  the  two 
lonely  figures  on  the  ice  awaiting  their  doom. 

On  that  same  day  the  woman  on  the  Swedish  mountain  marked  the  Northern 
Lights  as  they  flashed  into  life,  and  watched  them  die  away  in  a  long  trail  of  glory. 
As  she  sat  gazing  thus  on  the  darkening  sky,  a  shivering  fear  c(ept  about  her,  and 
a  vague  sense  of  solitude  fell  over  her,  that  solitude  where  silence  is  natimal,  and 
sound  a  terror.  Not  the  loneliness  of  the  mountain^de,  nor  even  of  its  riven  and 
desolate  }>eak,  but  a  loneliness  vast,  solemn,  and  still,  over  which  death  brooded. 

She  fell  on  her  knees  and  pnayed  for  her  child,  for  her  heart  told  her  the  King 
of  Terrors  was  near  at  his  right  hand,  and  was  threatening  to  strike. 


V. 

Months  have  passed  by — why  count  their  slow  saspense  and  aching  patience? 
She  lives  and  suffers  still. 

A  letter  for  her  is  at  the  village  post-office,  anti  she  must  e’en  come  down  and 
fetch  it  herself,  so  says  the  surly  postmaster,  an  old  man  who  loves  but  one  thing 
in  the  world — a  choice  violin,  on  which  he  discourses  such  sweet  music  that  angry 
travellers  forgive  him  everything,  and  forget  both  their  letters  and  their  cholcr  as 
they  staml  entranced  at  his  door  to  listen  to  his  strains. 

'Pile  woman  comes  and  knocks  timidly  at  that  surly  door,  while  a  little  behind 
her  stands  tlic  young  girl  her  friend.  Brave  girl,  who  fears  neither  contempt  nor 
wonder  os  she  stands  on  the  very  Crooked  Shadow  itself,  encouraging  that  poor 
broken  heart  with  a  smile  of  love  and  sympathy.  Another  timid  knock,  and 
another  wondrous  strain  from  the  old  violin  in  answer,  then  a  cowed  and  broken 
voice  cries  feebly — 

“  Mr.  Sebastian  Engelhart !  Oh,  I  pray  you,  sir - ” 

But  the  violin  utters  a  torrent  of  remonstrance,  and  sweeps  out  discord  and 
curses  on  her  as  she  slirinks  back  and  waits  patiently.  Is  she  not  used  to  bo 
patient  ? 

And  now  some  thought  of  the  mountain  comes  into  the  old  man's  mind,  mingled 
with  the  long  loneliness  of  the  outcast  woman.  Forthwith* the  violin  speaks 
of  the  nulling  torrent,  the  fall  of  the  avalanche,  the  scream  of  the  wild 
birds,  the  nutle  of  the  wind  in  the  dark  pine  woods,  and  among  all,  slow,  clear,  and 
untiring,  the  wail  of  a  woman.  It  rises,  it  falls,  it  weeps,  it  prays  that  long  note  of 
woe,  but  it  never  ceases;  and  the  old  man,  heart-broken  by  the  dolor  of  his 
music,  caresses  the  violin  as  though  it  were  grieved,  and  changes  the  theme  suddenly 
to  the  hymn  of  the  angel  carrying  Lazanu  in  his  bosom. 

How  it  calms  and  comforts  1  how  soothingly  it  drives  away  all  pain  and  sorrow  1 
AVh.at  hope  and  promise,  what  joy  unspeakable,  in  the  linked  sweetness  of  those 
Divine  sounds  as  they  breathe  peace  into  the  weary  soul,  now  reposing  beneath  the 
smile  of  the  angel  midway  in  his  flight  to  heaven  1 

The  hymn  floats  away  in  the  distance,  and  dies  among  the  clouds.  The  two 
listening  women  scarcely  know  it  has  ceased,  till  the  old  man,  with  tears  in  his  wild 
eyes — for  his  music,  not  for  them — presents  himself  at  the  door,  and  demands 
gruffly  what  they  want. 
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The  letter — only  the  letter.  He  gives  it,  and  they  hear  the  violin  scolding  and 
grumbling  discords  after  them  as  they  go  up  the  village  street  to  find  a  quiet  place 
in  which  to  read  it. 

O  God !  what  is  this  ? 

That  ever  she  should  live  to  have  a  letter  from  a  noble  lady  thanking  her ! — the 
woman  with  the  Crooked  Shadow ! — praising  her! — “  being  sure  that  so  good  a  son 
must  have  a  worthy  mother.” 

Her  hands  tremble,  her  lips  quiver,  her  thin  cheek  flushes  crimson. 

O  Heaven !  it  is  too  much !  And  there  is  such  a  thing  as  happiness,  and  joy  is 
not  a  dream ! 

They  read  the  letter  again  and  again. 

It  is  simply  a  mother’s  thanks  to  a  mother  for  the  life  of  an  only  son. 

The  writer  is  a  noble  English  lady  of  ancient  name  and  unsullied  lineage. 
She  tells  how  her  boy  woidd  have  perislied  but  for  the  young  Swede,  who  at  the 
risk  of  life,  and  more  than  life — for  docs  not  reason  give  way  in  such  appalling 
solitudes  V — had  remained  by  the  benumbed  and  fainting  sufferer  till  signs  of  life 
returned,  then  had  carried  him  through  perils  and  pain,  in  the  horror  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  fear  of  death,  on  an  uncertain,  a  lost  track,  never  flinching,  never 
thinking  of  relinquishing  his  bunlen  for  his  own  life’s  sake,  till,  after  tliree  hours  of 
a  toil  and  anguish  too  sharp  for  human  j^n  to  picture,  the  black  hull  of  the  ship 
loomed  out  of  the  mute,  terrible  whiteness,  the  gleam  of  lights  flashed  on  his  dazzled 
eyes,  a  hearty  cheer  rang  in  his  fainting  cars,  as,  laying  his  burden  gently  down,  he 
fell  senseless  at  his  comrade’s  feet. 

This  is  the  tale,  and  the  hushed  women  weep  while  they  read  it. 

The  happy  mother  in  England,  with  safety,  honour,  love,  and  troops  of  friends, 
counted  all  these  as  dross,  compared  to  her  restored  and  rescued  son. 

She  held  his  hand  while  she  wrote,  she  said. 

The  lonely  mother  in  Sweden,  without  honour,  without  friends,  without  her  son, 
read  these  words,  and  wept  siilently. 

Pardon  her.  This,  her  first  cup  of  joy,  was  mingled  with  the  gall  of  contrast, 
and  the  anguish  of  absence  and  longing. 

The  news  spread  apace,  and  surely  the  Shadow  was  straightening,  for  a  wonum 
who  had  once  been  her  friend  stopped  her  on  her  next  errand  to  the  village,  and 
spoke. 

I  wish  you  well,  Kaomi.  1  am  glad  your  son  is  so  brave.  Out  of  bitterness 
God  has  brought  a  blessing.” 

The  woman  with  the  Crooked  Shadow  bowed  her  head  meekly,  and  thanked  her 
as  she  passed  on. 

liettcrs  from  her  son  told  cheerfully  of  his  hopes  and  prospects,  and  spoke  with 
pride  of  his  commission  in  the  English  navy — that  mighty  navy  whose  daring, 
whose  endurance,  whose  wondrous  bravery,  had  placed  England  on  the  pinnacle  of 
nations,  and  brought  a  tribute  world  to  her  feet. 

This  little  sunshine  was  granted  to  the  lone  woman's  long  night,  and  now  came 
winter  and  silence. 


VI. 

A  BELEAGUERED  city  in  India.  Without,  a  pack  of  ravening  wolves ;  within, 
discord,  famine,  and  pestilence. 
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Fainting  beneath  the  sultry  sun,  but  resolute,  unflindiing,  and  eager,  a  little 
band  of  Englishmen  are  on  the  march  to  relieve  the  captives  in  the  straitened  city. 
They  are  but  a  handful  of  men,  yet  their  renown  makes  them  a  host,  and  the  name 
of  their  leader  is  a  watchword  for  glory.  A  burning  desire  to  reach  the  foe  and 
rescue  the  shrinking  prisoners  shines  on  each  resolute  face,  and  though  they  be  few 
and  the  dusky  foe  many,  they  have  no  doubts.  With  them  to  come  k  to  conquer. 

A  halt,  and  the  men  fling  themselves  down  in  thankfulness  on  the  burnt  sward, 
and  shade  their  eyes  from  the  scorching  sun.  Tents  are  pit(died,  horses  tethered, 
and  rest  and  food  bring  back  smiles  to  many  a  weary  face,  when  a  man,  ^nt  with 
hard  riding,  gallops  into  the  little  camp. 

Hastily  they  take  him  to  their  chief,  and  soon  there  k  a  whkper  among  the 
dusty,  weary,  excited  men  that  the  city  can  hold  out  no  longer.  It  will  open  its  gates 
on  the  morrow  to  those  mutinous  and  murderous  men  who  howl  beneath  its  walls. 

A  hurried  council  k  held,  and  mournfully  the  chief  acknowledges  that  scarcely 
oven  by  a  miracle  can  he  bring  hk  men  and  ammunition  to  bear  on  that  pack  in 
time  to  save  the  failing  women,  the  weeping  children,  and  helpless  garrison  from 
the  fate  of  death,  or  worse. 

O  if  news  could  reach  them  that  succour  was  at  hand ! 

Could  they  but  know  who  was  coming,  even  the  wounded  and  the  dying  would 
stand  on  their  feet  with  a  new  life,  and  once  more  the  horde  would  be  beaten  back, 
till  the  handful  of  British  bayonets,  with  a  British  cheer,  fall  upon  and  scatter 
them. 

The  men  chafe  and  burn  with  fiery  impatience,  with  hands  clutching  their 
weapons  tightly,  while  they  stand  in  that  dead  silence  which  has  a  thousand  times 
mwe  fury  in  it  than  the  angry  cry  of  countless  voices. 

Suddenly  the  leader  speaks. 

“  Who  will  carry  a  message  to  the  beleaguered  city?” 

A  hundred  men  from  the  small  Naval  Brigade,  two  hundred  from  the  serried 
ranks  of  soldiers,  stand  forward,  and  each  would  be  that  man,  to  brave  death  in  a 
thousand  forms,  and  carry  the  news  which  means  life  and  sidety  to  the  fmnting 
city.  Among  these  volunteers  k  one  inured  to  mountain  climbing,  inured  to  cold 
and  heat,  rt^ardlese  of  fatigue  and  hunger,  fearless  in  danger,  desperate  in  valour, 
rich  in  resource. 

He  k  chosen.  And  a  cheer  rings  through  the  little  camp,  as,  mounted  on  the 
swiftest  horse,  he  gallops  away. 

A  man  who  has  travelled  by  wa3rs  impassable  to  all  save  a  mountaineer — a  man 
who  has  climbed  precipices  and  swum  torrents — who  has  dared  all  and  eveiything 
for  the  sake  of  speed  and  time — approaches  warily  the  camp  oi  a  sleeping  but 
rmorseless  enemy. 

Hope,  honour,  safety,  life  to  thousands,  hang  on  his  life,  and  he  who  never 
before  feared  death  now  trembles  at  the  thought,  which  meant  failure.  Anxiously 
he  adjusts  hk  dkguke,  examinee  hk  arms,  and,  standing  high  in  hk  stirrups,  scans 
the  beleaguered  city  wall ;  then  chooses  hk  path.  Unchallenged  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  then  discovered,  questioned,  and  attacked. 

Can  I  recount  thk?  Can  I  show  the  man  wounded  and  bleeding,  fighting 
desperately,  ever  nearing  the  gate,  beaten  down  and  rising  again,  cut  and  gashed, 
but  hopeful  and  strong  still  ? 
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No ;  I  cannot  tell  it.  Let  it  pass  itntold.  Such  things  hare  been,  and  mil  be, 
till  man  shall  learn  war  no  more. 

A  gallant  sortie  from  the  gate,  and  the  faint  and  wounded  man  is  rescued, 
carried  in,  and  borne  swiftly  along.  A  film  is  over  his  eyes,  a  deathly  sickness  at 
his  heart,  yet  lie  must  live — he  irill  live — long  enough,  at  least,  to  tell  his  tale. 
They  set  him  on  his  feet  before  the  brave  old  man,  the  governor  of  the  lost  city — 
hmisclf  dying — and,  while  two  hold  him  up,  he  tells  wiio  is  at  hand. 

As  he  speaks  forth  that  name— that  strong  tower  and  watchword — a  cheer 
bursts  from  the  fainting,  fantished  garrison,  and  he  knows,  as  he  falls  down  to  die, 
that  the  city  is  saved. 


Vli. 

We  are  on  the  mountain.  It  is  early  spring,  and  the  snow  falls  with  darkening, 
ceaseless  monotony.  There  are  no  footsteps  near  the  dwelling  of  the  woman ; 
untrodden  and  dazzling,  the  snow  lies  over  and  around  her,  an  emblem  of  the  fated 
circle  whose  cold  belt  separates  her  from  friendship  and  kindness.  She  knows, 
although  God  forgives,  man  neither  forgives  nor  forgets ;  so  she  lies  there  on  her 
sick  bed,  uncomplaining,  forsaken,  and  alone. 

What  is  this  coming  up  the  mountain,  making  its  way  through  snow  and 
danger? 

The  fiddle?  Surely  not!  And  yet — yes! — there  is  no  mistaking  those  rare 
tones,  and  the  rarer  skill  that  clangs  and  clashes  with  the  sound  of  battle,  mingled, 
as  before,  with  the  low,  unchanging  wail  of  a  woman. 

“  Here  are  tidings  for  thee — rise  and  open  to  us.” 

Is  it  the  man  who  speaks,  or  the  fiddle  that  utters  forth  a  joyous  chorus  of — 

“  Tidings  I  tidings !  The  widow’s  heart  shall  smg  for  joy,  and  they  that  mourn 
hliall  be  comforted.” 

“  Enter,”  she  says  feebly.  And  the  fiddle  steps  across  the  threshold  with  a  long, 
low  w’ail,  as  though  it  sighed  at  the  desolate  mournfulness  of  that  lone  dwelling. 
The  young  girl,  who  has  for  many  days  been  away  at  a  distant  village,  steps  before 
the  music  and  sits  by  the  bedside.  She  draws  forth  a  letter  and  a  newsjiaper,  at 
sight  of  which  the  fiddle  breaks  forth  into  a  joyous  strain,  and  the  woman  clasps 
her  hands  and  turns  pale. 

The  letter  was  from  a  man  whose  days,  when  he  wrote,  were  then  so  numbered 
tliat,  ere  the  mes.senger  had  carried  his  kind  words  many  leagues,  their  sand  was 
already  run  out.  And  his  country  had  scarcely  time  to  honour,  ere  she  had  also  to 
lament,  him.  He  bore  a  name  of  ancient  Danish  stock,  and  the  fiddle,  claiming  his 
ancestors  for  countrymen,  sang  out  his  praise  in  a  gathering  swell  of  triiunph. 

The  woman  sank  back  on  her  pillow,  faint  and  woe-struck 

“  Wounded  dangerously,  yet  not  without  hope  of  recovery.”  Her  white  lips 
whispered  the  words  again  and  again,  as  though  striving  to  understand  them  and 
derive  some  comfort  from  the  repetition  of  their  sound. 

The  young  girl  wept  without  speaking,  without  listening.  Her  arms  on  the 
bed,  her  face  hidden  in  them,  she  was  seeing  him  faint,  bleeding,  dying. 

So  do  women  ever  receive  tidings  of  that  honour  which  their  eager  voices  incite 
men  to  earn.  When  the  child  is  happy  by  their  side  they  think  only  of  the  glory ; 
when,  wounded  and  sorrowing,  the  man  is  absent,  they  remember  only  the  suffering. 
And  now  the  fiddle  began  to  murmur  and  complain. 
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“  I  came  up  to  behold  joy,  and  lo !  I  see  only  grief,”  it  said. 

The  young  girl  rose  softly,  and  answered  it  in  a  broken  voice — 

He  is  wounded,  he  is  ill  now,  Mr.  Sebastian ;  but  when  he  returns  home,  when 
he  shows  his  mother  his  medals — and  one  of  them  by  that  time  will  be  given  by 
the  Queen  of  England’s  own  hand — then  you  shall  see  real  joy.  He  will  not 
complain  then,”  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  the  fiddle. 

'fhe  sick  woman  raise  1  herself  on  her  pillow,  and  tried  to  thank  the  old  man 
for  his  kindness  in  coming. 

“  It  was  he  would  come,”  answered  Herr  Sebastian,  caressing  his  fiddle  lovingly. 
“  He  thought  it  would  be  a  rare  thing  to  see,  and  to  talk  of  to  me  afterwards  when 
we  two  are  alone.  But  he  is  disappointed,  he  is  sorrowful,  and  I  think  we’ll  go. 
Yes,  we’ll  get  down  the  mountain  while  the  sinking  daylight  yet  struggles  with  the 
snow.” 

The  fiddle  took  him  away  with  a  long,  low  note  of  reproach,  ending  in  a 
mournful  cadence  like  tears  of  pity,  amid  which  broke  in  the  trumpets  and  din  of 
battle,  with  the  old  wail  unchanging  amidst  all.  With  inexpressible  beauty  the 
music  floated  towards  them  through  the  mist  as  the  old  man  descended  the 
mountain,  but  ere  it  died  among  the  soft  falling  snow  the  wail  of  the  woman  had 
changed  to  the  song  of  the  angel. 

The  two  weepers  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  a  smile  shone  upon  their  tears. 

A  little  while  and  she  hears  he  is  coming  home,  if  not  quite  to  remove  the 
ciusc,  if  not  quite  to  straighten  the  Crooked  Shadow,  yet  to  comfort  and  console, 
and  by  the  light  of  his  glory  pale  and  weaken  the  memory  of  the  past. 


THE  WELL  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS. 

Oil,  spring  of  man;  miracles,  thy  blessed  waters  still 
Gush  onwards  to  the  noble  Boyne  from  the  base  of  Carrick-hill  I 
Bat  where's  the  pions  peasant’s  baud  to  train  the  clos'tring  shade 
Of  tlow’ring  briar  and  wild  white  rose  which  Natore  round  thee  laid  ? 

My  thoughts  revert  as  1  see  thee  neglected  and  decay'd 
To  the  md  time  when  'neath  thy  cross  the  holy  pilgrim  pray'd. 

One  eve  when  dipp’d  the  crimson  snn  down  slowly  in  the  west, 

A  timid  p^sant  maid  stole  forth,  in  Sunday  Idrtle  dress'd ; 

The  rose-tint  dwelt  upon  her  cheek,  on  her  lip  the  haw-bloom  shone. 

And  her  brow  wore  such  a  holy  calm  as  one  lores  to  look  upon : 

He.  modest  bosom  sought  the  told  of  her  snowy  kerchief  cross'd. 

But  to  those  eyes  so  dimm’d  in  hue  the  light  of  Heaven  was  lost ! 

Oft  did  she  yearn  within  her  heart  the  glorious  skv-  to  see. 

The  tinted  bud,  the  verdant  fields,  the  birds,  and  hamming  bee; 

Oft  did  she  wish  to  see  the  lips  which  spoke  in  tender  voice 
Words  of  love  to  her  list'ning  ear,  bidding  her  heart  rejoice  I 
Up  the  lone  vale  she  trembling  came,  with  fervent,  flutt’ring  heart. 

And  as  she  drew  near  Tuber  Crogh  Xeeve,  with  b^ntcons  lips  apart. 

She  breathed  a  prayer  of  trusting  faith  unto  her  merciful  God, 

Then  cross’d  her  brow,  and  humbly  knelt  to  kiss  the  shamrock  sod. 

Timidly  stole  her  soft  footfall  to  where  the  wild  rose  grew. 

And  as  she  touch'd  its  thorny  branch  she  stood  by  the  Well  she  knew; 

Her  bosom  heaved,  her  colour  paled,  awhile  she  seemed  to  think. 

With  hand  on  heart  then  lowly  bent,  o’er  the  spring's  mossy  brink. 

Her  dripping  fingers  bathed  her  eves;  next  moment  from  her  soul 
A  shriek  of  joy  burst  forth  to  tell  her  faith  bad  made  her  whole. 

K.  M.  G.  H. 


Has  it  ever  happened  that  a  fashion  has  been  set  by  any  distinguished  or 
notorious  person,  and  has  not  been  immediately  and  slavishly  followed  to  the  verge, 
and  even  beyond  the  verge,  of  absurdity  ?  No  matter  how  hideous  it  may  be,  or 
under  what  peculiar  circumstances  it  has  originated,  any  alteration  of  a  prevailing 
mode,  which  would  be  laughed  to  scorn  as  an  error  in  taste  on  the  part  of  a  mere 
fashionable  aspirant,  is  eagerly  adopted  by  a  crowd  of  imitators  when  it  has  once 
appeare*!  in  connexion  with  somebody  who  is  sufficiently  exalted  in  society  to  con¬ 
sult  his  or  her  own  bastes — sufficiently  artistic  to  recognise  the  sort  of  dress  and 
arrangement  most  suitable  to  face  or  figure ;  or,  being  on  the  highest  pcilestal  of  all, 
is  unfortunately  compelled,  by  reason  of  some  peculiar  jihysical  condition,  to  resort 
to  artihcial  means  of  concealing  that  condition  from  the  world. 

There  are  few  j)eople  who  have  not  heard  of  the  wen  in  the  royal  neck  which 
ushered  in  the  enormous  ruffs  that  bristle  throughout  the  whole  pictorial  history 
of  a  past  age.  To  a  similar  but  more  painful  accident  has  been  attributetl  the 
enormous  neckerchiefs,  or  “  poultices,”  as  they  were  too  graphically  called,  worn 
during  the  Regency ;  and  in  like  manner  a  wry  neck,  an  out-grown  shoulder,  and 
numerous  other  unhappy  defects  in  those  who,  by  their  position,  have  become 
leaders  of  fashion,  have  perpetuated  a  simulation  of  various  deformities,  such  as 
would  be  altogether  laughable  but  for  its  exhibiting  too  painfully  the  weakness  of 
hmnan  natiu-e.  Well,  this  is  one  side  of  this  part  of  the  question.  But  there  is  in 
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the  origin  of  this  fashionable  imitation  mueh  less  of  weakness,  and  infinitely  less  of 
meanness,  thiin  there  would  seem  to  be  at  first  sight.  Imagine  a  king  or  a  queen, 
whether  they  l)e  raonarehs  of  a  nation,  or  only  of  a  eertain  seetion  of  soeiety, 
standing  apart  in  aeknowledged  deformity  in  all  the  rigour  of  a  eostume  intended  only 
to  display  perfect  physical  beauty.  For  them  to  be  able  to  do  so,  and  yet  to 
retain  a  true  royal  dignity,  both  of  temper  and  carriage,  would  be  an  evidence  of 
such  regal  attributes  as  would  make  them  kings  and  queens  indeed,  apart  from  all 
external  trappings;  but  appreciation  of  such  virtues  could  little  be  expccte»l 
from  a  cotirt  which  would  not  endeavour  to  ameliorate  the  painful  singularity  by 
adopting  some  modification  of  costume  calculated  to  conceal  the  defect  of  their  most 
distinguished  companion. 

The  leader  would  in  such  a  case  be  one  of  the  least  selfish — the  followers  amongst 
the  most  selfish — of  mankind. 

Even  this  kindly  disposition  to  adapt  existing  ooatumc  to  the  wants  of  the 
leader  of  Fashion  luis  ite  limits,  however ;  and  the  sisviBli  toadyism  which  will  not 
only  adopt  but  exaggerate  a  deformity  has  been  too  often  displayed  to  havs  done 
honour  either  to  the  perceptions  of  the  nnfortiuiate  originator,  or  to  the  pure 
intentions  of  the  imHatons. 

But  thane  are  three  modes  of  evincing  a  iniMrable  desire  to  copy  exalted  or 
notoriosa  leaden,  and  to  carry  out  their  adaptations  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
jiropratew,  thus  confirming  those  “fashions”  that  prevent  a  natural,  a  graceful, 
and  cem  a  decent  costume  in  this  and  some  other  countries.  The  first  of  these  is 
that  ytrf  vulgar  and  disgusting  exaggeration  which  is  satisfied  with  no  limit  short 
of  the  prepoaterous. 

A  referenee  to  crinoline  is  as  superfluous  as  those  balloon  skirts  themselves. 
Everj’body  must  know  under  what  exceptional  circumstances  it  was  first  adopteil 
by  an  exalted  panonage  in  that  country  which  furnishes  some  of  the  best  and  the 
worst  fashions  in  the  world ;  most  men  recognisefl  the  implic<l  indelicacy  of  its 
adoption  in  exaggerated  amplitude  by  young  and  old;  every  ordinary  street 
jiassenger,  every  habitue  of  public  assemblies,  every  lounger  in  fashionable  resorts, 
must  deplore  the  immodesty  and  selfishness  which  it  seems  to  have  inaugurated  by 
its  utterly  absurd  dimensions,  .and  the  fact  of  its  being  entirely  beyond  the  control 
either  of  the  wearers  or  of  those  who  have  inevitably  to  .assist  in  its  disposal. 

ITie  results  of  these  immoderate  skirts,  more  or  less  inflexible,  in  busy  thorough¬ 
fares,  in  public  veliicles,  and  in  crowded  assemblies,  involve  either  tliat  a  large 
number  of  our  countrywomen  are  totally  unobservant  of  the  sort  of  notice  they 
provoke,  or  the  doubt  of  that  delicacy  with  which  they  have  hitherto  been  invested 
in  the  imaginations  of  men.  The  rccoids  of  exaggerated  crinoline  are  the  history 
of  painful  and  sudden  death — of  unyielding  and  exacting  selfislmess — of  indifference 
to  feminine  modi'sty  ;  and — and — the  sea  might  be  turned  into  ink,  and  its  shores  be 
laid  with  foolscap,  and  covered  with  the  smallest  of  sm.all  writing  on  tlie  subject, 
and  yet  the  veriest  drunken  beggar  would  appear  at  the  dock  of  a  jx)lice-court  with 
hoops  beneath  her  rags,  or  she  would  be  no  true  follower  of  fasliion. 

Another  peculLirity  of  the  votary  is  tluit  of  ruining,  by  some  grotesque  acces¬ 
sory,  or  some  change  df  form,  an  originally  attractive  and  graceful  garment,  or  by 
we.oring  it  without  considering  tl>e  fitness  of  time  and  place.  '1  he  intraluction 
of  the  pork-pie  hat  is  not  altogether  obscure,  aud  is  at  the  same  time  considered 
'.«ot  altogether  reputable;  yet  the  tiling  Hsclf  was,  in  its  piimitive  and  simple 
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form,  not  universally  unbecoming.  What  it  led  to  is  so  well  known  that  (as  it  has 
become  almost  a  thing  of  the  past)  we  need  scarcely  refer  to  it. 

And  this  very  fact  of  its  being  only  adapte<l  to  certain  expressions  of  face,  and 
hideously  ridiculous  in  combination  with  another  class  of  features,  leads  naturally 
to  the  third  consideration — that  of  a  servile  following  of  the  leader  who,  ailopting 
with  independent  taste  the  mode  most  suited  to  her  own  natural  appearance,  finds 
herself  outraged  by  a  million  caricatures,  mere  parodies  of  that  which  they  should 
never  hope  to  imitate. 

Nothing  affords  a  more  striking  illustration  of  this  than  the  scene  which 
suggested  our  own  illustration  at  the  head  of  another  page — the  new  fashion  of  wear¬ 
ing  the  hair  in  those  Alexandra  ringlets,  so  charming  when  the  two  full  rich  tresses 
droop  like  silken  snakes  over  a  shoulder  of  ivory,  often  so  provocative  of  merriment, 
not  to  say  contempt,  when  they  fall  like  limp  weeds  upon  a  spare  and  sinewy  neck, 
or  arc  remorselessly  twisted  into  unyielding  corkscrews. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  is  a  style  of  coiffure  which  suits  only  one  face  in  a 
hundred,  and  that  there  is  not  a  single  bad  point  in  the  face  which  it  does  not 
suit  that  is  not  mafle  more  conspicuous  by  it.  If  there  is  any  one  particular  part 
of  the  general  costume  in  which  each  m.ay  adopt  the  mode  best  suited  to  her  own 
facial  contour,  it  is  the  mode  of  arranging  the  hair.  'Lhere  are  a  dozen  pretty 
fashions,  few  of  which  have  ever  had  a  fair  trial,  since  ugliness  has  such  a  strange 
vitality,  and  the  natural  and  graceful  is  abandoned  for  some  fn^ak  of  a  leader ; 
and,  again,  the  ordinary  British  hairdresser  is  no  artist — is  usually  the  very  last 
who  can  suggest  the  form  of  ornament  which  will  be  most  suitable  to  any  parti¬ 
cular  face,  and,  in  utter  helplessness,  dresses  all  heads  alike  “  in  the  latest  style.” 
It  is  some  comfort  to  know  that  a  “  Hairdresser’s  Joiumal”  has  l)een  started,  and 
that  it  may,  at  no  distant  day,  be  the  means  of  enlightening  some  of  the 
“  professors”  as  to  a  few  of  the  first  principles  of  their  art. 

There  could  surely  have  been  few  more  painful  exhibitions  both  of  the  want  of 
judgment  in  this  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  inexorable  stupidity  which 
adopts  and  exaggerates  any  fashion  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  burlesque,  than  the 
recent  gathering  at  Guildhall. 

That  sweet  face  of  the  Princess  Alexandra  was  but  the  centre  of  many  other 
sweet  faces ;  but  they  were  not  all  susceptible  of  improvement  by  the  Alexandrine 
coiffure,  and  there  were  other  visages  which  only  needed  its  ailoption  to  insure  the 
unhappy  result  so  faithfully  represented  in  our  picture. 

When  it  was  fashionable  for  ladies  to  we.ar  “  patches”  the  little  black  sj)eck  of 
sticking-plaster  was  placed  nearest  the  most  attractive  feature,  so  that  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  fine  arch  of  an  eyebrow,  the  exquisite  chiselling  of  a  nose,  the 
dimple  of  a  cheek,  the  turn  of  a  chin,  the  laughing  bow  of  a  mouth.  There  was 
some  sort  of  wisdom  in  this ;  but  the  present  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  requires  a 
face  regular,  spirituelle^  and  yet  full  of*  repose.  When  it  is  remembered  how  few 
countenances  possess  these  distinctions,  it  may  occur  to  the  fair  votaries  of  every¬ 
thing  that  is  new  and  extravagantly  unsuitable  that  they  ha<l  l)ctter  devise  some 
other  means  of  carrying  out  their  game  of  “  Follow  my  leader.” 
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CHAPTER  YU. 

TOPAZES  AND  GARNETS. 

Varieties  of  the  topaz — Water-drops — Oriental  aqnamarines — Saxon  topazes — The  finest  known 
specimen — Superstitions  abont  the  topaz — The  garnet — Its  beautiful  colour — Value  of 
garnets — The  hyacinth — The  Bohemian  garnet — The  chrysolite — The  Oriental  amethyst. 

The  gems  vie  have  described  in  our  previous  articles  must  necessarily  be  recog¬ 
nised  everywhere  and  always  as  valuable  components  of  full  dress,  owing  to  their 
pre-eminent  qualities.  When  transparency,  brilliancy,  and  beautiful  colour  arc 
combined  with  excessive  hardness,  such  an  employment  was  inevitable.  As, 
however,  such  stones  have  become  very  expensive  from  the  mere  fact  of  their  value, 
other  stones  have  been  sought  for,  which  can  also  be  employed  as  ornaments,  even 
though  they  may  not  be  so  perfect.  If  their  lustre  is  not  always  of  the  highest 
degree,  to  compensate  fur  this  they  are  either  clear  and  transparent  or  of  a  splendid 
colour ;  and,  if  their  hardness  does  not  attain  that  of  the  former  stones — that  is  to 
say,  if  they  are  not  so  indestructible — their  price  is  not  so  high.  We  will  proceed 
to  describe  the  more  important  of  these  stones. 

the  TOPAZ. 

In  olden  times  we  find  mention  of  a  stone  which  was  caUed  the  topaz,  and  was 
said  to  exist  in  the  Island  of  Topazos  in  the  Red  Sea,  which  was  continually 
enveloped  in  a  fog.  Still,  it  is  probable  that  by  this  name  was  meant  the  stone 
which  we  now  call  chrysolite,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chrysolithus  of  the 
ancients,  which  Pliny  tells  us  was  of  a  golden  colour,  was  our  modem  tojxiz. 

However  this  may  be,  we  now  understand  by  the  name  of  topaz  a  gem  of  a 
truncated  prismatic  form,  the  hardest  of  all  hyaline  corindons,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ruby  and  sapphire.  It  is  of  a  whitish-yellow  colour,  extremely  trans¬ 
parent,  and  very  brilliant.  At  times  colourless  specimens  are  found,  and  are 
tlien  called  water-drops  (Pingo  iTagua,  grullle  (Peau)  ;  the  topaz  is  also  pale  blue, 
pale  red,  and  even  of  a  crimson  hue,  but  it  is  generally  yellow,  in  every  variety  of 
colour.  The  Saxon  topazes  are  mostly  pale  yellow,  the  Brazilian,  pinky  yellow. 
Tlie  most  esteemed  is  the  soft,  satin-like  hue,  which  seems  full  of  golden  spangles. 
The  colour  should  be  perfectly  clear  and  equal,  but  the  tint  is  different,  according 
to  the  place  where  it  is  found. 

As  the  refractive  power  of  the  topaz  is  considerable,  and  in  this  respect 
approaches  the  diamond,  water-drops  are  much  esteemed,  and  may,  when  cleverly 
cut,  be  palmed  off  on  inexperienced  persons  for  brilliants.  ITiey  are  found  in 
Brazil,  the  Ural,  and  Siberia ;  some  in  the  sand,  others  in  a  crystalline  fomi,  in 
rifts  of  granite  and  gneiss.  A  carat  of  cut  stones  fetches  15s.  Next  to 
these  the  dark  red-yellow  and  red  varieties  are  most  valued.  The  dark  red 
(Brazilian  rubies)  and  the  pale  yellow,  when  quite  clear,  fetch  as  much  as  water- 
drops,  so  that  fine  stones  of  10  to  12  carats  are  worth  from  50/.  to  CO/.  Bright 
red  and  paler  yellow  stones  fetch  about  half  this  amount. 

Very  frequently  pale  pink  topazes  arc  set,  whose  colour,  however,  is  not  natural. 
It  has  been  discovered  that  yellow  topazes,  when,  carefully  heated  in  a  crucible. 
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assume  a  pale  pink  hue,  without  breaking  or  turning  muddy.  In  England  these 
stones  are  rather  rare ;  but  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  the  women  of  the  lower 
classes  wear  heavy  earrings,  such  stones  may  be  frequently  seen  of  a  length  of  three 
to  four  inches. 

Perfectly  blue  and  greenish  topazes  are  foimd  as  pebbles  in  Rio  Belmonte,  in 
Brazil,  and  in  the  shape  of  large  crystals,  frequently  six  inches  in  diameter,  at 
Alabaschka,  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  at  Nerchinsk,  in  Siberia.  The  jewellers 
call  them,  on  account  of  their  fine  lustre,  real  or  Oriental  aquamarines ;  but  they 
are  not  so  valuable  as  the  reddish-yellow.  The  least  valued  of  all  are  the  pale 
yellow  Saxon  topazes.  They  were  discovered  during  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century,  in  an  isolated  rock  which  rises  in  a  forest  near  the  small  town  of 
Auerbach,  in  the  Saxon  Erz-gebirge.  Topazes  are  found  here  by  thousands  in  a 
crystalline  form  in  narrow  rifts,  which  run  in  all  directions  through  the  rock.  The 
pomp-loving  Saxou-Polish  nobility  tried  to  bring  these  gems  into  fashion,  but  did 
not  succeed,  for  the  colour  of  the  stones  was  too  pale,  and  the  lustre  not  sutlicieutly 
brilliant.  They  have  fallen  so  low  in  price  that  a  poimd  weight  of  them  will  only 
fetch  from  51.  to  61. 

The  most  valued  stones  are  the  yellow  and  red  Brazilian  topazes,  found  in 
private  excavations  at  Copao  do  Lanec,  Boa  Vista,  and  other  places  in  the  province 
of  Minas  Geraes  during  the  rainy  season — for  at  other  periods  there  is  no  water  in 
the  rivers — in  the  drift  of  a  disintegrated  slate.  In  this  way  about  two  tons  are 
collected  annually,  worth  on  the  spot  from  180/.  to  2.50/. 

Up  to  the  present,  no  large  and  pure  stones  have  been  found  ;  for  the  handsome 
octagonal  topaz  of  158  carats  in  weight,  which  the  travelling  jeweller,  Tavernier, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  describes  in  the  treasury  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and 
valued  at  10,000/.,  was  probably  what  is  called  an  Oriental  topaz  or  a  yellow 
sapphire.  Worthy  of  mention  here  is  the  large  uncut  topaz  in  the  Tortuguese 
treasury,  weighing  1,680  carats,  which  was  for  a  lengthened  period  passed  off 
as  a  diamond. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  all  sorts  of  peculiar  qualities  were  ascribed  to  the  topaz,  as, 
indeed,  to  most  gems.  A  topaz  Avas  said  to  have  l)een  presented  to  a  monastery  by 
the  noble  lAdy  Ilildegarde,  wife  of  Theodoric,  Count  of  Holland,  which  at  night 
emitted  so  brilliant  a  Ught,  that,  in  the  chapel  where  it  was  kept,  prayers  were  read 
without  the  aid  of  a  lamp.  The  topaz  lost  its  colour  in  the  presence  of  poisons.  It 
dispelled  enchantments  if  worn  on  the  left  arm  or  hung  round  the  neck,  set  in  gold. 
Worn  on  the  left  hand,  it  preserved  from  sensuality.  It  calmed  anger  and  frenzy. 
It  dispelled  night  terrors,  banislied  melancholy,  strengthened  the  intellect,  cured  of 
cowardice,  and  heightene<l  the  wit.  Its  medicinal  virtues  were  great.  Powdertnl 
and  taken  in  wine,  it  cured  asthma,  want  of  sleep,  and  various  other  maladic-s.  I.astly, 
according  to  the  “  Honest  Jeweller,”  a  German  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
“  the  virtue  and  internal  strength  of  the  topaz  are  said  to  increase  and  decrease  with 
the  moonlight,  and  consist  in  the  fact  that,  when  thrown  into  boiling  water,  it  at 
once  deprives  it  of  its  heat.  When  laid  with  anythuig  poisonous  it  loses  its  lustre, 
but  regains  it  so  soon  as  the  poison  is  removed.” 

THE  GAESET. 

The  name  gJU'net  is  of  modem  origin,  and  probably  is  derived  from  a  resem¬ 
blance  in  the  colour  of  the  stone  to  that  of  a  pomegranate  shell.  In  ancient  times 
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it  bore  the  name  of  carbuncHlus^  froiu  which  our  carbuncle  is  derived.  Jewelloi's 
(hstiiiguisli  three  varieties  of  this  gem — the  OrientiJ  garnet,  the  hyacinUi,  and  the 
Ilohemian  garnet. 

The  Oriental,  or  Sirian  garnet — so  called  from  the  city  of  Sirian,  in  Pegu — and 
also  known  as  the  ahnandine  and  carbuncle,  is  of  a  rich  blood-rod.  It  is  a  peculiar 
fact  tliat  its  colour  alters  in  candlelight,  and  assumes  au  orange  or  hrc-coloured 
tinge.  Hence  the  ancients  compared  it  Avith  a  glowing  coal.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  is  always  dark,  so  that  transpaieney  and  lustre  are  less  manifest  tlian 
might  be  expected  from  its  refractive  power.  Hence  it  is  never  cut  in  heavy  masses, 
but  mostly  in  a  flat,  tabular  sliape.  It  is  also  frequently  cut  en  cabochon,  or  in 
facets,  and  hollowed  out  on  the  lower  side,  so  as  to  form  a  tliin  sliell.  It  is  customary 
to  line  this  hollow  with  a  sheet  of  gold  foil,  through  Avhich  the  garnet  assumes  a 
yellow  hue,  and  is  then  called  specially  a  carbuncle. 

Gai'ucts  are  composed  of  silex,  alumina,  and  a  small  proportion  of  oxide  of 
iron,  from  whicli  they  derive  tlieir  beautiful  coloui'.  When  there  is  iui  excess  of  it, 
their  play  and  splendour  arc  injiu’cd,  and  the  colour  is  of  a  reddish-brown.  As 
Maehime  de  Barrera  informs  us,  the  perfection  of  all  gems  depends  less  on  the 
quality  of  their  component  |)arts  than  on  their  comjJete  solution  and  intricate 
combination,  'llic  alkiilised  cartlis — such  as  lime,  magnesia,  and,  still  better,  potash 
— seem  to  intervene  as  solvents ;  for  alumina,  completely  dissolved,  acquires  a 
crystallisation  of  which,  by  itself,  it  is  not  susceptible. 

The  Oriental  garnet  has  been,  from  the  earliest  period,  a  valued  gem  in  Persia, 
Arabia,  and  Turkey,  but  is  seldom  set  alone  in  those  countries.  Generally  it  is 
BiuTomided  by  turquoises  or  pearls.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  this 
sort  of  ornament — ^probably  in  consequence  of  the  Crusades  and  the  Italian  trade 
Avith  the  East— came  to  Europe,  and  gradually  became  liked  ;  and  about  twenty 
years  ago  the  old  fashion  Avas  revived.  The  Orientals,  to  the  present  day,  have  the 
hilts  of  their  pistols,  dagger  s,  and  sabres,  and  even  their  saddle-cloths  and  pipe-stenrs, 
rlecoratod  in  this  manner. 

The  value  of  Oriental  garnets  is  not  great,  unices  they  are  of  extraordinary 
clearness.  Only  in  the  case  of  their  displaying  a  bright  and  fiery  colour  does  their 
value  rise  to  that  of  sapphires,  so  that  stones  of  five  carats  are  estimated  at  fifty 
ix>unds  and  upwards.  Dar  ker  stones  Irave  no  more  than  a  cutting  value.  Garnets, 
again,  differ  greatly  in  size  arrd  Irardncss.  Some  are  like  a  grain  of  sand,  others  the 
size  of  an  apple ;  some  aa  IU  scratch  quartz,  others,  on  the  contrary,  carr  be  scratched 
by  qirartz ;  some  are  transparent,  oUicrs  opaque.  The  prinritive  form  of  the  garnet 
is  the  rbouiboidal  dodecahedron.  The  garrret  is  itrfrrsiblc  in  the  blow-pipe,  and 
melts  down  to  a  black  crranrcl. 

The  hyacinth,  cancel  stone,  or  hessoiritc  is  distingirished  by  a  colour  varying 
from  honcy-ycllow  to  cinnamort.  Jlost  uncut  lumps  greatly  resemble  brown 
sugar-candy,  are  full  of  cracks,  and  possess  but  slight  brilliancy.  Clear  stones, 
liOAA-ever,  Avhen  cut,  have  a  fine  reddish  tinge,  which  is  only  visible  in  refracted 
light.  This  stone  is  more  tran82)arcnt  tlian  the  other  varieties  of  garnet,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  not  so  lustrous.  The  hyacinth  of  the  jewellers,  which  must  not 
be  confounded  Avith  the  hyacinth,  or  zircon,  of  mineralogists,  a  rarely-cut  stone,  is 
found  in  small  cryshds  in  the  island  of  Elba,  and  in  larger  masses — some  in  granite, 
others  in  riA'cr  sand — in  tlic  district  of  Madura,  in  Ceylon.  Impure  masses  are 
also  found,  in  blocks  several  feet  in  diameter,  in.  Piedmont  and  other  places.  Its 
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value  depends  on  the  size  of  the  gem,  a  stone  of  five  carats  being  worth  from  ten 
to  twelve  jwuuds.  Sucli  specimens,  however,  are  extremely  rare.  Hyacinths  are 
not  often  set  by  Uiemselves ;  they  are  usually  surrounded  with  brilliants,  and  set 
as  rings  or  breast-pins,  and  as  such  are  often  offered  as  presents  by  royalty,  in 
order  to  give  the  article  a  decent  size,  and  yet  no  excessive  value. 

The  Bohemian  garnet,  or  pyrope,  differs  greatly  from  the  former  tlirough  its 
colour ;  it  is  blood-red.  'J'he  darker  stones  are  less,  the  lighter  more,  transparent ; 
but  they  are  never  so  light  as  the  hyacinth,  aud  bear  a  greater  likenc'ss  to  the 
almandine.  Their  lustre  is  not  very  great,  but  is  heighteneil  by  a  plate  of  gold- 
foil.  For  this  reason  the  pyrope  is  usually  cut  in  rosettes ;  but  it  is  also  bored,  aud 
then  faceted  irregidarly  outside.  Such  garnets  have  been  worn  for  a  long  time  as 
necklaces,  but  now  they  are  beginning  to  be  cut  for  this  purix)8e  in  beads.  With 
the  exception  of  amber,  it  is  the  only  gem  treated  in  this  way  in  F.urojie;  in  the 
East  lighter-colourctl  sapphires  and  poorer  mbits  are  employed  in  the  same  way. 
Garnet  necklaces  are  not  only  ijopular  among  German  peasant  women,  but  are  also 
an  article  of  barter  in  Central  Africa. 

Bohemian  garnets  are  most  commonly  found  imbcddetl  in  serpentine,  but  are 
also  waslied  out  of  river  sand.  The  stones  are  sortetl  by  size,  calcuhiting  how  many 
go  to  the  ounce ;  thus  there  are  forty,  sixty,  and  up  to  four  hundred  to  the  ounce. 
I^arge  specimens  are  rare,  and  one  of  half-an-ounce  is  hardly  found  once  in  twenty 
yeais.  As  the  small  ones,  however,  are  found  in  large  quantities,  their  value  is  very 
small.  While  nine  to  twelve  sliillings  are  jmid  for  forty  to  the  ounce,  four  hundred 
to  the  ounce  are  worth  at  the  utmost  eighteenpence.  Were  the  Bohemian  garnets 
as  scarce  as  rubies,  they  would  be  much  more  esteemed. 

THE  CHUYSOLITE. 

The  topazes  of  the  ancients,  om-  modern  chiysolite,  or  peridot,  is  a  pleasing, 
but  not  highly- valued,  gem.  Its  coloim  is  a  yellowish-green,  varying  between 
pistachio  and  olive,  whence  it  has  also  l)ecn  chri8tene<l  the  olivine.  It  is  generally 
clear  and  brilliant,  but  not  particularly  hard,  and,  in  consequence,  wears  away,  and 
soon  loses  its  polisli.  This  decreases  its  value,  aud  hence  the  French  lapidaries  say 
the  man  who  has  two  peridots  has  one  too  many.  It  is  usually  fiiccted,  and  large 
stones  are  used  for  rings  aud  pins,  surrounded  with  brilliants.  A  handsome  stone, 
about  three-quarters  df  a  square  inch,  was  recently  sold  in  FiU'is  for  five 
guineas. 

Chrysolites  are  usually  found  in  fragments  of  crystal  in  river  sand,  and  the 
principal  stones  come  from  Upper  Egypt,  India,  and  Brazil.  Others  of  a  celestial 
origin  have  been  found  also  in  falling  mitsses  of  iron.  The  celebrated  Pallas  was 
the  first  to  find  in  Siberia  such  a  meteoric  mass  of  iron  which  was  filled  with  chry¬ 
solites.  A  German  miner  of  the  name  of  Mettich  discovered  it  in  1749,  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  near  the  Yenisei.  It  was  a  block  weighing  above  a  thousand  pounds. 
The  blacksmith  of  the  nearest  village,  who  was  led  to  think,  from  the  peculiar 
malleability  of  the  iron,  that  it  probably  contained  something  more  valuable, 
dragged  it  home,  witii  great  difficulty,  to  his  cottage,  where  Pallas  found  it.  The 
chiysolites  in  it  are  mostly  of  the  size  of  a  pea — some  few  as  large  as  a  nut,  and 
are  generally  clear  and  transparent.  As  far  as  we  are  aware,  none  of  them  have 
as  yet  been  cut.  Still,  it  is  a  surprising  fact  that  not  one  of  our  earthly  beauties 
has  felt  an  inclination  to  decorate  her  person  with  these  heaven-descended  gems. 
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THE  AMETHYST. 

The  Oriental  amethyst  is  a  gem  of  the  most  beautiful  violet,  and  the  rarest  of 
all  the  hyalines — so  rare,  indeed,  that  before  the  revolution  of  1789,  M.  d’Augny, 
the  wealthy  financier,  was  the  only  private  person  known  to  possess  a  perfect  and 
beautiful  amethyst.  It  is  as  hard  as  the  ruby  and  sapphire,  with  which  it  also 
corresponds  in  form  and  specific  gravity.  It  is  so  remarkably  rich  in  colour,  and 
takes  so  brilliant  a  polish,  that  many  mineralogists  are  inclined  to  call  it  a  violet 
sapphire,  and  place  it  in  the  class  of  coloured  diamonds  or  rubies.-  The  Western  or 
ordinary  amethyst  of  trade  we  will  describe  more  particularly  when  we  discuss  the 
varieties  of  quartz. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OPAQUE  GEMS. 

The  tnrqnoiae — Its  valae  in  the  Middle  Ages — Its  supposed  qualities — Ben  Jonsou — Tooth 
tnrqnoiaes — Lapis  laznli — The  real  ultramarine — The  Lama  of  Thibet — Malachite — Mode  of 
treatment — Russian  lapidaries — Amber — Its  value  among  the  Romans— Present  value — The 
mines  and  fisheries — Peat-beds — Flies  in  amber — Medicinal  properties  of  amber. 

While  all  the  precious  stones  to  which  we  have  up  to  this  period  referred  dis¬ 
played  all  the  four  qualities  which  render  a  stone  precious — that  is  to  say,  bril¬ 
liancy,  transparency,  beautiful  colour,  and  hardness — there  are  others  which  are 
deficient  in  some  of  these  qualities,  and  yet  are  reckoned  among  precious  stones. 
We  will  first  examine  those  which  are  not  transparent,  and  at  the  same  time  possess 
but  slight  brilliancy. 

THE  TURQUOISE. 

This  stone  is  found  naturally  in  rough,  dense,  uncrystallised  masses,  which  are 
as  firm  as  porcelain,  but  have  not  such  a  vitreous  look.  It  is  light  blue,  some¬ 
times  approximating  to  azure,  at  others  slightly  green,  and  always  opaque.  The 
purer  and  deeper  the  blue  the  more  highly  is  it  valued.  Its  hardness  is  not  exces¬ 
sive,  for  it  is  slightly  below  that  of  the  ordinary  pebble,  but  it  takes  a  very  fine 
polish.  Its  chemical  nature  has  hitherto  remained  problematic,  and  the  different 
analyses  given  have  produced  results  varying  greatly  from  each  other.  The  only 
elements  invariably  presented  were  phosphate  of  alumina’,  oxide  of  copper,  and 
iron. 

The  turquoise  is  most  usually  cut  en  cahochon,  though  the  Persians  like  to  give 
it  a  slightly  conical  form.  Small  stones  are  but  of  trifling  value,  but  those  from 
the  size  of  a  pea  upwards  rapidly  rise  in  price ;  the  essential  points  are  the  purity 
and  colour  of  the  stone,  as  well  as  its  thickness.  At  the  sale  of  the  Marquis  de 
Dree’s  collection,  a  turquoise  measuring  not  quite  a  quarter  of  a  square  inch 
fetched  about  23f.  The  largest  turquoise,  three  inches  long  and  one  inch  in  breadth, 
is  in  the  Musciun  of  the  Imperial  Academy  at  Moscow.  The  turquoise  is  a  highly- 
valued  gem  in  Eastern  Europe,  Hungary,  Russia,  and  in  Turkey  and  the  East 
generally.  It  is  found  in  narrow  drifts  in  gravel  in  Eastern  Persia  to  the  west  of 
Nishapoor.  It  is  also  found  in  Silesia,  but  is,  imluckily,  of  a  yellowish-green  hue. 
Recently  an  English  traveller  brought  some  very  fine  turquoises  from  the  Arabian 
Desert,  where  they  are  said  to  be  found  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  of  splendid 
colour,  in  a  soft  sandstone.  Our  readers,  of  course,  remember  the  value  which 
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Shylock  Bet  on  hia  turquoise,  which  he  would  not  have  parted  with  for  a  wilderness 
of  monkeys. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  turquoise  was  a  highly 'Valued  gem,  to  which  extraordi¬ 
nary  qualities  were  ascribed.  It  protected  from  apoplexy,  reconciled  quarrelsome 
husbands  and  wives,  strengthened  the  sight,  &c.  Even  to  the  present  day  it  is 
believed  in  Russia  that  when  given  by  loving  hands  it  brings  good  fortune,  and 
gradually  pales  when  the  love  of  the  giver  decreases.  The  Orientals  make  amulets 
of  impure  stones  by  cutting  verses  from  the  Koran  on  the  flat  side  of  the  stone, 
and  filling  them  up  with  gold.  From  Madame  de  Barrera  we  take  the  following 
extract,  showing  in  what  esteem  this  gem  was  formerly  held : — 

“It  (a  turquoise)  had  been  for  thirty  years  in  possession  of  a  Spaniard,  who 
resided  within  a  short  distance  of  my  father's  house.  After  his  death  his  furniture 
and  effects  were  exposed  for  sale.  Among  other  articles  was  this  turquoise ;  but, 
although  many  persons,  admirers  of  its  extraordinary  beauty  during  its  master’s 
life,  were  now  come  to  buy  it,  no  one  would  offer  for  it,  so  entirely  had  it  lost  its 
colour.  In  fact,  it  was  more  like  a  malachite  than  a  turquoise.  My  father  and 
brother,  who  had  also  gone  with  the  intention  of  purchasing  it,  being  well  acquainted 
with  its  proportions,  were  amazed  at  the  change.  My  father  bought  it  notwith¬ 
standing,  being  thereunto  induced  by  the  low  price  put  upon  it.  On  his  return 
home,  however,  being  ashamed  to  wear  so  mean  a  looking  gem,  he  gave  it  to  me, 
saying,  ‘  Son,  as  the  virtues  of  the  turquoise  are  said  to  exist  only  when  the  stone 
has  been  given,  I  will  try  its  efficacy  by  bestowing  it  upon  thee.’  Little  appre¬ 
ciating  the  gift,  I  had  my  arms  engraved  upon  it,  as  though  it  had  been  an  agate,  or 
other  less  precious  stone,  such  as  are  used  for  seals,  and  not  ornaments.  1  hivd  not 
worn  it  a  month  before  it  resumed  its  pristine  beauty,  and  daily  seemed  to  increase 
in  splendour.” 

The  writer,  Boetius  de  Boot,  goes  on  to  state  the  various  accidents  from  which 
his  gem  guarded  him  at  the  cost  of  its  beauty  and  even  value,  for  it  broke  at  last. 
But  he  had  the  fragments  mounted,  and  they  severally  possessed  the  virtues  of  the 
entire  stone.  This  sympathetic  property  of  the  tiuquoise,  manifested  by  a  change 
of  colour,  is  alluded  to  by  several  English  poets.  Thus,  the  flatterers  of  Sejanus, 
in  Ben  Jonson’s  play  of  that  name, 

"  Obserre  him  as  his  watch  observes  his  clock ; 

And  tme  as  torkois  in  the  dear  lord’s  ring. 

Look  well  or  ill  with  him.” 

And,  again,  Donne — 

“  As  a  compassionate  tnrqnoisc  that  doth  tell. 

By  looking  pale,  the  wearer  is  not  well.” 

Two  or  three  centuries  ago  no  gentleman  thought  his  hand  adorned  unless  he 
wore  a  fine  turquoise ;  but  the  gem  was  less  patronised  by  ladies.  It  was  esteemed 
the  noblest  and  most  valuable  of  opaque  stones. 

At  times  false  turquoises  are  introduced  into  trade  by  the  name  of  tooth 
turquoises.  These  are  teeth,  generally,  of  horses,  which  have  lain  for  centuries  in 
pairs  with  copper  vessels,  and  hence  obtained  a  colour  resembling  that  of  the 
turquoise,  though  it  is  rarely  sky-blue. 

LAPIS  LAZULI. 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  this  gem,  but  called  it  sapphims.  Pliny 
says  of  it,  “In  the  blue  sapphims  gold  glistens  in  dots;”  and,  further  on,  “It 
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resembles  the  pure  sky,  but,  owing  to  the  gold  dots,  a  sky  begemmed  witli  stars.” 
Owing  to  this  beautiful  colour,  it  was  largely  employed  by  the  ancients  for  signet 
rings,  and  all  collections  of  cut  gems  contain  some  in  lapis  lazuli.  It  is  even  one 
of  the  oldest  of  precious  stones,  for  scarabiei  carre<l  on  it  have  been  found  in 
Egyptian  mummies. 

Among  its  qualities  the  colour  is  the  one  first  noticed.  It  varies  from  azure  to 
blackish  blue.  Not  only  the  depth  of  colour  distinguishes  it  from  the  turquoise, 
but  also  the  nature  of  it ;  for  the  former  has  always  a  light  blue  colour,  blended 
with  white,  while  the  lazuli,  even  in  its  lighter  sliades,  is  constantly  pure.  It  is 
not  tiansparent,  and,  although  dull  when  fiist  dug  out,  it  is  capable  of  a  fine  polisli. 
The  Bokhara  lapis  lazuli  always  contains  very  small  crystals  of  sulphur,  which  are 
taken  for  gold  by  tlie  Easterns. 

Lazuli  is  employed  in  small  handsome  bits  for  rings  and  pins,  in  less  pure  lumps 
for  buttons,  snuffboxes,  cuja,  small  vases,  &.c.  It  is  also  worked  up  into  mosaic 
clock-cases  and  tables,  which  are  composed  of  numerous  small  pieces.  The  cele¬ 
brated  blue  colour,  ultramarine,  the  only  one  which  keeps  in  oil-painting,  was,  up 
to  a  few  years  back,  produced  from  lapis  lazuli,  and  hence  was  extremely  expensive. 
At  present,  however,  this  colour  is  made  artificially,  and  can  l)e  sold  so  cheajily 
that  it  is  used  for  walls  and  ceilings.  At  the  present  day  a  pound  of  the  best 
blue  lapis  lazuli  is  worth  61.  Fine  parcels  are  much  more  valuable.  Among  the 
jewels  of  the  French  crown,  a  list  of  which  was  drawn  up  by  experienced  jewellers 
in  1791,  by  order  of  the  National  Convention,  is  mentioned  a  drinking-vessel  of 
lapis  lazuli  in  the  form  of  a  boat,  which  was  valued  then  at  7,iM)L  At  the  present 
day  the  value  would,  doubtless,  be  less.  'Fhe  ntost  valuable  specimens  are  said  to 
be  in  the  palace  of  the  Dhalai  I.iama,  at  I.4t88a,  the  capital  of  Thibet.  The  liamaite 
pilgrims  who  visit  this  holy  seat  of  their  faith  frequently  offer  it  as  a  sacrifice  to 
their  high-priest.  The  finest  lazuli  is  found  in  Central  Asia,  Bokhara,  'i'hibet,  and 
China. 

UAL.VCUITE. 

This  is  a  stone  which  can  hanlly  be  reckoned  among  gems,  for  it  has  neither 
hardness,  nor  transparency,  nor  brilliancy.  A  very  beautiful  colour  and  a  silky 
gloss  have  alone  rendered  it  so  popular,  that  it  is  now  fre<iuently  employed  as  an 
ornament.  The  ancients  must  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  for  Pliny  describes  a 
stone  by  the  name  of  malachites,  of  which  he  says  that  it  is  not  transparent,  and 
possesses  a  deeper,  fatter  green  than  the  emerald.  He  also  mentions  that  its  name 
is  derived  from  its  resemblance  to  the  colour  of  the  mallow,  and  adds  that  it  is  used 
as  a  special  preservative  for  children  against  dangers. 

We  can  well  coincide  in  the  taste  of  the  ancients.  The  malachite  is  a  pleasing 
stone.  Its  deep  green  colour,  from  the  finest  grass-green  to  a  deep  bottle-green,  is 
combined  with  a  fibrous  stmeture  which  imparts  a  silky  sheen  to  it.  It  is,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  very  soft,  so  th<at  it  can  be  cut  with  any  knife ;  and  though  it  takes  a  very 
fine  polish,  it  loses  it  again  very  easily. 

Whence  the  ancients  derived  their  malachite  is  unknown ;  but  now  it  is 
principally  obtained  from  the  Ural.  It  is  true  that  it  is  found  at  various  other 
places,  but  only  there  in  sufficiently  firm  and  dense  masses  to  be  cut.  As  the 
malachite  is  only  found  in  small  lumps,  ornaments  for  the  person  are  alone  cut  out 
of  the  lump,  while  larger  articles  are  composed  of  countless  small  pieces.  The 
Russian  lapidaries  in  the  Ural  have  an  extraordinary  skill  in  fitting  these  pieces 
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into  each  other — gluing  tlicm  together,  and  then  poliahing.  'i'liej  make  in  tliia 
yr&j  vaaea  and  other  veaaela  several  feet  in  height  and  diameter,  which  arc 
admirable,  not  alone  for  the  fineness  and  accuracy  of  the  work,  but  also  for  tlu; 
beauty  of  colour. 

Thia  artistic  process  principally  imparts  a  value  to  Lmger  works  in  malachite ; 
for,  in  the  rough  state,  a  pound  of  it  is  only  worth  a  few  shillings,  lairge  blocks, 
such  as  may  be  seen  in  mineralogical  collections,  have  always  holes  and  cavities, 
and  their  value  consequently  is  not  so  great  as  is  assumed ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  the  block  in  the  Petersburg  Mining  Museum,  which  is  estimated  at 
150,000  roubles. 

AilCER. 

Amber  is  nowhere  regarded  as  a  gem,  but  its  an  ornament  it  has  been  much 
employed  and  admired  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  Phoenicians 
brought  it  into  trade  and  to  Greece,  as  Homer  tells  us  in  the  “  Iliad and 
Herodotus  was  aware  that  it  came  from  the  most  remote  north-west  of  Europe. 
It,  however,  first  became  really  fashionable  among  the  Romans.  Pliny  complains 
that  a  higher  price  was  given  for  exceedingly  diminutive  elfigies  of  amber  than  for 
strong  and  robust  living  men.  It  was  the  fashion  for  the  Roman  htdies  to  carry  in 
the  palms  of  their  hands  balls  of  amber  or  of  rock-crystal — the  amber  for  its  delicate 
perfume,  and  the  crystal  for  its  coolness.  It  was  also  a  higlily-esteemed  incense,  so 
that  Nero  once  sent  a  knight  expressly  through  Pannonia  to  the  country  of  the 
Ostrii  and  Veneti  (Prussia)  to  fetch  amber  thence,  which  was  afterwards  burnt  at 
a  combat  of  gladiators. 

The  reason  for  the  popularity  of  amber  lies  partly  in  its  pleasant  yellow  colour, 
partly  in  the  fine  poli^i  it  assumes,  and  the  peculiar  resinous  lustre  which  clear 
pieces  display.  The  transparent  lumps  vary  from  pale  yellow  to  a  hyacinth  red, 
resembling  the  colours  of  wine.  The  Romans  made  this  comparison,  for  they  con¬ 
sidered  amber  of  the  colour  of  the  celebrated  Falernian  wine  the  most  costly.  At 
the  present  day  clouded  amber  is  considered  more  valuable  than  the  tninsparent, 
and  the  favourite  tinge  is  the  milk-white. 

As  amber,  in  spite  of  its  resinous  natiure,  is  raUier  firm,  it  can  be  easily  turned 
or  cut.  The  rough  pieces  have  generally  a  worn  crust,  which  is  cut  or  rasped  off. 
Then  the  pieces  are  put  in  water  and  conveyed  wet  to  the  turning-lathe.  'Phey 
are  cut  partly  with  steel  implements,  jiartly  with  glass.  As  a  rule,  several  pieces 
are  taken  in  hand  simultaneously,  so  that  one  may  be  allowed  to  cool  while  another 
is  being  cut ;  for,  if  it  were  attempted  to  finish  off  every  piece  at  once,  most  of 
them  would  grow  so  heated  as  to  run  a  risk  of  splitting.  At  times,  too,  the 
development  of  electricity  during  tlic  process  is  so  strong  that  the  workmen  have 
slight  shocks  in  their  wrists.  'Hie  pieces  arc,  after  turning,  polished  with  lime 
or  clialk. 

For  a  lengthened  period  amber  was  exclusively  cut  in  Danzig  or  Kiinigsberg, 
and  the  largest  masses  are  still  obtained  there ;  but  latterly  the  Parisian  turners 
have  turned  out  some  very  choice  specimens.  'I'he  value  of  amber  varies  greatly, 
according  to  the  size  and  colour  of  the  pieces.  For  the  large  lump,  weighing  about 
13lbs.,  which  is  in  the  Berlin  Cabinet  of  ^lincrals,  a  trader  offered  8,U00  thalers, 
and  its  value  ia  consequently  estimated  at  10,000.  Pieces  of  a  pound  weight  bring 
from  lOf.  to  12f. ;  five  to  the  pound,  3/.  to  4f. ;  fifty  to  the  pound,  128.  to  158. ; 
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Amber  is  found  along  the  entire  north-eastern  coast  of  Europe,  from  the  Ural 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  but  the  largest  quantities  are  obtained  in  Prussia  and 
Pomerania.  It  lies  in  the  loose  strata  of  alluvial  soil,  and  is  procured  partly  by 
excavation,  partly  by  picking  up  on  the  sea-shore.  The  largest  amber  mines  are 
on  the  Samland  coast,  near  Kdnigsberg,  and  extend  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles. 
The  excavations  and  fisheries  for  amber  have  been  carried  on  during  the  last  three 
centuries.  The  mines  furnish  the  most  valuable  clouded  pieces,  the  fisheries  small 
clear  masses,  which  are  found  in  a  larger  quantity.  From  time  to  time,  however, 
large  and  fine  lumps  of  amber  are  found  at  many  other  places  in  North  Germany, 
lliat  amber  comes  from  the  peat-beds  in  these  regions  is  a  mistake.  Similar 
looking  masses  of  resin  are  found  in  peat,  but  they  differ  very  greatly  from  amber. 
Still,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  a  petrified  resin,  the  clouded  pieces  cpming 
from  the  roots,  the  bright  from  the  branches,  of  some  tree  of  the  pine  genus. 

The  yellow  amber  of  Danzig  is  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  from  50,000f. 
to  80,000f.  a-year.  Immense  quantities  are  exported  to  Turkey,  where  it  is  used 
for  pipes  and  other  ornaments,  and  consumed  in  Mohammedan  worship  at  Mecca. 
Amber  was  probably  much  worn  in  Sliakspcare’s  time,  for  he  mentions  amber 
bracelets,  beads,  and  necklaces.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  amber  is  that  it  is  sometimes  found  to  contain  insects  of  a  species  no 
longer  extant ;  leaves  and  other  vegetable  matter  have  also  been  found  preserved 
in  amber.  The  specimens  containing  these  curiosities  are  highly  esteemed. 
“  Admire,”  says  Claudian,  “  the  magnificence  of  the  tomb  of  a  vile  insect.  No 
sovereign  could  boast  of  one  so  splendid.” 

Very  great  medicinal  properties  were  formerly  attributed  to  amber,  but  it  has 
been  almost  entirely  despoiled  of  this  reputation  by  modem  science.  It  is  still 
worn  by  children,  however,  as  an  antidote  to  convulsions.  An  acid  calleil  succinic 
acid  and  an  anti-spasmodic  oil  are  obtained  from  it.  Amber  is  also  used  in  the 
preparation  of  various  perfumes  and  medical  compounds. 
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The  wind  and  the  son  on  a  day 
A  wager  between  them  did  lay. 

Which  would  sncceed 
The  soonest  in  making  a  traveller  old 
His  sheltering  garments  from  round  him 
unfold, 

Held  tightly,  with  heed. 

The  wind  would  the  contest  begin, 
Determined  the  victory  to  win  ; 

He  whistled,  roared,  and  blew ; 
Though  he  stormed  till  tall  fir-trees  he 
broke. 

The  traveller  still  drew  his  cloak 
Around  him  anew. 

The  wind  in  despair  sank  to  rest ; 

On  the  poor  weary  traveller's  breast 


Soft  snn-iays  did  gleam ; 

They  fell  on  the  travel-worn  form  ; 

Like  a  smile  from  affection  so  warm, 

A  bright  omen  they  seem. 

Does  he  wrap  himself  closely  anew  7 
Aside  his  warm  covering  he  threw : 

“  It  keeps  out  the  sun." 

He  welcomes  the  life-giving  ray. 

He  blesses  its  coming — and  pray 
Observe  which  'twas  won. 

How  often  to  stem,  harsh  command 
The  heart  of  a  man,  and  his  hand. 

Are  close  shut,  and  still  I 
All  at  once,  but  a  word,  kindly  spoken. 
The  hard  ice-bound  surface  has  broken : 
Love  has  melted  the  wilL 

Cecil  Orbt. 

(Thm  the  German  of  Herder.) 
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FROGGIES  THAT  DON'T  A-WOOING  GO! 


To  few  of  our  readers  can  that  pathetic 
ballad  be  unknown  which  records  tho  lively 
adventures  and  melancholy  end  of  an  un- 
dutiful  “froggy,”  who,  on  the  strength  of 
“  his  opera  hat,”  must  needs  proceed  on  a 
matrimonial  expedition  without  previously 
obtaining  tho  sanction  and  approbation  of  his 
maternal  parent.  >Vbilst  we  deplore  this  in¬ 
stance  of  filial  disobedience,  wo  cannot  but 
secretly  admire  tho  spirit  of  the  rebellious 
youth,  and  the  delicacy  with  which  be  ap¬ 
proached  tho  lady  of  his  love— not  rushing 
heedlessly  into  her  presence,  os  a  devoted 
suitor  is  too  apt  to  do  in  such  a  case,  but 
seokiug  her  permission  to  visit  her  by  tho 
preliminary  inquiry — 

“  Pray,  Mistress  Puss,  are  yon  within  ?” 

Alas  that  such  daring — alas  that  such 
delicacy — should  meet  with  a  fate  so  un¬ 
timely  !  Leander  perished  in  tho  Straits  of 
Abydos,  Charles  XII.  fell  in  the  trenches 
before  Froderickshall,  but  it  was  some 
wretched  “brook,”  some  contemptible  “little 
white  duck,”  that  brought  to  a  miserable 
end  tho  grace  and  the  gallantry  of  our 
“  froggy,”  whoso  disobedience  we  may  cen¬ 
sure,  but  whose  spirit  we  must  admire,  and 
whose  death  wo  must  lament. 

A  more  fortunate  fate,  however,  we  may  ! 
note  in  many  instances,  b  reserved  for  the  ' 
illustrious  frog  family,  and  we  are  assured, 
by  an  august  professor  of  tho  exalted  art  of  ^ 
eating,  that  it  is  not  only  the  stately  ox,  nor 
the  graceful  fawn,  nor  the  plump-fed  sheep, 
nor  tho  delicate  denizen  of  tho  poultry-yard, 
the  lively  partridge,  nor  the  pheasant,  bright 
with  the  hues  of  his  gorgeous  clothing,  but 
the  frog,  with  his  bizarre  shape  and  ungainly 
gait,  that  furnishes  a  dish  for  the  table  the 
excellences  of  which  cannot  be  overrated 
In  Franco  it  is  no  “  little  white  duck,” 
destined  himself,  at  no  distant  period,  to  bo 
ruthlessly  devoured,  that  “  swallows  up”  tho 
“  froggy,”  but  gravo,  serious  men,  who 
“Know  their  own  good,  and,  knowing  it,  pursue !” 

Frogs,  we  are  told,  form  a  dish  extremely 
delicate,  although  such  is  the  perversion  of 
men’s  tastes  that  there  are  some  who  hold 
this  charming  little  animal  in  positive  abhor¬ 
rence,  and  a  silly  dread  of  ridicule  prevents 
many  from  gratifying  their  appetites  with 


tho  delicious  faro.  A  lover  of  good  eating 
ought  never  to  be  fastidious ;  an  English 
nobleman  once  declared  be  had  oaten  of 
everything  that  walks,  crawls,  flies,  and 
swims,  and  met  with  nothing  unsuitable  for 
human  food  except,  perhaps  (he  had  even 
there  his  doubts),  tho  largo  dew-worm. 

There  are  people  in  this  world,  wo  all 
know,  who  turn  away  with  disgust  from  the 
appetising  oyster  and  luscious  snail ;  but  tho 
folly  of  these  wo  ridicule,  and  their  preju¬ 
dices  wo  despise.  A  frog,  properly  cooked, 
is  suitable  to  tho  stomach  of  everybody,  tho 
robust  as  well  as  tho  infirm,  and  may  bo 
considered  to  have  reached  its  highest  per¬ 
fection  in  the  spring,  when  roses  bud  and 
Nature  becomes  fragrant.  They  are  the 
hinder  quarters  only  which  are  eaten, 
dressed  sometimes  like  a  chicken,  some¬ 
times  fried  in  a  rich  batter.  Of  the  frog, 
too,  an  excellent  soup  is  mode,  very  useful 
in  COSOS  of  disordered  stomach,  or  when 
'  pimples  disfigure  the  face.  Indeed,  its  mo- 
;  dicinal  virtues,  in  instances  of  pulmonary 
I  consumption,  cannot  bo  denied. 

If  there  be  reason  in  roasting  of  eggs  there 
appears  to  be  skill  requisite  for  the  proper 
preparation  of  frogs.  It  is  not  every  man 
can  bend  Robin  Hood's  bow,  nor  every  cook 
who  can  dish  up  “  froggy”  in  a  savoury 
fashion.  Formerly  at  Riom,  a  town  of  Au¬ 
vergne,  in  France,  dwelt  one  Simon,  an 
adept  in  this  art,  which  obtained  for  him, 
from  many  lovers  of  good  cheer,  the  name 
of  Simon  the  Magician,  although  bis  own 
neighbours  were  accustomed  to  call  him 
Simon  the  Frog.  Simon  cared  not  a  rap 
what  they  called  him  so  long  os  ho  could 
jingle  his  money  in  his  pocket;  and,  like 
wise  man,  was  by  no  means  a.shamed  ho 
owed  his  fortune  to  frogs.  lie,  at  all  events, 
was  no  croaker  !  People  would  travel  twenty 
leagues  to  cat  Simon’s  frogs ;  tho  like  could 
be  met  with  nowhere  else  ;  for,  although  bo 
made  no  mystery  of  his  method  of  cookery, 
and  although  many,  envious  of  his  succes!!, 
endeavoured  to  imitate  him,  ho  was  really 
without  a  rival.  In  his  business  he  is  said 
to  have  made  200,000  francs,  or  8,000/.  of 
our  money,  which  might  bo  worth  now-a- 
days  (allowing  for  tho  fluctuations  in  tho 
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value  of  money)  nearly  10,000/.,  anil  yet 
for  a  dish  of  frogs  containing  throe  dozen 
he  charged  the  moderate  sum  of  twenty-four 
sous — an  English  shilling.  One  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  province,  smitten  with  the  love 
of  nice  things,  called  once  upon  Simon  and 
offered  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money  as 
the  price  of  his  secret.  Simon  assured  the 
epicure  he  had  none  to  sell,  but  that  he  was 
welcome  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  exactly 
how  the  frogs  were  cooked.  The  epicure 
attended — the  process  was  performed  in  his 
presence — he  went  home,  did  himself  all  he 
had  seen  done — but  the  result  ?  His  frogs 
wore  no  more  equal  to  Simon’s  than  Prim¬ 
rose-hill  to  Chimborazo. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  real  secret  of  the 
matter  lay,  not  in  the  method  of  cooking, 
which  seems  to  have  Iteen  simple  and 
imitable  enough,  but  in  the  system  of  feed¬ 
ing  and  fattening  the  frog  before  he  passed 
into  the  cook’s  hands.  M.  Simon  had  in  his 
possession  numei'ous  and  spacious  cellars 
containing  gigantic  tubs  filled  with  water,  in 


which  “froggy”  underwent  a  regular  edu¬ 
cation  before  he  was  considered  deserving 
the  distinction  of  being  transformed  into  a 
viand  for  the  delectation  and  nourishment  of 
man,  and  in  what  that  education — which  was, 
of  course,  not  of  a  mental,  but  entirely  a 
physical  description — consisted,  nobody  seems 
to  have  known.  To  cook  him  when  ho  was 
in  a  fit  condition  appears  to  have  been  an 
affair  simple  enough.  First,  he  was  skinned, 
then  deprived  of  the  non-edible  portions  of 
his  frame.  By  way  of  reminding  him  of  his 
former  state  of  existence,  he  was  then  plunged 
into  cold  water,  which  had  the  desired  effect 
of  at  once  cleansing  and  blanching  him. 
After  this  he  was  soaked  in  the  white  of 
eggs,  and  powdered  with  salt  and  flour.  If 
it  were  desired  his  flavour  should  bo  piquant, 
the  juice  of  a  lemon  was  squeezed  over  him. 
If,  on  the  other  band,  a  rich  and  spicy  dish 
were  wished  for,  ho  was  floated  in  an 
ocean  of  hot  and  savoury  gravy.  What  a 
sublime  termination  of  exi.stence  for  the  un¬ 
sightly  “  nightingale  of  the  marshes !” 
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The  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  who  has  just  given 
to  the  world  a  new  novel,*  is  a  writer  who 
belongs,  by  all  her  affinities,  to  a  school  which 
no  longer  tills  its  forms  with  crowded  classes ; 
hnt  she  lias  canght  enough  of  the  methods  of 
thought  and  habits  of  feeling  of  another  and 
more  recent  school  to  enable  her  to  find  exten¬ 
sive  andienccs  whenever  she  comes  forward  to 
teach  and  to  preach.  Her  “  Lady  of  La  Ga- 
raye”  was  a  poem  to  which  we  were  glad,  some 
little  time  ago,  to  introdace  our  readers,  thongh 
it  was  wanting  in  subtlety,  and  maintained  such 
elevation  of  thonght  as  it  possessed  only  by  I 
keeping  among  the  conventional  mountain- 
ranges.  It  may  be  recollected  that  we  pointed 
out  how  much  was  lost  in  dignitv  of  effect,  and 
breadth  of  moral  horizon,  by  calling  in  a  priest 
to  do  for  the  lady  what  love  ought  to  have  done 
for  her.  In  “  Lost  and  Saved"  we  have,  all  the 
way  through,  a  precisely  similar  cutting  of 
knots  from  the  ontside  when  they  admitted  of 
disentanglement  from  their  own  centre  outwards. 
In  “  Stuart  of  Dnnleath"  (which,  in  our 
opinion — thongh  that  opinion  does  not  seem  to 
be  shared  by  reviewers  in  general — was  a  better 
book)  there  is  the  same  characteristic  treatment 
of  moral  difficulties.  We  do  not  impute  blame 
for  it.  People  can  only  live  by  their  own  law, 
and  do  their  own  work ;  and  Mrs.  Norton  has 
been  as  faithful  to  her  genius  ns  the  majority 
of  ns.  In  this  novel  we  have  Beatrice  Brooke, 

•  “  Lost  and  Saved."  3  vols.  By  the  Hon.  Hia. 
Norton.  (Hurst  and  Blackett) 


the  daughter  of  a  retired  military  officer,  who 
I  is  victimised  by  Montagu  Trehemc,  the  heir  to 
j  an  earldom  and  to  a  great  capacity  of  baseness. 

I  He  entraps  her  into  a  sham  marriage.  When 
I  her  baby  comes,  and  her  family  find  it  all  out, 

I  they  pursue  the  usual  course,  and  Beatrice  is 
1  driven,  partly  through  terror,  partly  through 
I  moral  exhaustion,  and  chiefly  through  love  of 
I  lier  child,  to  aec^  a  position  with  respect  to 
Montagu  which  still  more  empluiticaUy  places 
I  her  out  of  the  pale  of  “  society.”  The  attentive 
British  newspaper  reader  will  know  what  is 
coming.  The  gentleman  casts  her  off.  She 
does  not  destroy  herself,  but  goes  and  earns  a 
hvin^  for  herself  and  child,  and  eventually 
mames  an  Italian  count,  and  becomes  a  re¬ 
spectable  person.  As,  however,  a  virtuous  and 
happy  bachelor  would  be,  obviously,  too  good  a 
husband  for  a  woman  who  had  kicked  over  the 
traces,  the  Italian  count  is  made  to  be  a  widower 
of  unlucky  conjugal  antecedents.  The  obstacle 
of  the  Utde  boy  is  not  felt  to  be  inenpecable. 
He  is  “  removed,"  as  lago  says  about  Cassio. 
Nothing  could  be  more  proper  than  such  an 
arrangement,  and  nothing  more  beautiful  than 
that  an  English  mother  should  walk  into  the 
gates  of  respectability,  and  the  arms  and  villa 
of  a  “  damaged  lot”  of  a  foreigner,  right  over 
the  dead  body  of  the  one  creature  between 
whom  and  herself  respectability  would  recognise 
what  is  BO  prettily  called  a  “  tie.”  However, 
friends  come  forward  to  the  help  of  Beatrice 
when  the  is  “  humble”  enough ;  and  she  is  at 
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last  placed  in  a  position  in  which  she  might 
both  make  and  receive  “  morning  calls.”  This 
being  heaven,  we  will  not  follow  the  happy 
creature  any  farther. 

Bat  what  is  Moutagn  doing  nil  this  time  ? 
He  is  paying  court  to  a  married  lady.  And  the 
force  of  the  story  is,  that  while  he  loses  nothing 
in  position,  and  the  married  lady,  by  playing 
her  cards  well,  keeps  her  head  ap,  though  she 
is  a  great  deal  wick^er  than  Beatrice,  B^trice 
has  had  to  go  through  all  tliis  shame  and  sorrow, 
though  she  was  morally  blameless.  Kenders 
who  can  get  anything  out  of  this  are  very  wel¬ 
come  ;  but  we  should  think  it  would  satisfy 
nobody.  It  dodges  the  difficulty  in  both  direc¬ 
tions  ;  and  we  gladly  turn  from  the  “  teaching” 
of  the  story  to  say  that  the  description  and  cha¬ 
racter-sketching  are  very  good  indeed  ;  that 
there  are  touches  of  a  larger  humour  than 
”  Stuart  of  Dunleath”  had  given  tokeiu  of ;  and 
that,  from  beginning  to  end,  the  author  has 
elaborated  her  novel  with  surprising  care. 
Urauting  the  whole  conception,  and  the  way  of 
looking  at  things  in  general,  the  execution  is 
excellent ;  and,  it  should  be  added,  the  whole 
tone  is  womanly  in  a  high  denee.  The  most 
affecting  part  ^  the  volume  (as  was  the  case 
in  the  ”  Lady  of  La  Oaraye”)  is  the  dedication. 
There,  it  was  the  late  Lord  Lansdowne ;  here, 
it  is  Lord  Essex ; — 

“In  the  old  happy  days,”  observes  Mrs. 
Norton  to  the  earl,  “when  your  girl  and  my 
boy  rode  langhing  races  through  the  woods  of 
AViesbaden,  and  you  and  I  took  more  cheerful 
walks  than  I  can  ever  take  again  ;  when  your 
beautiful  and  pleasant  sitters  were  ‘  new  friends,’ 
and  we  all  hoped  to  make  but  one  family,  I 
jested  with  you  as  to  your  notions  of  charm  and 
perfection  in  woman,  and  told  you  I  would  some  | 
day  create  a  heroine  on  that  model,  and  bring  1 
her  to  grief  in  a  novel.  The  real  griefs  and 
heavy  anxieties  of  life  liave  overshadowed  both  | 
our  homes  since  those  days,  and  both  those  | 
young  voices  are  silent  for  ever,  whose  music 
we  thought  would  linger  with  ns  till  wo  ourselves 
were  insensible  to  earthly  sounds.  From  this 
cause,  and  many  other  disturbing  canses,  the 
work  begun  so  long  ago  has  only  lately  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion.” 

A  passage  from  the  description  of  the  davs  at 
the  sea-side,  when  Montagu  was  all  in  all  to 
Beatrice,  will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  what 
people  call  tlie  “  lighter'”  portions  of  the 
story : — 

“  I  cannot  bear  to  hurry  past  even  the  few 
stormy  and  wet  days  that  came  rather  to  vary 
than  to  mar  their  pleasures.  Shut  in  the  plea¬ 
sant  prison  of  the  enchanting  little  ‘Home,’ 
or  in  the  weU-fumished  library-room  at  Lewel- 
lyn  Lodge  ;  or  going  out  perhaps  in  a  gleam  of 
storm-sunlight  to  see  the  great  fresh  waves  dash 
upon  the  shore,  and  the  ships  bend  and  dip 
their  sails  like  sea-binls’  wings  in  the  tyrannous 
blast ;  and  then  run  up  the  well-known  rocky 
stair  from  the  sands  beneath,  with  the  rain 
dripping  from  the  light  waterproo  f  chalet  and 
round  hat$  of  the  girls,  and  the  fresh  cool 
bloom  of  colour  deepening  in  their  cheeks. 
Days  when  poor  Beatrice  thought  tliat  since 
the  demi-gods  of  heathendom  there  surely 
never  had  been  anything  like  Montagu  seen 


upon  earth ;  and  Montagu,  on  his  part,  consi¬ 
dered  Uiut,  whether  in  her  simjile  rUliug-hnhit, 
on  her  cream-coloured  llaitorcrUiu  p/iig,  or  in 
her  little  Juhing-boote  aiul  ehort  l{i)»ey-tcvolKe;i 
petticoat,  or  in  floating  white  miulln  drest  ojul 
simjtly-braidetl  heir,  or  jiaiu  straw  hat,  under 
the  drooping  slmdow  of  whose  brim  her  lovely 
!  eyes  shone  like  sunlight  from  under  a  forest 
bough — he  had  never  seen  so  enchanting  a 
creature  I  And  most  people  would  have  been 
of  Treheme’s  opinion.  Beatrice  was  not  only 
beautiful — not  only  had  that  nameless  grace 
wliich  goes  by  the  name  of  ‘  charm’ — not  only 
was  she  playful  and  coaxing  (poor  English 
synonvmes  for  the  French  terms  caresmnte 
and  Joldtre),  but  quick,  ardent,  and  sensitive  ; 
capable  of  aU  sacrifice  for  those  she  loved; 
capable  of  all  energy  for  that  which  she  desired 
to  attain ;  full  of  eagerness ;  full  of  enthusiasm ; 

'  pitiful  and  tender.  Something  of  a  rarer  earnest- 
I  ness  was  in  her  than  in  others,  and  warmed 
I  you  while  she  spoke,  like  a  flame.  It  is  in  vain 
to  argue  the  matter:  there  is  as  much  difference 
of  sensation  in  different  pt'rsons  as  there  is  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  physical  strength  or  intellectual 
capacities.  One  can't  draw,  another  can’t 
sing,  and  a  tliird  can't  feel.  There  are  apa- 
tlietic  creatures  to  whom  passionate  love,  wild 
grief,  aching  compassion,  arc  mysteries  as  great 
as  magic.  Di.sturbed,  embarrassed,  incredu¬ 
lous,  with  a  strong  repugnance  to  wbut  they  caU 
'  ‘  a  scene,’  they  slirink  like  sea-anemones,  and 
draw  in  the  cold  flabby  feelers  of  their  minds 
I  at  any  evidence  of  emotion  in  others.  Beatrice 
was  tiie  reverse  of  all  this.  She  enjoyed  more, 

I  she  suffered  more,  she  felt  more,  than  a  great 
proportion  of  her  fellow-creatures.  Life  tlirilled 
through  her,  as  you  may  see  it  thrill,  in  the 
delight  of  sunsliine,  through  a  butterfly’s  closed 
wings.  And  to  such  as  she,  in  whom  the  visible 
work!  and  the  life  of  sensation  predominate,  the 
temptations  of  tills  world  are  the  most  powerful. 
Her  heart  ached,  the  tears  rushed  into  her  eyes, 
at  some  touching  picture  nr  some  mournful 
song.  The  breath  of  a  warm  spring  day,  the 
scent  of  flowers,  the  purple  of  the  distant  hills, 
the  fresliness  of  the  waves  dashing  in  upon  tlie 
shore,  filled  her  with  vague  yearning.” 

Some  of  this  is  certainly  as  “  womanly”  as 
our  own  Fashion  columns  ;  and,  for  our  parts, 
wo  have  nothing  to  ijnarrel  with  but  the  words 
I  “  waterproof"  and  “  Imsey-woolscy.”  If  we  are 
to  go  as  far  as  that,  why  not  go  a  little  farther, 
I  and  tell  ns  that  the  “  fishing-boots”  were  of 
I  jianmis  coriurn,  or  the  patent  kamptulicon,  or 
vulcanised  kid  ? 

^  It  has  sometimes  been  a  question— though 
I  unhappy  and  injured  women  are  aptest  to  take 
I  up  women’s  questions,  and  though  they  make, 
j  of  course,  the  best  aggressors  in  these  matb-rs 
I  — it  has,  we  say,  been  questinned  whether  any 
utJiapjui  woman  will  ever  make  a  positive  con- 
I  tributiou  towards  the  work  of  the  future  in  re- 
;  lation  to  our  social  difficulties.  Hawthorne,  in 
'  the  last  chapter  of  “  The  Scarlet  lict'er,”  puts 
his  view  of  the  subject  in  words  so  striking  and 
j  beautiful  that  we  must  reproduce  them  here. 
Thia  is  what  he  says,  in  speaking  of  the  latter 
I  days  of  the  life  of  Hester,  when  helpfulness 
I  had  grown  out  of  her  sorrows  and  respousi- 
I  bilities : — 
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“  As  Hester  Prynne  bad  no  selfish  ends,  nor  :  any  soldier  that  ever  fonght  a  hundred  fights, 
lived  in  any  nieasore  for  her  own  profit  and  en-  Well,  we  object,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  argu- 
joyment,  people  brought  all  their  sorrows  and  mentum  ad  inridiam  in  all  its  forms.  But  it 
perplexities,  and  besought  her  counsel,  as  one  will  he  admitted  that  Milton  did  not  overstate 
who  had  herself  gone  through  a  mighty  trouble,  the  case  when  he  sketched  the  magnificent 
Women  more  especially,  in  the  continually  re-  moral  results  which  would  follow  upon  any  sue- 
currihg  trials  of  wounded,  wasted,  wronged,  mis-  cessful  effort  to  deal  with  evils  which  were  in 

S laced,  or  erring  and  sinful  passion,  or  wi^  the  his  time  as  great  as  they  are  in  ours ; — 
rcary  burden  of  a  heart  onyielded,  because  un-  “  Against  which  evils  nothing  can  more  be- 
valued  and  unsought,  came  to  Hester's  cottage,  seem  the  religion  of  the  Church,  or  the  wisdom 
demanding  why  they  were  so  wretched,  and  !  of  the  State,  than  to  consider  timely,  and  pro- 
what  was  the  remedy  I  Hester  comforted  and  !  vide.  And  in  so  doing  let  them  not  doubt  but 
counselled  them  as  best  she  might.  She  as-  ,  thev  shall  vindicate  the  misreputed  lionour  of 
sured  them,  too,  of  her  firm  belief  that,  at  some  |  Ooi  and  His  great  Law-giver  by  suffering  Him 
brighter  period,  when  the  world  should  have  to  give  His  own  laws,  according  to  the  condition 
grown  ripe  for  it,  in  Heaven's  own  time,  a  new  {  of  man's  nature,  best  known  to  Him.  They 
troth  would  be  revealed,  in  order  to  establish  i  shall  recover  the  misatteiided  words  of  Christ 
the  whole  relation  between  man  and  woman  on  '  to  the  sincerity  of  their  true  sense  from  mani- 
a  surer  ground  of  mutual  happiness.  Earlier  fold  contradictions,  and  shall  own  them  with 
in  life  Hester  had  vainly  imagined  that  she  |  the  key  of  charity.  Many  helpless  Christians 
herself  might  be  the  destined  prophetess,  but  they  shall  raise  from  the  depth  of  sadness  and 
had  long  since  recofpused  the  impossibility  that !  distress,  utterly  unfitted  as  they  are  to  s^rve 
any  mission  of  divine  and  mysterious  truth  |  God  and  man ;  many  they  shall  reclaim  from 
should  be  confided  to  a  woman  stained  with  sin,  :  obscure  and  giddy  sects  ;  many  reraiu  from  dis- 
bowed  down  with  shame,  or  even  burdened  with  solute  and  brutish  licence  ;  many  from  desperate 
a  life-long  sorrow.  The  angel  and  apostle  of  hardness,  if  ever  that  were  justly  pleaded, 
the  coming  revelation  must  be  a  woman  indeed,  |  They  shall  set  free  many  daughters  of  Israel, 
but  lofty,  pure,  and  beautiful ;  and  wise,  more-  '  not  foanting  much  of  her  sad  plight  whom  ‘  Satan 
over,  not  through  dusky  grief,  but  through  the  '  had  hound  eighteen  years'  Man  they  shall 
ethereal  medium  of  joy  ;  and  showing  how  |  restore  to  his  just  dignity  and  prerOfmtive  in 
sacred  love  should  make  ns  happy  by  the  truest  nature,  and  to  bis  soul's  free  peace.  Marriage, 
test  of  a  life  successful  to  such  an  end.”  from  a  perilous  hazard  and  snare,  they  shall 

Wo  have,  ourselves,  the  gravest  wssible  reduce  to  be  a  more  certain  haven  and  retire- 
(^narrel  with  all  treatment  of  the  womams  ques-  meut  of  bapjw  society  ;  when  they  shall  judge 
tion  (or  an^  other  question)  from  what  we  will  according  to  God  and  Moses,  and  how  not  then 
call  the  invidious  point  of  view.  It  is  very  bad,  according  to  Christ  f  The  vigour  of  discipline 
and  even  base,  policy  for  the  working  man  to  they  may  then  turn  with  better  success  upon 
say,  pr.giiaciously  and  jealously,  “  Why  should  the  looseness  of  the  times,  when  men  and 
the  rich  man  have  his  club  on  Sunday  if  we  are  women  shall  not  be  constrained  above  the  gift 
not  to  have  our  public-house  on  Sunday  7”  Let  of  God  in  them.  Last  of  all,  to  those  whose 
him  claim  his  own  rights,  like  a  man,  but  let  j  mind  is  still  to  maintain  textual  restrictions, 
him  leave  other  people  alone.  In  the  same  ;  whereof  the  bare  sound  cannot  consist  some- 
spirit  we  say  to  Mrs.  Norton,  and  others  who  times  with  humanity,  much  less  with  charity,  I 
make  claims  for  women  against  social  opinion,  |  would  ever  answer  by  patting  them  in  remem- 
Pray  state  your  own  case,  and  let  other  people  '  brance  of  a  command  above  all  commands, 
alone.  You  are  quite  entitled  to  say,  if  you  which  they  seem  to  have  forgot,  and  Who 
think  so,  that  the  world  is  hard  upon  women  ;  j  spake  it ;  in  comparison  whereof  this  which 
yon  are  not  entitled  to  back  this  by  saying  it  is  .  they  so  exalt  is  but  a  petty  and  subordinate 
too  indulgent  to  men.  One  thing  at  a  time,  if  |  precept.  Let  them  go,  therefore,  with  whom  I 
you  please,  and  don't  let  ns  have  any  jealousy  '  am  loth  to  couple  them,  yet  they  will  needs  run 
of  somebody  else's  licence.  The  whole  subject,  .  into  the  same  blindness  with  the  Pharisees — 
however,  is  so  pressing,  and  so  full  of  difficulty  '  ‘  let  them  go,  therefore,'  and  consider  well  what 
— and  it  is  so  true  that  whoever  deals  with  it  this  lesson  means :  *  I  will  have  mercy  and  not 
does  so  with  a  halter  on,  under  Locrian  law —  sacrifice;'  for  on  that  saying  all  the  law  and 
that  we  owe  thanks  to  almost  anybody  who  ap-  ,  the  prophets  depend  ;  much  more  the  Gospel, 
proaches  it  with  any  sort  of  sincerity.  To  Mrs.  |  whose  end  and  excellence  is  mercy  and  peace. 
Norton,  Englishwomen,  and  women  all  over  the  Or,  if  they  cannot  li'am  that,  how  will  they 
world,  are  already  under  great  obligations ;  for  !  hear  this  ?  which  yet  I  shall  not  doubt  not  to 
her  “  Letter  to  the  Queen”  was  very  influential  !  leave  with  them  as  a  sonclnsion — that  God  the 
in  procuring  such  results  as  we  have  already  |  Son  hath  put  all  other  things  under  His  own 
attained  in  relation  to  the  property  of  married  |  feet,  hot  His  commandments  Ho  hath  left  all 
women — results,  however,  which  fall  far  short  '  under  the  feet  of  charity.” 
of  justice,  and  very  far  short  of  what  was  the  |  In  ”  Lost  and  Saved”  we  cannot  say  wc 
law  and  the  custom  among  the  Scandinavian  think  Mrs.  Norton  has  done  anything  hot  call 
ancestors  of  the  Princess  whom  we  have  lately  attention,  once  more,  to  the  “  evils  ’  which 
welcomed.  The  whole  work  is  as  noble  as  it  is  Milton  speaks  of.  It  is  something,  though  not 
arduous,  and  our  gratitude  to  those  who  labour  much,  to  have  them  looked  at  from  a  level  so 
at  it  should  be  in  proportion.  It  has  been  said  far  below  that  of  Milton  as  hers  is  ;  and  Miltons 
that  the  thinker  who  strikes  out  new  light  upon  are  not  to  be  had  to  order,  even  in  a  generation 
questions  of  social  order  which  relate  to  men  wherq  it  is  so  well  established  that  demand 
and  women  deserves  a  statue  much  more  than  creates  supply. 
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!|  The  balls  and  fete*,  which  began  so  late  in 

I  the  winter  in  the  fashionable  world  in  Paris, 

J  hare  for  that  rerr  reason  lasted  longer  in  the 

spring  than  nsnal,  and  the  bright  shining  snn 
had  not  power  to  stay  the  impatient  feet  of  the 
Parisiennes  who  preferred  amnsements  by  gas¬ 
light  to  exenrsions  and  trarels  in  the  fresh  snn- 
shine.  After  the  regnlar  balls  and  soirees  came 
innumerable />-7es,  given  on  every  slight  pretext; 
j  since  then  the  races,  which  hare  been  the  occa- 

I  sion  of  a  very  great  display  of  beantiful  new 

dresses. 

j  Dressmakers  are  in  great  request  just  now, 

ji  and  veiy  bnsy  making  the  collections  of 

li  new  toilets  designed  to  illustrate  Parisian 

!  taste  abroad.  Many  beautiful  new  materials 

are  employed  for  those  dresses  which  are  in¬ 
tended  specially  for  costumes  de  Ixiina  dc  nier; 
the  most  suitable  seems  to  ns  to  be  the  toile  <le 
tin,  a  very  cool  and  light  material  of  a  very 
fine  fabric  ;  light  mohair  and  other  fancy  ma- 
U'rials  are  also  nsed  for  the  same  purposes. 
These  dresses  are  almost  invariably  made  with 
a  short  Zouave  jacket,  worn  cither  with  a  waist¬ 
coat  or  with  only  a  Swiss  sash,  pointed  at  the 
top  and  bottom  in  the  centre  of  Mth  the  front 

!aud  the  back.  The  latter  stylo  reqnires  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  a  chemisette  or  chemise  Jtusse 
in  white  nainsook,  made  with  small  Anted 
I  pleats,  sometimes  alternating  with  insertions  in 

I  embroidery.  The  skirts  are  long,  and  trimmed 

with  braid  of  various  widths  or  Kussian  em- 
^  broidery. 

)  As  we  have  already  said,  circular  capes  of  the 

i  same  material  are  worn  with  these  dresses,  and 

•  trimmed  in  the  same  style. 

I  Those  ladies  who  prefer  elegance  to  economy 

^  have  their  travelling  costnme  made  entirely  in 

ij  foulard.  This  material  is  in  very  great  favour 

I  in  Paris.  We  have  seen  the  dress  complete  in 

i  self-coloured  foulard,  jacket,  skirt,  and  cape, 

in  soft  brown  or  dmi-colonr,  trimmed  with 
bands  of  Mexican  blue  silk,  cut  on  the  cross 

I  and  pnt  on  with  a  piping ;  the  effect  was  very 

good. 

Another  complete  toilette  was  in  foulard  with 
a  white  gronnd  and  narrow  stripes,  rather  far 
apart,  in  sea-green  ;  a  sea-green  ruche  of  silk 
trimmed  the  cape  and  the  b<my  of  the  dress ;  the 
same  ruche  formed  wide  festoons  on  the  skirt. 
A  white  crinoline  bonnet,  trimmed  with  water- 
lilies  and  long  thin  drooping  leaves,  was  in 
perfect  harmony  with  this  beautiful  dress. 

A  maize-coloured  foulard  was  trimmed  with 
black  guipure  insertion,  pnt  on  over  white 
s  ribbon,  and  forming  half-circles  crossing  one 

V  another  at  the  points.  Another,  in  dust-colour, 

was  ornamented  round  the  bottom  with  blue 
silk  braid  shot  with  green ;  above  the  first  row 

I  of  this  trimming,  which  was  pnt  on  plain,  three 

rows  of  the  same  formed  diamonds  with  crossed 
I  ends  up  each  width.  The  body,  made  with  a 

I  postilion  tail  behind,  was  trimmed  with  the 

same  braid  round  the  tail,  down  the  fronts, 

1  round  the  neck  and  sleeves ;  the  rieeves  were, 

as  nsnal,  narrow,  like  those  of  a  man's  coat, 
and  opened  at  the  wrist  only  just  sufficiently  for 
the  hand  to  pass  through.  Tliis  style  of  sleeve 
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is  certainly  not  graceful,  but  it  seems  decidedly 
adopted  by  fasbion  ;  the  bottom  is  often  slashed 
open  to  the  elbow,  and  trimmed  thus  far. 

Guipure,  or  Maltese  lace,  is  decidedly  the 
trimming  most  in  favour  just  now.  It  was  pro¬ 
fusely  nsed  in  the  making  up  of  several  dresses, 
which  we  will  now  descri^. 

One  was  a  mauve-coloured  gros-graiu,  or 
thick  silk,  trimmed  with  guipure  insertion  over 
white  glace  ribbon,  sewn  on  plain  round  the 
Isittom,  and  coming  up  at  each  seam  of  the 
width  in  a  half-diamond  pattern.  A  very  narrow 
leated  fiounce  was  put  round  the  edge  of  this 
rcss,  and  the  guipure  trimming  came  over  it. 
The  body  was  made  with  one  point  behind  and 
two  in  front ;  the  guipure  trimming  was  put  on 
so  as  to  imitate  a  Spanish  or  Zouave  jacket. 
The  sleeves  had  wide  turned-back  cuffs,  orna¬ 
mented  in  the  same  manner. 

A  light  coffee-ccloured  taffetas  was  trimmed 
with  medallions  of  white  lace,  edged  all  round 
with  black  lace  ;  these  medallions  were  placed 
at  equal  distances  above  the  hem.  The  botly 
and  sleeves  were  trimmed  with  white  insertion 
edged  with  black  lace. 

Gimp  is  a  very  fashionable  style  of  trimming, 
and  is  much  worn  on  silk  or  fancy  material 
dresses  as  well  as  velvet  and  bauds  of  silk,  piped 
round,  as  we  have  already  described. 

But  the  newest  and  most  beautiful  trimming 
we  have  seen  is  the  Thibet  fringe,  a  most  ele¬ 
gant  soft  kind  of  fur,  so  light  that  it  excludes 
the  idea  of  tcannf/t,  and  most  graceful ;  the 
fringe  is  about  three  inches  long,  and  mounted 
on  a  heading  of  white  silk  braid.  We  saw  a 
moire  antique  dress  of  the  fashionable  biche 
(fawn)  colour,  trimmed  with  Thibet  fringe,  the 
effect  of  which  was  extremely  lovely.  The 
fringe  followed  behind  the  train  shape  of  the 
dress,  formed  one  deep  (reversed)  scallop  on 
each  side,  and  then  was  carried  up  in  front  in 
the  shape  of  an  open  tunic.  Above  the  fringe 
was  placed  a  band  of  black  velvet  about  an 
inch  and  a-half  wide,  edged  with  white.  The 
body  bad  no  trimming,  but  epaulettes  on  the 
shonlders,  formed  of  Thibet  fringe,  with  one 
row  of  the  velvet  above  it,  and  three  loops  of 
the  same  falling  over  the  fringe. 

The  dress  of  young  ladies  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  is  much  attended  to  in  Paris.  A  great 
difference  must  always  be  apparent  between  the 
toilets  of  these  young  ladies  and  those  of  even 
very  young  married  ladies.  They  are,  however, 
uite  as  elegant  in  their  way,  and  often  a  great 
eal  prettier.  We  will  describe  a  few. 

A  light  foulard  dress,  a  white  nound  with  a 
very  narrow  pink  stripe.  The  wrt  trimmed 
round  the  bottom  with  a  narrow  pleated  flounce,  i 
forming  a  slightly  waring  lino,  and  pnt  on  with 
a  heading  sewn  on  with  a  narrow  white  silk 
braid.  The  body  was  low,  pointed  in  the  centre 
at  the  top,  both  in  front  and  behind ;  it  was 
edged  with  a  fluted  ruche,  sown  on  with  the 
same  braid  as  the  flounce  ;  the  same  rucho  was 
put  round  the  waist,  which  was  pointed  both  in 
front  and  behind.  The  sleeve  was  nothing  but 
a  small  epaulette  trimmed  in  the  same  manner. 
Under  this  body  was  worn  a  Swi.-8  muslin 
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chemisette,  pleated,  not  coming  np  quite  to  the 
nock,  and  edged  with  lace ;  sieeves  to  corre¬ 
spond,  with  wrists  wide  enough  fur  the  hand  to 
pass  through. 

A  barege  grenadine  dress,  with  raised  purple 
flowerets,  had  round  the  bottom  a  narrow 
flounce  similar  to  that  aliore  described,  and 
|>ut  on  with  a  purple  silk  braid;  ahore  this 
flounce  a  mebe  of  the  same  material,  forming 
deep  rounded  scallops  all  round.  The  body, 
quite  plain,  with  a  low  lining,  was  worn  with  a 
Su-iss  sash  in  purple  silk,  with  a  bow  and  long 
flowing  ends  on  the  left  side ;  the  8le*eves,  in  the 
nsual  shape,  were  ojwn  as  far  as  the  elbow,  and 
trimmed  with  the  same  ruche. 

A  blue  silk  dress  had  a  plain  skirt  and  a  rery 
dainty  blue  silk  b]>anish  jacket,  the  sbonlder- 
pieces  being  ornamented  with  small  epaulettes 
m  blue  crochet  silk,  edged  with  fringe,  and 
ornaments  to  match  on  the  tail  of  the  jacket 
behind  ;  the  jacket  was  left  quite  open  in  front, 
to  show  a  full  white  cambric  chemisette.  A 
Swiss  pointed  band  was  worn  over  it. 

We  will  now  mention  some  dresses  prepared 
for  summer  balls  and  ft-U*. 

White  muslin  and  tarlatsme  are  most  suitable 
for  such  occasions,  but  the  ornaments  preferred 
this  summer  do  not  appear  to  ns  very  rational 
— they  are  re/cef  and  feafAcr.  This  Ust,  espe- 
ciallv,  docs  not  sound  well  as  a  trimming  lor 
Mss/tN.  Let  ns  explain,  however,  that  we  do 
not  mean  the  plain  strips  of  leather  with  steel 
knobs  which  are  worn  on  thick  materials,  bnt 
the  delicately  ent-ont  prepared  leather,  which 
resembles  that  nsed  for  dc^corating  fancy  work 
what-nots  and  other  articles.  A  tarlatane 
dress  with  narrow  flounces  edged  with  this  new 
kind  of  ornament  is  somewhat  eccentric,  hut 
not  at  all  inelegant.  It  requires  a  bright  blue 
sash  and  blue  headdress  to  set  it  off. 

Velvet  is,  perhaps,  less  fitted  for  trimming  a 
muslin  dress ;  we  have,  however,  seen  several 
thus  ornamented  which  were  very  pretty.  One 
had  a  flounce  about  four  inches  wide,  pleated  ; 
a  blue  velvet  ribbon  was  so  arrang^  as  to 
appear  to  he  run  in  and  out  through  the  pleats 
near  the  heading ;  a  thick  blue  chenille  pleat 
was  difmosed  above  this  flounce ;  the  body  was 
low  and  worn  with  tjicku  of  white  tnlle,  trimmed 
with  lace  and  narrow  blue  velvet.  The  head¬ 
dress  was  in  blue  chenille. 

Light  silk  dresses,  trimmed  with  black  and 
white  guipure,  ore  also  very  appropriate  for 
summer  files.  Over  the  low  bodies  Jichut  or 
jackets  of  white  and  black  lace  are  worn.  This 
style  of  dress  is  extremely  graceful  and  becoming. 

We  have  not  much  Uiat  is  new  to  say  on 
Bonnets  this  month.  The  hlarie  Stuart  shape 
is  not  nniverssdly  preferred,  though  many  ladies 
wear  it.  The  general  shape  is  still  high,  though 
not  so  high  as  last  year,  narrow  at  the  side,  and 
rather  flattened  on  the  top. 

Crinoline  bonnets  are  in  great  favour.  The 
inside  is  often  trimmed  with  ganxe  or  crape, 
either  white,  pink,  or  blue,  instead  of  blonde. 
This  is  very  well  for  fair  complexions,  bnt  is  not 
becoming  to  all.  The  bunch  of  flowers  which 
often  trims  the  bonnets  is  now  generally  placed, 
not  on  the  top  of  the  front,  but  on  one  side, 
near  the  crown.  Very  light  trimmings  are 
fashionable  on  crinoline  and  tnlle  bonnets. 


Heath,  long  graB.so8,  oats,  and  ears  of  com, 
beautifully  imitated,  are  mixed  with  a  few  deli¬ 
cate  flowers,  or  else  one  large  flower,  which  is 
placed  as  we  have  said,  the  same  being  repeated 
mside  the  cap.  The  strings  are  now  made  all 
of  one  piece  with  the  curtain,  and  are  very  wide. 
We  will  mention  more  particularly  a  few  new 
bonnets,  though  no  mere  description  can  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  their  elegance  and  grace. 

A  rice  straw  bouuct,  with  a  curtain  in  tulle, 
edged  with  a  stiip  of  straw.  On  the  side  a  bow 
in  rice  straw  fastening  a  white  curled  feather 
with  a  branch  of  bop-blossoms. 

A  white  horsehair  bonnet,  with  a  pink  silk 
curtain ;  on  one  side  a  piuked-out  meue  of  the 
same,  placed  crossway,  and  fastening  a  bunch 
of  large  white  daisies,  mixed  with  long  grasses. 

A  white  drawn  tulle  bonnet,  with  a  pointed 
curtain  of  the  same ;  bunches  of  lilies  of  the  valley 
with  their  long  leaves  both  inside  and  outside. 

A  drab-coloured  horsehair  bonnet,  with  a 
curtain  of  the  same  shade,  in  silk,  trimmed  with 
a  light  ornament  in  elaborately  cut-out  leather. 
A  bnuch  of  heather  and  long  grasses  on  one 
side  and  in  tlie  cap. 

A  maize-coloured  horsehair  bonnet,  trimmed 
with  oats,  and  a  scarf  of  black  guipure. 

Even  round  Hats  are  now  mi^e  in  horsehair. 
They  are  pretty,  but  cannot  be  very  durable,  or 
preserve  me  bend  much.  Many  ladies  prefer 
them,  however,  perhaps  for  novelty’s  sake.  The 
brim  is  trimmed  inside  with  a  ruche  of  coloured 
ribbon,  or  a  piece  of  silk  cut  on  the  cross,  and 
they  are  lined  with  crape.  They  are  generally 
triuuned  with  flowers ;  sometimes  merely  with 
a  light  bunch  of  oats. 

We  should  much  rather  recommend  those  of 
our  readers  who  wish  to  have  a  hat  to  last  them 
through  the  season  at  the  sea-side  to  choose  a 
Leghorn,  or  grey  or  drab  straw,  trimmed  with 
velvet  to  match,  and  natural — that  is,  undyed — 
feathers.  White  or  light-coloured  straws  are 
trimmed  with  black,  and  also  with  a  shade  to 
match  ;  if  wished  more  elegant,  a  blue  or  red 
feather  is  introduced. 

We  have  not  seen  anything  very  now  in  the 
way  of  Dbesses  for  Ckildhen  this  month. 
Low  bodies,  pointed  d  la  Siiissesse,  are  tbo 
prettiest  for  little  girls.  In  Paris  they  always 
wear  chemisettes  and  sleeves  of  white  cambric 
inside  their  frocks.  The  skirts  are  short  and 
full,  and  trimmed  much  in  the  manner  as  ladies’ 
dresses.  Little  girls  wear  either  the  paletot  or 
the  round  cape ;  little  boys,  open  jackets  and 
knickerbockers,  unless  the  Scutch  or  Knssian 
dress  is  preferred.  The  Russian  dress  consists 
of  a  sort  of  long  jacket,  witli  a  waistcoat,  and 
fuU  trowsers  gathered  at  the  knee.  High  boots 
in  black  kid  are  worn  with  it.  The  Prince 
Imperial  is  often  seen  in  this  costume,  with  a 
straw  hat  and  feathers. 

An  improvement  has  been  introduced  in 
morning  cuffs  and  collars  by  trimming  the  plain 
stitched  linen  with  Malteaie  lace  insertion  and 
edgings.  Under-Reeves  are  now  cut  in  the  same 
shape  as  those  of  dresses,  and  made  with  very 
deep  cuffs,  no  longer  turned  bark,  but  straight. 
These  cuffs  often  consist  of  altemtde  bondu  of 
stitched  linen  and  insertions  of  Maltese  lace ; 
a  deep  lace  is  carried  round  the  edge  of  the 
wrist,. and  turns  up  on  one  side  the  length  of  six 
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or  wren  inches,  to  correspond  with  the  trim¬ 
ming  of  the  sleeres  of  the  dress.  The  nnder- 
slecre  is  often  also  open  half-way,  the  opening 
being  edged  with  a  band  of  stitched  linen  and 
a  fall  of  Maltese  lace.  When  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  the  wrist  is  narrower,  a  few  poifings 
of  mnslin  are  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
sleere.  The  collars  are  straight,  and  made  in 
the  same  style. 

The  col  cavalier  is  still  much  worn ;  it  is  I 
straight  at  the  back,  aud  the  comers  an;  tamed 
back  in  front ;  the  sleeves  arc  made  to  match, ! 
with  a  doable  point,  which  is  also  tamed  back.  | 

Chemisettes,  which  are  so  much  worn  just  I 
now,  are  mads  in  cambric,  with  narrow  fluted 
pleats,  divided  by  insertions  of  lace  or  em¬ 
broidery,  with  a  narrow  edge  roond  Uie  neck ; 
they  are  often  rather  onder-bodies  than  chemi¬ 
settes,  coming  down  as  far  as  the  waist,  and 
with  the  sleeves  made  on  to  them. 

For  morning  deshabilUi,  white  mnslin  or 
nainsook  over  light-coloared  silk  is  most  elegant. 
The  newest  shape  for  this  article  is  louse  and 
flowing.  There  is  a  plain  piece  at  the  back  to 
which  the  mnslin  is  pat  on  in  three  large  pleats, 
and  hangs  down  loosely;  in  front  the  mnslin 
is  also  cat  body  aud  skirt  all  in  one,  bat  it  fits 
more  closely ;  it  is  open  from  the  waist.  The 
front  and  mtom  of  the  skirt  are  trimmed  with 
a  wide  embroidered  insertion,  with  a  narrow 
pafifing  of  mnslin,  through  which  is  ran  a 
colonred  ribbon.  The  mnslin  is  lined  with  silk 
of  the  same  colour.  Fink,  bine,  or  mauve  looks 
very  well. 

Morning  Caps  arc  made  of  a  round  shape, 
with  a  trimming  of  laoe  or  blonde  all  round, 
and  a  few  bows  of  ribbon. 

The  newest  style  is  that  known  as  the  eatalane. 
The  back  piece  is  square,  and  falls  loosely 
behind ;  it  is  onl^  joinM  at  the  top  to  the  front. 
The  front  piece  is  rounded  O0  on  each  side  of 
the  face,  and  trimmed  as  nsnal ;  a  ribbon  is 
sewn  on  nnder  this  front  piece  aud  tied  behind 
the  head  ;  the  hair  shows  a  little  between  the 
front  aud  back  piece.  The  latter  resembles  the 
veil  worn  by  Italian  women ;  it  is  generally 
made  of  net,  and  trimmed  round  with  We. 

OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

DESCRIPnOK  or  TOIIXIS. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  our  subecribers  to 
know  tbat  Messrs.  Orant  and  Oask,  58,  Oxford- 
street,  London,  W.,  have  made  arrangements 
for  supplying  in  material  fac-similes  of  the  toilets 
illnstratM  in  this  month’s  colonred  plate.  The 
prices  are  given  of  each  garment,  so  that  by 
this  means  we  are  able  to  exactly  conform  to 
the  wishes  expressed  by  so  many  of  those  who 
patronise  onr  Magazine.  Besides  the  advantage 
derived  from  this  information,  there  will  be  the 
saving  of  a  great  deal  of  tronble  in  mnch  corre¬ 
spondence  for  OUT  subscribers.  We  may  add  that 
Messrs.  Grant  and  Oask  wiU  be  happy  to  supply 
patterns  of  the  dresses.  See.,  on  application. 

Full  Dbess  Toilet  for  the  Country,  also 
snitable  for  pic-nics,  fetes,  flower-shows,  &c. 
The  hat  is  of  the  shape  called  “  JjC  Frondear” 
and  is  composed  of  mauve  silk.  The  crown  is 
very  high,  and  the  brim  somewhat  straight  and 
narrow.  The  hat  is  trimmed  with  feathers, 
and  a  long  white  tnlle  veil  flows  behind.  The 


nnder  portions  of  the  dress  and  jacket  are 
composed  of  bright  manve  sUk,  covered  with  a 
clear  spriggeil  mnslin,  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  tnnic,  with  a  gauffered  frill  all  round.  The 
front  of  the  slart  is  not  entirely  covered  with 
mnslin,  but  is  arranged  en  tablier,  with  alter¬ 
nate  frills  of  pleated  silk  and  gaufferiNl  mnslin, 
which  reach  as  high  as  the  waist.  The  jacket 
is  cat  away  very  much  in  front,  and  U-nuinates 
beliind  in  a  long  flap  or  taiL  The  bodice  is  of 
silk,  covtTed  with  the  muslin,  with  the  exception 
of  the  iioints  in  front,  which  are  left  phiin  to 
imitate  a  waistcoat.  The  sleeves  are  elbow¬ 
shaped,  and  are  made  with  a  turned-buck  caff  of 
silk,  edged  with  a  tiny  ganffered  frill.  Messrs. 
Grant  and  Gask  make  np  this  toilet  in  any 
colour  that  may  be  liked,  with  sprigged  or 
spotted  mnslin. 

Useful  Toilet. — Small  lace  cap  trimmed 
with  coloured  ribbon.  The  dress  may  be  com¬ 
posed  of  green  silk  or  grenadine,  and  is  trimmed 
with  blai^  ent-ont  ghMe  silk.  Above  the  silk 
a  row  of  braid  is  put  on,  both  on  the  btxlire  and 
skirt.  The  former  is  cut  square  both  behind 
and  before,  and  two  tassels  ornament  the  silk 
where  the  trimming  terminates  on  the  shonl- 
ders,  as  well  as  on  the  back  and  front  of  the 
bodice.  From  the  waistband  an  “  aumunirre," 
or  poach,  is  snspended,  which  is  made  of  black 
silk,  trimmed  with  black  velvet  and  tassels. 
The  price  of  a  plain  or  chine  grenadine  dress, 
trimmed  as  illnstrated,  is  31s.  fid. ;  in  giaxl 
glace  silk,  trimmed  with  black  silk,  from  five 
gnineas. 

Madame  Adolphe  Gonbaud,  248,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.,  supplies  jpaper  models  of  the 
various  articles  illnstrated  in  this  colunred  plate 
at  the  fallowing  prices : — Fete  or  pic-nic  uess, 
complete,  5s.  fid. ;  jacket,  3s. ;  nsef^  toilet,  com¬ 
plete,  5s.  fid. ;  square  iNtdice  and  sleeve,  3s. ; 
bodice,  2s. ;  sleeve.  Is.  fid. 

THE  SANDRINGHAM  PATCHWORK 
PATTERN. 

FROM  AN  ORIGINAL  DESIGN. 

This  pattern  may  be  made  either  on  a  largo 
or  small  scale,  according  to  the  taste  of  tno 
worker.  The  colonrs  may  also  be  varied  in  a 
thousand  different  ways,  according  to  the  qnan- 
tity  of  certain  coloured  silks  the  maker  happens 
to  have  by  her.  It  should  he  borne  in  mind, 
however,  tluit  to  produce  an  effective  and 
telling  piece  of  patchwork  the  colonrs  should 
always  be  arranged  with  a  little  regard  to  sys¬ 
tem  and  regularity,  and,  if  possible,  the  worker 
should  endeavour  to  carry  out  a  design,  and 
then  the  work  will  repay  the  tronble  bestowed 
on  it.  The  foundation  or  framework  of  onr 
pattern  consists  of  bine,  red,  and  black  pieces, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  hexagons,  and  diagonal 
stripes  of  orange,  green,  and  white  fill  np  the 
centres.  When  done  in  silk  of  the  three 
primary  colonrs,  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  the 
effect  is  very  good,  making  the  centres  of  the 
hexagons  cither  black,  white,  or  grey.  Mrs. 
Wilcockson,  44,  Goodge-street,  Tottenham- 
conrt-road,  supplies  pieces  of  patchwork  ar¬ 
ranged  in  this  pattern,  as  well  as  pieces  of  stiff 
paper  or  cardboard  ready  cut,  and  silk  for  com- 
I  pleting  the  work.  The  prices  may  be  obtained 
I  at  her  establishment. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


So  bright  and  beautiful 
a  season  as  that  which  we 
'  are  now  enjoying  has  rarely 

"  visited  our  shores,  and  onr  long- 
’  v  suffering  and  much-maligned  climate 
appears  to  have  resolved  on  estal)liah- 
Ing  the  fact  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
sun  shines  and  all  nature  smiles.  And 
in  harmony  with  the  genial  weather  is  the 
climate  of  our  world  of  fashion.  The 
Princess  of  Wales  has  imparted  a  vitality 
and  interest  to  the  English  Court  which 
recalls,  to  those  who  arc  old  enough  to 
remember  it,  the  opening  years  of  tlie  reign  of  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty — her  wedding,  and  her 
early  wedded  life.  Kensington  has  been  besieged 
by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands — maids,  wives, 
widows,  mothers,  daughters  of  England,  with  a 
small  sprinkling  of  the  sterner  sex — all  impatient 
to  inspect  the  bridal  gifts,  and  all  unwillingly  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  inexorable  Destiny  in  dark  blue  cloth, 
whose  dread  words,  “Pass  on,  ladies,  pass  on," 
separated  them  from  the  brilliant  jewels  and  the 
gorgeous  fabrics  that  it  was  so  delightful  to  behold. 
And  how  busy  the  young  couple  have  Iwen!  and 
how  enthusiastically  received  everywhere !  What 
a  crush  at  the  Drawing  Room,  when  the  Princess 
stood  for  four  weary  hours  to  acknowledge  the 
loyal  courtesy  of  an  elegantly-attired  multitude  of 
ladies,  some  of  whom  had  waited  six  hours  in  their 
carriages!  what  a  brave  display  at  the  Opera!  what 
raagnitlcent  dinner  parties !  The  Court  newsman 
has  had  a  busy  time  of  it  to  follow  the  royal  pair 
through  their  festive  wanderings.  And  then  the 
printsellers  and  the  photographers,  fully  alive  to 
the  demand  for  portraits,  have  been  busying  them¬ 
selves  to  furnish  correct  portraits  of  the  newly- 
wedded  ones,  and  every  one  who  possesses  a  carte 
tie  riiite  album — and  who  does  not  ? — has  inserted 
the  portrait  of  Alexandra  together  with  thoee  of 
their  private  frlenda 

Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  correspondent  of 
ours  in  the  country  writes  up  to  say  that  she  has 
subscribed  three  years,  and  hat  not  rteeired  any  gift, 
and,  under  the  threat  of  withdrawing  her  subscrip¬ 
tion,  commands  us  to  send  forthwith  carte  de  ritite 
portraits  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Prussia,  and  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Hesse.  Supposing  we  comply,  we  are 
assured  that  the  subscription  will  be  continned  till 
the  end  of  the  year  at  least  What  answer  can  we 
make  f  We  have  presented  gratis  so  many  valuable 
articles,  we  have  worked  so  laboriously  to  make 
our  Magazine  both  useful  and  entertaining,  we 
have  received  so  many  flattering  testimonials  of 
gratitude  and  esteem,  that  the  letter  and  the  request 
of  our  correspondent  completely  take  us  by  sur¬ 
prise.  The  request  is  unreasonable,  and  we  shall 
not  comply  with  it  There !  wo  know  our  fate — 
stop  my  tubte^litm  ! 

Habian. — The  young  women  who  servo  at  the 
stalls  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  are  engaged 
1)y  the  proprietors  of  the  stalla  It  is  a  private 
arrangement 

Henriette. — If  you  are  content  to  leave  the  de¬ 
cision  to  us  we  will  attempt  the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
and  the  Honourable  Court  may  award  you  the  Apple 
due  to  Beauty.  As  a  rule,  photographs  are  fatal  to 
a  lady's  reputation  for  go<M  looks.  We  would  not 
of  course,  retain  the  evidence  in  our  possession 
upon  which  our  decree  was  based,  unless  we  were 
desired  to  hold  it,  when  obedience  to  such  a  com¬ 
mand  would  be  simply  the  doing  our  devoir  to  the 
fair. 

Moss  Bose  and  Nellt  complain  of  too  much 
colour.  They  have  bright  beautiful  complexions. 


and  are  not  satisfied.  They  would  like  to  bo  palej 
they  would  banish  the  roses  from  their  cheeks; 
they  seem  to  entertain  a  morbid  hatred  for  good 
looka  Such  a  state  of  mind  is  really  dreadful ; 
they  deserve  to  lose  what  they  evidently  do  not 
prize — the  sure  sign  of  good  health.  Moss  Rose  is 
making  a  collection  of  postage-stamps,  and  wishes 
to  know  how  many  lalrals  make  a  complete.  We 
cannot  state  definitely,  but  the  number  is  about 
eighteen  hundred. 

Lilla  is  not  satisfied  with  the  colour  of  her  hair, 
“it  is  getting  so  dark,” and  Rosa  D.  wants  to  make 
her  hair  “  wavy."  IIei.f.sa  wishes  to  enamel  her 
face,  and  FKErKLE.s  to  remove  what  she  has  adopted 
as  her  signature.  Nobody  is  satisfied.  One  is  so 
stout  that  she  “feels  quite  awkwanl;"  another, 
who  would,  perhaps,  have  no  objection  to  ex¬ 
change  with  Rose,  is  “so  sallow"  that  she  is 
“unlike  any  one  else."  Now — as  Mrs.  Brown  says 
at  the  play — “we  don't  hold"  with  hair-dyes  or 
cosmetics — the  hair  and  skin  are  irreparably  injured 
by  their  use — and  we  have  no  sympathy  with  those 
who  attach  over-much  importance  to  their  personal 
appearance.  It  is  quite  right  that  every  woman 
should  look  as  well  os  she  con ;  but  dyeing  the  hair, 
daubing  the  face,  or  resorting  to  any  other  aiiillce, 
defeats  its  own  end — it  spoils  the  real  Iteauty  of  a 
handsome  woman,  and  makes  an  ugly  woman 
ridiculous. 

I*  Edwards. — We  quite  agree  with  your  re¬ 
marks  on  old  maids.  They  are  a  worthy,  useful, 
imiK>rtant  jtart  of  the  community.  Many  of  them 
have  a  sad  story  to  tell  if  they  cared  to  babble  it 
to  the  world.  Ridiculing  an  “old  maid"  is  the 
sign,  not  only  of  ill-breeding  and  bad  taste,  but  of 
an  evil  and  cruel  disposition.  Spinsters  are  seldom 
of  that  class  by  choice — to  bear  the  hallowed  names 
of  wife  and  mother  is  the  proper  aim  of  every 
woman.  It  is  bad  enough  to  to  disappoint^  with¬ 
out  having  that  disappointment  embittered  liy  a 
sneer  or  a  jest 

A  Subscriber  since  the  Commencement. — Any 
articles  submitted  shall  have  our  best  considera¬ 
tion.  The  rate  of  remuneration,  supposing  the 
articles  to  be  accepted,  must  be  a  matter  of  private 
arrangement  We  have  no  fixed  prices,  and  we 
do  not  measure  prose  and  poetry  with  a  foot  rule. 

Mart  de  Burgh. — The  letter  should  be  inclosed 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  private  secretary 
of  His  or  Her  Royal  Highness.  It  may  be  sent 
through  the  post 

A  Subscriber  (Croydon). — See  answer  to  A 
Subscriber  since  the  Commencement. 

L.  D. — There  are  some  charming  little  villages 
on  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  warm  and  sheltered,  and 
cheap. 

A  Friend  informs  us — and  has  onr  thanks — 
that  the  origin  of  the  term  Quaker  was  as  follows: 
— “  George  Fox,  in  his  Jonmal,  states  that  it  was 
reported  to  him,  whilst  in  prison,  that  one  of  the 
justices  bad  been  much  troubled  in  his  conscience 
fur  committing  him  to  prison.  He  adds — ‘  This  was 
Justice  Bennett,  of  Derby,  who  was  the  first  to  call 
us  (Juakers,  because  I  bid  them  tremble  at  the 
word  of  the  Lord.’ " 

*.*  All  answers  to  questions  relative  to  patterns, 
fashions,  and  dress  will  be  found  in  our  Supplement. 

NOTICE. 

The  ShOlIat  Bdition  compriiee,  besidei  the  eontenU  of  this 
Msgmsine,  o  Supplement  ot  IS  Urge  pages,  eontalning  **  Operas, 
Oratorios,  and  Musical  Bntertaiiunents" — Two  ^apts-rs  of 
“  Captain  Masters's  Children.**  Chapter  IV.  Lovers*  Quarrels 
and  other  Quarrels.  Chapter  V.  William  Masters*s  Ryes  are 
Opened — “  The  Foot  of  Clay,"  by  Charles  de  Bernard  — 
“Skeletons  in  Leathern  Closeu"— Reviews  of  Books,  Mu-ic 
of  the  Month,  and  Notices  to  Correspondents.  Also,  illus¬ 
trations  of  Nicoirs  new  orereoat  and  demi-StUng  palelCts; 
oval  antimacassar  In  Vene  ian  embroidery ;  trefoil  crochet 
collar,  with  a  laee  ground;  the  posUllion  bt^lcei  the  Anda¬ 
lusian  iacketi  the  Russian  bodice;  rotonde  in  denteile  lama; 
burnous  in  yak  lace ;  brown  hoUand  shoe-bu ;  6  pretty  and 
new  twrots  and  shoes,  and  3  different  styles  or  quilted  ribbon 
trimming  for  dresses.  Ail  with  fUll  dcscrlptism  for  making 
and  working.  Also  a  fashion  ;  lata  of  large  sire,  and  an 
original  set  of  quadrilles,  compo<ed  eapressly  for  this  Ma;a- 
siue. 
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NEWTON  WILSON  AND  GO.’S  PATENT  SEWING  MACHINES. 


embroider  the  finest  cambric  or  tbe  heaviest  materlaL  Thejr  are 
the  onljr  Machines  that  will  do  hem  stitehing.  aad  the  only 
Macblnss  that  will  make  their  own  braid,  and  stitch  It  on  at  the 
same  moment.  In  ose  by  her  Majesty  the  Qaeen,  tbe  Empress 
of  the  French,  and  most  of  the  Nobility  and  Clergy. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

SPECIAL  PRIZE  awarded  for  ezeellenoe  of  Machlees,  and, 
In  addition,  a  SraouL  Awaan,  and  the  only  Award  of  the  kind, 
Ibr  excellence  of  work  In  plain  and  ornamental  eevlrg,  as  pro- 
dooed  by  tbe  Machines. 

Catalognes  and  Samples  Frea. 

GREAT  CENTRAL  DEPOT, 

Iliirtii  Ilollkovn,  ILiOuclon. 


Cash’s  Cambric  Frilling 


BETTER  i  CHEAPER. 

HORNIMAN’sTEAs 

Full  benefit  of  reduced 
duty  obtained  by  purchasing 
Homiman’s  Pure  Tea ;  very 
choice  at  3s.  4d.  &  4s.  “High 
Standard”  at  4s.  4d.  (formerly 
4s.  8d.)  is  the  BEST  imported. 

SOLD  IN  PACKETS  bv  AGENTS  in  EVERT  TOWN. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  1862. 

AWARDED  BY  THE  JURORS  OF  CLASS  3 

FOR  THE  SUPERIORITT  OF  THE 

OliENFIELD  STARCH. 

Sold  by  all  Oroeeri,  ChaiHll.rA.  Oilinefie  Ac. 
WOTHERSPOON  and  Co..  OLAftHOW  and  tOMDON. 


ALL  WRO  SUFFER  FROM 

INDIGESTION 

SHOULD  USE 


Requires  neither  hemming  or 
whipping,  and  is  of  a  fine  and 
peculiarly  durable  material, 
perfectly  free  from  all  dress. 
It  is  of  various  widths. 
For  trimming  all  kinds  of 
Ladies'  and  Children’s 
Washing  Apparel.  ^ 

4D  rU  Draperg,  is  Envelopes 

containing  12  yards,  and  bearing  the 
names  of  J.  8t  J.  CASH,  Patentees. 


T.tPKSTRY  AND  EMUROIDKKY— 

Di'rorativr,  Beflestastk'at,  and  Hrraldie— nr 
I  nrrpgicd  fnr  ladies'  own  workinr.  by  R.  HRI.BRONN^R. 
;  Recoffbtwi'rert.  rabUsber  of  ih.  late  Mn.  Oaufaiu'i 
RniiUnf ,  NctUng.  and  Croeh.t  Books,  id.  aad  la.  each. 


SEWING  MACHINES.— SINGER  AND 

CO.'S  superior  IIACII1NR8  for  every  claaaef  fannlty 
work  aa4  bemminf,  Allinf.  turkinc,  tatWrlaf.  eordiny, 
brakUnc,  bindiaf,  art  aow  ON  8ALB  al  Ihtir  elegant  and 
ealtnalvt  Sbow-roooi*,  Itt,  Rere nt-ftreel.  W.,  and  9A,  Cheap- 
aide.  B.C.  They  combine  every  adaptation  known  to  aeirart, 
art  taally  leaned  aad  operated.  70.000  in  aat  in  all  garu  of 
the  world.  Machinta  for  all  kinda  of  aaanuflacturiof  and  trade 
purpotea.  Shllftri  tearhert  ea  the  prtmiaea.  IDusirated 
proapeeUu  po«t  free.  Shippinc  ordert  emecoted. 
m,  RBOBNT  8TRRBT.  W.  |  «,  CHBAPBtDB,  B.C. 


TF  THIS  SHOULD  MEET  THE  EYE 

X  of  any  oot  troubled  with  Wiad  In  tht  liotaatlu  ladU 
icatioo,  or  WUouaaMa.take  PAOB  WOODCOCK*!  WIND 
rILL!.  Ten  ytart  of  meeta.  have  proved  them  of  atari  inf 
merit.— Of  all  Medicine  Veadtra,  at  la.  t|d.;or  freebypoatfor 
14  atampa.  from  PAOB  D.  WOODCOCK,  Chemlat.  Llototai 


1 
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CAMOMILE  PULS, 

Sold  Everywhere. 
Bottles,  Is.  1)A,  1*.  M.,  a  11s. 


THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 


Depth  from  e  to  e. 


The  more  frequent  end  etriier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to 
Accouchement  would  prevent  many  of  the  dlitreesing  resuHe  so  often 
complained  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnsney,  the  support  derived  from 
Its  UM  will  afford  the  greatest  relief  eecuring  a  more  favourabla  time,  while, 
by  it!  ose  after  partnritlon,  the  general  and  eqnal  pressure  afforded  leearee  the 
restoratiOB  of  shape,  and  the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  la  recommended  by  the  first  Accoochers  of  the  day  in  cases  of  preiapiiu 
Mfrrt,  dropsy,  and  obtmir,  and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  mnUUeal  and 
Inguinal  hernia.  In  prelbrsnce  to  steel  tmeses. 
lUnstrated  Catalogues  on  application  to  Enwaao  or  Mia  BCXUT,  12,  Old 
Carendisb.str«ei,  Oaford-itieet. 
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WE»©XISrG  AlffP  SIETHPAY  FEESENTS. 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  CO., 

Goldsmiths,  Silversmiths,  Jewellers,  Watch  and  Clock  Manofactorers,  and 
Importers  of  every  description  of  Fancy  Novelties. 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  and  Co.  taiTlte  attwUon  to  tbclr  cboleo  and  elosant  ASSORTMENT  of  JEWELLERY, 
Watehoa,  Clocks,  Oarnltares  d«  Cheminfes,  Table  Ornaments,  Dressing  Cases  and  Bags,  Fane/  Cabinet 
Ware,  Madlsiral-Moanted  Walnut  Wood,  and  an  endless  Tariety  of  the  most  ingenloos  and  beautiful 
Mannfisctares  of  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  FrankforL  at  prices  to  salt  all  purchasers. 

T.  A.  S.  and  Co.  gire  the  following  LIMITED  LIST  as  a  guidance  for  their  oountry  patrons  who  may 
be  unable  to  Ttsit  their  establishment  this  season,  assuring  them  that  any  commands  intrusted  to  tbMr 
care  wlU  receiTe  their  best  attention. 

JEsAAsS.  AsAAsA 

Pfsech  Drawing-room  Clocks  ..  from  1  1  0  to  100  0  0  Hcdiiersl-matA  gnrrlopc-ctsfi  from  S  10  S  to  10  0  0 

DMog-roum  Clocks  . „  1  10  0  „  SO  0  0  Ditto  ditto  Blotting-books  „  lltO„  SlOO 

Gold  watchoo  ^  4  4  0  „  SO  0  0  Ditto  ditto  InkstaMs  ••  ,,  0  IS  S  „  IS  S  S 

ShTCt  Walciirs . .  „  SlOO,,  1000  Work-boscs  In  ehotoo  woods  ..  ,,  OSS,,  IS  IS  . 

Onld  Ouanl  and  Albert  Chains  ••  „  S  S  0  „  S4  0  0  Desks  a^  Desuatcb-boaea  ••  „  0  10  S  „  IS  0  . 

Gold  and  surer  PencU-cases  ..  „  0  S  6  »  IS  10  0  JcwtUcases  ana  Caskets  ....  ^  llO„SOOe 

Saaeiilns-botlles  . „  0  4  S  „  It  10  0  Patent  Self-closins  Book-shdes  ••  ^  0  IS  S  „  10  S  0 

Pearl  and  SUrer  Casd-cases  ..  ,,0  110^  700  Ormolu  Candelabra  .  „  800„S000 

PoB  Diess  and  other  Pans  „  0  S  S  ,,  to  o  0  Ditto  CandlesiSeks  .  „  0  10  S  „  10  0  S 

Ladles'  Dresslnf-enses .  „  1  10  0  ,,  P.  0  0  Ditto  Plower  Vases .  „  000^0000 

<leaUrmen's  Dresalns-eases  ..  ,,  I  0  0  „  SO  0  0  Paney  Toilet  Bottles  .  „  0  4  0  ,,  S  0  0 

Morneer  Dresslag  Bags  ....  „  S  10  0  „  60  0  0  Letter  Weighers  .  ^  0  S  4  ,,  S  10  0 

DIsmond  and  Com  Ornaments,  BracoletA  Brooches,  Rings,  Necklets,  Lockets,  Ea^ngs,  Chains,  Stndst 
Scarf  Pins,  Sleere  LtnkA  and  every  de^ptiou  of  Jowoilery  at  moderate  prlcoe ;  end  a  large  Stock  of  other 
Articloi  suitable  for  Presents,  but  too  various  to  ennmerate.  Tbe  Royal  Albnm  complota,  with  Pboto- 
graphic  Portraits  of  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Families  of  Europe,  besidoo  eminent  Fersonagec  of  every 
nation;  alao  an  elegant  aaaortmont  of  other  Albums,  coutalni^  from  80  to  360  Portraits.  Foldiag 
Pbotoi^pb  Frames  in  Gilt  Ormolu  In  great  variety. 

A  choice  aosortment  of  Painted  Fans,  with  tab}eeti,  Ha  6d.,  7a  6d.,  lOo.  Sd.,  ISa  6d.,  Sla.,  SSs.,  and  80a. 
Dreai  Fana,  In  Silk,  with  and  without  SpuigloA  la  varioni  eolonra,  at  lOo.  6d.,  lia.  6d.,  16a  Od.,  18a  6d.,  30a, 
26a  6d.,  80s.,  eOs.,  and  60a  Painted  on  Vollnm,  by  hand,  from  80a  to  <20. 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  OO., 

154,  REGENT  STREET,  and  8,  BEAK  STREET;  and  PARIS,  RUE  DE  RIVOLL 


RIMMEL’S 

NOVELTIES  for  the  SEASON. 


and  Rotal 
Bnl^v  BovcosTt. 

ScaMTBD  CaAftMg 
ao  alegaot  Ooldea 

free  bjr  patt  for  !S 
■tamps. 

RfMMBt*!  PanrrHBD  AtvAifAcag  rtehly  lUaa* 
trati^dd.,  by  pott  for  7  ttampt.— dald  by  all  the  Trade. 
B.  EIMMBLsg  Peifumer,  M,  Strand,  A  f4g  CemhIU. 


•pHE  ALEXANDRA, 


THE  DIAMOND 

BLACK  LEAD 


Cleemer,  Cheaper,  &  Brighter  than  all  GtherA 
Sold  by  Oilmen,  Orocert,  Ironmongers,  Ac. 
RECKITT  A  SONS, 

LONDON  BRIDGE,  E.C.,  AND  HULL. 

Round  shoulders,  stooping 

HABITS,  and  DEFORMITIES  are  preveatad  and 
cured  by  CHANDLKR’S 

IMPROVED  CHEST  EXPANDING  BRACES. 
They  itrengtben  the  Voice  and  Lnngi,  relieve  Indlratlon; 
Paini  in  the  Cheat  and  Back,  and  aailat  tbe  growth,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  perfect  aymmetrtcal  Sgnre.  From  lOs.  6d. 

66,  BERNERS  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 
Illlaatrated  Pamphleta  forwarded. 


UNRIVALLED 

LOCK-STITCH  SEWING  MACHINE; 


WITH  ALL  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS 
AND  ADDITIONS, 

For  Stitching,  Binding,  Cording,  Hemming, 
Foiling,  Gathering,  and  all  other  Household  or 
Manufacturing  Work. 

/lUtnicUoiii  OftUi*  to  ertry  Pwrehattr. 

ILLUSTRATED  PRDSPE^S  GRATIS  A  POST  FREE. 

OFFICES  AND  SALE  ROOMS : 

139,  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 

Hanoracrunns  or  Foora's  PaniiT 
Unuaua  Srairo. 


First  Class 
Prize  Medsl 


MajnraoTtntsD  sr  ths 

WHEXUiSB  AND  WIXaSON  COMPANT, 


1 

1 


London  i  Prtntad  by  Jaa  Wsde,  Brydgoa-streel,  Corsnt  Garden. 
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LDBunro.— Tales,  Emja,  and  Fashioiu.  Uhutrattd. 

Tn  Fasmon  ARDNEonJcwon. — ^ACokmred  Faahion 
Plate.  A  CoKmred  DesigB  for  a  What-Not  ia 
Bead  and  Wool  Work.  A  Sheet  of  Pattenis,  con¬ 
taining  Designs  for  Usefnl  and  Ornamental  Needle¬ 
work,  Ac.  Fnll-sized  Diagrams  for  Catting  Out 
and  Making  a  Lady’s  Ohemias,  and  Lady’s  Night- 


Tsn  da;  Is  pobUiibed.  sod  win  ba  eootliiBad  munthly, 
a  ShtUmf  EdlHon,  as  waU  sa  a  aixptmtf  BdHion,  of  the 
EsousHWOHiJi's  DmtatTio  MaeAXisa  Sabaorfbars  will 
be  rood  anoaeb  to  rlre  their  booksellars  tawCroetlons  as 
to  which  editiOD  they  wish  to  rsoeWa  la  fatura. 

•••  The  Stipeimy  Edition  ramaias  exactly  the  same 
as  before,  in  size,  contents,  and  price. 


VISITOBS  TO  TUB  OISISI,  tOVBim  iXS  n&TBUERS, 

Asa  ethtn^  UPM**  M  mr'AIm;  nr*  of  MS*  *' **^  ^  **^ 

ROWIiAMDS*  SAZiTDOR 

A  »Mt  nAr«hlaf  pr^HmUoi «« IM  CempUKlM,  <ltp«UUt 

tk«  dond  tt  incBor  and  rtiurtleB,  allarlng  aU  baaa  aad 
bittaMlitT,  aad  immadlataljr  aCardtog  ibd  plaaitac  aaaiaUoa 
.  att^iBf  raatorad  alaaiialtT  and  haalthfai  atala  af  tha  Skto. 
ftf  FmklM,  tag,  apota,  ptmplai,  doahaa,  and  dkMloratioB  dj 
bafara  lu  appileatloo,  and  gtta  plaat  U  a  haaMby  parity  and 
dallaaoy  6l  oamplaxloa.  In  daaaa  of  aonbam,  or  rtllU|a  af 
tnaacta,  ita  ylrtiaa  bora  long  boon  aakaowMgad.  Frloo 
4t.  dd.  and  da.  dd.  par  bottla. 

Tha  bnt  af  Sammar  alao  froqnantlf  cammnaleatad  • 
drynaia  to  tha  hair,  and  a  tandaocy  to  lUl  of ,  wtaldk  nay 
ba  oomplalaly  obrlatad  by  tha  oaa  of 

RO'WZoA.BrDS*  aMLA.a^88^R  OlZo, 

A  daMthtfbSy  flanrant  and  tranoparant  praparatlon,  and  aa  an  Inrlcorator  and  bonatidor  m  tbo  balr 
bayoad  all  praeadwt— Priea  So.  dd.,  Ta,  Ida  dd.  (aqnnl  to  fair  amaU),  and  Ola  par  bottla 

RO’W’raA.NDS*  ODOMTrrOa 

Or  FEAKL  DENTIFRICE,  a  White  Powdar,  eoaopoandad  of  tbo  choleoat  and  moat  fragrant  azaUea  It 
btato«a  on  tha  Taath  a  poarl-llka  whltenoaa  fraaa  tham  from  tartar,  and  Impartt  tai  tbo  Onma  a  baaltby 
drmnaaa,  and  to  tha  Breath  a  plaaaing  fragriuoa— Prlea  la.  td.  par  box — Sold  by  CbaBlaU  and  Partamara. 
Ank  tT  «mOWX.A«DS’  Artieloa." 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE 

WiTH  THE  BEST  ARTICLES  AT 

IrONMONCERY&FuRNISHINgWaRE  HOUSE 

A  ri,lCL  D  FURNISHING  LIST  SENT  HOST  FKF.E. 

DEANE  3^  CO,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

CSTAbLIoHED  I7CO. 


IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  SUMMER  GOODS. 

GHIAIVT  &, 

Baiiig  Aoatt  to  make  aztenalira  alMrationa  which  wtU  neeeaaitete  tbo  eloalng  of  their  Mantlo,  Shawl,  and 
UMa-np  Skirt  Rooaaa  Ibr  aeroral  weoki,  beg  to  annonnca  that  they  are  now  S^lng  tha  whala  H  thalr 
eatenalra  STOCK  In  thoaa  Departmanta  at 

OREAT1.T  REDUCED  PRICES. 

A  laiga  portion  of  the  BUMMER  STOCK  of 

M  A.  N  T' IG  X:  S  AND  OPERA  O  IG  O  A  K  S 

will  bo  oold  at  lit.  dd.,  proTlenaly  loKl  at  3  Onineu;  and  the  rlebaat  quality  of 
MANTLES  AND  RESX  LACE  SHAWLS  at  a  proportioDate  redaotioa. 

The  SUMMER  STOCK  of 

EMBROIDERED  GRENADINE  SILK  SHAWLS 

will  ho  aoM  at  16a.  Mq  baing  laaa  than  half  their  former  pries.  Rich  Hado-np  Silk  Skirte,  Alpaoa,  and 
ottiar  Fancy  Mado-op  Draaaea,  auitable  for  the  Coantry  and  Soa.oide,  wUl  also  ha  sold  at  a  aery  grand 
radncHon  In  price. 

A  Inrga  quantity  of  FRENCH  PERCOLE  ROBES,  With  Jaekota,  Paletdta,  and  Capaa,  printed  on  do 
aa  to  imitate  Braiding,  will  bo  sold  at  13$.  dd.,  prerlonaly  gold  at  lla.;  tha  tame  goods  as  waro  allniad  tO 
in  the  Fashiona  of  this  Magaalno  in  tha  Jnne  nnmbar. 

In  oonnexlon  with  tho  tboro  Salo,  GRANT  and  OASK  hare  roaolaad  upon  CLEARING  OUT  thttr 

SUMMER  STOCK  OF  OROANDIE  MUSLINS,  GRENADINES, 
POPLINS  DE  SOIE,  Ac.  ftc. 


arara  told  aa  high  aa  t  Oninaaa  aach.  A  quantity  of  tho  BEST  PARIS  KID  GLOVES,  in  ggkt 
eoloart,  at  la.  6^0.  par  pair. 

SPECIAL  ROOMS  FOR  FAMILY  AND  COMPLIMENTARY  MOURNING. 

PAimnirt  ronwanDan  Fnnn. 

58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  Oxford-street ;  3, 4,  &  5,  Wells-street,  London. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  BALM  WICK. 

Balmwick  is  a  fine  old  town  in  the  North  of  England,  much  celebrated  for  its 
clear  air  and  medicinal  waters.  It  is  the  favourite  resort  of  antiquated  beaux, 
forlorn  spinsters,  and  worldly-minded  widows  of  a  certain  age.  By  way  of  making 
provision  for  the  wants  of  such  residents,  every  third  shop  in  Balmwick  is  a  wig- 
maker’s,  false  teeth  grin  at  you  from  glass  cases  in  aU  sorts  of  unexpected  corners, 
and  the  bread  is  made  with  as  little  crust  as  possible,  and  very  lightly  browned. 

The  inhabitants  of  Balmwick  are  mostly  gentlepeople  of  limited  income,  who 
find  that  they  can  get  here  more  pleasure  for  their  money  than  is  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  morning  is  usually  devoted  to  shopping  or  a  stroll  through  the 
market-plaee ;  the  afternoon  is  given  up  entirely  to  visiting — alias  scandal — varied 
from  time  to  time  by  a  cheap  concert  at  the  public  rooms ;  and  tea  and  whist 
agreeably  fill  up  the  evening  hours. 

No  ostentation  of  wealth  is  tolerated  at  Balmwick.  If  you  were  to  give  a 
champagne  supper  you  would  be  classed  amongst  the  parvenus  at  once.  True 
aristocracy  never  exceeds  a  decent  competence.  The  hospitality  of  the  place  is  not 
of  a  ruinous  kind.  The  gentlemen  may  be  cheered,  but  certainly  not  inebriated,  at 
these  reunions,  since  tea  is  the  favourite  beverage ;  but,  as  whist  is  the  serious 
business  of  the  hour,  any  more  substantial  refection  would  be  regarded  with 
suspicion  and  disfavour,  as  well  as  considered  a  shameful  waste  of  time.  You  may 
take  a  pinch  of  snuff  between  deals,  but  if  you  were  to  ventime  on  this  indulgence 
in  the  middle  of  a  hand,  you  would  not  dare  show  your  face  in  Balmwick  for  a 
week,  or  even  a  month,  should  your  luxuriousness  have  imperilled  the  odd  trick. 

The  first  two  questions  asked  of  you  when  you  arrive  in  Balmwick  are — whether 
you  belong  to  a  good  family,  and  play  a  tolerable  rubber.  If  you  happen  to  have 
a  little  hair  left,  and  a  few  teeth,  you  perceive  at  once  that  they  are  not  believed  in. 
The  three  Misses  Grimaldenne,  who  have  not  been  indebted  to  nature  for  the 
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smalleet  possible  advantage  for  the  last  thirty  years,  assure  you  that  they  never  saw 
anything  so  natural  as  your  coiffure,  and  mysteriously  inquire  if  the  back  and  front 
are  both  in  one  piece  or  take  off  separately.  It  is  useless  to  declare  that  it  is  all 
your  own ;  you  are  met  with  a  confidential,  meaning  smile. 

“  Oh,  yes !  of  course  what  you’ve  paid  for  is  your  own — no  one  can  dispute  the 
fact — but,  upon  my  word  and  honour,  it’s  the  most  natural  of  its  kind  I  ever  saw !” 

You  protest,  you  even  get  angry,  or  perhaps  you  descend  to  tears,  being 
somewhat  tenacious  of  the  few  charms  spared  to  you  by  that  swift-footed  enemy, 
the  edax  rerum ;  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  these  three  ancient  maidens  would  not 
believe  the  hair  to  be  your  own  even  if  they  had  seen  it  grow. 

But  Balmwick  has  certainly  one  great  recommendation  which  you  cannot  find 
elsewhere.  Here  youth  is  looked  upon  as  a  terrible  disadvantage ;  fifty  is  considered 
rather  immature,  and  girls  of  forty  are  pronounced  too  frivolous  to  be  good 
company.  It  is  wonderful  how  soon  you  may  persuade  yourself  into  anything  of 
this  sort  if  you  only  make  the  effort.  The  aches  and  jmins  belonging  to  old  ago 
you  may  easily  be  brought  to  believe  arise  from  delicacy  of  constitution,  and  the 
solemn  warning  of  white  hair  is  lost  in  a  place  where  every  one  wears  a  wig. 

The  Balmwick  season  had  just  now  commenced,  and  its  sober  gaieties  had  set  in 
in  good  earnest.  Tlie  Honourable  Mrs.  St.  George  was  the  acknowledged  Queen 
of  Balmwick,  and  was  well  fitted  for  her  post  of  ruler.  She  was  a  keen-eyed,  quick¬ 
witted,  hardened  little  old  woman,  who  loved  power  better  than  all  things,  even  than 
her  own  son.  She  had  a  sLarp,  decided  manner,  and  a  suspicious  way  of  scanning 
you  over  the  rim  of  her  gold  spectacles,  as  if  slie  were  always  on  the  look-out  for  a 
revoke,  and  would  be  inexorable  in  claiming  the  three  tricks  as  a  forfeit  if  she  only 
caught  you  in  the  fact. 

Mrs.  St.  George  had  been  a  very  gay  person  in  her  youth,  but,  being  politic  and 
astute,  she  had  always  managed  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  any  open  scandal,  filling 
her  jewel-box,  and  breaking  her  husband’s  heart,  in  the  most  decorous  manner 
possible — under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  St.  George  had  been  a  warm-hearted, 
simple-minded,  indolent  man — very  different  from  his  wicked,  designing  little 
wife.  He  loved  his  home  and  quiet  country  pleasures  above  all  things,  whilst  she 
was  never  happy  unless  plunged  up  to  the  very  lips  in  the  whirling  vortex  of 
London  gaieties.  For  a  time  he  followed  her  always,  conquering  his  own  distaste 
for  such  scenes ;  but,  at  last,  the  heartache  he  brought  away  with  him  was  worse 
than  the  heartache  she  left  behind  her,  and  it  became  tacitly  decided  that  she 
should  go  her  own  way  without  interruption  from  him.  This  arrangement  was 
quite  to  her  taste  ;  but  his  advantages  were  scarcely  so  conspicuous.  He  could  not 
wean  his  affections  from  this  woman :  he  loved  her  all  through,  with  a  sort  of  obtuse 
tenderness,  until  that  very  hour  when,  afk'r  its  long,  weary  strain,  the  poor  heart 
broke  at  last. 

And  it  was  to  spare  such  a  woman  that  Mr.  St.  George,  in  dying,  would  not,  for 
the  sake  of  her  honour  and  the  honour  of  his  name,  alienate  his  son.  He  hoped,  and 
thought,  that  something  in  his  fate  would  bring  a  regret  to  her,  and  prompt  her  to 
atone  for  her  injuries  to  him  by  her  care  of  their  child.  He  could  not  fathom  the 
depths  of  such  a  hardened  soul  as  hers.  No  sooner  was  the  funeral  over  than  she 
hurried  Maurice  off  to  a  distant  school,  distinctly  specifying  that  he  was  only  to 
come  home  once  a  year.  Then  she  prepared  for  new  conquests.  In  a  few  months 
the  weeds  were  discarded,  and  the  young  widow  was  fairly  launched  amongst  the 
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old  dissipations ;  but  it  was  a  notable  fact  tbat,  although  surrounded  by  admirers, 
and  pex-fectly  willing  to  be  persuaded  into  a  change  of  name,  no  one  seemed  to  press 
the  alternative  with  any  vehemence  or  constancy. 

For  thirteen  years  had  Mrs.  St.  George  refused  to  accept  her  failure,  and  then 
her  hopes  grew  gradually  very  dim.  It  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  play  the  saint 
with  any  chance  of  success,  so  Mrs.  St.  George,  whose  wits  ha<l  always  been 
infinitely  brighter  than  her  morals,  made  her  bow  to  the  world,  and  gracefully 
retired  from  the  field.  She  then  settled  at  Bulmwick ;  and  no  sooner  hail  the 
sagacious  little  woman  measured  her  ground,  and  fixed  her  throne,  than  subjects 
came  flocking  in,  glad  to  be  sheltered  luider  a  sceptre  which  united  wisdom  to 
firmness. 

IMrs.  St.  George  was  quite  in  her  element  now.  The  new  queen  proved  a  little 
despotic  on  nearer  acquaintance ;  but  an  energetic  person  had  long  been  needed  to 
regulate  the  Balmwick  pleasures  and  give  them  more  consistency ;  and  those  who 
have  suffered  from  a  disorganised  system  are  wont  to  be  very  submissive  under  a 
new  order  of  things  promising  more  enjoyment  and  security.  The  question  as  to 
time  depends  upon  the  policy  of  the  ruler  ;  therefore,  as  Mrs.  St.  George  possessed 
qualities  eminently  fitting  her  for  a  post  of  command,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
residence  of  fourteen  years  at  Balmwick  should  have  cemented  and  legitimised  her 
authority  rather  than  have  detracted  from  its  effect. 

This  night  Mrs.  St.  George  had  gathereil  round  her  a  select  party  of  friends. 
She  was  expecting  her  son  to  arrive  at  eight  o’clock,  and,  as  it  was  contrary  to 
Balmwick  etiquette  to  have  an  unoccupied  person  at  these  reunions,  Mrs.  St.  George 
had  only  invited  six  guests,  making,  with  herself  and  son,  exactly  enough  for  two 
rubbers. 

The  present  party  con^ted  of  the  three  Misses  Grimaldenne,  a  Mrs.  Sturt, 
and  Mr.  and  Mias  Mervyn.  Miss  Grimaldenne,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sisters,  was 
severe  by  nature ;  Miss  Jaquetta,  the  second,  was  sprightly ;  Miss  Amorosa,  the 
third,  was  languid ;  but  all  three  were  equally  and  painfully  lean,  and  would,  by  the 
fashion  of  their  evening  toilettes,  absolutely  insist  upon  advertising  this  leanness, 
instead  of  keeping  it  modestly  in  the  background.  ^liss  Grimaldenne  wore  her 
fiilse  hair  in  bands.  Miss  Jaquetta  arranged  hers  in  little  dancing  curls,  whilst 
Amorosa’s  flabby,  listless  ringlets  were  finished  off  by  two  giant  accroche-cwurs, 
which  were  gummed  tightly  down  on  each  cheek,  and  were  supposed  to  add  greatly 
to  the  lustre  of  her  small  green  eyes. 

Mrs.  Sturt  was  a  direct  contrast  to  the  lean  sisterhood,  being  ponderous  in 
person,  and  heavy  in  intellect.  At  the  same  time,  she  played  a  good  rubber,  having 
a  certain  method  of  arranging  her  cards  which  helped  her  memory,  and  kept  her  to 
one  steady  system,  easy  to  fathom  and  respond  to  by  her  partner. 

Little  Miss  Mervyn — as  her  friends  loved  to  call  her — was  one  of  those  gushing, 
sympathetic  creatures  whose  whole  life  is  an  unconscious  sacrifice  to  some  favourite 
tyrant.  She  was  a  reverent  lover  of  all  God’s  works — a  simple,  true-hearted 
woman,  who  might  have  had  foibles  which  occasionally  rendered  her  ridiculous, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  was  noted  for  many  of  those  qualities  which  mark  the  true 
Christian.  It  might  be  truly  said  of  her  that  she  loved  her  neighbours  as  herself. 
She  was  open  to  affection  from  all  quarters,  as  she  often  declared ;  but  the  love  of 
young  people  was  her  especial  pride  and  joy;  she  grew  sentimental  over  them,  made 
up  matches  for  them,  in  her  innocent,  bunghng  way,  and  generally  persuaded 
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them  into  a  passion,  more  or  lees  sincere,  in  order  to  hare  the  pleasure  of  laughing 
or  crying  with  them,  according  to  their  necessities. 

Her  brother  was  one  of  those  mild  despots  who,  by  self-indulgence,  bring 
themselves  to  a  degree  of  uselessness  only  possible  for  those  who  have  such  a 
member  in  their  household  to  understand.  Ilia  nerves  were  always  in  his  own 
way,  and  in  other  people’s  too.  He  had  as  many  small  conceits  as  a  vain  beauty 
of  sixteen,  and  was  so  full  of  fancies,  so  unpleasant  in  his  idiosyncrasies,  that  his 
sister’s  patient  devotion  to  him  day  by  day  must  have  been  a  species  of  martyrdom. 
Anthony  Mervyn  laboured  under  one  fixed  delusion — which,  from  indulgence,  had 
become  now  almost  a  monomania — and  this  was  that  his  legs  were  too  small  to 
support  the  weight  of  his  body.  He  would  take  no  exercise  on  this  account,  and 
was,  therefore,  growing  stout,  and  really  creating  the  evil  he  dreaded. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Mervyn  possessed  jointly  a  small  estate  in  Westmoreland,  upon 
which  they  lived  during  the  summer,  passing  the  winter  at  Balmwick  in  order  that 
Mr.  Mervyn  might  drink  the  waters,  which  he  considered  very  beneficial  in  his 
peculiar  complaint. 

Colonel  St.  George  was  later  in  arriving  this  evening  than  his  mother  had  been 
led  to  expect,  and  she  therefore  proposed  that  they  should  make  up  their  rubbers 
without  him  as  well  as  they  could.  Mrs.  St.  George,  the  two  eldest  Misses 
Grimaldenne,  and  Mr.  Mervyn  made  up  the  first  table,  whilst  the  three  remaining 
ladies  had  to  content  themselves  with  a  dummy  as  a  substitute  for  the  gallant 
colonel. 

It  was  close  upon  nine  o’clock  when  the  expected  guest  at  last  arrived.  His 
mother’s  sole  greeting,  although  they  had  not  met  for  months,  was  a  business-like 
nod  as  she  pointed  to  the  vacant  place  at  the  next  table.  The  three  Misses 
Grimaldenne  rose  as  he  entered  the  room,  and  curtseyed  to  him,  whispering  and 
giggling  together  meanwhile  like  boarding-school  girls  out  for  a  holiday;  Mrs.  Sturt 
gave  him  a  stolid  bow;  whilst  little  Miss  Mervyn  sprang  from  her  seat  with  a 
sudden  gasping  motion  of  the  lips,  but  dropped  back  again  speechless  with 
emotion,  and  wrung  his  hand  in  silence.  Mr.  Mervyn  did  not  attempt  to  rise  and 
greet  the  young  officer ;  he  merely  put  down  his  cards,  and  pointed  deprecatingly 
at  his  legs. 

“  You  will  excuse  me,”  he  said,  “  but  my  unfortunate  peculiarity  renders  it 
impossible  for  me  to  walk  across  the  room  without  due  preparation ;  any  sudden 
movement  under  the  influence  of  excitement  upsets  my  equilibrium.  You  see  the 
best  of  me  now,  sir,  but  if  the  card-table  were  removed  you  would  at  once  perceive 
how  miserably  inadequate  my  legs  are  to  the  support  of  a  powerful  frame.” 

“  You’ve  dined,  of  course?”  interrupted  Mrs.  St.  George,  speaking  to  her  son ; 
then,  \»-ithont  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  turned  to  Jlr.  Mervyn,  and  added 
quickly,  “  Come,  ilr.  Mervyn,  it’s  your  lead — spades  are  trumps.” 

“  Hearts  always  ought  to  be,”  sighed  the  pensive  and  tender  Amorosa  in  the 
l»ackground. 

“  Amorosa !”  said  Miss  Grimaldenne  severely,  “  restrain  your  feelings.” 

“  Dear  Amorosa  is  such  a  turtle-dove,”  exclaimed  Jaquetta,  sending  an  arch 
glance  towards  Colonel  St.  George. 

‘^Amorosa  should  learn  to  restrain  her  feelings,”  again  repeated  Miss  Gri¬ 
maldenne,  in  a  tone  of  unbending  virtue  and  severity.  “  Being  the  baby  of  the 
family  is  a  great  disadvantage,”  she  added,  turning  to  Mias  Mervyn,  who  was 
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seated  nearest  to  her,  at  the  adjoining  fcible — “  a  very  great  disiulvantage.  Auior-xa 
has  never  had  to  exert  herself,  or  exercise  self-control.  We  have  always  liotene<l 
to  her  prattle,  and  she  forgets  that  she  cannot  always  have  such  an  indulgent 
audience,  and  must  learn  to  restrain  those  warm  emotions  which  our  mistaken 
partiaUty  has  led  us  to  cherish  too  openly.  Amoroea  should  make  an  effort  to  be 
more  like  other  girls.” 

Amorosa  sighed  demonstratively,  and  pinched  in  her  thin  lips  to  show  that  she 
was  making  the  effort  at  restraint  so  impressively  recommended  by  her  eldest  sister ; 
but  this  little  pantomime,  although  specially  designed  for  Colonel  St.  George’s 
edification,  seemed  to  make  but  small  impression  upon  him,  even  if  it  attracted 
his  attention  at  all.  Guided  by  some  instinct  of  repulsion  towards  poor 
little  Miss  Mervyn — impossible  to  understand,  considering  the  gentle,  inoffensive 
tenderness  of  its  object — Colonel  St.  George  was  busily  devising  some  means  of 
sitting  as  far  from  her  as  could  be  managed,  and  consequently  proposed  that  she 
should  be  his  partner,  in  order  that  he  might  sit  opposite  her  rather  than  at  her 
side.  But  Mrs.  Sturt,  whose  methodical  mind  could  never  accept  any  innovation 
on  the  established  order  of  things,  asserted  that  it  was  always  customary  to  cut  for 
partners,  and  she  should  really  feel  seriously  uncomfortable  if  this  rule  were  set 
aside.  Colonel  St.  George  had  no  alternative  but  to  obey,  only  luck  favoured  him, 
and  brought  him  the  very  privilege  he  had  meant  to  appropriate  without  satisfying 
the  usual  fonns. 

Miss  Mervyn  sighed,  not  a  huge,  obtrusive  sigh,  such  as  Aumrosa  had 
favoured  the  company  with  a  few  minutes  before,  but  a  suddenly -drawn  breath, 
betraying  some  inward  perplexity  and  pain.  It  was  a  marvel  to  herself,  later,  how 
she  could  have  sat  so  patiently  through  four  interminable  rubbers,  sorting  her  cards 
properly,  following  suit,  and  even  extorting  enough  sagacity  out  of  her  trouble  to 
enable  her  to  return  her  partner’s  lead  or  attend  to  the  technicalities  of  the  game. 
But  so  she  did,  only  her  feeling  of  relief  was  openly  manifested  when  the  last 
rubber  was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  Amoiosiv  left  them,  and  began  to  attack 
the  refreshments.  The  other  ladies  soon  joined  her,  and,  after  a  very  light  sui)per, 
all  prepared  to  depart. 

During  this  time  Miss  ^lervyn,  who  was  much  too  excited  to  eat,  pursued 
Colonel  St.  George  about  the  room,  trying,  by  .all  the  simi>le  means  in  her  power, 
to  bring  him  to  a  stand-still,  and  force  him  to  listen  to  something  she  h.ad  to  say ; 
and  it  was  worth  while  to  see  how  gracefully  he  managed  to  extricate  himself  from 
.all  her  entanglements,  busying  himself  so  earnestly  in  ministering  to  the  ladies’ 
w.ants,  and  cloaking  them  when  these  wants  were  satisfied,  that  Miss  Mervyn  could 
not  secure  his  attention  for  a  minute.  Her  only  hope  w.os  that  he  might  hike  her 
down-stairs  alone,  and  thus  give  her  an  opportunity  of  sjieaking  to  him ;  but  he 
cruelly  defeated  her  purpose,  giving  one  arm  to  Miss  Grimaldenne,  and  the  other  to 
her,  whilst  Jaquetta  and  Amorosa,  uncccupixl  and  watchful,  followed  close  in 
their  rear. 

Her  chair  was  at  the  door,  and  he  handed  her  in  with  an  excess  of  courtesy  which 
was  but  another  word  for  insolence — used  to  her  under  the  ciicumstances.  Miss 
Mervyn  grew  desperate,  finding  herself  so  ste.adily  foileil.  She  was  within  a  few 
p.aces  of  the  three  Misses  Grimaldenne,  whose  green  eyes  glisteneil  vigilantly  out  of 
the  shadow.  To  leave  in  this  state  of  suspense  w'as  iinix)ssible,  and  yet  the 
questions  she  had  to  .ask  were  of  such  a  nature  that  even  the  faintest  hint  of  them 
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could  not  be  giyen  before  the  Misses  Grimaldenne.  She  hesitated  a  moment. 
Colonel  St.  George,  with  a  cold,  triumphant  smile  on  his  lips,  stood  on  the  threshold 
of  the  door,  attended  by  his  court  of  lean  Graces.  Her  pain  and  perplexity  increased 
with  the  difficulties  of  her  situation.  At  last  she  could  stand  this  state  of  things 
no  longer ;  at  any  sacrifice  she  must  be  assured  that  it  would  not  endure  through 
the  morrow,  or  be  left  to  chance  for  mitigation  or  relief.  She  bent  forward,  eager 
and  breathless. 

“  Colonel  St.  George,  I  must  see  you  to-morrow,  very  early.  I  must,  don’t 
you  understand  ?  At  nine  o’clock — even  eight — I  will  make  ready  to  receive  you. 
Don’t  disappoint  me.  You  see  I  am  dying  of  anxiety  and  curiosity.” 

“  I  shall  certainly  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  waiting  upon  you,”  answered  the 
colonel,  his  lip,  in  its  cynical  curl,  giving  an  upward  sweep  to  his  huge  moustache ; 

“  but  you  mustn’t  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  rising  so  early  on  my  account.” 

*•  Oh,  I  don’t  care  a  bit  how  early  it  is — only  mind  you  come,”  screamed  the 
little  woman,  as  at  a  sign  from  Colonel  St.  George  her  bearers  moved  off. 

Then  the  conveyance  ordered  by  the  Misses  Grimaldenne  drew  up  to  the  door. 
The  colonel  saw  them  seated,  wished  them  good-night,  and  then  went  back  to  the 
drawing-room  to  perform  a  like  service  by  Mrs.  Sturt,  and  to  give  Mr.  Mervyn 
an  encouraging  word  and  a  helping  hand  during  the  perils  of  his  descent. 

The  colonel  laughed  to  himself  as  he  stood  listening  a  minute  and  looking  down 
the  street  ere  he  closed  the  door.  A  shrill  echo  from  the  carriage  containing  the 
three  Misses  Grimaldenne  pierced  the  stillness  in  a  manner  peculiarly  suggestive 
of  internal  feuds. 

“How  very  gross!”  Miss  Grim<aldenne  was  remarking  in  reference  to  Miss 
Mervyn’s  conduct  the  latter  part  of  the  evening. 

“  Disgusting !”  put  in  Jaquetta,  as  she  carefully  removed  her  curls,  placed  them 
lengthwise  in  a  little  paper  box,  and  covered  her  bald  head  with  an  old  grey  hood. 
“  It’s  enough  to  make  one  ashamed  of  being  a  girl !” 

“Nonsense!”  said  Amorosa  spitefully.  “  What’s  the  use  of  pretending  to  be 
girls,  and  so  on,  when  we  are  alone?  I  know  you  were  sixty  last  birthday,  and  if 
that’s  a  girl,  why  I  suppose  Methusaleh  was  only  just  getting  into  the  prime  of  life 
when  he  died.” 

“  Amorosa,”  said  Miss  Grimaldenne  sternly,  “  your  vulgarity  surprises  me !” 

“  As  to  me,  I  never  take  notice  of  such  remarks,”  interrupted  Jaquetta  loftily ; 
“  they  may  always  be  attributed  to  jealousy  and  spite.” 

“Jealousy!  Ha!  ha!  ha!”  laughed  Amorosa.  But  her  laugh  was  not  so 
disdainful  as  she  wished  it  to  appear. 

“Yes,  jealousy,”  resumed  Miss  Jaquetta,  with  emphasis.  “Mean,  paltry 
jealousy.  I  might  have  been  married  at  this  moment  if  I  had  liked,  and  you  know 
I  might,  and  that’s  what  you  can’t  forgive  me.” 

“  I  don’t  think  he  would  have  felt  much  inclined  to  press  the  matter  if  he  had 
seen  you  in  your  present  toilette,”  retorted  her  youngest  sister. 

“  Amorosa !”  exclaimed  Miss  Grimaldenne  admonitorily  in  her  deep  bass  voice. 
But  Amorosa  was  not  to  be  checked. 

“A  poor,  pitiful  dancing-master!”  she  went  on.  “And  then  for  any  one 
calling  herself  a  lady  to  be  so  proud  of  that !  Well,  I  never !  And  I  must  say 
that  the  way  you  encouraged  him,  and  flirted  about  in  his  face,  and  all  that,  was 
shaiheful.  All  he  wanted  was  your  money,  and  that  you  used  to  pretend  was  a 
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great  deal  more  than  it  really  is,  in  order  to  cheiit  him  into  making  you  an  offer 
of  marriage.” 

But  Jaquetta  had  taken  refuge  in  silence.  Perhaps  she  was  sighing  and 
grieving  a  little  in  her  heart ;  for  the  first,  last,  and  only  lover,  united  in  one 
single  individuality,  is  not  to  be  resigned  without  some  sorrowful  regret.  JaquetU 
liad  constdted  the  family  holloin',  and  refused  the  dancing-master,  but  not  without 
a  pang ;  so  that  Amorosa's  taunts,  brushing  against  the  unhealed  wound,  causcil 
her  to  shrink  yet.  With  another  dreary  sigh  Jaquetta  sank  deeper  into  the 
recesses  of  her  grey  hood,  and  relieved  her  feelings  by  a  few  natural  tears. 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  St.  George  had  returned  to  his  mother’s  room,  and  was 
sitting  alone  with  her.  hirs.  St.  George  rather  liked  her  son  now  that  he  was  too 
old  to  be  any  trouble.  They  might  possibly  have  quarrelled  had  they  lived 
much  together ;  but,  as  they  rarely  met  more  than  twice  a  year,  they  managed  to 
agree  remarkably  well. 

The  colonel’s  feet  were  on  the  fender,  and  he  was  looking  somewhat  moodily 
into  the  fire. 

“  I  might  be  tempted  to  ask,”  he  said  presently,  “  if  I  did  not  know  that 
Bahnwick  was  celebrated  for  its  antiquities,  where  on  earth  you  got  all  the  old 
women  who  were  here  to-night  V” 

“Miss  Mervyn  you  know.” 

“  Of  course ;  but  the  jionderous  widow  V” 

“  Is  a  Mrs.  Sturt — a  woman  of  good  fortune,  and  an  excellent  whist-player.” 

“  And  the  three  girls  ?” 

^Irs.  St.  George  laughed.  She  saw  iterfectly  the  faults  and  follies  of  others, 
and  was  wise  enough  to  resign  herself  to  old  age  with  good  grace.  It  must  have 
Ixvn  hanler  for  her  to  grow  old,  too,  than  any  of  the  Misses  Grimaldenne,  who 
had  never  been  handsome  or  attractive.  But  she  was  much  too  keen-witted  to  fight 
against  a  decree  she  could  not  reverse.  Nothing  could  make  her  young  again  ; 
but  there  was  still  some  pleasure  and  profit  to  be  got  out  of  her  life  if  she  acceptwl 
it  as  it  was.  Having  succeedeil  in  perfecting  herself  in  this  state  of  feeling,  she 
could  afford  to  laugh  at  those  she  saw  struggling  vainly  with  their  destiny,  and 
darkening  it  by  discontent. 

“  Isn’t  one  of  them  called  Amorosa  ?”  said  the  colonel  again,  when  his  mother’s 
gaiety  had  somewhat  subsided. 

“  Yes — Amorosa.” 

“  And  we  may  presume  that  she  catches  hearts  Y' 

“  Or  wishes  to  do  so.  The  will  and  the  deeJ  are  very  different  things.” 

“  In  her  case  they  certainly  must  be.  But,  mother,  what  can  be  the  pleasure 
of  having  all  these  oil  women  about  you  ?” 

“  My  dear  Maurice,  you  don't  suppose  that  young  girls  would  care  to  come 
and  play  whist  with  me,  do  you?  The  old  and  the  young  have  naturally  different 
notions  of  pleasure.  I  don’t  want  to  go  to  balls,  where  I  should,  of  course,  be 
neglected  and  ridiculed.  I  have  had  my  day,  certainly,  and  I  can  very  well 
understand  that  others  should  like  to  have  theirs ;  and  in  the  meantime  there  is  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  now  make  myself  as  comfortable  as  I  can  in  my 
own  way.” 

“  Well,  I  8upix»e  you  know  best.  But  I  have  some  news  to  tell  you  that  will 
rather  surprise  you.” 
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“  Indeed !” 

AVhat  do  you  say  to  Gillingham  being  ‘  on  matrimonial  thoughts  intent  V  ” 

“  Impossible !  You  don’t  say  so !  Who  is  the  lady  ?" 

“  Nina  Marsh.” 

“  Why,  the  daughter  of  that  Mr.  Marsh  with  whom  you  have  been  staying 
lately  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  I  tell  you  what,  Maurice :  you  must  forestal  or  supplant  him,  whichever 
is  the  needful  course.  It’s  no  use  having  a  handsome  face  and  a  fine  figure  if  you 
can’t  do  that,”  concluded  Mrs.  St.  George,  with  judicious  fiattery. 

“  I  could  manage  it  directly  if  I  liked.” 

“  Then  you  must  be  mad  to  hesitate  one  moment.” 

“  Not  at  all.  I  am  playing  a  high  game,  mother.  The  pool  must  be  mine 
eventually,  but  I  would  rather  not  take  it  imtil  the  stakes  are  doubled.  Revenge 
is  sweet.” 

“  Sweeter  than  love’s  young  dream  ?” 

“  Sweeter  than  anything  in  life,”  he  answered,  beginning  to  punch  the  coals. 

“  I  am  glad  to  know  that,”  said  his  mother,  in  her  sharp,  quick  way.  “  I 
have  always  been  doubtful  whether  you  took  after  me  or  your  father  in  that 
respect.” 

“  I’m  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  if  that’s  what  you  mean.” 

“  That’s  what  I  did  mean,  but  it  has  always  been  a  matter  of  perplexity  to 
me.  Miss  Mervyn  has  given  me  hints  occasionally  about  some  attachment  you 
formed  for  Nina  Marsh  when  she  was  staying  with  her  here  in  my  absence 
last  year.” 

The  poker  fell  out  of  Maurice’s  hand,  and  dropped  on  the  fender  with  a  hard 
clang ;  but,  finding  the  keen  grey  eyes  opposite  fixed  on  him  with  an  expression 
of  curiosity  and  mischief  combined,  Colonel  St.  George  stooped  slowly  to  repossess 
himself  of  the  poker,  saying  as  he  did  so— 

“  I  thought  you  were  much  too  sensible  to  believe  all  you  heard.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  anything  I  hear,  but  all  I  see.” 

“  In  this  case  you  could  have  seen  nothing.” 

“  I  saw  you  drop  the  poker,  and  heard  it  too,”  answered  his  mother,  going  off 
again  into  one  of  her  wicked  little  laughs. 

“  It  was  so  confoundedly  hot !” 

“  No  doubt ;  still,  you  had  held  it  some  time  before  without  inconvenience. 
Take  my  advice,  Maurice :  don’t  try  and  deceive  an  old  woman.  When  our  beauty 
fiides  our  wit  brightens.  To  show  you  how  well  I  have  profited  by  my  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  studying  character,  shall  I  tell  you  what  you  would  have  done  if  you 
had  had  no  possible  leaning  towards  Nina  Marsh?” 

“Well?” 

“  You  would  have  led  me  to  suppose  that  she  was  a  vast  favourite  of  yoims, 
allowing  me  also  to  entertain  the  notion — more  by  manner  than  in  words — that 
she,  in  her  turn,  did  not  regard  you  with  actual  disfavour.  Now,  Maurice,  am  I 
right  or  not  ?” 

“  I  dare  say  you  are ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  hardly  know  my  own  feelings.  I  like 
Nina  Marsli  as  much  as  I  can  like  any  one,  but  the  restraint,  &c.,  of  m.ai  riage  is 
very  repugnant  to  my  feelings.” 
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“  Aud  nothing  else  would  be  possible  in  that  quarter,  I  suppose  ?”  s;ud  this 
hardened,  wickinl  old  woman. 

Maurice  shook  his  head,  and  took  to  punching  the  fire  again  in  his  extremity. 
He  could  not  make  up  his  mind.  He  said  he  liked  Nina  as  much  as  he  could  Lke 
any  one ;  and  then,  again,  his  cousin’s  i)artiality,  and  Captain  Marsh's  strange 
conduct,  which  puzzled  and  stimulated  his  own  feelings  without  exactly  suggesting 
rivalry — all  these  conflicting  sensations  carried  Colonel  St.  George  into  a  maze 
from  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  extricate  himself  unless  by  adopting  the 
notion  that,  by  playing  his  trump  card  too  early,  he  might  endanger  the  game. 

If  designing  men  knew  how  much  less  laboiu'  there  was,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  in  a  simple,  straightforward  course  of  action,  they  would  avoid  the  compli¬ 
cations  of  vice,  if  from  policy  alone.  The  gloomy  shadow  on  Colonel  St.  George's 
face,  as  he  sat  musing  over  the  remnant  of  fire  in  his  mother's  grate,  was  the  mere 
reflex  of  an  inward  feeling  of  remorse  which  took  the  liberty  of  being  aggri'ssive 
and  despotic  from  time  to  time.  He  got  up  from  his  seat,  shook  himself 
atlmonishingly,  walked  to  the  other  end  of  tlie  room,  and  then  came  back  to 
the  fire. 

“You've  nothing  particular  to  say  to  me?”  he  iuquued  of  his  mother.  “I 
leave  by  the  first  train  to-morrow.” 

“Why,  I  thought  you  meant  to  stay  a  week,  at  least!” 

“  I  can’t  stand  all  these  oltl  women !”  he  answered  inqiatiently. 

“  And  Miss  Mervy n’s  sympatliies  arc  so  demonstrative,  eh  ?"  and  Mrs.  St.  George 
laughed  a  laugh  which  stabbed  her  son  like  a  swonl.  lie  looked  dangerous  for  a 
moment,  but  the  cloud  passed  over  before  any  eyes  less  watchful  than  those  of  his 
mother  could  have  noticed  it  at  all. 

“  My  tenderest  regards  to  the  turtle-dove,  mother,  and  tell  her  how  grieved  I 
am  to  miss  a  repetition  of  her  innocent  prattle.”  And  as  he  finished  speaking  he 
took  his  candle  and  went  up  to  bed. 

The  next  morning,  precisely  at  half-past  six,  a  fly  stopped  at  the  door  of  Miss 
Mervyn’s  lodgings,  and  a  gentleman  got  out  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

“  Is  Miss  Mervyn  up  ?”  he  inquired  of  the  slip-sliotl  nuiid  who  answered  his 
summons. 

“  Oh,  dear  me  I  no,  sir,”  replied  the  girl,  the  military  air  of  the  stranger  alone 
keeping  her  from  some  expression  of  open  disdain. 

“  I  am  very  sorry,”  said  Colonel  St.  George  impressively ;  “  she  told  me  I 
might  come  as  early  as  I  liked.  It’s  the  more  unfortunate,  too,  because  I  am  on 
my  way  to  catch  the  seven  o'clock  train  for  London,  and  this  is  the  only  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  her  I  could  have  had.  Pray  give  her  my  card  when  she  does 
come  down,  and  tell  her  how  disappointed  I  was  not  to  have  had  the  interview  we 
both  so  much  desired.  You  won’t  forget  my  message?  Good  morning."  And 
he  got  back  into  the  carriage  and  drove  off. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Miss  Mervyn  descended  to  the  breakfast- 
room  with  a  pale,  anxious  face,  after  her  sleepless  night,  the  first  thing  that 
attracted  her  attention  was  Colonel  St.  George’s  card,  with  an  obtrusive  “  P.  P.  C.” 
in  the  corner. 

She  did  not  deserve  this  at  his  hands  she  knew,  and  for  a  moment  she  was 
visited  with  a  strong  sense  of  his  ill-usage  and  ingratitude.  But  she  soon  succeeded 
in  conquering  this  feeling,  and  whilst  she  choked  down  her  tears,  she  tried  to  feel 
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sure  tkit  something  had  really  occurred  to  necessitate  Colonel  St.  George’s  abrupt 
departure.  To  Miss  Mervyn’s  simple,  unsuspicious  nature  this  solution  of  the 
mystery  seemed  the  most  probable  as  well  as  the  most  pleasant.  But,  however 
strenuously  she  might  endeavour  to  smother  her  doubts,  she  was  conscious  of  an 
uneasy,  dissatisfied  feeling,  which  went  hand-in-hand  with  her  disappointment  and 
regret.  It  was  not  that  she  saw  through  Colonel  St.  George's  subterfuge — for  she 
Wiis  by  no  means  penetrating  or  astute — but  she  could  not  rid  her  mind  of  the 
impression  that  he  might  have  spared  her  the  time  she  had  so  earnestly  begged  had 
he  chosen,  and  that,  if  actmally  compelled  to  leave  Balmwick,  it  would,  at  least, 
have  been  possible  to  put  off  his  journey  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

The  days  at  Beechwood  passed  the  more  pleasantly  that  Colonel  St.  George  was 
gone.  The  snow  was  on  the  ground,  the  skeleton  trees  were  in  shrouds,  and  the 
earth  had  covered  the  little  greenness  still  left  to  it  in  a  wide,  sparkling  mantle  of 
lusullicd  whiteness.  Everything  looked  cold,  and  pure,  and  beautiful,  where  the 
winds  had  hollowe<l  out  for  themselves  soft  caves  to  lie  and  sob  in  through  the 
night,  or  had  drifted  heaps  of  snow  into  miniature  mountains,  frozen  into  icicles  at 
their  peaks. 

The  pallor  of  these  winter  landscapes  brings  a  chill  to  our  very  hearts.  Some¬ 
how,  we  should  not  like  to  die  at  such  a  time.  We  have  pictured  our  last 
resting-place  a  quiet  graveyard  where  the  pink-eyed  daisy  looks  up  rejoicingly  at 
the  sun,  and  yellow  buttercu|i8  nod  at  each  other  in  the  breeze.  To  fade  away  in 
the  soft  hush  of  a  summer  Sabbath  evening.  Nature  going  to  sleep  with  you,  and 
weary  humanity  closing  a  moistened  lid  after  the  lengthened  Sunday  prayer,  only 
this  last  to  wake  again,  striving,  and  struggling,  and  weeping  on,  wliilst  you, 
under  the  daisies,  will  taste  for  the  first  time  the  perfectedness  of  repose — this  is 
what  we  dream  of  with  strange  longing  in  our  sad  and  silent  hours.  But  what 
has  brought  this  gloom  over  our  }>ageV  The  novelist  must  not  dream,  nor  pick 
out  of  the  mosaic  of  life  oidy  those  dull,  sombre  pieces  which  best  accord  with 
his  own  mood  at  the  time;  he  must  work,  not  for  himself,  but  for  others,  un¬ 
ravelling  the  incidents  his  plot  suggests,  and  placing  them  before  the  mind’s  eye 
of  his  readers  as  vividly  as  his  skill  will  allow.  Above  all  things,  he  must  not  lag. 
hloralising  is  not  his  business ;  let  him  leave  that  to  wiser  heads  and  colder  hearts. 

Here,  then,  we  make  our  humble  confession  of  shortcomings  innumerable,  in 
more  ways  than  one,  and  diish  back  into  oiu*  tale,  chanting  a  rapid  mm  culpa  on 
the  w.ay. 
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DOMESTIC  SERVICE. 

“On!  those  dreadful  servants!”  “The  greatest  phiguea  in  life!”  These,  we 
are  sorry  to  observe,  are  very  common  exclamations.  We  had  ahnost  added,  we 
only  wish  that  those  who  say  so  may  one  day  be  doomed  to  wait  upon  themselves ; 
tliough  one  thing  might  be  more  improving  still — namely,  to  experience  a  few  of 
the  trials  of  teniixir  which  servants  know,  or  the  pains  of  toiling  whether  sick  or 
well,  whether  in  spirits  or  out  of  spirits,  with  relations  dying,  perhaps,  or  friends 
unkind,  and  oftentimes  with  no  little  fear  of  finding  themselves  suddenly  penniless, 
out  of  heart,  and  even  out  of  food,  because — out  of  place ! 

We  may  truly  say  of  many  persons  who  make  these  general  complaints  of 
servants,  that  one  half  of  life  they  spend  in  unreasonable  expectations,  the  other 
half  in  sighing  over  their  disappointments. 

All  wholesale  complaints  are  a  plain  admission  of  an  ignorance  of  human 
nature.  Those  failings  which  are  universal — those  shortcomings  which  cause  the 
same  doleful  cries,  whether  in  country  or  in  town,  from  generation  to  generation — 
common  sense  would  accept  as  part  and  i)arcel  of  the  service  we  engage,  and  as  the 
common  lot  of  mistresses  and  of  masters.  Of  these  universal  failings  we  shoidd 
no  more  complain  than  of  any  other  part  of  God’s  providence.  We  should 
consider  that  average  qualification  is  all  we  pay  for — that  our  servants,  after  all, 
are  not  more  fallible,  or  harder  to  bear  with,  than  many  of  our  friends  and 
acquaintance ;  so  why  expect  so  much  of  poor  creatures  born  in  a  cottage — many 
of  them  reared,  in  defiance  of  decency,  all  in  one  room,  and  with  their  minds 
polluted  with  the  worst  of  examples  and  the  grossest  of  language  from  their  earliest 
years?  Such  is  the  rearing  and  such  are  the  habits  of  young  men  and  women  we 
voluntarily  take  into  our  house :  then  what  can  we  expect  ?  Shall  a  man  hire  a 
cart-horse,  and  then  grumble  because  it  has  not  the  breed  or  nature  of  a  racer  ? 
For  my  own  jiart,  I  preserve  my  equanimity  best  by  the  reflection  that  I  have  as 
good  as  I  can  expect,  because  I  was  never  born  to  be  waited  upon  by  angels  in 
printed  calico,  nor  by  the  higher  tyjK's  of  humanity  in  powder  and  plush. 

Now  I  am  well  aware  that  no  class  of  i^rsons  are  hanler  to  reason  with  than 
masters  and  mistresses  who  have  once  fallen  into  a  state  of  chronic  grumbling. 
Still,  many  persons  would  be  better  satisfied  if  tltey  only  understood  how  much 
work  and  how  little  worry  they  may  fairly  expect  from  the  servants  they  engage. 
This  information  I  will  now  endeavour  to  convey.  I  would  also  explain  the  duties 
as  well  as  the  true  interests  of  employers,  and  the  conduct  most  likely  to  conduce 
to  a  fair  average  share  of  in-door  peace  and  comfort. 

The  law  of  demand  and  supply  must,  of  course,  regulate  the  modicum  of  service 
for  the  wages,  just  as  it  determines  the  price  and  the  quality  of  any  marketable 
commodity.  When  many  masters  are  running  after  one  servant,  wages  go  up ; 
when  many  servants  are  running  after  one  place,  wages  go  down ;  for  employers 
must  pay,  and  put  up  with  the  best  they  can  get,  when  the  choice  is  limited. 

At  the  present  day  servants  are  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  places  than  they  used 
to  be ;  partly  because  domestic  service  is  less  popular ;  partly  because  there  are  in 
these  wealthy  times  more  persons  who  can  afford  to  keep  large  establishments,  and 
drain  the  labour  market. 
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Tlie  cj!i3e.'iujnc3  ia  that  the  pjwer  and  the  picking  and  choosing  are  greatly  on 
the  servants’  side. 

This  advantage  the  servants  evidence  in  several  ways. 

First,  they  ask  higher  wages ;  and  employers  who  will  give  only  the  old  rate 
of  wages  must  expect  an  inferior  class  of  servants  for  the  same  money,  because  the 
best  can  svait  for  the  best  prices.  And  the  chief  reason  of  the  present  outcry  about 
bad  servants  is  that  some  persons  will  not  raise  their  wages  with  the  times ;  they 
offer  only  what  has  now  become  the  price  of  inferior  servants,  and  sapiently 
complain  because  they  no  longer  have  the  best ! 

Secondly,  as  wages  rise  from  places  being  plentiful,  servants,  for  the  same 
reason,  have  leas  inducement  to  exert  themselves,  and  are  “  more  independent,”  or 
“  put  up  with  little  interference.”  They  do  leas  work,  and  eat  less  “  humble  pie,” 
though  more,  perhaps,  of  other  kinds  of  pie ;  and  very  naturally  so,  because,  if 
they  cannot  suit  themselves  in  one  place,  they  believe  they  can  in  another. 

Time  w’as  when  employers  had  it  all  their  own  way — when  no  railways  and  no 
penny  post  enabled  the  village  girl  to  seek  her  fortune  many  miles  from  her 
father's  door.  But  now  some  other  village  girl  soon  sends  a  penny  scrawl,  to 
present  in  brightest  colours  the  liberty  her  mistress  allows  amidst  the  varieties  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  town. 

In  primitive  times  there  was  no  escape.  The  choice  lay  between  the  rectory 
and  the  manor-house,  and  the  fear  of  offending  one  of  the  local  “  gentry”  was 
great  indeed.  Those  were  the  times  when  a  Mrs.  Trimmer  might  make  her 
household  rules  as  strict  as  she  pleased.  She  could  ruthlessly  enforce  no  holidays” 
— no  “  cousins” — no  parasols — no  smart  colours — and,  in  short,  no  one  of  those 
little  freaks  and  fancies  which  women,  high  and  low,  will  ever  set  their  hearts  upon, 
because,  however  trifling  by  all  the  rules  of  philosophy,  trifles  make  up  no  small  part 
of  the  only  happiness  many  are  capable  of  enjoying.  But  now-a-days  the  servants 
have  a  veto  on  these  rules,  and  the  mistresses  must  be  contented  with  only  a  limited 
and  a  more  constitutional  form  of  government. 

“  Beggars  can’t  be  choosers ;”  and  as  to  begging  in  respect  of  service,  it  is 
rather  on  the  mistresses’  side,  because  good  servants  are  scarce ;  and,  when  scarce, 
the  obligation  is  on  the  mistresses’  side.  It  is  not  only  in  America  that  servants 
are  independent,  nor  is  it  only  in  these  times.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  the  same  in 
England.  “  I  can  remember,”  said  an  old  woman,  in  the  time  of  Bonaparte’s 
war,  when  the  farmers  would  come  to  my  husband,  and  say,  ‘Now,  Joe, 
couldn’t  you  oblige  us  with  a  day’s  work?  and  we’ll  pay  as  well  as  any  one.’ 
Men  were  tcarce  then,  but  now  places  are  scarce,  so  it’s  all  rough  words  and 
low  wages.” 

Persons  talk  indignantly  of  servants  “  giving  themselves  airs,”  “  standing  on 
their  righto,”  and  always  ready  to  give  warning  if  opposed  in  their  whims  and  ways. 
But,  seeing  that  we  all  find  it  very  irritating  to  have  our  whims  and  ways,  or  the 
indulgence  of  our  little  pecuharities,  opposed,  should  we  not,  in  a  servant’s  position, 
do  exactly  the  same  ?  Suppose,  my  dear  lady,  you  were  reduced  to  go  out  as  a 
companion,  would  you  not  inquire  the  character  of  the  employer  while  she  was 
inquiring  yoms  ?  Would  you  put  up  with  bad  board  and  accommodation,  or  with 
harsh,  pettish,  and  annoying  interference  with  your  spare  hours,  or  with  cap  and 
ribbons,  to  say  nothing  of  the  claim  for  an  occasional  visit  to  a  friend,  if  you 
thought  you  could  better  yourself  by  a  change  ?  No ;  yoiu:  humble  submission  and 
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endurance  of  things  unpleasant  would  entirely  do})end  on  the  difficiUty  yop 
expected  in  finding  another  situation. 

This,  ♦herefore,  brings  us  to  the  point.  Mliile  servants  calculate  how  little  they 
need  do  or  deny  themselves  for  the  wages,  the  mistress,  if  slie  expects  to  live 
comfortably  with  her  servants,  without  “  changing  their  faces,  but  not  their  faults,” 
must  also  consider  what  kind  of  hold  she  has  upon  them,  and  how  much  site  can 
enforce ;  for  where  is  the  use  of  laying  down  rules  which  any  servant  can  defy  by 
changing  to  another  situation  “  not  quite  so  particular?” 

We  said,  “  what  hold  you  have  upon  the  servant.”  There  are  several  ways  of 
strengthening  your  hold— of  rendering  servants  indisposed  to  leave  you,  and 
therefore  more  willing  to  suit  their  ways  to  yours. 

First,  you  must  give  full  as  high  wages  as  they  can  hope  to  obtain  elsewhere  ; 
for,  whenever  you  think  you  have  a  great  bargain  in  a  servant — say,  all  the  capacity 
of  a  “  professed”  cook  at  the  price  of  a  “  plain”  ditto — you  may  feel  quite  sure  she 
will  soon  leave  you. 

Secondly,  you  must  give  as  much  indulgence,  liberty,  and  comfort  in  their  work 
and  way  of  living  also.  You  must  also  secure  as  pleasant  fellow-servants  as  they 
can  reasonably  expect  to  meet  with  elsewhere.  The  desire  “  to  better  ourselves” 
runs  through  the  whole  race  of  Adam,  and  nothing  is  so  likely  to  make  the  life  of  a 
servant  unbearable  as  the  daily  irritation  resulting  from  a  disagreeable  fellow- 
servant — a  cook,  for  instance,  who  is  indifferent  to  comfort  at  the  meals.  Servants 
also  very  quickly  resent  whatever  conveys  a  sense  of  injustice  or  tyranny  in  being 
deprival  of  little  pleasmres  which  they  might  easily  enjoy. 

We  once  heard  a  servant  say,  “  What  we  find  most  trying  of  all  is  this — to  be 
pent  up  on  fine  days  in  the  house — to  see  all  the  family  going  out,  merry  and  happy, 
to  enjoy  the  pleasant  fields  and  the  sunshine,  while  we  are  huddled  up,  perhaps 
where  the  sun  never  shines,  in  dark  places  underground,  and  even  the  window- 
panes  frosted  for  fear  we  should  vary  om:  weary  hours  by  a  sight  of  people  passing 
in  the  streets.” 

Many  persons  forget  that  servants  are  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  themselves, 
and  that — to  say  nothing  of  air  and  exercise — some  little  fillip,  in  the  way  of  a 
change  or  variety,  is  as  necessary  to  their  vital  powers  as  it  is  to  our  own. 
Physicians  say  that  monotony  is  destructive  to  the  nerves,  fretting  to  the  temper, 
and  paralysing  to  the  energies ;  and  many  duties  of  a  servant  require  to  be  done 
with  a  will,  and  to  be  almost  a  labour  of  love.  For  instance,  extreme  care  and  the 
most  anxious  vigilance  are  essential  to  the  character  of  a  trustworthy  nurse ;  and  yet 
parents  are  often  so  entirely  taken  up  with  their  own  children  that  they  can  never 
exact  enough  of  the  poor  drudge  condemned  to  broken  rest  by  night  and  incessant 
worry  by  day ;  and  thus  they  actually  take  the  very  course  to  impair  those 
capacities  and  powers  on  which  many  a  child’s  health  entirely  depends ! 

Little  trials  of  hourly  occurrence  are  really  more  difficult  to  bear  than  an 
occasional  misfortune  of  larger  magnitude,  and  petty  annoyances  are  amongst  the 
most  frequent  temptations  to  try  another  place.  There  arc  two  kinds  of  labour : 
the  one  is  mechanical,  of  the  hands  alone ;  the  other  where  the  feelings  and  the 
heart  are  in  the  cause ;  and  the  nobler  natures  are  sensitive  in  the  extreme, 
and  must  be  stimulated  by  confidence  and  kindly  consideration.  A  mistress  mnst 
actually  study  the  feelings  of  confidential  servants,  or  she  will  be  doomed  for  ever 
to  deal  with  a  very  insensate  and  inferior  class  of  women. 
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Good  servants,  therefore,  arc  to  be  sought  not  only  by  money  but  by  money’s 
worth,  and  certain  little  comforts  and  attentions  without  which  life  is  not  worth 
living  for.  Paupers  have  better  bed  and  board,  and  less  to  do  in  a  workhcuse  than 
out  of  one  ;  but  a  life  of  rigid  rules  and  regulations,  and  not  one  spark  of  kindly 
sympathy  from  any  one,  not  one  drop  of  the  oil  of  gladness  to  make  the  wheels  of 
life  run  smooth — this  they  often  find  more  insufferable  than  a  life  of  beggary. 

'Phis  reminds  me  that  there  is  no  greater  misnomer  than  that  common  terra, 
“  the  necessaries  of  life.”  When  will  people  remember  that  “  man  doth  not  live 
by  bread  alone  ?” — that  he  has  a  mind  to  be  diverted,  a  heart  to  be  cheered,  and  a 
soul  to  be  touched  by  w'ords  of  sympathy  and  loving-kindness  ? 

Yes,  sympathy — or  the  “charity”  of  the  Gospel — is  the  one  great  bond,  as  at 
all  times  between  man  and  man,  so  also  is  it  more  especially  the  bond  lx;tween  the 
mistress  and  the  maid.  Tlic  advice  we  would  give  is  as  old  as  Addison,  as  also  is 
the  discussion  about  good  and  bad  servants.  In  one  paper  of  the  Spectator  we  read 
of  a  bad  nuister,  “who,  if  he  were  reduced  to  it,  would  not  himself  be  hired  by  any 
man  living,  lamenting  that  he  is  troubled  with  the  most  worthless  dogs  in  nature.” 
Addison  mentions  another  master  of  a  very  different  class,  “  who  has  the  happiest 
household  of  any  man  I  know,  and  that  proceeds  from  the  humane  regard  he  has  to 
them  in  their  private  persons,  as  well  as  in  respect  that  they  are  his  servants.” 
The  writer  goes  on  to  explain  that  it  is  because  this  well-served  master  is  so 
synjpathctic  and  considerate ;  in  every  little  unpleasantness  “  he  is  so  good  as  to 
place  himself,  or  imagine  himself,  in  their  condition.”  Never  did  the  golden  rule 
more  exquisitely  apply. 

But  when  w'e  read  farther,  that  “  at  dinner  the  other  day  he  said,  ‘One  of  my 
servants  is  gone  to  the  wedding  of  a  sister,  and  the  other  I  do  not  expect  to  wait, 
because  his  father  died  but  two  days  ago,’”  1  could  not  help  being  forcibly 
reminded  of  a  touching  incident  which  occurred  to  me  but  one  month  since. 

The  coachman  of  a  friend  with  whom  I  was  dining  had  been  called  in  to  assist 
at  table.  Soon  after  dinner  coachman  disappeared,  and  my  friend  inquired  for 
hun.  “  Please,  sir,”  was  the  reply,  “  the  little  boy  John  is  so  fond  of  was  burnt 
almost  to  death  while  John  w'as  out  with  the  carriage,  and  John  has  just  steppeil 
out  to  the  hospital  to  see  if  the  dear  child  is  still  alive.”  In  this  state  of  feeling  the 
father  had  been  actually  waiting  behind  my  chair,  though  the  whole  party  would 
have  been  shocked  hatl  they  been  at  all  aware  of  the  poor  man’s  misfortune ! 

So  extreme  a  case  can  rarely  happen ;  still,  out  of  the  years  during  which  the 
same  servant  will,  sometimes  without  scarcely  a  day’s  intenuission,  continue  to 
wait  upon  us,  who  can  say  how  often  a  heavy  heart  and  lacerated  feelings  may  be 
the  real  cause  of  many  a  little  inattention  which  has  provoked  our  censure  ? 

All  the  masters  and  mistresses  we  have  ever  known  truly  enviable  in  respect  to 
the  choice  of  their  servants  and  the  harmony  of  their  household,  have  been  persona 
of  a  very  genial  and  sympathetic  character.  It  is  not  so  much  a  system  of 
indulgence  as  an  indulging  spirit  and  disposition  which  is  all  in  all.  We  once 
heard  a  mistress  say,  “  No  one’s  servants  can  have  more  indulgence  than  mine,  and 
see  how  I  am  treated adding,  “  I  do  so  hate  the  abominable  creatures”  Here 
was  tlie  secret  of  all  her  misery :  love  begets  love,  and  hate  engenders  hate.  As  to 
formal  acts  of  indulgence,  when  done  in  a  certain  manner,  they  are  very  likely  to  do 
more  harm  than  good ;  for,  if  once  a  servant  thinks  it  is  done,  not  to  reward  for 
the  past  but  to  conciliate  for  the  future,  and  that  you  cannot  do  without  her,  she 
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begins  to  encroiich  ininicdiatcly.  So  it  is  only  a  disinterested  act  of  kindness  that 
either  deserves  or  meets  with  any  return  from  a  servant,  as  from  any  other  human 
being.  In  short,  it  is  not  so  much  “the  doing”  as  “the  being”  good  to  them  ;  it 
is  the  “  coin”  of  tlie  heart,  and  not  of  the  realm,  which  passes  current  for  all  the 
higher  services  we  ever  receive  from  our  fellow-creatiures. 

This  is  especially  true  of  a  female  servant,  because  her  life  is  often  very  forkiru 
and  desolate.  There  may  be  only  one  fellow-servant  in  the  house  of  an  age  to  be 
companionable,  aiid  that  one  her  enemy.  AVe  have  often  known  such  cases ;  asul 
then  think  of  the  bleak  and  chilly  existence  of  any  young  girl  for  weeks  together 
encountering  none  but  sullen  looks  below  stairs,  and  looking  in  vain  for  any  ray  of 
cheerful  or  cordi.al  satisfaction  in  the  countenance  of  her  mistress  in  the  parlour ! 

I  am  sure  I  have  said  enough  to  suggest  to  the  minds  of  my  rentiers  a  train  of 
thought  which  will  make  them  agree  Avith  me  that,  all  things  considered,  the 
wonder  is  that  we  are  servetl  even  as  comfortably  and  as  pleasantly  as  we  are 
at  present. 

No  doubt  some  thoughtless  persons  Avill  exclaim,  “  AVe  don’t  want  all  this 
trouble.  AVe  keep  so  many  servants,  pay  so  much  Avages,  and  had  rather  concern 
ourseh'cs  no  more  about  them.”  If  persons  do  not  often  Siiy  this,  too  many  act  in 
the  spirit  of  such  selfish  sentiments. 

But  there  is  a  Avise  saying,  “  AA’^e  must  let  God  govern  the  Avorld  in  Ilis  OAvn 
way.”  It  is  our  wisdom  to  watch  and  to  Avork  a\  ith  the  stream  of  His  providence ; 
and  if  so,  we  shall  soon  perceive  that  He  has  so  orderetl  the  ways  of  this  Avorld — 
so  made  our  hearts  and  spirits  to  rise  or  fall  Avith  the  cloudy  or  the  pleasant  aspect 
of  those  about  us — that  we  cannot  enjoy  ourselves  Avith  a  housefull  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  without  submitting  to  more  or  less  trouble  to  secure  their  cheerful  and 
Avilling  service. 

A  friend  of  ours  w.os  one  day  assisting  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  arranging 
his  library,  and,  seeing  his  grace  exerting  himself  amidst  ponderous  and  dusty  folios, 
he  ventured  some  reference  to  the  many  servants  he  had  seem  lounging  in  the 
passages.  The  answer  Avas  quite  a  lesson  of  contentment  to  my  gootl  friend — a 
man  Avhose  two  maid-servants  Avould  AAait  ujx)n  him  at  .all  times  Avith  heart  and 
soul  for  the  love  they  l)ore  the  old  man : — “  You  cannot  imagine,”  said  the  duke, 
“  how  I  dislike  h.avirg  these  fellows  about  me.”  And  yet  this  Avtis  Siiid  by  a  very 
amiable  master:  only  out  of  his  many  “  pampered  menials”  but  fcAV  could  have  felt 
his  kindly  influence. 

There  is  abundance  of  experience  to  proA'e  the  fact  that,  to  live  surroundctl 
with  a  “load  of  life”  is  to  turn  blessings  into  blisters;  it  mars  our  pri\acy;  and 
with  all  the  jiarade  of  a  grand  establishment,  the  m.aster,  for  many  a  long  day  in 
the  year,  is  literally  acting  boarding-house  keejier,  and  that  for  a  very  troublesome 
and  expensive  order  of  guests ! 

AA'e  have  here  only  one  instance  more  in  which  man  tries,  but  tries  in  A’ain,  to 
ignore  all  responsibility,  and  to  declare,  “  I  am  not  ‘my  brother’s  keeper!’”  But  the 
course  of  this  world  says,  “  You  are,  and  CA’er  must  be.  Y’ou  sludl  never  sleep  on 
roses  while  you  sow  but  thorns.”  The  real  comforts  of  a  master  or  a  mistress  are 
enjoyed  only  by  those  who  both  feel  and  evince  an  interest  in  those  around  them. 
“  AVe  cannot  have  everything  in  this  world.”  No ;  because  “  all  things  are 
double”— one  thing  is  set  against  another — there  is  a  “  give-and-take,”  or  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  compensation,  which  runs  through  all  the  machinery  of  life.  The  man 
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who  works  by  proxy  lives  by  proxy :  possession  is  a  fiction,  and  a  mere  unmeaning 
term  beyond  the  limits  of  our  control  and  use.  If  the  master  of  many  servants  does 
not  interest  himself  about  them  they  rob  and  neglect  him ;  and  if  he  docs,  it  takes 
up  half  his  time.  A  writer  in  the  Tinus  lately  repeated  the  confession  of  a  master 
of  twenty  servants,  that  he  never  had  attendance  as  much  to  his  liking  as  when 
he  had  but  the  sixth  part  of  the  activities  of  one  “  gyp"  at  Cambridge. 

A  lady  with  a  large  establishment  complained  to  me  that  she  had  the  Iwnowg 
(but  not  much  of  the  honour)  of  a  mistress ;  she  supposed  her  servants  thought 
her  their  victualler  and  their  housekeeper,  for  they  ate  and  drank  nine-tenths  of 
all  that  came  into  the  bouse,  and  the  care  of  them,  hearing  their  complaints,  dis¬ 
charging  some,  and  hiring  others,  formed  the  greater  part  of  her  daily  life. 

This  difllculty  I  cannot  help  regarding  as  one  of  the  all- wise  laws  by  which  Provi¬ 
dence  carries  out  a  scheme  of  social  improvement.  The  demand  for  domestic  servants 
brings — and  it  is  the  only  thing  that  ever  would  bring — the  natives  of  our  cottages 
within  the  sphere  of  higher  moral  influences.  Every  gentleman’s  family  serves  more 
or  less  as  a  school  for  the  lower  orders,  where  they  learn,  if  not  by  books,  by  example, 
seeing  models  of  better  manners,  and  hearing  purer,  or  rather  say  less  gross,  words 
and  sentiments  than  from  their  youth  up  they  are  used  to  hear.  Having  traced 
some  of  my  parishioners  from  a  childhood  passed  in  the  lowest  alleys  till  they 
luid  risen  to  respectable  situations,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  humanising  influences 
of  the  domestic  servitude  of  the  present  day. 

Let  me  exhort  all  persons  blessed  with  the  means  of  profiting  by  the  labour  of 
their  fellow-creatures  ever  to  bear  in  mind  the  duty  and  the  responsibility  which 
this,  like  every  other  blessing,  ever  must  involve ;  and  also  to  remember  that  there 
is  no  surer  sign  that  they  are  wanting  in  the  duties  of  good  Christian  employers 
than  when  they  find  themselves  (save  as  an  occasional  exception)  complaining  of 
the  “  plagues  and  vexations’’  of  household  servants. 

Providence  has  been  pleased  to  place  a  certain  number  of  your  fellow-creatures, 
and  those  of  a  certain  class  and  of  a  certain  stage  of  civilisation,  within  yomr 
choice:  if  you  choose  the  best  He  hath  created,  it  were  impious  to  complain 
because  they  are  no  better ;  if  you  choose  the  worst,  whom  have  you  to  blame  but 
yourself  ? 


James  Pycroft,  B.A. 
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THE  CROOKED  SHADOW. 

A  DANISH  STORY. 

IX  ELEVKX  PARTS. 

VIII. 

For  many  days  the  wind,  in  mournful  cadence,  lias  swept  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  Sweden.  It  crosses  the  Dofrefeld,  gathering  strength  and  bitterness  on  its  way, 
till  it  swoops  in  fury  down  on  the  Northern  Sea.  It  is  the  east  wind,  cruel  and 
relentless.  It  has  traversed  the  icy  deserts  of  Siberia,  and  the  steppes  of  Russia  ; 
it  has  passed  like  a  whirlwind  across  the  Baltic,  yet  nursed  its  direst  strength  for 
its  final  swoop  on  the  doomed  vessels  in  the  German  Ocean. 

One  ship  in  that  sea  labours  vainly  against  her  fate.  One  man  among  her 
motley  crew  works  as  though  his  arm  were  iron  and  his  heart  gold ;  but  he  strives 
in  vain,  for  the  wind  roars  for  its  prey,  and  the  waves  will  not  cease  from  raging 
till  the  dead  sleep  in  their  bosom. 

The  doomed  ship  rushes  swiftly  to  her  fate,  driving  madly  to  the  shore  as 
though  seeking  destruction.  A  sudden  crash,  a  momentary  and  awful  stillness ! 
She  has  struck  helplessly  on  a  rock,  and  many  are  swept  into  eternity  ere  a  cry  can 
escape  them. 

Among  those  who  clung  to  life  on  the  wreck  were  a  stately  Danish  noble  and 
his  daughter.  The  girl  was  beautiful  and  gentle,  the  man  cold  and  selfish.  He 
had  doubtless  once  been  handsome ;  but  an  unsightly  corpulence  now  disfigured  his 
form,  and  the  lines  of  his  face  were  harsh  and  sinister.  He  was  a  man  to  be 
instinctively  disliked,  in  spite  of  a  certain  airy,  cheerful  manner,  full  of  frankness, 
which  he  attempted  to  impose  on  the  world  as  the  reflection  of  his  nature.  Few 
were  deceived.  Beneath  his  garment  of  assumed  softness,  beneath  his  gentle, 
caressing  hand,  appeared  the  skin  of  the  leopard  and  the  claws  of  the  tiger.  He 
had,  too,  something  of  these  animals  in  his  eye — a  sort  of  furtive  watchfulness,  a 
secret,  observant  look,  an  insidious  vigilance,  which  often  appeared  to  sleep,  yet 
was  ever  wakeful,  and  enabled  him  to  spring  from  his  .'inibush  to  caress  or  to  strike, 
as  his  purpose  suited  him.  He  had  been  a  successful  man  through  life,  partly, 
perhaps,  because  he  had  ever  lived  for  himself  alone,  and  hail  never  allowed  any 
one’s  pain  or  any  one’s  happiness  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  pleasure  or  his  interest. 
It  follows  as  a  matter  of  coiuwe  that  his  life  had  been  narrow,  and  mean,  and  daik, 
without  one  real  joy  or  one  true  suffering.  lie  appeared  to  love  his  daughter,  yet 
even  in  this  he  gave  only  so  much  love  as  sufficed  to  gain  in  return  a  self-sacrificing, 
ever-suffering  devotion. 

She  clung  to  him  now-  in  an  agony  of  fear  and  love  for  him  that  wrung  the 
tenderest  pity  from  the  stout  heart  beside  her ;  for,  protecting  them,  by  many 
devices,  from  the  keen  w  ind  and  icy  waters,  stood  that  youth  whose  image,  like  a 
vision,  we  have  seen  pass  through  danger  and  nigh  unto  death. 

In  the  course  of  the  voyage  the  obese  noble,  with  his  stately  presence  and  cold 
look,  had  sometimes  been  troubled  in  regarding  him.  A  vague,  impalpable  presence 
touched  his  memory — a  shadow  that  came  and  went,  but  ever  without  taking 
distinct  form.  Often  at  the  sudden  sound  of  the  young’s  man’s  voice  a  wondering, 
uncertain  expression  flitted  into  those  hard  blue  eyes,  and  then  floated  dimly  away. 
1  le  was  not  a  man  to  vex  himself  much  with  dim  recollections,  much  less  to  analyse 
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the  uncertain  fleeting  thoughts  that  troubled  him  in  the  youth’s  presence ;  never¬ 
theless,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  at  this  supreme  moment  they  did  vex  him.  At 
this  moment  of  peril,  when  they  hung  between  life  and  death,  as  he  watched  the 
pale,  earnest  face  stooping  over  Ids  daughter,  uttering  brave  words  of  comfort,  he 
said  again  to  himself — 

“  What  is  it?” 

Then,  true  to  his  old  scoffing  nature,  this  man  threw  a  doubt  and  a  sneer  iu  the 
face  of  death,  adding,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders — 

“  I  may  as  well  know  before  I  die,  as  I’m  not  likely  to  know  afterwards.” 

The  smile  that  parted  his  lips  at  the  thought  had  that  conceit  of  cleverness,  that 
foolish  self-satisfaction  in  it,  that  unbelief  ever  imprints  on  the  human  face. 

He  was  not  to  be  “  done"  by  eternity. 

With  one  strong  hand  firmly  clinging  to  the  wreck,  he  hvid  the  other  lightly  on 
the  young  man’s  arm,  and,  in  a  voice  slightly  husky,  asked  his  name.  The  brave 
Swede  shielding  his  daughter  looked  him  in  the  face,  and  gave  it. 

Amid  all  the  roaring  of  the  storm  the  stately  noble  heard  that  name,  and  was 
answered.  In  the  lurid  light  of  the  tempest  his  face  took  a  paler  hue  for  an  instant, 
and  then,  as  he  eyed  the  young  man  with  a  new  look  in  his  gaze,  his  liiM  broke  into 
a  smile  that  told  of  a  vanity  cruel,  cold,  and  insatiable  as  death. 

UTie  young  Swede  had  inadvertently  given  his  mother’s  name,  and  not  the  one 
by  which  he  was  known  in  the  sliip.  In  fighting  by  the  side  of  Englishmen  they 
had  insensibly  changed  the  harsh  Northern  word  into  a  sound  more  congenial  to 
their  own  tongue,  and  thus  altered,  both  in  name  and  face,  he  was  not,  perhaps, 
sorry  to  escape  all  comment  and  questioning  as  he  neared  home ;  but  this  time,  as 
he  spoke,  the  dear  Swedisli  accent  and  the  old  Swedish  word  escaped  his  lips. 

I  have  said  the  noble  smiled.  His  daughter,  looking  up,  blessed  the  name,  and 
said  she  would  remember  it  in  heaven,  if  God  in  His  mercy,  forgiving  her  all  sin, 
would  receive  her  there  with  her  father. 

“  We  must  die,”  she  said ;  “  but  you,  who  are  so  strong  and  skilful,  can  siuely 
save  yourself.  See  how  close  the  shore  is  at  hand.” 

A  blast  of  wind  like  a  trumpet’s  soimd,  a  roar  like  the  voice  of  many  thimderings, 
swallowed  up  her  words  as  the  sea  rushed  swiftly  over  them,  and  lifting  the  sliip, 
as  it  were,  bodily,  flung  her  with  a  crash  still  higher  on  the  rocks. 

WTien  the  young  Danish  girl  recovered  sense  and  breath  she  found  she  owed  her 
life  to  the  Swedish  sailor.  But  for  him  she  must  have  been  swept  away  into  the  sea 
like  a  straw ;  but,  though  himself  flung  down  by  the  force  of  the  wave,  he  liad 
never  relinquished  his  hold  of  her  slight  form  till  both  were  dashed  against  the 
broken  bulwark  to  which  he  clung  with  a  saving  grasp. 

Her  father,  securely  lashed  to  the  mast,  was  safe,  though  exhausted. 

Benumbed,  faint,  weary,  his  daughter,  holding  her  deliverer's  hand,  came  slowly 
towards  him,  and  laid  herself  down  at  his  feet.  The  group  remained  silent — not 
terror-struck,  but  expectant  of  death  in  strange,  still  calmness — the  young  girl 
with  eyes  fixed  on  her  father's  face,  but  her  head  drooping  on  the  young  man’s 
shoulder,  and  her  hand  still  in  his  as  he  sat  leaning  against  the  mast,  clasinng  it 
with  his  right  arm. 

Gradually  the  wind  began  to  droop  in  its  fury,  the  waves  raged  with  a  lessening 
strength.  This  liad  proved  the  l»»st  burst  of  the  storm,  the  last  cry  of  its  mighty 
breath. 
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A  devouring  cry !  for,  of  all  the  living  beings  who  a  moment  before  were 
clinging  to  the  vessel  for  their  lives,  only  eight  remained. 

Save  for  the  abating  fury  of  the  wind  and  the  sullen  roar  of  the  waves,  there 
was  silence  among  those  eight  for  an  hour. 

Then  a  man  in  the  shrouds  crept  down  cautiously  and  slowly,  as  one  numbed 
and  weiikened,  and  came  to  the  young  Swede. 

“  The  cold  is  killing  me,”  he  said.  “  We  shall  all  be  dead  in  another  hour.” 

“  Less  than  that  will  kill  this  jxwr  lamb,”  answered  the  young  man,  pointing  to 
the  exhausted,  benumbed  girl  whom  he  supported,  ahnast  senseless,  in  his  arms. 

“  Hist !”  whispered  the  man,  stooping  low.  “  I  have  been  looking  at  the 
dingy.  She  is  not  much  injured ;  and  though  an  hour  ago  so  small  a  boat  would 
not  have  lived  an  instant  in  the  sea,  yet’I  think  now,  with  good  oarsmen  and  a  lujhl 
weight,  she  might  reach  the  shore.” 

“  How  many  will  the  boat  ciirry?” 

“  Tiro”  w'hispered  the  man,  “  if  those  two  want  to  s;ive  their  lives.  You  and  I 
— and  then,  if  you've  set  your  heart  on  it,  we'll  risk  taking  the  girl." 

She  had  heard  every  word. 

“  No,  no !”  she  cried.  “  Save  my  father,  or  let  me  die  with  him.’’ 

She  clung  convulsively  to  the  arm  protecting  her. 

The  young  Swede,  gently  freeing  himself  from  her  clasp,  sUutetl  up,  and  seize<l 
the  man  by  the  throat. 

“  Coward!’’  he  cried,  “you  shall  not  save  your  djistardly  life  thus.  I  will  sec 
that  as  many  shall  have  the  chance  of  the  boat  as  she  will  hold.” 

He  called  lustily  to  the  men.  Throe  obeyed  the  summons — the  fourth  was  death 

Eagerly,  yet  carefully,  they  launchetl  the  tiny  l)oat;  then,  using  a  gentle 
violence,  the  young  girl  was  placed  in  it  first.  She  w.as  too  benumbed  and 
exhausted  to  do  aught  else  than  call  feebly  on  her  father,  and  make  some  vain 
efforts  to  cling  to  him. 

Meanwhile  he  looked  on  calndy.  He  was  not  a  cow.ard ;  and  if  he  wished  to 
live,  it  was  more  from  love  of  this  world  than  fear  of  the  next.  He  knew  he  was 
not  a  favourite  among  the  crew,  and  the  foiur  left  alive  were  among  the  worst  of 
a  set  of  men  picked  up  from  the  scum  of  many  nations.  Truly,  the  element  of 
honesty,  with  its  kindly  comiMinions,  truth  and  love,  was  wanting  here;  and  the 
noble,  looking  on  with  experienced  eye — for  he  knew  himself,  and  in  that  knowledge 
read  w’elJ  an  evil  world — saw  the  boat  would  hold  but  four  or  five  safely,  or  at  a  risk 
one  more,  and  immediately  guessed  that  he  should  l)e  the  man  left  behind. 

The  coward  who  hatl  thought  only  of  his  own  life  now  suddenly  escapeil  from 
the  young  Swede’s  grasp,  scrambled  down  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  dropjied  into 
the  boat. 

“Give  way!”  he  cried,  “and  let  us  save  our  lives!  The  boat  will  not  hold  a 
man  more  ;  she  is  too  heavily  laden  now  for  such  a  sea.” 

“  Hold  hard !”  cried  the  other  men.  “  15ut  for  the  young  captain  there  we 
should  have  been  left  to  die,  and  you  would  have  sneaked  off.  We’ll  save  the 
captain.  Jump  in  quick,”  they  cried  to  him. 

The  yoimg  girl  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  uttered  a  faint  cry,  and  stretchal 
out  her  arms  towards  her  father. 

“  We  must  save  the  count  also,”  exclaimed  the  young  Swe  le  eagerly.  “  We 
cannot  leave  a  man  here  to  die.” 
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“  'riiere  shall  not  a  man  more  come  into  the  boat  save  you,”  cried  all  the  voices 
sternly,  with  a  fearful  oath.  “  Shall  we  all  die  for  such  a  life  as  his?  No,  no!” 

With  great  difficulty,  with  their  benumbed  hands  and  exhausted  strength,  lutd 
they  held  the  boat  steady  in  that  fearful  sea ;  now  hope  and  fear  combined  lent 
them  a  new  power,  and  a  stroke  of  the  oars  made  her  spring  from  the  ship's  side, 
leaving  a  dark,  roaring  chasm  between  her  and  them. 

“We  will  put  back  for  one  man — not  for  two !” 

They  spoke,  and  waited  with  hard,  resolute  faces  for  the  answer. 

“  You  hear?”  said  the  young  man  to  the  count.  “  It  is  harder  to  me  to  leave  a 
fellow-creature  to  die  than  to  die  myself ;  but  I  have  a  mother,  and  she  has  but 
me  in  the  world.  For  her  sake  I  belie  my  nature.  I  go.  I  will  guard  your 
daughter.” 

“Stay!  stay!  Help  me !”  exclaimed  the  noble  incoherently.  “/ have  no  claim 
on  you,  I  know ;  but  for  my  daughter’s — I  mean  for  yoiur  mother’s — sake - " 

“  Sir,”  said  the  sou  of  the  Woman  with  the  Crooked  Shadow,  “  you  have  said 
for  my  mother’s  sake.  I  have  told  you  that  it  is  for  her  I  live — for  her  that  you 
will  now  have  to  die.” 

The  coimt  looked  at  him  with  a  face  of  ghastly  whiteness.  His  lips  moved, 
but  no  voice  came. 

“  Have  you  not  understood  ?”  said  the  other,  lingering  in  an  agony  of  com¬ 
passion.  “  The  boat  will  hold  but  one.  You  or  I  must  remain  here.” 

A  spasm  of  bitter  pain  passed  across  his  face  as  he  went  on  in  more  hurried 
accents — 

“  Would  to  God  I  might  be  the  one  to  stay !  But,  sir,  I  have  no  father — my 
mother  has  no  husband.  I  am  her  all — her  welfare,  her  honour,  her  happiness. 
Without  me  she  dies.  It  is  my  mother  I  save,  not  myself.  Farewell.” 

The  pain  of  self-denial  was  conquered.  His  face  grew  white  as  he  spoke,  and 
shone  out  like  an  angel’s  against  the  black  storm  around  them. 

“  Are  you  coming?”  shrieked  the  men. 

The  wind  caught  up  their  voices,  and  whirled  them  like  a  dirge  round  the 
doomed  head  of  the  count.  He  gasped  for  breath.  The  horror  of  some  just  and 
mighty  destiny  seemed  crushing  him. 

“  Save  me !”  he  cried  in  a  hollow  whisper. 

He  stretched  out  his  hands  unmeaningly,  and  moved  them  to  and  fro.  He 
turned  his  head  from  side  to  side. 

The  young  man  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

“  God  knows  what  I  suffer,  yet  I  dare  not  die  for  you,”  he  said.  “  Do  not 
fear  for  your  daughter.  Have  you  no  message - ?” 

But  here  his  great  pity  broke  forth  from  his  loyal  heart ;  here  the  tenderness 
and  mercy  of  his  nature  snapped  their  chain,  and  leaped  to  his  lips  in  a  great  cry 
of  anguisli. 

“  Oh,  why  cannot  I  save  you?  Why  for  my  mother’s  sake  must  I  let  you  die?” 

“  Are  you  coming  ?  Are  you  coming  ?”  shrieked  the  men  in  angry  voices  that 
rose  above  the  storm. 

He  obeyed  the  cry ;  he  moved  hngeringly  to  the  ship’s  side,  a  fixed  look  of 
pain  on  his  face.  As  the  count  saw  him  go,  the  sharp  anguish  of  death  seized  his 
heart.  He  turned  ghastly  j)ale.  At  that  moment  he  would  have  saved  his  life 
at  any  price. 
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“  His  mother!”  he  said  to  himself  in  a  low,  bitter  tone.  “I  die  for  her.  Ho 
said  she  was  his  mother !” 

Blit,  as  his  lips  formixl  the  word,  a  sudden  thought,  a  flash  of  hope,  lighted  up 
his  livid  face,  and  with  the  hope  back  came  self-possession  and  strength.  “  I 
should  have  said  it  before,”  was  his  thought.  He  sprang  to  the  young  man's  side, 
and,  seizing  his  arm,  whispered  a  word  in  his  car. 

It  was  a  word  that  in  his  dreary  childhood,  in  his  scarred  and  lonely  youth,  he 
had  never  dared  to  utter.  He  turned  now  towards  the  speaker  with  a  face  from 
which  every  vestige  of  living  colour  had  fled. 

“  You  will  save  my  life  ?”  murmurefl  the  noble. 

A  world  of  hatred  and  contempt,  a  world  of  long-stifled  shame  and  grief, 
kindled  the  still,  stricken  face  into  life ;  but,  as  he  strove  to  speak,  the  words  died 
away  in  the  quivering  of  his  lips. 

“ For  your  mother!”  pleaded  the  count. 

Silent  still.  It  was  but  for  a  breathless  second,  yet  it  seemed  an  age  of  pain. 
It  was  a  silence  that  filled  the  ear  even  to  anguish — a  silence  that  could  be  felt. 
Again  it  was  the  count’s  voice  that  broke  the  stillness. 

“  If  I  live  to  reach  yon  shore - ”  he  said.  The  rest  was  whispered  in  his 

listener's  ear. 

Tears  sprang  to  the  young  man  s  eyes — a  sudden  flush  covered  his  face.  He 
could  let  his  loving  soul  go  forth  on  its  deed  of  love,  and  not  sin  by  leaving  his 
mother  comfortless.  He  was  free  to  die  then,  and  give  her  a  greater  joy  through 
his  death  than  in  his  life. 

“  A  late  atonement,”  he  said,  in  a  deep,  sad  voice.  “  Nevertheless,  swear  it." 

The  noble  lifted  his  hand  towards  heaven. 

“  I  swear  it,”  he  said. 

The  woman’s  son  leant  over  the  shattered  bulwarks  of  the  rolling  vessel,  and 
spoke.  In  the  midst  of  the  dying  storm  the  impatient  men  in  the  boat  heard  his 
words  distinctly,  so  supematurally  calm  and  clear  were  they  as  they  fell  from  his 
firm  lips. 

“  Friends,  the  boat  will  hold  but  one  man  more.  I  will  NOT  be  that  man. 
Take  the  count  in  my  place.” 

“  No,  no !”  they  shrieked  back.  But  something  in  his  face  checked  them.  A 
calm  determination,  a  peace  that  was  a  glory,  a  something  that  was  not  life,  still 
less  was  it  death — perchance  it  was  the  shadow  of  that  other  life — kept  them  silent 
as  the  noble  descended  into  the  boat  and  gathered  his  insensible  daughter  to  his 
breast. 

The  young  man  looked  at  her  pale  face  with  a  strange  expression  of  calm  trust. 

“  My  mother,  behold  your  child !”  he  said  softly ;  “  my  early,  only  love,  I  send 
you  a  sister !" 

The  men  rowed  away  in  silence.  Hand,  heart,  ear,  were  all  wanted  in  that 
sharp  struggle  for  life.  At  last  a  voice  in  broken  accents  sobbed  out — 

“  For  God’s  sake  let  us  save  him !  Let  us  row  for  otur  lives,  and  get  help.” 

It  was  the  coward  who  spoke.  His  heart  was  pierced  through  and  through  by 
that  brave  deed. 

“  We  may  row,”  said  another  man  in  a  low,  awed  tone,  “but  we  cannot  save 
him.  It  is  not  the  sea  breaking  over  him  ;  it  is  the  cold.  He  cannot  live  an  hour.” 

Through  toil  and  deadly  peril  thqr  reached  the  shore.  They  helped  the  frozen 
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noble  kindly  from  the  boat,  and  were  touched  to  tears  .ts  they  tenderly  carried  the 
insensible  form  of  his  pale  daughter. 

So  mighty  is  a  lesson  of  self-sacrifice  I 

Kind  hands  nursed  the  young  maiden  back  to  life,  but  only  to  weep  bitterly, 
and  refuse  to  be  comforted. 

On  the  broken  and  wave-belaboured  ship  a  man  kneels,  and  munuurs  these 
words : — 

“  ‘Thou  canst  never  fight  him,  my  son.’  No;  but  I  can  die  for  him,  and  for 
thee.  My  mother !  O  my  mother !” 

IX. 

On  the  mountain  the  rain,  fell  softly,  and  here  and  there  patches  of  green 
pasturage  broke  through  their  white  covering,  and  caught  cheerfully  every 
slanting  ray  of  sunshine  that  glanced  down  through  cloud  and  rain-drop.  Nearer 
the  valley,  and  below  the  pine  wood,  a  stir  as  of  coming  life  shook  the  birch  and 
sycamore.  A  darker  hue  over  the  branches,  a  browner  look  on  each  quivering 
twig,  told  of  buds  ready  to  burst  forth. 

Hope  spoke  in  the  pattering  rain,  that  had  a  sound  of  leaves  in  it.  Hope 
shone  in  the  white  sun,  palely  gleaming  through  fleecy  cloud  and  creeping  mist. 
Hope  caressed  every  heart  with  tingling  joy  in  the  softened  air  and  renovated  earth. 
Gently  it  came,  with  strange,  unfamiliar  whisperings  seeking  an  entrance  into 
the  vexed  spirit  of  the  lone  woman.  A  renewed  vitality  thrilled  her  worn  frame, 
and  brought  a  glow  to  the  pale  cheek,  a  nervous  restlessness  and  longing  to  the 
thin  hand,  as  though  the  fingers  yearned  again  to  clasp  the  beloved  and  absent. 

She  began  to  believe  in  happiness,  and  waited,  quivering  like  the  branches  on 
the  birch-trees,  expecting  the  touch  of  spring.  This  unwonted  desire  and  fever  of 
hope,  with  its  renewed  life,  its  pained  longings,  and  changeful  moods  of  joy  and 
gloom,  lasted  till  the  great  storm  swept  the  land  in  devastating  power  and  might, 
retarding  with  its  biting  breath  the  opening  flower  and  leaf.  Then  the  woman 
drooped,  but  not  to  relapse  into  her  old  state  of  dull,  uncomplaining  patience ;  on 
the  contrary,  a  hot,  fierce  spirit  seemed  to  possess  her.  She  rose  up  as  one  resolved 
to  battle  with  her  fate  or  die.  Whatever  the  foreboding  was  that  had  seized  her 
heart,  slie  persisted  in  disbelieving  it,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  refused 
misfortune. 

Restless,  feverish,  impatient,  she  wandered  to  and  fro  between  her  home  and 
the  village,  avoiding  no  one,  yet  recognising  none.  Her  eyes,  uncertain,  eager, 
and  quick  in  their  glances,  appeareil  ever  on  the  watch  for  some  expected  sight, 
long  tarrying.  Her  head  turned  from  side  to  side  in  the  attitude  of  intense 
listening ;  her  quivering  hand,  waved  impatiently  to  hush  the  voices  of  playing 
children,  told  of  an  ear  acutely  yearning  for  some  expected  sound,  long  tarrying. 

It  came  not.  And  day  by  day,  in  this  unquenched  fever  of  hope,  slie  took  her 
stand  at  the  end  of  the  village  street,  whence  a  long  vista  of  road  was  visible.  It 
was  the  road  that  led  from  the  sea. 

How  often  in  the  course  of  each  long  day  did  the  sound  of  wheels  deceive  her, 
and  wring  her  aching  heart ! — how  often  the  sight  of  a  traveller  bestriding  his 
horse,  or  afoot,  bring  her  very  soul  to  her  lips ! 

^Mien  the  stranger  came  up,  and  passed  on  his  way  unheeding  and  careless,  or, 
it  might  be,  in  the  fulness  and  silence  of  his  own  burden,  she  would  gaze  a  moment 
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on  his  face  with  a  deep,  wistful  look  of  anguish  that  lingered  in  many  a  traveller's 
memory ;  then  she  turned  her  eyes  again  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  road,  and 
waited  with  the  old  intense  watchfulness  and  quivering  of  eye  and  ear.  At 
nightfall  she  walked  home  lingeringly,  often  turning  to  listen  and  look  back. 
At  dawn,  eager,  excited,  impatient,  she  stood  at  her  old  place. 

The  fiddle  in  vain  tried  to  comfort  her,  sending  out  wondrous  strains  of  hope 
and  consolation  as  her  pale  figure  flitted  by  his  door.  She  never  stayed  to  listen, 
but  with  swift,  eager  step  hurried  on  to  her  lone  watch  by  the  road-side.  She 
was  ever  alone,  for  the  young  maiden  was  gone  to  the  city  by  the  sea-shore  to  ask 
for  ticUngs,  and  there  were  none  else  to  comfort  her. 

Yet  about  this  time  methiuks  some  angel  passing  by  that  way  saw  her  on  her 
hojxdess  watch,  and  took  pity  on  her.  For  a  dream  visited  her  chilled  slumbers 
that  spoke  comfoi  tably  to  her,  and  stilled  for  ever  “  life’s  fitful  fever.” 

She  thought  her  sou  came  to  her  bed-side  and  told  her  grief  had  ceased,  the 
Crooked  Shadow  was  straightened,  and  all  tears  wiped  away. 

“  Not  so,  my  son,”  she  answered,  “  for  the  Shadow  rests  on  me  still,  grief 
ceases  not,  and  tears  fall  yet,  for  I  weep  as  I  watch  for  thee,  and  wait  thy  coming 
home.” 

“  Mother,  I  have  reached  my  home,  and  ’tis  I  who  wait  for  thee.” 

Then  a  great  light  broke  over  her  sleep,  and  her  dream  changed  suddenly  to  a 
bank  of  violets,  odorous  and  beautiful,  but  mounded  like  a  grave.  She  awoke  and 
sat  up  in  bed  trembling.  Then  she  remembered  the  words  of  Scripture,  “  I  shall 
go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me.” 

She  sat  thus,  with  fixed  eyes,  and  face  deadly  pale,  till  morning  dawned ;  then 
she  arose  and  busied  herself  about  her  work.  But  she  went  no  more  to  the  road¬ 
side,  and  the  fever,  the  hope,  and  the  longing  were  quenched  for  ever. 
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I  ASK  not  Lath  he  power  or  place, 
(Ir  Las  ho  rank  or  birth ; 

What  matters  it  the  noblest  race, 

It  not  of  noble  worth  ? 

I  ask  a  heart  that's  tme  and  kind, 
And  that  ev'ty  thought  bo  jnst ; 

And  let  his  be  that  gonerons  mind 
That  answers  lore  with  trust. 

I  ask  not  for  a  beauty  rare, 

Or  form  of  Grecian  mould ; 

What  matters  it  a  face  that’s  fair. 

If  the  heart  be  mean  and  cold  ? 

I  ask  a  face  “  upon  whose  brow 
Shame  is  ashamed  to  sit,” 

And  lips  whose  lightest  word  or  vow 
Is  true  as  Holy  Writ. 

I  ask  a  heart  that  can  despise 
The  deceitful  gleam  of  gold ; 

This  world's  pomp  and  phantasies 
With  unmoved  eye  behold. 

I  ask  a  soul  that’s  nobly  brave. 

Yet  pitiful  and  mild ; 


The  hearts  the  truly  valiant  have 
Are  gentle  like  a  child. 

I  ask  a  rare  intelligence. 

With  feelings  pure  and  deep. 

But  nut  that  cold  and  caustic  sense 
That  never  cares  to  weep. 

I  love  not  well  that  worldly  wit 
That  strives  for  wealth  and  fame ; 

A  higher  wisdom  must  be  writ 
On  the  heart  of  him  I'd  claim — 

A  wisdom  that  with  peace  doth  dwell. 
And  hath  heaven  for  its  goal — 

Oh  I  if  such  a  man  would  love  me  well, 
I'd  repay  him  with  my  soul. 

And  though  in  annals  of  worldly  pride 
His  name  were  obscure,  unknown, 

I'd  cling  the  closer  to  bis  side. 

And  whisper,  “  I’m  all  thine  own.” 

For  such  a  one  my  tenderness 
Would  become  my  source  of  life ; 

I'd  worship  him  in  gentleness. 

His  own  beloved,  nis  wife ! 


Acroba. 
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Yes,  there  is  much  practical  poetry  in  speaking  of  our  existence  as  the  road  of 
life.  Man  has  been  called  a  cooking  animal,  and  an  animal  who  wears  clothes, 
and  these  are  distinctive  descriptions ;  but  he  is  emphatically  a  locomotive  animal. 
In  all  grades,  and  under  every  variety  of  circumstance,  his  great  propensity  is  to 
invent  artificial  means  of  transit;  n<ay,  to  secure  some  extraordinary  modes  of 
conveyance  from  place  to  place,  he  will  submit  to  extraordinary  pain  and  labour — 
witness  dandy  horses,  velocipedes,  and  the  like.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
from  the  time  when  he  has  not  yet  learne<l  to  walk  to  the  period  when  he  is  carried 
on  the  last  journey  of  all,  he  goes  on  wheels ;  the  seven  ages  do  but  represent  the 
seven  stages  of  existence,  and  he  is  deemed  most  fortunate  who  in  the  least  time  can 
traverse  the  greatest  space. 

This  is,  of  course,  only  prefatory.  Examples  are  not  merely  numerous,  they  are 
universal ;  and  the  successive  epochs  of  civilisation  and  invention  have  long  been 
characterised  by  the  improvements  in  the  means  of  conveyance.  In  comparing  any 
age  with  a  former  one,  it  is  considered  sufficient  to  point  to  the  superiority  of 
locomotion  which  belongs  to  the  last.  Ix>ok  at  the  new  express  waggons,  and 
compare  them  with  the  lumbering  old  wains  of  our  forefathers,”  says  self-satisfied 
1692.  “  Just  remember  what  coaches  used  to  be  in  our  old  grandfathers’  time, 
and  what  a  rate  our  Lightning  four-in-hand  goes  at  now,”  remarks  one  Corinthian 
to  another  in  1792.  And  “Look  what  railways  have  done  for  ns — wonderful 
invention! — annihilated  time,  by  Jove!  or,  at  least,  space — that  is,  you  know, 
distance — and  all  that,  by  Jove!”  says  calmly  appropriative  1863. 

Individually,  too,  we  measure  success  in  much  the  same  way.  Keeping  a 
carriage  represents  the  summit  of  prosperity ;  a  snug  brougham  means  easy 
competence ;  a  gig,  well-to-do  mediocrity  of  the  lower  sort ;  and  even  a  donkey, 
attached  to  that  peculiar  description  of  vehicle  known  as  a  “  Whitechapel 
brougham,”  indicates  the  upper  layer  of  the  lowest  stratum  of  society.  Nay,  may 
not  the  greatest  joys,  the  most  poignant  sorrows,  the  most  memorable  occasions  of 
human  life  be  followed  by  the  tracks  of  wheels?  The  nurse's  cab,  the  doctor's 
carriage,  the  perambulator,  the  christenings,  marriages,  state  visits,  sudden 
summonings,  unexpected  journeys,  long-anticipated  jaunts,  postillions  and  outriders, 
light  two-horse  “  wans,”  the  new  barouche,  the  “  neat”  fly,  the  invalid  pony 
chauc,  the  workhouse  sedan,  the  hearse  and  catafalque,  the  one-horse  “  Shillibeer” 
— these  mark  the  awful  stages  where  the  passengers  change  carriages,  and  to  some 
of  these  our  future  illustrations  may  point,  let  us  hope  not  unprofitably. 

Out  of  the  subject  there  seems  to  arise,  quite  naturally,  a  series  of  examples 
taken  from  the  two  extremities  of  society ;  and  this  “  Conveyance  Company”  will 
serve  to  indicate  the  great  propensity  of  human  nature  towards  the  common  wheel. 
The  artist,  starting  from  the  very  beginning,  recognises  two  children,  and  gives 
the  precedence  of  rank  to  the  last  infant  representative  of  the  house  of  Trope. 

llie  Trope  family  has  always  made,  and  still  makes,  a  great  figure  in  society, 
and  the  present  head  of  that  family  is  much  sought  after ;  for  Helio  Trope,  though 
entitled  and  rejoicing  only  in  plain  Elsquire,  has  attained  a  position  which  makes 
an  introduction  to  his  house  an  enviable  distinction  to  an  ordinary  aspirant  in  the 
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world  of  fashion.  Not  that  there  is  anything  fashionable  in  the  brilliant  sense 
about  the  Trope  menage.  It  is  much  better  than  that—  it  is  rather  subdued,  quiet, 
and  might  even  be  thought  dull,  but  still  solidly  elegant,  and,  like  his  good  old 
wine,  subdued  in  colour,  perhaps  even  a  little  tawny,  but  unmistakable  in  quality 
and  flavour.  The  plate  at  his  entertainments  is  massy  and  rich-looking — ^the 
servants,  in  quiet  but  well-assimilated  liveries,  know  their  business — the  cook  is 
an  admirable  coadjutor  of  the  butler — and  the  rooms  are  perfectly  tasteful,  and 
yet  serenely  unpretentious. 

Without  a  title,  Ilelio  Trope,  Es(inire,  is  thoroughly  assimilated  to  the  quiet 
dignity  and  simple  grandeur  of  the  highest  families,  iuid  you  may  meet  more  noble 
guests  at  his  table  than  at  that  of  any  other  ten  commoners  in  London.  It  is  true 
that  he  holds  a  high  government  appointment — high,  that  is,  as  respects  its  salary 
and  the  supposed  importance  of  the  duties — one  in  which  he  is  constantly  brought 
into  familiar  communication  with  the  aristocracy  of  both  sides  in  iwlitics. 

Ilelio  Trope  himself  is  secretive  as  reganis  his  political  opinions :  theoretically, 
he  has  a  quiet  way  of  disposing  of  objections  on  either  part ;  practically,  he  appears 
to  hold  the  opinions  of  the  present  government— that  is  to  say,  of  whatever 
government  is  present.  Ilis  office  is  not  changeable  when  ministers  go  out,  and 
his  enemies — principally  men  whom  he  has  not  invited  to  his  dinners — say  that  it 
is  in  his  very  nature  to  turn  towards  the  rising  sun. 

Ijady  Mary  Ann  Thus,  the  younger  daughter  of  a  peer,  was  persuaded  that 
Helio  Trope  could  give  her  an  establishment  quite  equal  to  any  of  those  attainable 
through  her  titled  admirers ;  and  as  she  had  a  real  liking  for  him,  and  respected 
him  as  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  a  cabinet  minister,  the  untitled  diplomatist 
carried  off  the  belle  of  two  or  three  seasons,  and  they  at  once  settled  down  as 
persons  of  distinction  in  one  of  the  best  small  mansions  near  the  park  and  not  too 
near  the  squares. 

Of  five  children  the  youngest  is  just  launched  upon  wheels — there  being  no 
iwny  equipage  at  present  in  town — and  is  accommodated  with  the  last  patent  in 
perambulators  in  a  retired  part  of  the  park  itself,  whither  the  eldest  sister  hiis 
repaired  (she  has  been  “  out”  for  more  than  a  year  now)  with  the  last  novel  from 
Mudie’s.  The  little  unconscious  scion  of  the  Trope  family  is  as  yet  unattended  by 
those  two  expert  but  serious  footmen  who  go  out  with  the  carriage.  The  French 
(Protestant  canton)  nursemaid-in-chief  is  at  home,  and  only  the  second  in 
command  guides  the  vehicle.  One  little  faithful  attendant  is  with  the  baby, 
however — a  tiny  sister,  herself  almost  a  babe,  but  full  of  love  for  the  new  play¬ 
thing,  for  which  she  has  discarded  hoop,  and  doll,  and  ball,  and  before  whom  even 
the  curly  pet  dog  is  left  to  solitude,  which  he  resents  by  barking  at  that  impr^piable 
fore  wheel  with  all  his  might. 

Now  the  second  nursemaid  of  whom  I  have  spoken  was  engaged  by  means  of 
her  aunt,  who  had  a  friend  in  the  cook ;  and,  although  Mademoiselle  Natalie,  the 
French  Swiss,  had  a  strong  objection  to  her  small  statime  and  to  her  appearance 
generally,  she  had  a  much  stronger  liking  for  sweet  things ;  and  a  delicious  omelette 
au  coneerre,  sent  up  hot  on  the  very  morning  of  the  day  when  the  girl  made  her 
appearance,  at  once  turned  the  balance  on  the  side  of  mademoiselle’s  pity. 

For  Lettice  Grunsell’s  family  are  very  poor  folks  indeed ;  and  the  whole  of 
them,  herself  excepted,  being  represented  in  the  second  illustration,  it  requires  very 
few  words  to  impress  that  fact  upon  the  reader. 
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When  Reuben  Grunsell  married  the  daughter  of  Old  Weed,  the  pigeon-fancier, 
of  Club-row,  Bethnal-green  (he  was  known  amongst  the  neighbours  as  Old 
duckweed),  he  w'as  only  a  journeyman  cari^enter,  and  a  journeyman  carpenter  he 
remained  till  he  was  promoted  to  the  place  of  foreman  of  his  shop.  When  his 
father-in-law  died,  it  was  discovered  that,  so  far  from  having  put  by  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds,  as  was  currently  reported,  the  whole  of  his  property  consisted  of 
twelve  pairs  of  pigeons,  a  dozen  Windsor  chairs,  more  or  less  dilapidated,  a  deal 
table,  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  lumber,  and  a  few  cages. 

All  the  singing  birds  were  claimed  by  his  creditors,  so  that  his  daughter 
brought  her  husband  very  little  except  an  honest  desire  to  help  him,  and  a  comely 
face  and  figure.  But  Reuben  held  out  his  great  strong  right  hand,  and  took  hers 
into  it  (she  had  a  very  pretty,  soft  hand,  notwithstanding  hard  work),  and  he  said 
he  didn’t  care  a  snap  of  the  fingers  so  that  she  and  the  little  ones  were  happy. 
This  temper  of  honest  Reuben  was,  perhaps,  a  good  indication  of  his  real  nature — 
often  interrupted,  of  course  ;  for,  when  the  wolf  prowls  round  the  door,  and  the 
children  must  be  fed,  or  cower  hungry  round  a  fireless  hearth,  one  pair  of  hands, 
however  strong,  find  it  difficult  to  keep  the  gaunt  creature  from  entering,  or  to 
drive  him  back  when  he  shows  his  ugly  rod  muzzle.  Then  there  were  sometimes 
little  tiffs  when  Reuben  was  late  at  the  club,  or  when  he  came  home  moody,  as 
men  will,  or  what  not ;  but  his  buxom  wife  could  so  well  contrive  to  fill  that  great 
market-basket  with  a  little  money,  and  to  wash,  and  mend,  and  patch,  and  alter, 
and  so  turn  old  clothes  into  new,  that  five  children  seemed  somehow  to  bring  the 
wolf  no  nearer.  You  see,  Reuben  has  come  to  be  a  foreman  of  his  shop,  and  that 
means  another  five  shillings  a  week;  and  then  Lcttice,  the  eldest  girl,  has  got  the 
place  under  Mademoiselle  Natalie.  One  of  the  boys,  poor  fellow !  is  a  cripple.  His 
father  made  that  little  crutch,  and,  as  he  finished  smoothing  the  handle,  the  big 
tears  rolled  down  that  strong,  bushy  beard  of  his — he’s  a  tender-hearted  fellow  is 
Reuben — but,  as  he  says,  “  Poor  little  Dick  has  the  best  headpiece  of  any  of  ’em, 
and  the  way  that  boy  can  use  his  j)encil  do  stun  him." 

I  don’t  know  myself  whether  the  carpenter  could  make  a  perambulator  if  he 
tried,  there  is  so  much  ironwork  about  it ;  but  he  gave  his  mind  to  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  vehicle,  one  that  would  hold  “the  blessed  lot  of  ’em,  baby  and  all.”  It  is  a 
sort  of  double-bodied  chaise  or  landau  of  the  substantial  sort,  and  requiring  a 
strong  arm  to  pull  it.  But  there  is  the  strong  arm  pulling  with  a  will,  little  Dick 
stowed  safely  behind,  his  mother’s  last  care  being  for  her  poor  lame  boy ;  in  the 
front  a  very  little  nurse  with  the  last  very  big  baby,  which,  being  a  girl,  and  yet 
with  the  necessity  upon  it  of  being  somehow  named  after  the  father,  has  been 
christened  Ruth,  and  is  known  familiarly  as  Rue.  So  in  these  two  pictures  the 
i-eader  has  the  first  stage  of  these  two  little  innocents  starting  from  opposite  ends  of 
the  social  scale,  but  with  the  common  vehicular  tie  which  connects  all  humanity. 
Of  their  second  stage  we  may  see  something  in  our  next  number. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

QUARTZ. 

Composition  of  qnartz— Rock  crystal — The  Swiss  grottoes — Tomb  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo— 
Smoked  topazes — The  amethyst — Rose  qnartz — The  cat’s-eye — Arentnrine. 

Quartz  constitutes  a  peculiar  group  among  the  gems  of  lesser  value.  We  stand 
here  on  the  border-line  tLat  separates  the  valuable  from  the  valueless.  While  no 
one  is  disposed  to  attach  any  merit  to  an  opaque,  white  pebble,  most  persons  are 
inclined  to  exaggerate  the  Viiluc  of  a  clear  rock  crystal,  and  yet  in  both  cases  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  same  stone  and  substance.  The  stone  is  generally  termed 
quartz,  and  the  substance  silicious  acid.  A  simple  stuff,  allied  to  carbon  and 
christened  silex,  produces,  when  combined  with  oxygen,  silicious  acid,  a  substance 
which  is  most  extensively  spread  through  the  stone  kingdom.  Most  fre«iuently  it  is 
combined  with  other  stuffs,  such  as  clay,  potash,  natron,  lime,  ttilc,  and  oxiile  of 
iron,  into  minerals  which  form  the  most  widely-spread  mountain  strata ;  or  it  Ls 
found  in  a  pure  state,  either  among  other  minerals,  as  common  qmirtz,  or  separatetl 
from  it,  disintegrated  and  rounded,  as  sand.  As  it  is  spread  over  the  entire  suif.oce 
of  the  globe,  partly  pure,  partly  in  combination,  the  water  filtering  through  the 
ground  constantly  comes  in  contact  with  it,  and  contrives  to  remove  small  particles 
of  it,  although  it  is  not  easily  soluble.  These  particles  settle  down  again  in  their 
passage,  and  thus  form  crusts  or  crystals,  which  we  find  at  an  infinitude  of  spots. 
If  the  deposit  was  the  result  of  cold  solution,  true  quartz  or  rock  crystal  was  formed ; 
if  the  flux  were  hot,  either  chalcedony  or  opal  was  produced — minerals  whose 
qualities  we  will  now  proceed  to  investigate. 

ROCK  CRYSTAL. 

This  is  the  name  given  to  the  coloiu-less,  transi^irent  crystals  of  qmu  tz  which  are 
found  in  crevices  and  rents  of  rock  in  extraordinary  number  aud  of  gigantic  size. 
The  largest  masses  of  rock  crystal  have  been  hitherto  found  in  the  Befoure  moun¬ 
tains  of  Madagascar.  Blocks  from  15  feet  to  20  feet  in  circumference  arc  Siiid  to 
be  found  there ;  smaller  crysfivls  lie  in  abundance  around,  and  the  sand  found  at 
the  spot  is  composed  of  perfectly  pure  rock  crystal.  It  is  also  found  in  very  fine 
specimens  in  the  Western  Alps,  partly  in  Dauphine,  partly  in  the  Swiss  Aljs, 
especially  between  the  Luckmanier  and  the  Simplon.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  at 
all  these  points  crystals  are  only  found  at  the  top  of  the  mountains,  aud  never 
below.  Hence  chamois-hunters  procure  most  specimens ;  but  there  are  a  few  men 
with  whom  searching  for  crystals  in  the  wildest  solitudes  of  the  mountains  has 
become  a  passion,  like  the  chase  or  treasure-seeking.  It  is  true  that  a  fortunate 
find  pays  remarkably  well,  for  rock  crystal  is  found  at  times  in  enormous  masses  in 
what  are  called  crystal  cellars,  or  narrow  crevices  running  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  mountain.  In  1735,  such  a  cellar  on  the  Zinkenstock  is  sai<l  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  fifty  tons  of  crysUl,  worth  3,500/.  From  another,  ue;ir  Naters,  in  the 
ITpper  Valais,  5,000  lbs.  of  crysUil  were  taken  between  1770  and  1730,  and  some 
of  the  blocks  are  stated  to  have  weighol  from  7  cwt.  to  14  cwt.  apiece.  The  Luge 
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rock  crystals  on  the  monument  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  at  Milan,  were  all  obtained 
from  the  upper  valley  of  Medels.  Most  of  the  crystals  in  these  grottoes  are  a  few 
inches  in  length,  and  from  lialf-an-iuch  to  two  inches  tliick.  Crystals  one  foot  in 
length  are  regarded  as  rarities.  They  have  a  columnar  appearance,  the  six  sides 
being  produced  more  or  less  irregularly.  At  the  extremity  there  is  a  rather  sharp 
hexagonal  pyramid.  At  times  the  column  is  short,  and  then  the  pyramid  calonc  is 
^ible. 

Rock  crystals  are  not  always  entirely  colourless.  They  have  at  times,  with  all 
their  clearness,  a  brownish -yellow  tinge,  which  in  some  instances  is  so  extreme  that 
they  become  quite  black  and  opaque.  Brown  crj-stals  are  called,  from  their  colour, 
smoked  topazes,  black  ones  merions.  Now  and  then  pure  yellow  rock  crystals  arc 
found,  which  are  called  citrines.  The  purest  colourless  crystals,  when  cut,  arc 
known  as  Bohemian  stones. 

Rock  crystal  was  known  to  the  ancients.  Tliey  considered  it  to  be  hardened, 
crystallised  water,  and  hence  believed  that  it  must  not  be  exposed  to  undue  heat 
tliTough  fear  of  melting.  The  Greeks  valued  it  from  its  clearness  and  regular 
form  ;  while  the  Romans  were  aware  of  its  existence  in  the  Alps,  and  employed  it 
largely.  Nero  possessed  two  fine  cups  and  a  scoop  of  rock  crystal ;  the  first  In* 
once  broke  in  an  outbreak  of  passion,  in  order  to  puni.sh  his  century  by  allowing 
no  man  henceforth  to  drink  out  of  such  costly  vessels. 

At  the  present  day  rock  crystal  is  but  little  used,  but  in  the  last  century  it  was 
more  fashionable.  At  that  period  chandelier-droids  were  made  of  it,  which  are  now 
produced  with  much  greater  effect  and  reflecting  power  from  glass.  Small  stones 
cut  in  the  fashion  of  brilliants  were  greatly  used  for  shoe  and  knee  buckles,  wlula 
snuff-boxes,  vases,  and  cups  of  every  description  were  cut  out  of  larger  lumps.  At 
the  present  day  crystal  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  spectacle-glasses,  which  do 
not  become  tarnished  by  ordinary  dust,  and  for  seals  and  stick -heads.  Hence  it 
never  exceeds  the  value  of  twenty-five  shillings  a  pound. 

THE  AMETHYST. 

The  amethyst  is  a  violet  quartz.  It  cannot  be  compared  with  rock  crystal  becaiUie 
it  is  only  found  exceptionaUy  in  regular  crystals ;  it  generally  forms  pyramids.  On 
account  of  its  beautiful  colour  it  is  the  most  popular  of  the  quartzes  as  a  gem  ;  but 
fashion  has  treated  it  very  unfairly,  for,  while  it  was  a  general  favourite  forty 
years  back,  twenty  years  ago  it  was  hardly  worn  at  all,  and  it  is  only  during  tlic 
last  ten  years  that  ladies  have  begun  to  wear  it  again. 

Its  colour  is  a  rather  reddish  violet,  of  very  different  sha<les.  Some  are  quite 
pale ;  others,  again,  so  dark  as  to  possess  but  slight  transparency.  Sometimes  they 
are  spotted,  and  this  quality  is  chiefly  found  in  the  bright,  shining  amethysts  that 
come  from  Ceylon.  Experienced  ladies  who  are  fond  of  ornaments  are  conse¬ 
quently  accustomed  to  place  amethysts  they  wish  to  purchase  in  a  china  vase,  and 
pour  water  on  them,  in  order  to  contract  the  colour  to  a  few  ix)ints.  In  this  way 
they  recognise  and  distinguish  Oriental  from  Brazilian  amethysts. 

In  fire  the  amethyst  loses  its  colour,  and  passes  through  yellow  and  green  to  a 
dirty  white.  This  peculiarity  is  taken  advantage  of  with  Brazilian  stones  of  a  b.id 
colour,  and  the  dark  yellow  stones  are  sold  by  the  name  of  gold  topazes.  It  is  not 
yet  settled  how  the  colour  is  produced :  in  all  probability,  it  is  through  the  presence 
of  manganese. 
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The  amethyst  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  Tlie  Egyptians  frequently  cut 
scarabasi  out  of  it :  in  Greece  and  Rome  it  was  constantly  cut ;  and  its  name, 
which  signifies  the  “  not  intoxicatetl,”  is  derived  from  the  belief  that,  if  worn  as  an 
amulet,  it  protected  the  wearer  from  intoxication. 

Formerly,  fine  amethysts  fetched  a  high  price,  and  were  valuetl  almost  as  much 
as  sapphires;  but  now  that  large  masses  have  been  brought  into  trade  from  Brazil, 
they  have  sunk  in  value.  Large  pieces  can  be  piu-chascd  for  a  few  shillings. 
Formerly  it  was  faceted,  but  it  has  now  been  found  that  it  is  much  handsomer 
when  cut  en  cabochon  and  set  in  dark-coloured  gold.  The  amethyst  is  the  stone 
set  in  the  rings  of  bishops. 

OTHER  QUARTZ  VARIETIES. 

Now  and  then  we  find  other  varieties  of  quartz  employed  as  personal  ornaments, 
or  cut  into  small  vases  and  dishes.  Thus  there  is  a  pale  pink  sort,  which  is  always 
rather  dull,  which  bears  the  name  of  rose  quartz.  Another  variety  is  known  as  the 
cat’s-eye.  This  stone,  which  is  brought  from  Ceylon,  is  of  a  greenish  hue,  striated 
with  fillets  of  white  amianthus.  It  sometimes  possesses  a  milky  and  opalescent 
appearance.  When  cut  en  cabochon  it  exhibits  a  fioating  white  band  of  light, 
produced  by  the  refiection  of  the  light  on  the  fillets  of  amianthus.  It  has  obtained 
its  name  of  cat’s-eye  from  the  fact  that  when  exposed  in  a  certain  position  to  the 
light  it  emits  one  or  more  brilliant  rays,  coloured  or  colourless,  interiorly  or  on  the 
siuface,  issuing  from  one  point  as  from  a  centre,  .and  extending  to  the  edges, 
disappearing  when  viewed  in  another  light.  The  cat’s-eye  is  principally  worn  as 
an  ornament  or  amulet  in  India,  and  fine  stones  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  are  worth 
about  tlu-ee  pounds.  There  is  a  very  beautiful  tazza  five  inches  in  length  in  the 
Imperial  Treasury  of  Vienna. 

In  ancient  times  a  greyish-green  qu.artz  was  much  admired,  which  derived  its 
name  of  Prasemus  from  its  colour.  It  is  rarely  pure,  and  its  lustre  is  slight. 
AVhen  worn  it  is  apt  to  grow  dull  and  spotted.  Hence  it  is  not  often  employed, 
and  princip.ally  for  foliage  in  the  well-known  Florentine  mosaic. 

Finally,  a  variety  of  qu.artz  deserves  mention  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
aventurine.  This  name  was  originally  given  to  a  glass  flux  diseovered  accidentally 
{par  aventure)  in  the  glass  factory  of  Murano,  near  Venice,  and  consisting  of  small 
foils  of  bright  red  copper  in  a  transp.arent  mass  of  glass.  When  a  stone  w.as 
discovered  bearing  some  resemblance  to  this  glass,  the  same  name  was  given  to  it. 
Aventurine  is  a  pale  reddish-brown  quartz,  containing  many  small  shining  cracks. 
Brown  scales  of  mica  are  dispersed  through  the  quartz,  and  thus  produce  the 
resemblance  with  the  ghoss  flux.  It  is  generally  made  into  snuff-boxes  and  vases, 
and  rarely  employed  for  ornaments,  as  it  is  too  unpretending.  Very  handsome 
large  vases  have  been  turned  out  from  the  polishing  mills  at  Katharinenburg,  in  the 
Ural.  The  finest  aventurine  is  found  in  the  shape  of  pebbles  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ma<lrid.  The  artificial  .aventurine,  which  has  hitherto  been  only  made  at 
Murano,  hiw  been  recently  largely  employetl  for  the  plates  in  which  Roman  mosaic 
is  inlaid. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ONYXES. 

Chalcedony  and  itsTarietiee — Cornelian — Intaglios — Chiysoprase — Heliotrope — Onyx — Artificial 

colonring — Pliny — The  lapidaries  at  Oherstein — Treatment  of  the  onyx — Chemical  resnlts. 

The  second  group  of  pebbles  is  composed  of  chalcedony  and  its  varieties. 
Quartz  and  chalcedony  are  distinct  from  each  other,  through  the  fact  of  the  latter 
being  more  clear,  but  always  dull  and  milky.  Even  white  chalcedonies,  when  cut 
in  thin  plates,  do  not  allow  a  free  passage  to  the  light.  The  purest  specimens 
always  look  like  milky  water,  at  times  displaying  traces  of  blue,  yellow,  or  grey. 
Very  frequently  it  forms  kidney-shaped  masses. 

Impure  chalcedonies  are  very  differently  coloured,  often  varying  in  the  same 
lump,  and  the  name  of  agates  is  given  to  such  varieties.  If  the  various  colours 
change  in  regular  parallel  lines,  this  chalcedony  is  called  onyx.  Hence  we  may 
form  the  following  subdivisions : — 1.  Regularly  coloured :  chalcedony,  corneUan, 
and  chrysoprase.  2.  Irregularly  coloured :  heliotrope,  onyx,  agate,  and  jasper. 

CHALCEDONY. 

The  name  of  the  stone  is  ancient,  and  derived  from  the  city  of  Chalcedon, 
opposite  Byzantium,  near  whieh  it  was  found  at  the  base  of  Mount  Olympus.  It 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians.  It  varies  in  colour,  being  milk-white, 
bluisl»-gray,  yellowish-white,  wax-yellow,  honey-yellow,  and  light  brown.  When 
broken  it  is  regular  and  forms  even  sphnters,  in  this  again  resembling  wax.  It 
assumes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  capable  of  being  cut  and  worked  up  much  better  than 
rock  crystal.  It  is  found  in  those  bladder-shaped  cavities  which  many  masses  of 
basalt  and  porphyry  contain,  and  which  are  called  amygdaloids  from  being  gene¬ 
rally  filled  with  white  stone.  This  filling  up  in  most  cases  displays  first  a  thin  layer 
of  green  stone,  over  this  a  layer  of  chalcedony,  and  in  the  interior  a  mass  of  quarz 
or  amethyst.  These  lumps  of  chalcedony  are  rarely  pure  and  white,  but  pure 
and  impure  layers  are  blended  together,  and  aecordiiig  as  the  change  of  cokur  is 
regular  or  irregular,  a  distinction  is  made  between  agate  and  onyx. 

The  finest  chalcedonies  come  from  Asia  Minor,  Transylvania,  Iceland,  ami 
South  America.  In  Babylon  bored  cylinders  were  worn,  on  which  all  sorts  of 
figures  were  engraved  ;  many  bored  scaralfci  are  fomid  in  Egyptian  graves,  and  in 
Greece,  having  signs  and  figures  on  the  lower  side,  and  small  signet  stones  arc  not 
uncommon.  At  the  present  day  chalcedony  is  only  used  for  seals  and  chemical 
mortars.  Its  value  is  small — so  small  that  it  has  no  regular  price.  'The  clear 
lavender  blue  is  most  esteemed,  very  fine  specimens  of  which  are  found  among 
Assyrian  and  Greek  antiquities,  and  hence  it  was  probably  obtained  from  Asia 
Elinor.  None  such  is  now  to  be  found  in  a  natural  state. 


COnXELIAN. 

This  stone  has  always  been  a  greater  favomite  than  chalcedony,  and  was  as 
wide-spread  in  old  times  as  it  is  now.  The  Russian  peasant  and  the  Kirghese  of 
the  steppe  arc  quite  as  foml  of  it  as  were  the  Roman  emperors.  It  is  a  red-coloured 
chak^ony,  and  varies  from  blood-red  to  brown-red.  It  is  probably  produced  by  a 
small  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  but  the  investigations  into  this  matter  are  not  quite 
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decisive.  The  colour  is  considerably  heightened  by  gently  heating.  The  colouring 
stuff  is  often  irregularly  distributed,  and  there  are  numerous  red  and  white  spots 
side  by  side.  These  disappear,  however,  under  a  great  heat,  which  also  rendeis 
the  stone  white,  diUl,  and  friable.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  k'ss  translucid  than 
chalcedony ;  still,  it  so  far  admits  light  that  it  is  worth  while  to  cover  the  lower 
side  w'ith  a  foil,  or  a  layer  of  vermilion.  In  all  the  other  qualities  it  exactly 
resembles  chalcedony ;  it  also  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  can  be  cut  splendidly. 

There  are  many  splendid  gems,  or  cut  cornelians,  in  museums.  Most  of  these 
are  intaglios,  and  only  a  proportionately  small  number  consists  of  cameos.  At  the 
present  day  such  ornaments  are  not  very  popular.  It  is  now  expected  that  all 
ornaments  should  attract  the  eye  a  long  way  off,  and  hence  finely-cut  small  figixrcs 
on  rings  and  pins  no  longer  fulfil  this  object.  Cut  stones  are  now  only  valued  .as 
works  of  art,  and  as  such  possess  considerable  value.  As  the  work  on  cameos  Ls 
naturally  the  most  difficult,  they  are  valued  more  highly  than  intaglios.  But  in 
the  latter  the  fineness  and  beauty  which  the  old  artists  contriveil  to  impart  to  the 
smallest  forms  are  most  admirable.  We  find  on  intaglios  groups  of  figures  which 
are  not  half-an-inch  high,  but  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  as  regards  regu¬ 
larity  and  beauty  of  form.  Cameos  are  generally  larger,  and  only  display  busts 
and  heads  instead  of  whole  figim». 

At  the  present  day  cornelian  is  largely  emjdoyed  in  the  East  for  signet  rings 
and  amulets,  on  which  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Arabic  verses  are  engravetl ;  with  us 
it  is  exclusively  used  for  rings,  on  which  initiids  or  arms  are  cut.  Rings  cut  out  of 
a  BoUd  piece  have  .also  become  fashionable  recently. 

Cornelian  is  found  almost  exclusively  as  a  stratum  in  river  sand  and  stepja's, 
but,  like  all  the  real  varieties  of  chalcedony,  it  is  produced  in  amygdaloids.  The 
finest  come  from  Arabia  and  the  province  of  Guzer.at,  in  India,  and  it  is  also  found 
in  the  rivers  of  Uruguay,  in  Nubia,  p<art3  of  Germany,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  not 
known  whence  the  steppe  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  who  are  very  fond  of  it  as  a 
personal  ornament,  obtiiin  their  cornelian. 

CHRYSOrR-VSE. 

This  variety  is  a  ch.alceilony  of  an  apple-green  colour,  translucid,  dull  in  break¬ 
ing,  but  capable  of  taking  a  fine  ix)lish.  The  colour  passes  through  nearly  every 
shade  of  green,  and  is  tinged  with  white  in  some  specimens,  with  yellow  in  others. 
In  warm,  dry  air  this  stone  turns  pale  and  grows  yellow,  but  resumes  its  colour 
after  being  laid  for  a  time  in  damp  earth  or  wet  cotton.  Its  colour  seems  to  Im* 
derived  from  the  oxyhydrate  of  nickel,  which  gr.adually  loses  its  water  in  the  dry 
air  and  turns  ashy  giey ;  hence  it  must  not  be  employed  for  scjd  rings.  Only  a 
few  stones  are  found  of  a  very  fine  colour,  for  the  majority  are  pale  or  slightly 
yellow,  hence  a  foil  is  frequently  put  upon  it.  It  has  generally  bright  olive- 
coloured  spots,  and  evenly-coloured  chr}’8oprase3  of  more  than  one  inch  in  diameter 
are  rare. 

In  ancient  times  the  name  of  chrysoprasc  was  given  to  a  stone  found  in  such 
masses  in  India  that  cups  were  made  out  of  it.  Probably  this  was  a  translucid 
serpentine,  such  as  is  found  at  the  present  day  in  the  I  'ral.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  known  in  Bohemia,  for  the  mosaic  walls  of  the  St.  Wencesl.aus  ch.apel  in  the 
cathedral  of  Prague,  which  date  from  the  fourteenth  century,  contain  many  fine 
and  large  pieces  of  chrysoprase.  It  is  not  foun  1,  however,  in  ancient  ornaments. 
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In  1740  a  large  layer  of  chrysoprase  was  found  at  Frankenstein,  in  Silesia,  in  a  bed 
of  disintegrated  serpentine.  Such  large  pieces  were  dug  up  at  the  outset  that  plates 
of  it  three  feet  long,  two  broad,  and  two  inches  thick,  may  be  seen  in  the  palace  at 
Potsdam.  The  palaces  at  Sans  Souci  were  also  decorated  largely  with  chrysoprase 
by  order  of  Frederick  the  Great.  As,  however,  fine  specimens  are  so  rare  in  this 
quarry,  and  poor  ones  have  lost  all  their  value,  it  was  filled  up  again  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Very  recently  chrysoprase  has  been  found  in 
magnificent  strata  in  the  serpentines  of  New  Fane,  Vermont,  U.S. 

It  is  principally  polished  for  rings,  and  has  generally  a  flat  cabochon  shape, 
with  a  few  facets  round  the  rim.  Still,  it  is  difficult  to  handle,  because  it  must 
never  become  hot  in  grinding,  otherwise  it  would  splinter  and  lose  its  colour.  It  is 
frequently  set  with  a  foil  of  green  silk.  It  looks  handsomest  when  set  with 
diamonds,  and  employed  as  a  clasp  for  a  pearl  necklace.  Worn  in  dark  hair  as  a 
diadem,  it  produces  a  handsome  effect,  but  it  must  be  protected  against  grease. 
Recently  the  pale  sort  has  been  cut  into  beads,  which  are  arranged  like  a  bunch  of 
grapes  on  dark  yellow  leaves,  when  they  look  remarkably  pretty. 

This  stone  has  grown  greatly  out  of  fashion  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
hence  its  price  has  been  considerably  reduced.  At  the  present  day  a  handsome 
stone  for  a  ring  is  worth  from  25s.  to  30s.,  while  formerly  stones  of  a  good  colour 
fetched  as  much  as  15/.  apiece.  Perhaps  it  may  again  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
our  ladies,  like  the  amethyst,  and  thus  re-enter  the  list  of  precious  stones. 

nELUlTROPE. 

This  stone  is  a  dark  green  chalcedony  with  red  spots.  The  ground  colour  is  a 
blackish-green,  and  on  it  are  spots  varying  from  vermilion  to  blood-red,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  pin’s  head.  It  is  rather  lustreless  in  fracture,  but  takes  a  good  polish, 
and  is  only  translucid  at  the  edges.  At  times  it  is  paler  and  more  translucid,  and 
there  are  yellow  spots  among  the  red,  both  which  circumstances  decrease  its  value. 

The  heliotrope  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  Pliny  explains  its  name  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  employed  in  dioptrics,  or  else  because  people  believed  that  it 
turned  the  sunbeams  away  and  rendered  persons  invisible.  There  are  very  fine 
intaglios  of  the  oldest  and  most  modem  times  in  heliotrope ;  and  even  at  the  present 
day  the  Persians  and  Turks  cut  amulet  stones,  engraved  with  verses  from  the 
Koran,  out  of  it.  At  times  it  is  cut  in  a  medallion  form,  as  a  brooch  or  necklace. 
In  the  East  it  is  also  fashioned  into  sword  and  dagger  hilts. 

The  heliotrope  is  not  in  itself  a  precious  stone,  and  cutting  alone  gives  it  an 
artistic  value.  Thus  there  is  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris  a  smaU  statue  of  the 
cracified  Saviour,  of  which  the  drops  of  blood  arc  indicated  by  the  rod  dots.  The 
hands  are  attached  to  a  pillar  of  rock  crystal  behind.  This  article  has  been  valued 
at  2,000/. 

The  finest  heliotropes  come  from  the  East,  Iceland,  and  the  Faroe  Islands.  It 
is  also  found  in  the  Scottish  Isles  of  Egg,  Mull,  and  Rum,  in  Transylvania,  and  in 
New  Holland.  It  always  appears  to  form  small  amygdaloids  in  the  basaltic  rock. 

oxv.v. 

No  other  stone  is  in  itself  of  such  slight  value,  and  yet  can  be  rendered  so 
precious  by  cutting,  as  the  onyx.  It  is  a  chalcedony  composed  of  differently- 
coloured  layers  running  nearly  parallel  to  each  other.  In  the  topmost  of  these 
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layers  figures  arc  cut  in  relief  which  stand  out  distinctly  from  the  ground 
beneath  them. 

The  onyx  is  only  a  variety  of  the  ch<alcedony.  Usu.ally  the  stone  out  of  which 
chalcedony  was  formed  has  been  repeatetlly  sivturated  with  boiling  water,  and  thus 
various  strata  of  chalcedony — some  purer,  others  iinpurer — were  gradually  deposited 
in  the  empty  amygdaloi<l3.  Finally,  when  the  temiierature  of  the  stone  Wiis 
sufficiently  reduccfl,  quartz  was  deposited,  instea<l  of  chalcedony. 

If  pieces  be  cut  out  of  such  an  amygdaloid,  the  various  layers  of  which  run 
nearly  parallel,  that  mode  of  cutting  may  be  employed  on  such  plates  which 
produces  the  most  highly-valued  cameos.  As,  however,  the  effect  materially 
depends  on  the  fact  whether  the  layer  of  stone  intended  to  form  the  ground  is  dark, 
and  the  one  in  which  the  figures  are  to  l)e  cut  light,  it  m.ay  be  e.asily  supposed  that 
suitable  stones  for  this  purpose  are  rarely  found.  Pliny,  however,  informs  us  that  the 
ancient  Lapidaries  contrived  so  to  colour  chalcedonies  that  some  layers  became  darker, 
while  others  remained  lighter.  He  states  that  many  specimens  of  this  stone  were 
more  artificial  than  real.  For  in  Arabia,  he  adds,  lumps  of  agate  are  found  which 
have  been  boiled  by  the  lapidaries  in  honey  for  seven  days  and  nights,  and  then  so 
liandled  that  they  received  veins,  figures,  and  spots,  which  rendered  them  very 
suitable  for  ornaments. 

So  late  as  thirty  years  back  these  statements  of  Pliny  were  regardetl  as  fables  in 
the  scientific  world,  but  since  then  the  stone-cutters  at  01x“r8tein,  in  the  Palatinate, 
have  discovered  just  such  a  treatment  as  Pliny  describes  to  convert  poor 
chalcedonies  into  finely-coloured  onyxes. 

The  stones  selected  for  the  ojxjration  are  first  washed  clean,  and  then  drieil, 
though  without  heating  them.  After  this  they  are  laid  in  a  clean  earthenware 
vessel,  and  covered  with  a  mixture  of  three  paits  of  honey  with  five  of  water.  The 
liquid  must  entirely  cover  the  stones,  and  be  always  kept  at  the  same  height. 
The  vessel  is  then  placed  on  a  stove  or  in  hot  ashes,  great  care  being  taken  not  to 
let  it  boil,  and  it  is  left  standing  there  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Then  the 
stones  are  taken  out,  washed,  laid  in  another  vessel,  and  enough  sulphuric  acid  to 
cover  them  is  poured  upon  them.  Some  of  the  porous  varieties  are  coloured  in  a 
few  hours,  others  require  a  whole  day,  and  many  will  not  take  any  colouring  at  all. 

The  entire  operation  is  evidently  base<l  on  the  amount  of  porosity  which  some 
of  the  layers  possess.  'The  chemical  process  is  extremely  simple.  The  hot  honey 
enters  the  porous  layers  of  the  stone,  and  when  the  latter  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  acid  the  honey  is  carbonised,  and  hence  the  more  honey  the  strata 
contain  the  darker  they  will  become.  The  original  white  and  red  lines  do  not 
appear  to  be  at  all  affected  by  the  honey. 

Many  stones  are  also  burnt  in  order  to  change  their  coloiur.  Through  this 
operation  white  ones  become  whiter,  yellow  turn  red,  and  red  stones  deeper- 
coloured.  The  stones  arc  dried  during  two  or  three  weeks  on  a  hot  stove,  then 
dipped  in  sulphuric  acid,  placed  in  a  crucible,  covered,  and  slowly  heated  to  a  red 
heat.  After  this  the  fire  is  allowed  to  die  out,  and  the  crucible  is  not  opened  till 
it  is  perfectly  cold. 

In  Italy  some  lapidaries  are  said  to  understand  the  art  of  giving  stones  a  grey 
brown,  or  red  ground  at  their  pleasure,  but  their  mode  of  operation  has  hitherto 
remained  a  perfect  secret. 
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If  it  be  true  that  oae  half  of  the  v.oilJ  id  ignorant  how  the  other  half  lives,  it  is 
no  less  a  fact  that  one  quarter  of  this  world  of  London  does  not  know  (think  you, 
reader,  it  cares?)  how  the  other  three  quarters  die.  The  dead  shouldered  the 
living  a  little  time  since,  until  we  were  compelled  to  close  our  city  churchyards ; 
and  yet  the  question  how  those  plague-spots  were  fed  did  not  intrude  itself  upon 
the  public  mind.  It  is  only  now  and  then,  when,  as  if  by  some  convulsion  of 
nature,  the  cliarnel  opens  its  jaws,  that  we  slirink  and  shudder  at  the  sight  revealed 
by  the  awful  chasm  into  which  so  many  of  our  fellow-creatures  have  dropped 
unnoticed. 

Some  such  revelation  of  Death's  dominion  in  the  midst  of  us  lately  sent  a  thrill 
from  the  metroix)lis,  the  nervous  centre  of  England,  to  the  most  remote  corner  of 
the  island.  I  suppose  no  man  or  woman  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  read  of  the  death  of  Mary  Anne  W'alkley  without  feeling  the  stir  of  strong 
emotion— of  horror  that  such  a  story  should  be  told  in  this  country — of  angry  protest 
against  the  state  of  things  which  permitted  of  such  a  story  being  told — and  of 
hopeful  prayer  that  it  might  be  rendered  impossible  of  relation  henceforth. 

Now  it  is  just  tliis  strong  general  emotion  which,  speaking  through  public 
opinion,  strengthens  the  hands  of  those  who  desire  to  do  good  to  their  countrymen 
and  countrywomen.  And  to  economise,  to  encourage,  and  to  direct  this  emotion  is 
the  almost  sacred  duty,  the  grave  res^wnsibility,  of  the  writer.  In  this  paper,  so  far 
as  lies  in  me,  that  office  shall  be  performed  to  the  uttermost,  conscientiously, 
honestly,  and  justly. 

On  the  22nd  of  last  June,  after  their  welcome  Sunday  of  rest,  people,  glancing 
over  their  papers,  saw  a  paragraph  headed,  “  Death  at  a  Court  Dressmaker’s.”  In 
that  paragraph  they  read  tliat,  on  the  previous  Thursdjiy,  an  inquest  had  been  held 
“  on  the  body  of  Mary  Anne  Walkley,  aged  20,  who  at  the  time  of  her  decease 
was  in  the  employ  of  Madame  ElLse,  Court  Dressmaker,  of  170,  Ilegent-street.” 
'ITie  inquest  was  held  at  St.  James’s  Workhouse,  a  fact  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  notice.  But  it  is  a  significant  fact,  nevertheless,  that  the  poor  girl’s  corpse 
was  huddled  away  to  the  dead-house,  as  if  it  would  infect  the  business  by  coming 
“  betwixt  the  wind  and  its  nobility,” 

The  unhappy  young  woman  appears  to  have  been  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
little  suited  for  long  hours  of  hard  work  in  a  crowded  and  unwholesome  room.  On 
the  12th  of  June — a  Friday — she  was  taken  ill.  On  the  Sunday  she  was  so  much 
worse  that  medical  assistance  was  called  in.  But  on  the  following  morning  she 
was  so  much  better  that  she  was  beyond  the  reach  of  Fashion  and  Fashion’s 
milliners — she  was  dead!  Her  bedfellow,  herself  too  tired  and  listless  to  observe 
how  deep  and  placid  was  her  companion’s  sleep,  had  probably  lain  by  the  side  of  a 
corpse  all  night. 

The  medical  testimony  attributed  death  to  ajKiplexy.  But  it  was  not  the 
apoplexy  of  luxury  and  high  living.  The  surgeon’s  description  of  the  work¬ 
rooms  and  sleeping  apartments  pointed  to  the  origin  of  the  disease. 

The  jury,  with  a  moderation  almost  blamable,  when  we  remember  that  there 
w;is  no  difficulty  in  discovering  at  whose  door  the  guilt  of  that  death  lay,  retiumed 
the  following  verdict : — “  That  the  deceased  died  of  apoplexy ;  but  that  there  is  too 
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much  reason  to  fear  that  her  death  was  accelerated  by  working  long  hours  iu  a 
crowded  work-room,  and  sleeping  in  a  close,  badly -vent dated  bcJrootn.” 

This  plain,  ungaruished  story  ixassed  like  a  shudiler  through  the  kingdom,  and 
p(X)ple  began  to  inquire  what  the  life  of  a  needlewoman  Wivs.  They  luul  not  to 
wait  long,  for  the  recital  which  woke  their  indignation  rousetl  many  who  had  l)cen, 
or  still  were,  dressmakcre,  to  tell  their  stories.  From  different  quarters  of  Ixnidon, 
and  under  circumstances  admitting  no  suspicion  of  plan  or  conspiracy,  un¬ 
mistakably  genuine  letters  were  sent  to  the  papers.  They  told  almost  all  the  same 
tale.  From  them,  and  from  the  medical  testimony  at  Mary  Anne  Walkley’s 
inquest,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  what  life  is  at  a  fashionable  dressmaker’s. 

Out  of  bed  and  to  w’ork  at  six  or  half-past.  A  coarse  breakfast  at  eight,  then 
work  again  untd  a  one  o’clock  dinner.  After  that  work  until  a  scanty  tea,  followed 
by  more  work  until  supper  at  nine,  and  from  that  hour  till  twelve  once  more  work ! 
I'liis  is  the  ordinary  work-day,  but  when  a  Drawing  Room  or  any  such  great  occa¬ 
sion  is  at  hand  they  have  fre<|uently  to  work  all  night. 

In  most  cases  no  complaint  was  made  of  the  quality  of  food.  The  employers, 
indeed,  lay  some  stress  on  the  joints  which  they  pbce  before  their  work-people. 
Unfortunately,  a  basin  of  soup  is  far  better  than  roast  meat  in  abundance,  when 
the  digestion  is  impaired  by  bad  air.  What  some  of  the  gir  ls  Siiid  in  their  letters 
about  “  feeling  more  hungry  when  they  had  done  eating  than  before  they  began” 
exactly  describes  the  faint  feeling  of  craving  experience*!  when  the  stomach  is 
overloaded  with  food  which  it  cannot  assimilate. 

The  next  question  for  consideration  is  the  size  of  the  rooms  in  which  these 
excessive  hours  of  work  are  passed,  and  of  those  where  the  weary  girls  are  supposed 
to  rest  and  recruit  their  weary  limbs  with  sleep.  On  this  point  it  was  my  wish  to 
give  my  own  personal  evidence,  and  to  place  it  iu  a  form  more  appreciable  to  the 
general  public  than  a  mere  table  of  cubic  feet ;  but  as  my  application  for  per¬ 
mission  to  look  over  Madame  Elise’s  establishment — made  at  the  instance  of  the 
publisher  of  this  Magazine — w’as  taken  no  notice  of,  this  is  out  of  my  power.  At 
the  same  time,  this  virtual  refusal  lends  some  significance  to  the  loud  protestations 
of  the  Is.aac.sons  that  they  only  desired  “investigations  which  must  clear  them,” 
etc.,  etc. ! 

The  w’ork-room  (as  described  by  Doctor  Laukester,  who  shows  no  disposition 
to  speak  severely)  contained  sixty-two  young  women,  to  each  of  whom  an  allowance 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  cubic  feet  of  air  was  gTanted — that  being  little  more 
than  a  fifth  of  what  was  requisite  for  health.  The  means  of  ventilation  were 
defective,  consisting  only  in  the  coming  down  of  the  window-sashes  from  the  top. 
This  amounts  to  nothing ;  for  the  draughts  thus  admitted  are  so  violent  as  to  raise 
up  a  determined  opposition  to  the  opening  of  the  windows  among  some  of  those 
who  sit  nearest  to  them.  Of  this  no  one  who  has  ever  frequented  a  coffee-room, 
or  ridden  in  a  stage-coach,  omnibus,  or  railway  carriage,  needs  convincing. 

This  calculation  of  one-fifth  of  the  actual  quantity  necessary  for  e.ach  person’s 
respiration  is  made  without  taking  into  consideration  the  increased  consumption  of 
air  when  the  gas  is  lit.  Then  each  burner  consumes  as  much  as  five  human  beings ! 
It  is  well  for  these  poor  needlewomen  that  the  Season  falls  in  the  time  of  long  day¬ 
light.  As  it  is,  the  girls  frequently  drop  from  their  seats  in  a  swoon.  There  is 
something  inexpressibly  sad  in  the  simple  saying  of  one  of  those  who  wrohi  to  the 
papers — “  We  are  so  often  ill,  that  nolxxly  takes  much  notice  of  it.” 
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After  twenty-four  or  fifteen — ^never  less  than  twelve — hours’  work  in  this 
atmosphere,  the  unhappy  creatures  at  least  deserve  a  comfortable,  cool,  airy  bed¬ 
room.  Let  us  see  what  they  get. 

A  surgeon  at  the  inquest  described  the  bedrooms  as  divided  by  partitions  into 
small  compartments  just  large  enough  to  contain  two  beds,  each  bed  being  occupied 
by  two  women.  No  wonder  that  he  added,  “  They  were  decidedly  unfit  places  for 
any  one  to  sleep  in,  more  particularly  in  the  state  in  which  deceased  had  been.” 
In  these  pens  the  proportion  of  air  6upi>lied,  although  not  as  much  as  required,  was 
more  near  that  quantity  than  was  the  case  in  the  work-rooms.  Still,  it  was  far 
too  little  for  young  sickly  girls,  exhausted  by  undue  labour.  Of  course,  venti¬ 
lation  by  the  clumsy  metho<l  of  opening  the  sashes  was  never  resorted  to  here 
except  in  the  day.  Very  few  English  people  can  be  persuaded  to  sleep  with  a 
window  ojjen. 

Such  is  the  description  of  the  establishments  in  which  the  unfortunate  creatures 
are  doomed  to  pass  their  lives.  In  too  many  cases  there  is  added  to  the  unwhole- 
somcness  of  a  slave-barracoon  the  hai-sh  restraint  of  a  prison  or  a  nunnery.  One 
firm,  it  was  stated  in  one  of  the  letters,  permitted  its  work-people  a  ten  minutes’ 
gasp  of  God's  air — while  the  family  were  at  prayers !  It  seems  they  did  not  make 
long  prayers,  though  they  were  doing  as  bad  as  devoxiring  widows’  houses.  But 
even  such  a  permission  as  that  is  the  exception.  In  most  cases  “  we  never  saw  the 
street-door  but  once  a  week,”  is  the  tale  told.  Madame  Elise,  alian  Isaacson,  sets 
her  face  against  the  practice  of  inhaling  fresh  air — on  moral  grounds,  as  she  alleges. 
She  should  know  that  close  confinement  at  a  sedentary  occupation  becomes  a  disease 
as  perilous  to  moral  well-being  as  any  hasty  rush  along  Regent-street  could  be, 
Ixjset  though  it  is  by  men  whose  sole  object  in  life  appears  to  be  the  destruction  of 
women  and  their  own  souls.  If  such  men  can  feel  any  sting  of  conscience,  let  them 
reflect  that  it  is  their  profligate  jxsrsecution  of  defenceless  girls  of  this  class  that 
affords  pretexts  for  rapacity,  and  lends  its  aid  to  shorten  the  poor  creatures’  lives, 
i.et  them  reflect  on  this  to  their  shame. 

We  have  now  some  notion  of  what  a  work-girl’s  life  is,  and  where  and  how  it  is 
spent.  It  may  bo  asked  how  it  is  that  we  do  not  hear  oftener  of  deaths  like  that  of 
Mary  Anne  Walkloy — how  it  is  that  any  escape  poisoning?  It  is  because  the 
stricken  deer  seldom  falls  dead  in  the  midst  of  the  herd.  It  is  because  the  fatal 
diseases  produced  by  want  of  fresh  air  arc  slow  and  secret.  Their  victims  most 
frequently  cease  to  be  of  use  in  the  work-room,  and  crawl  away  to  a  garret  or  the 
workhouse  to  die.  It  is  also  a  sad  truth  that  some  fall  into  sin,  debauched  by  a 
diseasofl  constitution  as  much  as  by  any  moral  depravity,  or  only  too  glad  to  turn 
from  the  grinding  slavery  of  the  work-room  even  to  the  fitful  kindness  of  a 
betrayer.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me,  and  a  fact  that  speaks  volumes  for  the 
purity  of  woman’s  nature,  that  any  of  these  half-educated  girls  should  become 
working  milliners  when  begging  and  the  streets  are  open  to  them  ! 

The  account  of  a  working  milliner’s  life  here  given  is  no  exaggerated  one.  It 
is  compiled  'from  the  evidence  before  the  public,  and  is  borne  out  by  the  facts  of 
the  case  of  ,^Iary  Anne  Walkley,  who  may  be  said  to  have  died  a  martyr — and  not 
altogether  in  vain,  maybe — for  her  sisters  of  the  needle. 

Dr.  Lankester,  who,  throughout  the  whole  affair,  has  shown  an  inclination  to 
be  lenient  rather  than  hostile,  sums  up  his  report  to  the  St.  James’s  vestry  in  these 
words : — “  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  occasionally  a  young  person  dies,  but 
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that  the  human  system  resists  in  so  many  cases  the  destructive  influences  that  are 
lirought  to  bear  upon  it.”  The  young  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  the  human 
system  has  the  Mithridatic  faculty  of  growing  accustomed  to  what  is  ordinarily 
accounted  fatal.  But  the  process  of  hardening  is  painful,  and  youth  thus  spent 
lays  up  a  store  of  suffering  for  after  years.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  see  what 
can  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  needlewomen.* 

Of  course  we  look  first  of  all  to  the  employers,  naturally  feeling  that  the  chief 
and  simplest  remedies  lie  with  them.  At  the  first  glance  we  are  encouraged  to 
believe  they  can,  and  arc  willing  to,  do  much.  But  I  am  afraid  a  little  reflection, 
and  a  brief  study  of  the  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Isaacson  to  the  Times,  will  at  once 
dispel  the  illusion.  IVe  do  not  expect  people  of  Mr.  Isaacson’s  class  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  sanitary  laws  than  they  are  with  the  rules  of  grammar  and  compo¬ 
sition.  But  to  see  the  jiale  faces  of  the  workers,  to  note  their  feeble  appetites,  to 
know  that  they  faint  and  fall  from  their  seats,  and  are  so  often  ill — all  these  are 
things  which  would  speak  as  plainly  (if  not  more  so)  as  the  statement  of  “  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  necessary  for  respiration  in  the  case  of  an  adult,”  to 
any  who  possessed  the  merest  human  sympathies,  or  whose  mor.al  perceptions  were 
not  blinded  by  the  dazzle  of  great  gains.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  they  do  all 
they  can  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  their  work-people ;  but  the  facts  of  crowdetl 
rooms,  insufficient  ventilation,  and  want  of  fresh  air  give  contradiction  flat  to  all 
their  protestations. 

hir.  Isaacson’s  letter  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study — indecfl,  it  is  unintelligible 
without  it.  It  is  evidently  penned  in  a  paroxysm  of  trade-panic,  and  we  look  in 
vain  amidst  its  petulant  self-praise  and  its  childish  charges  against  the  jury  and  rival 
tnadespeople  for  any  expression  of  sorrow — except  that  the  business  is  likely  to  Iw 
injured.  All  mention  of  remorse  for  the  suffocation  of  a  hard-working  servant  is 
ingenuously  omitted.  That  Mr.  Isaacson  should  suffer  from  a  fear  that  the  business 
would  be  injured  is  no  more  than  is  to  be  expected.  I,  for  my  part,  confess  my 
astonisliment  that,  after  the  revelations  made  in  this  case,  one  should  still  see  Fashion 
smiling  upon  the  well-known  window  in  Regent-street,  wheic  the  lace  is  so  pain¬ 
fully  suggestive  of  shroud-trimmings. 

But  one  would  look,  in  the  face  of  unquestionable  facts,  for  penitent  expressions, 
instead  of  a  defence  of  what  is  indefensible.  Moreover,  while  sorrow  for  what  has 
happened  is  conspicuous  for  its  absence  in  this  letter,  we  discover  what  a  low 
estimate  Mr.  Isaacson  has  of  “  all  that  a  woman  on  this  earth  can  do” — that  is,  in 
point  of  hmnanity,  not  of  labour.  A  few  visits  to  a  sick-room,  some  camomile  and 
senna,  some  beef  tea  (in  Italics),  and  a  little  aperient  medicine  constitute  to  this 
gentleman  all  the  duties  of  the  most  active  charity,  lie  omits,  by  the  way,  any 
mention  of  visits  paid  to  the  sufferer  either  by  himself  or  his  wife.  A  memory 
retentive  of  such  trifles  as  camomile  and  senna  would  surely  have  recalled  such 
visits,  had  there  been  any.  Is  it  possible  that  neither  he  nor  his  wife  would  have 
troubled  their  heads  about  the  girl  again  if  she  had  not  died  in  so  obtrusively 
inconvenient  a  w^ay  ?  The  man  who  insists  on  the  publication,  as  an  act  of  justice 
to  him  and  his  family,  of  the  merest  formal  note,  inclosing  a  post-office  order  from 
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the  poor  girl's  mother,  would  certainly  not  have  forgotten  to  mention  any  discover¬ 
able  traits  of  humanity  in  his  own  conduct. 

I  have  analysed  this  letter  somewhat  strictly,  because  it  was  necessary  to  discover 
how  far  we  might  look  for  a  remedy  of  the  sufferings  of  workwomen  at  the  hands 
of  their  employers.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  say  we  must  look  elsewhere. 

Our  first  instinct  is  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  I.cgislature.  Under  the  impulse  of 
strong  feeling,  and  actuated  by  a  desire  to  put  a  stop  at  once  to  this  scandal  of  our 
social  system,  the  public  generally  have  called  for  an  Act  of  Parliament.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  (although  I  differ  in  doing  so  from  many  who  speak  on  the  subject 
with  authority)  that  it  will  be  best  to  try  other  means,  and  try  them  thoroughly, 
before  we  have  recourse  to  Parliament. 

For  such  a  course  we  have  precedents,  it  is  true,  in  the  Factory  Act  and  the 
Lodging-House  Act,  and  more  recently  in  the  Bakehouse  Act.  It  is  argued  th.at 
these  poor  girls  are,  owing  to  the  overplus  of  unemployed  female  hands,  as  well  as 
to  their  generally  friendless  position,  just  as  helpless  as  the  children  which  the  first- 
named  statute  takes  under  its  protection.  Nor  is  it  unfair  or  unreasonable  to  ask 
for  them  what  we  insure  for  a  beggar — healthy  sleeping  accommodation.  And  it 
is  most  aaBure<ily  no  more  than  right  to  ask  that  the  hours  of  labour  shall  be  as 
clearly  defined  for  milliners  as  they  are  for  builders  or  painters,  and  that  overtime 
shall  be  paid  for.  But  the  supply  of  labour  wanting  employ  is  so  great  that  the 
rules  laid  down  woidd  be  evaded  with  impunity.  This  is  discernible  from  what 
was  mentioned  in  one  of  the  letters  we  have  already  referred  to.  Its  writer 
mentions  that  so  despotic  was  the  power  thus  conferred  on  her  employers  that 
they  would  engage  no  one  “  who  presumed  to  ask  what  hours  were  kept.”  It  is 
true  the  wages  offered  in  these  cases  appear  high,  but  compared  with  the  amount 
of  work  done  they  are  low. 

The  system  of  inspection  which  would  be  necessary  in  case  of  legislative  inter¬ 
ference  is  always  objectionable  in  principle,  and  often  easily  evaded  in  practice. 

But  to  my  mind  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  employment  of  the  law  iu 
these  cases  is  the  removal  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
publie.  When  an  abstract  idea — the  law — becomes  the  guardian  of  the  helpless 
and  friendless,  we  lU’e  apt  to  content  ourselves  in  the  belief  that,  w'hatever  wrong  is 
done,  it  is  no  business  of  ours  personally  to  see  it  redressed.  The  result  of  over¬ 
legislation  on  the  vital  functions  of  a  people  is  to  change  it  from  a  living  body  into 
a  galvanized  corpse. 

The  consequence,  then,  is,  that  the  duty  of  bettering  the  condition  of  needle¬ 
women  falls  on  ourselves,  more  especially  on  the  female  portion  of  the  community. 

English  ladies  must  redress  the  wrong.  I  believe  they  are  in  most  cases  ready, 
willing,  and  anxious  to  do  so.  Under  any  circiunstances,  let  them  remember  that 
from  this  time  forth  the  plea  that 

“  Evil  is  wrooght  by  want  of  tbonght, 

As  well  as  want  of  heart,” 

has  no  more  virtue  in  their  case.  The  story  of  Mary  Anne  Walkley  has  been  too 
widely  told,  too  closely  argued,  too  thoroughly  exhaustenl,  for  them  ever  to  forget  it, 
or  the  lesson  it  conveys. 

Ladies,  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact,  have  been  much  to  bhune.  Although 
their  means  will  not  honestly  allow  it,  very  many  of  them  will  emulate  the  appear- 
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ance  and  the  habits  of  the  wealthy  classes.  In  onler  to  do  so  they  have  to  practise 
the  closest  economy.  Unfortunately,  economy,  in  the  sense  of  getting  finery  cheap, 
means  really  the  most  heartless  expenditure — the  expenditure  of  the  lives  of  their 
poorer  sisters.  Dressmakers  who  supply  ladies  at  low  prices  work  their  people  at 
high  pressure.  Therefore,  let  our  Englishwomen  understand  that,  if  they  wish  to 
avert  the  horror  and  shame  of  such  deaths  as  that  of  poor  Mary  Anne  Walkley, 
they  must  pay  more  for  their  dresses.  But  the  extra  money  is  not  thrown  away 
on  trimming  and  flounces :  it  purchases  for  industrious,  struggling  girls  shorter 
hours,  better  accommodation,  and  purer  air.  Nor  would  the  profits  of  the  employer 
be  diminished ;  for  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  moderated  work,  such  as  the 
labourer’s  strength  defines,  is  always  the  most  profitable,  because  the  most 
productive,  in  the  end. 

But  ladies  must  take  the  trouble  also  to  ascertain  that  what  they  are  thus 
paying  for  is  really  supplied.  They  must  choose  respectable  tradespeople,  and 
personally  inquire  into  the  value  of  their  profession  of  dealing  fairly  by  their 
work-people.  It  will  cost  ladies  a  little  more  money  and  a  little  time  and  trouble ; 
but  surely  these  three  items  will  not  weigh  heavily  with  Christian  women  as 
compared  with  the  sin  of  blood-guiltiness.  If  they  cannot  afford  the  extra  money, 
let  them  refrain  altogether.  The  keeping  up  of  appearances  is  very  necessary,  but 
merely  for  temporary  purjxMes ;  while  their  eternal  welfare  is  concerned  in  the 
question  of  a  participation  in  the  suffocation  of  work-girls. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  festivities  may  be  somewhat  shorn  of  their  proportions. 
It  will  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  such  things  are  good  for  trade,  and  should  be 
encouraged.  I,  for  one,  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  if  “trade”  means  a  few 
capitalists  who  wring  exorbitant  profits  out  of  the  death-sweat  of  their  less  fortunate 
Bisters,  it  is  better  such  trade  should  perish  altogether. 

Several  very  strong  appeals  have  been  made  to  the  women  of  England  since 
Mary  Anne  Walkley’s  death,  and  the  fact  that  their  charming  toilets  are  purchased 
at  the  price  of  human  lives — that  Death  sets  the  folds  of  their  robes — and  that 
tears  are  embroidered  in  with  their  pearls — has  been  placed  before  them  in  vivid 
language.  The  taste  of  such  a  method  of  awakening  them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty, 
and  of  their  danger,  has  been  questioned.  For  my  part,  I  feel  we  have  little  time 
for  weighing  such  niceties,  and  I  am  aware  that  wortls  must  go  home  forcibly  to 
the  hearts  before  we  can  hope  to  find  the  heads  employed  in  devising  remedies. 
And  meantime  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  The  tragedy  which  the  accidental 
lifting  of  the  curtain  has  revealed  to  horrify  the  world  is  being  enacted  on  every 
side  of  us  daily  and  hourly. 

Let  our  women,  therefore,  stir  themselves,  and  effect  a  reformation  by  moral 
force,  by  personal  zeal,  by  self-sacrifice. 

Mothers  of  England,  when  your  daughters  ail,  how  closely  are  they  tended — 
how  carefully  is  their  restoration  to  health  watched — or,  if  it  please  God  to  take 
them,  how  deeply  is  their  loss  deplored!  These  poor,  pale,  worn,  sickly  women, 
fainting  over  your  court  robes,  have  been  loved  like  your  dmlings — have  widowed 
mothers,  perliaps,  far  away,  deceived  by  tender  solicitude  into  the  thought  that 
their  children  fare  well — or  are — worse  fate  still ! — hopeless,  homeless  orphans.  As 
you  would  have  your  beloved  cared  for,  have  a  care  for  these. 

There  is  also  something  which  we  men  may  do.  By  finding  other  channels  for 
female  labour  we  shall  weaken  the  despotism  of  its  employers.  To  do  so  is  no 
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easy  task,  but  we  shall  find  our  reward  in  the  result.  The  chief  difficulty  lies  in 
the  necessity  that  exists  for  not  throwing  men  out  of  employ ;  for  whereas  when  a 
woman  works  it  is  generally  because  she  is  alone  and  friendless,  a  man  has  nearly 
always  some  one  else  Ijesides  himself  to  support. 

Once  again  I  repeat  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 

As  I  sit  here  finishing  this  pajier,  in  which  I  trust  I  have  fulfilled  the  promise 
1  made  at  the  outset,  tlie  clock  is  striking  one.  At  this  moment  how  many  of  my 
fellow-creatures — poor  sisters  of  mine — weary  with  overmuch  toil — are  gasping  in 
unrefreshing  slumber  in  such  dens  as  I  have  described  I  How  many  are  about 
relinquishing  the  hopeless  struggle — ener\’ated,  worn-out,  broken-down — with  only 
the  streets  or  the  workhouse  before  them  I  How  many  have  this  night  found  at 
length  a  respite  and  a  release,  and  are  gone  to  swell  the  host  of  witnesses  that  shall 
hereafter  rise  up  iu  judgment  against  this  Christian  civilised  people ! 

And  by  the  time  this  is  in  type  and  in  your  hands,  reader,  how  many  more? 
It  is  an  awful  thought,  and  one  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  remain  quiet  imder. 
We  long  to  be  up  and  doing — to  perform  what  we  may  to  blot  out  this  tremendous 
accusation  against  the  humanity  and  the  Christianity  of  this  prosperous  country. 

A  little  self-sacrifice,  a  little  trouble,  a  little  thought,  a  little  energy  are  needed, 
Englishmen  and  Englishwomen.  It  is  a  subscription-list  to  which  we  can  each 
append  our  mite,  and,  although  it  is  not  published  in  the  columns  of  the  Timex, 
feel  sure  that  our  help  is  not  wasted. 

And  so,  my  dear  lady,  if  you  give  up  that  ball  you  set  your  heart  upon,  because 
your  dress  cannot  be  made  in  time  without  the  risk  of  such  horrors  as  I  have  told 
you  of,  comfort  yourself,  and  feel  tliat  you  are  enjoying  by  proxy  a  healthy  sleep  in 
a  wholesome  room  after  a  fair  day’s  work  for  a  fair  day’s  wage,  or  spending  an 
nngrudged  hour  in  honest  recreation,  in  the  improvement  of  your  mind,  or  in 
tasting  the  pure  fresh  air  of  Heaven,  wherein  God  gives  us  the  very  breath  of  life. 

T.  Hood. 
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“  A  WOMAN,  a  dog,  and  a  walnat-trce,  the  more 
you  beat  ’em,  the  hi'tter  they  be  1"  This  is,  in 
Tulgar  caricature,  the  accepted  ideal  of  woman’s 
mission ;  or,  at  all  erents,  of  a  wife's  mission. 
A  wife’s  function  is  to  be  “  put  upon.”  She  is 
the  property  of  her  hnsband — mind  and  body. 
An  attempt  is  mftdc,  by  great  numbers  of  weU- 
lucaning  ]>eoplc,  to  draw  a  line  between  the 
things  of  time  and  the  things  of  eternity,  and 
in  that  way  to  limit  the  alleged  “  rights"  of  the 
husband ;  but  it  is  an  attempt  which  satisfies 
nobody  that  can  think.  Everything  is  related 
to  ’*  eternity,"  and  the  most  trivial  concern  of 
the  body  may  have  “  eternal"  import,  jnst  as 
the  most  ragged  bit  of  bnnting,  when  it  is  the 
tom  flag  of  an  army,  may  be  worth  dying  for. 
However,  it  seems  to  be  pretty  broadly  accepted, 
on  all  hands,  that  a  wife’s  business  is  self- 
sacrifice. 

Unfortunately  for  pi-nplc  who  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  formnlie,  words  may,  and,  in  fact,  do, 
mean  anything  you  please.  The  highest  life 
that  any  human  being — man  or  woman — can 
live  is  that  of  “  conscious  voluntary  sacrifice" — 
that  is  the  key-note  of  “  Komola  and,  indeed, 
it  is,  in  some  shape,  the  key-note  of  every  tale 
that  is  worth  reading.  But  what  then  ?  Two 
or  three  remarks  lie  on  the  very  surface  of  the 
subject : — 

1.  Everybody  cannot  be-  called  to  “  self-sacri¬ 
fice  for,  if  that  were  so,  there  would  he 
nobody  for  whom  sacrifices  could  be  incurred. 
Charlotte  Bronti-  suggests,  somewhere  in  her 
writings,  that  wo  should,  a  few  of  us,  try  the 
effect  upon  the  world  of  a  little  honest  self- 
assertion. 

‘2.  The  line  between  self-assertion  and  self- 
sacrifice  is  hard  to  draw.  One  thing,  however, 
is  very  plain — the  self-assertion  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  honesty  of  the  inner  life  may  he  only 
another  name  for  self-denial  as  to  the  onter  life 
of  a  human  being.  One  of  the  most  self-assert- 
iug  men  that  ever  lived,  so  far  as  convictions  go, 
was  Giordano  Bruno,  the  pantheist ;  and  be 
died  for  his  pantheism — died  at  the  stake — with 
a  greater  constancy  than  was  shown  by  Savona¬ 
rola,  who,  in  the  talc  before  us,  rebukes  Bomola 
for  what  he  conceives  to  be  undue  self-assertion. 
On  the  whole,  there  docs  not  appear  to  be  much 
difference  among  moralists  as  to  the  necessity 
of  self-sacrifice  to  the  highest  life  of  the  highest 
souls.  Only  some  people  say,  habitually,  the 
sacrifice  must  be  made  to  external  law ;  some 
say,  habitually,  it  must  be  made  to  the  internal 
law  ;  and  crises  occur  in  which  both  sides  agree 
in  saying  that  the  inner  law  demands  the  sacri¬ 
fice  in  the  shape  of  resistance  to  the  external 
law.  All  the  martyrdom,  and  half  the  patriotism, 
of  the  world’s  story  have  taken  this  precise 
shape.  Every  onter  law  that  now  exists  was 
one  time,  before  it  got  embodied,  an  inner  law 
of  somebody’s  mind,  and  had  exactly  the  same 

•  "  Romola."  By  George  Eliot,  author  of  “  Adam 
Bede,"  “The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  “  Silas  Mamer," 
and  “Scenes  of  Clerical  Life."  3  vols.  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Ca 


fight  for  existence  that  the  most  "  unrecognised  ' 
ideas  have  to  undergo.  It  only  remains  to  be 
said  that  good  people,  of  differing  types,  with 
different  work  to  do  in  the  world,  must  be 
patient  with  each  other,  even  in  the  heat  of 
conflict.  Let  ns  have,  in  God’s  name,  the  heat 
of  conflict  in  preference  to  that  Uderunce  which 
springs  from  shallowness  of  heart,  and  in¬ 
difference  to  right  and  wrong ;  but  what  we 
t/vinf,  if  we  can  get  it,  is  an  enlightened  tole¬ 
ration. 

An  enlightened  toleration !  We  fear  that 
Bomola,  whose  self-sacrifice  begins  in  self- 
assertion,  would  not,  in  modem  times,  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  society.  She  is  a  wife  with  a  stan¬ 
dard  of  her  own.  What  she  says  to  the  nsuiil 
“  self-sarrificing"  wife  is  this  : — “  I  do  not  setk 
to  meddle  with  you  in  the  fulfilment  of  what 
you  conceive  to  be  yonr  duty.  Carry  out  your 
own  ideal  of  a  life  as  best  you  can  ;  but  leave 
me  to  do  the  same.  Helpfiducss,  service,  I  niu 
ready  for — it  is  within  the  compass  of  my  will. 
But  love  between  me  and  my  husband  has  l)een 
made  impossible,  and  I  resist  his  claim  to  it.” 
All  that  could  be  done  to  beat  poor  Bomola  out 
of  this  notion  of  hers  was  done  :  but  suffering, 
lecturing,  and  self-inspection  did  not  cure  her 
of  it.  She  made  an  honest  effort,  on  the  md- 
ritnr  ambiiinndo  princiide,  and  broke  down. 
But,  after  all,  in  the  midst  of  the  sorrows  of  her 
life,  and  the  infinite  peril  (which  she  did  not 
deny,  not  being  quite  a  fool)  of  an  exceptional 
standard,  she  kept  her  crown  quite  as  well  ns 
the  sorely-tried  Savonarola,  who  bud  tried  to 
persuade  her  that  self-sacrifice  meant  self-ex¬ 
tinction. 

The  personages  of  this  drama  of  llomol.-’, 
and  the  scene,  and  time,  are  soon  told,  rion-nce 
is  the  place.  The  date  is  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  Savonarola  was  agi¬ 
tating  men’s  minds,  an  elhe  city  was  given  over 
to  religions  and  political  excitement.  The 
leading  persons  are  these: — First,  Bardi,  an 
old  blnid  scholar,  who  is  shut  up  among  bis 
books  with  his  beautiful  daughter  Bomola ;  his 
son  Dino  having  devoted  himself,  some  time 
before,  to  a  “religions,”  i.e.,  monastic,  life.  Tito 
Melema,  a  good-tempered,  clover,  supple  young 
Greek,  whose  one  idea  is  that  things  must  be 
made  pleasant — to  everybody,  if  possible,  but 
certainly  to  himself.  Baldassare,  his  adojitivo 
father,  to  whom  ho  owes  all  he  has  and  is. 
Tessa,  a  pretty,  ignorant,  thoughtless  peasant 
girl.  Savonarola,  the  protesting  monk.  Ber¬ 
nardo,  Bomola’s  godfather — and  so  on.  For 
the  purposes  of  such  an  outline  as  it  is  in  our 
power  to  give  these  are  enough. 

At  the  opening  of  the  story,  Tito  Melema  is 
“  discovered”  (as  they  say  in  stage  directions) 
a  shipwrecked  stranger,  without  a  breakfast,  in 
Florence.  He  stumbles  against  Tessa,  and  tl  e 
breakfast  difficulty  is  soon  disposed  of,  for  that 
damsel  gives  him  one.  He  has,  moreover,  some 
\  gems  about  him  which  belong  to  Baldassare, 
in  company  with  whom  he  has  been  shipwrecked. 
Instead  of  troubling  himself  much  about  his 
father,  he  sets  to  work  to  bo  comfortable  iu 
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Florence.  The  gems  give  him  a  start  in  life  ; 
and  he  is  soon  introduce  to  old  Bardi,  Romola's 
father,  as  a  young  scholar  who  may  he  useful  to 
him.  He  b^omes,  in  fact,  the  assistant  of  the 
old  man,  and  falls  (after  his  selfish  fashion)  in 
love  with  the  bright-haired  daughter.  Ber¬ 
nardo,  the  godfather,  does  not  quite  like  Tito  ; 
and  Dino,  in  the  presence  of  Savonarola,  who  is 
attending  his  death-bed,  warns  Romola,  with  his 
last  breath,  that  her  vocation  is  one  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  not  of  self-pleasing.  However, 
Tito  marries  her,  and,  for  a  little  time,  all  goes 
well.  Of  course,  however,  in  the  close  inter¬ 
course  of  married  life,  Romola  cannot  long  re¬ 
main  ignorant  that  the  man  is  shallow  and 
selfish.  And  worse  than  that  is  not  far  behind. 
His  ready  wit,  diplomatic  tastes,  and  Greek 
elasticity  of  conscience,  soon  entangle  Tito  in 
Florentine  politics ;  or,  rather,  in  seeking  his 
own  interests,  he  wilfully,  not  without  a  certain 
easy-going  baseness,  entangles  himself.  Florence 
may  become  suddenly  too  hot  to  hold  him,  one 
of  these  days  I  In  the  meanwhile,  Bardi  has 
died,  and  left  bis  hooks  and  scholarly  treasures 
to  Tito  and  Romola,  in  trust  for  the  founding  of 
a  library  that  shall  bear  his  name.  Tito  sells 
tlee  hooks — on  the  sly.  “  You  are  a  treacherous 
man  I"  says  his  wife  ;  and  in  one  little  moment 
a  wall  of  brass,  as  high  as  heaven  and  as  deep 
as  hell,  is  built  up  between  them.  Love  is  dead. 
And  it  is  not  injury,  but  contempt,  that  has 
killed  him. 

Gradoally  the  dark  lines  in  the  character  of 
Tito  Melema  deepen,  and  deepen,  and  deepen 
to  very  darkness.  A  message  xrom  his  father, 
saying  that  he  is  sold  as  a  slave,  and  awaits  the 
ransom  that  his  gems  put  it  in  Tito's  power  to 
bring,  fails  to  awaken  his  gratitude.  Baldassare, 
escaped  from  captivity,  confronts  him  in  Flo¬ 
rence.  Tito  denies  him — and  Baldassare,  from 
that  moment,  devotes  his  life  to  the  thought  of 
revenge.  By-and-by  Bernardo  is  executed  by 
the  ruling  party  in  Florence — unjustly  executed ; 
and  it  is  all  through  Tito.  AVhen  he  tells  his 
wife  the  names  of  those  who  are  imprisoned, 
she  says,  with  cold  contempt,  “  And  you  are 
safe ?”  —  to  which  Tito  answers,  “You  are 
certainly  an  amiable  wife — yes,  I  am  safe.’’ 
Romola  flies,  not  from  fear,  but  from  disgust. 
What  could  she  do  f  she  asks  of  herself.  Her 
relations  with  this  man  were  not  those  of  mere 
service  and  kindly  help.  He  claimed  some¬ 
thing.  He  claimed  what  she  could  not  give 
him  without  losing — as  she  felt  —  her  soul. 
Therefore  she  fled. 

“  An  arresting  voice,"  the  voice  of  Savona¬ 
rola,  sends  her  back  to  her  “place”  in  Florence, 
and  she  makes  another  effort  to  fill  it.  She 
finds  that  it  is  impossible.  Baldassare  gives 
her  to  understand  that  Tito  has  another 
wife,  with  two  children;  and  it  turns  out 
that  he  has  gone  through  a  mock  marriage 
with  Tessa,  and  is  really  the  father  of  a  son 
and  daughter  of  whom  she  is  the  mother.  Once 
more  she  flies — this  time  with  a  clear  conviction 
that  Savonarola’s  theory  of  life,  founded  upon 
the  exclusive  sanctity  of  external  law,  is  as 
liable  to  selfish  break-downs  in  difiicnlt  con¬ 
junctures  as  hers  can  be.  For,  though  Ber¬ 


nardo  had  been  sentenced  to  die  unjustly,  nnd 
tliough  Savonarola  might  have  saved  his  life, 
he  refuses  to  help  Romola  in  that  direction, 
because  he  thought  it  better  for  the  “  cause”  of 
Florentine  reformation  that  Bernardo,  though 
innocent,  should  die.  Romola  parts  from  Savo¬ 
narola  in  “  passionate  repugnance,”  and  begins 
a  career  of  service  to  the  suffering — a  career 
which  never  ceases  hut  with  her  life. 

Meanwhile,  Savonarola  tarnishes  his  fame  by 
an  act  of  duplicity,  and  breaks  down  under  the 
torture  of  the  rack — twice  breaks  down — and  is 
at  last  burnt  to  death.  Tito,  too,  is  gone.  His 
game  is  played  out,  and,  swimming  down  the 
river  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  populace,  he  is 
flung  on  shore  at  the  fi  et  of  Baldassare,  who 
throttles  out  the  remains  of  life  that  are  in  him. 
Surely,  says  the  reader,  this  is  justice,  if  any¬ 
thing  is?  But  George  Eliot  concludes  the 
chapter  with  the  reflection — “  Who  shall  put  his 
finger  on  the  work  of  justice,  and  say  ‘  It  is 
there?'  Justice  is  like  the  kingdom  of  God — it 
is  not  without  us  as  a  fact — it  is  within  ns  as  a 
great  yearning.” 

Romola,  when  Tito  and  Savonarola  are  dead, 
finds  out  Tessa  nnd  the  children  of  Tito,  and 
gives  up  her  life  to  works  of  kindness.  Not  the 
less,  but  the  more,  a  martyr,  because  she  fled 
from  one  “  post  of  duty”  to  occupy  another ; 
seeing  that  the  intermediate  conflict  would  have 
wrecked  a  false  faith  and  paralysed  a  weak 
conscience.  Nor  was  Savonarola  the  less,  but 
the  more,  a  martyr,  because  he  died  by  the 
flame,  after  failure :  seeing  that  he  “  endured 
not  only  the  reviling,  the  torture,  and  the  death- 
throe,  but  the  agony  of  sinking  from  the  vision 
of  glorious  achievement  into  that  deep  shadow 
where  he  could  only  say,  ‘  I  count  as  nothing ; 
darkness  encompasses  me :  yet  the  light  I  saw 
was  the  true  light.'  ” 

We  have  not,  in  this  place,  the  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  teacliing  of  George  Eliot  in 
the  different  works  which  bear  that  name.  We 
may,  however,  say  that  it  is  at  least  uniform 
in  spirit.  That  spirit  may  be  embodied  in  a 
single  sentence: — Life  is  a  problem,  and  not 
a  theorem — not  a  thing  to  be  wrought  according 
to  rule  and  pattern,  but  an  ever-changing 
puzzle  which  no  rules  whatever  can  permanently 
fit.  A  thing  of  milliou-moiithed  claims,  which 
must  be  fed  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  which 
can  never  be  satisfied.  A  man  con  never  over¬ 
take  his  ideal ;  and  at  every  fresh  expansion 
of  that  a  new  rule  of  conduct  is  required. 
Nothing  will  purge  life  of  pain ;  nor  is  pleasure 
the  highest  good.  But  life  would  be  purged 
of  misery  (which  is  baseness  added  to  pain) 
if  men  and  women  would  be  true  to  themselves 
rather  than  to  external  opinion.  A  philosophy 
of  conduct  which  we  have  read  before,  by-the- 
hyc — 

“Thi-s,  al)Ove  all,  to  thine  own  self  lie  true ; 

And  it  must  fellow,  as  the  night  the  day. 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  maa" 

A  philosophy,  however,  which  is  open  to  the 
charge  of  such  alarming  ardnousness,  that  it 
would  take  even  a  more  persuasive  writer  than 
“  George  Eliot”  to  make  it  popular. 
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The  leadiug  features  of  fas'aion  being  by  this 
time  pretty  well  deoidod  upon  for  the  summer, 
and  the  more  rational — that  is,  wo  fain  would 
hope,  the  most  important  part  of  the  fairest 
half  of  humanity,  who  do  not  change  their 
style  of  dress  every  week — having  made  their 
selection  of  dresses  for  the  summer,  the  great 
crisis  of  dressmakers'  and  milliners'  season  is 
now  over,  (treat  activity,  however,  is  still  dis¬ 
played  among  onr  fasliionable  faiseuses,  and 
new  inventions  daily  brought  to  light  for  the 
beuefit  of  the  fair  ladies  now  visiting  the  fasli ion- 
able  watering-places,  wh^re  every  eccentricity 
of  dress  is  admitted  and  sought  after.  It  is 
whispered  in  high  circles,  and  with  no  small 
appearance  of  truth,  that  we  are  gradually 
coming  back  to  the  fashions  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XV.  Silk  dresses  with  plain  skirts, 
looped  np  quite  in  the  Pompadour  style,  over 
richly-trimmed  petticoats  of  the  same  material, 
are  now  worn  by  those  who  take  the  lead  in 
matters  of  taste  and  elegance.  The  skirt  is 
looped  op  with  bows  of  riblran  of  a  shade  darker 
than  the  material,  or  with  full  rosettes  of  pinked 
sarsnet  ribbon  or  strips  of  silk,  gathered  round 
so  as  to  produce  the  Aapo  of  a  peony. 

The  mshiou  of  wearing  every  article  of  the 
toilet  of  the  same  colour,  so  mnch  admired  and 
patronised  by  the  fair  Empress  Engenie,  has 
t>ccome  a  rule  at  court,  and  thence  has  de¬ 
scended  to  all  ranks  of  society,  and  U  followed 
as  mnch  as  possible  by  all,  from  that  instinct  of 
imitation  innereut  to  the  human  race,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  feminine  portion  of  it.  This 
style  of  dress  is  agreeable  to  the  eyes  only  on 
condition  that  the  strictest  uniformity  of  tone 
is  maintained  in  each  material  of  the  same 
colour.  Nothing  can  be  more  revolting  to  taste  j 
and  unpleasant  to  the  eyes  than  different  shades 
of  colour  placed  in  close  proximity  and  not  > 
matching  well  together.  For  instance,  is  there  ' 
anything  more  distressing  to  any  one  with  an 
eye  for  the  beauty  of  harmony  in  colour  than  : 
to  see  a  toilet  composed  of  a  dross  of  deep  bine, 
inclining  to  pnrple,  and  a  bonnet  with  bright  | 
sky-blue  ribbons  7  And  yet  how  constantly  do 
we  meet  with  such  strange  anomalies  of  taste  t  I 

Many  ladies  seem  to  think  that  their  dress  is  j 
in  perfect  fashion  and  elegance  if  only  it  be 
entirely  comimsed  of  blue,  green,  mauve,  or  any  | 
other  colour,  no  matter  what  the  difference  in 
the  shades  may  be ;  and  yet  this  is  one  of  the  | 
greatest  mistakes  that  can  be  made,  for  the  \ 
most  striking  contrasts  of  colonr  would  look  infi¬ 
nitely  better  than  those  would-be  similar  and  I 
ill-matched  tints.  Nor  do  we  confine  this  re-  I 
mark  to  bright  colours  only;  the  fashionable  : 
dun  and  nankeen  of  leather  shades  arc  particu¬ 
larly  displeasing  to  the  eyes  when  not  agreeing 
perfectly  in  tone.  The  paletots  of  light  cloth 
or  cashmere  in  these  colours,  bought  ready 
made,  scarcely  ever  match  properly  with  the 
hUmde  tints  of  the  same  species  of  the  dresses 
worn  with  them ;  and  this  is  one  reason  why 
these  over-garments  are  now  so  generally  made 
of  the  same  material  as  the  dress ;  that  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  certain  way  of  obtaining  a  perfect  match. 
French  ladies  are  so  particular  on  this  point 


that  as  soon  as  they  have  bought  a  dress  they 
send  a  pattern  of  the  material  to  their  milliner, 
their  glover,  and  bootmaker,  in  order  to  have 
every  article  of  their  toilet  in  proper  uniformity 
of  shade.  The  drab  or  grev  coloured  costumes 
bound  or  trimmed  with  blue,  purple,  or  any 
other  bright  colour,  and  worn  with  a  waistcoat 
^  of  the  same  colour  as  the  trimming,  are  decidedly 
pretty.  Trimmings  of  the  same  shade,  or  of  a 
shade  darker,  but  in  the  same  tone  of  colonr  as 
the  material,  are  alone  admitted,  white  and 
black  forming  the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

,  The  cloud-like  fabrics  worn  at  this  season  are 
remarkable  for  the  extremely  pretty  and  deli¬ 
cate  patterns  printed  npon  them,  very  light 
I  garlauds  of  flowers  or  leaves,  and  the  tiniest 
I  crescents  and  hierogivphical  designs,  being 
the  favourite.  The  imitations  of  lace  borders 
printed  in  black  on  thiss  light  materials,  of 
I  which  we  s^ioke  in  the  spring,  have  also  ob¬ 
tained  very  great  success.  The  trimmings  for 
these  dresses  are  generally  ruches  or  box-pleated 
flounces  disposed  in  waving  lines,  spikes,  fes- 
'  toons,  or  diamonds.  The  Urecian  pattern  is 
rather  gone  out  of  fashion.  Blue,  mauve, 
maize-colour,  and  a  pale  auburn  are  the  fa¬ 
vourite  colours. 

In  the  very  warm  weather  the  close-fitting 
bodies  of  dresses  are  gratefnlly  exchanged  for 
open  jackets  nr  a  Swiss  band  with  braces,  worn 
with  a  chemisette  or  chemise  Jliisse.  This  is  no 
longer  a  novelty,  but  is  a  style  wo  must  still 
mention  as  being  in  great  favour.  Sashes  as 
wide  as  scarfs  are  worn  with  the  Swiss  bodice ; 
they  are  tied  in  wide  bows  and  long  ends  on 
the  left  side,  but  very  much  at  the  back.  A 
wide  plaid  ribbon  in  gay  colours  on  a  whito 
dress  is  much  approved  of  fur  young  ladies. 

Indeed,  white  dresses  have  never  been  so 
much  worn  as  this  summer.  They  are  made 
not  only  in  mnslin  but  in  pique,  in  alpaca, 
and  in  foulard.  The  latter  are  very  generally 
trimmed  with  the  insertion  in  imitation  of 
black  lace  so  mnch  in  fashion  this  year.  A 
laud  and  sash  are  worn  with  them,  and  a 
circular  cape  of  the  same  material. 

The  white  mnslin  dress  for  morning  wear  should 
be  perfectly  simple — what  the  French  call  neq- 
ligi.  The  difference  between  a  neglige  and  a  full- 
dress  toilet  does  not  consist  in  the  texture  or 
quality  of  the  material  so  much  as  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  made  np.  This  is  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  case  with  white — a  white  toilette  is 
either  a  deshabille  to  remain  at  home  with  or  an 
evening  dress.  In  the  former  case  it  should  be 
made  with  a  full  flowing  skirt,  trimmed  with 
one  box-pleated  flonnee,  put  ou  with  a  heading 
or  narrow  ruche,  or  else  with  insertions  in  em¬ 
broidery  placed  over  the  hem  and  divided  by  a 
space  equal  to  their  own  width ;  the  body  may 
be  low  and  worn  with  a  fichn  in  muslin  trimmed 
to  correspond  with  the  skirt,  either  with  a 
narrow  ruche  or  frilling  or  with  embroideiy,  or 
the  body  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  postilion  or 
Zouave  jacket,  and  open  on  a  full  chemisette. 
Either  of  these  styles  is  extremely  gracefnl, 
bnt  the  fichu  is  more  snited  for  young  ladies, 
married  or  nnmarried.  It  can  be  made  of 
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varions  shapes ;  the  pelerine  norice  is  ent  square 
aud  comes  down  a^at  mid-way  of  the  body ; 
the  fichu  Marie  Antoinette  is  rounded  off  in 
front  like  the  Zouave  jacket,  and  tied  behind  ; 
some  are  pointed  on  the  shoulders  aud  at  the 
back,  and  crossed  in  front  at  the  waist ;  others 
are  cut  in  a  round  shape  like  a  berthe.  In  the 
Supplement  accompanying  this  number  of  the 
Magazine  an  illustration  of  the  new-shaped 
fichu  Marie  Antoinette  will  be  found. 

The  latest  eccentricity  invented  in  this  style 
this  summer  is  the  coat — regular  gentleman's 
overcoat — which  some  ladies  of  fashion  have 
now  adopted,  made  in  muslin  or  lace.  We  saw 
some  that  were  sent  to  a  very  elegant  Parisieuue 
now  abroad;  one  was  in  white  muslin,  lined 
with  pink  silk ;  the  second  in  white  lace,  lined 
with  mauve ;  aud  the  third  in  white  gaxc  de 
Chanibi  ry,  aud  intended  to  be  worn  with  a  sldrt 
of  the  same  material  and  a  small  gilet  of 
coloured  silk  with  silver  buttons.  These  coats 
arc  mai'e  with  pockets,  trimmed  with  lace ;  the 
sleeves  have  turued-back  cuffs,  ornamented  with 
gimp  or  gilt  buttons.  The  bodice,  or  waistcoat, 
worn  with  them  is  of  coloured  silk,  richly 
ti'immed  and  embroidered  ;  the  cravats  are 
made  of  muslin,  trimmed  with  lace  and  tied  in 
a  bow,  as  in  the  time  of  the  beaux  of  George 
Ill's  rei.pi.  White  muslin  skirts  over  silk  of 
the  colour  of  the  bodice  complete  the  costume, 
and  high-crown  hats,  either  straw  or  crinoline, 
lined  with  silk  and  trimmed  with  coloured 
feathers  and  ribbons. 

The  high-crown  Hats  seemed  destined  to 
have  all  the  vogue  this  summer,  but  it  has  been 
ordered  otherwise,  thanks,  we  think,  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  ladies,  who  perfectly  rebelled 
against  the  absurd  fashion  thus  forced  upon 
them  of  wearing  hats  which  were  no  protection 
for  the  eyes  or  complexion.  There  are  now 
sever.al  varieties  of  hats  admitted  within  the 
pale  of  fashion.  Those  we  have  described  so 
often  with  high  crowns  and  narrow  brims  are 
adoph-d  for  travelling  wear.  This  is  the  most 
sensible  use  they  coidd  be  put  to,  in  carriages 
and  railways  very  broad  brims  being,  of  coarse, 
inconvenient;  these  hats  are  made  either  in 
black  straw,  trimmed  with  black  feathers,  or  in 
drab-coloured  straw  with  undyed  feathers ;  this, 
again,  is  sensible,  as  hats  hke  these  can  best 
go  through  the  smoko  and  dust  they  are  liable 
to  encounter  on  the  roads.  But  hats  meant  to 
be  worn  for  walking  or  driving  in  the  country,  or 
at  watering-places,  are  made  with  crowns  much 
lower  and  brims  bent  in  a  point  both  in  front 
aud  behind.  They  are  made  of  white  or  fancy 
straw  or  crinoline,  and  trimmed  with  a  ribbon 
tied  in  a  bow  behind,  aud  a  tuft  of  flowers  in 
front  mixed  with  long  grasses  and  delicate 
heath.  The  hats  are  called  in  Paris  chapeaux 
caequettee,  because  of  their  resemblance  in  front 
to  a  boy's  cap.  They  may  also  be  trimmed 
with  feathers,  the  newest  mode  of  arranging 
these  for  all  hats  being  to  place  one  toft  of  them 
in  front,  and  a  long  one  springing  from  the 
midst  of  these  and  falling  back  over  the  crown. 

The  most  beautiful  leather  or  morocco  Boots 
for  ladies  are  now  made;  they  have  not  yet 
been  worn  in  town,  but  are  much  approved  of 
for  riding  aud  walking  in  the  countj^ ;  they 
are  of  b^  or  raw  leather  colour,  and  either 


laced  or  buttoned  at  the  side  ;  they  come  about 
half-way  up  the  leg,  and  are  finished  off  at  the 
top  with  a  silk  cord  and  small  hanging  silk 
tassels. 

Children  have  already  worn  these  little  boots 
for  some  time,  a  pair  having  been  made  for  the 
Prince  Imperial  last  winter ;  aud  ladies  will 
probably,  Wore  long,  have  adopted  them,  as 
they  have  already  adopted  gentlemen's  collars, 
cravats,  aud  waistcoats. 

AYe  have  seen  some  very  pretty  Duesses  for 
little  girls  this  month,  in  white  and  black 
checked  mohair,  trimmed  with  ribbon.  This 
ribbon  was  disposed  in  narrow  straps  all  round 
the  skirt,  and  two  rows  of  the  same  above  these 
straps.  A  Swiss  pointed  bond  was  worn  with 
this  skirt,  trimmed  with  tho  same  ribbon 
arranged  lengthwise  at  regular  distances.  A 
small  nainsook  chemisette  and  round  cape  of 
the  same  material  as  the  skirt,  and  trimmed 
in  tlie  same  manner,  completed  this  pretty 
costume. 

Very  pretty  cambric  frocks  arc  being  made, 
with  a  white  ground  aud  tiny  pattern  in 
blue  or  pink,  with  bauds  of  self-coloured  cam" 
brie  of  the  s.ame  shade  as  the  pattern,  used  as  a 
trimming  above  the  hem  of  the  skirt  and  round 
the  sleeves,  bodice,  and  cape.  Little  boys  wear 
nothing  but  knickerbockers  and  open  jackets, 
nankeen  and  pique,  cither  white  or  buff,  being 
the  favourite  material.s. 

Talking  of  washing  materials,  wo  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  “  Percale"  dresses  which 
are  just  now  so  much  in  vogue  for  tho  sea-side. 
The  material  is  a  kind  of  fine  linen,  rather 
highly  glazed,  aud  is  manufactured  in  all  the 
fashionable  tints,  grey,  brown,  “cuir"  colour, 
and  buff.  A  print^  design  to  imitate  braiding 
is  carried  round  the  bottom  of  the  sldrt,  which 
design  is  reproduced  on  a  smaller  scale  for  or¬ 
namenting  the  paletot,  or  short  circular  cape, 
whichever  style  of  out-door  garment  may  bo 
preferred,  for  sufficient  material  and  trimming 
18  included  to  make  both  dress  aud  paletot. 
Economical  ladies  do  well  sometimes  to  defer 
purchasing  their  things  until  the  season  is  some¬ 
what  advanced,  for  then  articles  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  a  much  less  cost  than  when  the  novel¬ 
ties  first  appear  ;  so  is  it  with  these  “  Percale" 
dresses  which  Messrs.  Grant  and  Gask,  of 
58,  Oxford-street,  have  introduced.  They  may 
be  purchased  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  twelve  or 
thirteen  shillings,  and,  although  so  reasonable 
in  price,  we  can  recommend  them  as  being  good 
and  serviceable  dresses  for  morning  wear  in  the 
country  or  at  the  sea-side. 

In  our  remarks  on  Fashion  we  do  not  restrict 
ourselves  entirely  to  matters  of  dress,  but  en¬ 
deavour  to  keep  our  readers  au  courant  with  all 
the  little  gruceiul  novelties  as  they  appear  which 
appertain  to  matters  belonging  essentially  to 
the  fair  sex.  Daring  the  last  few  years  there 
have  been  certain  fashions  in  note-pnjier  and 
envelopes,  some  liking  one  colour,  some  another, 
others  their  crests,  monograms,  aud  initials, 
printed  aud  arranged  in  innumerable  designs 
and  colours.  These  are  pretty  enough,  but 
they  have  been  in  vogue  now  so  long  that  we 
are  requiibog  someth^  new.  We  have  mud) 
pleasure  in  ehronieling  a  charming  novelty ; 
and  »f  all  the  produotioBs  that  have  lately  ap- 
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pcarcd  we  may  safely  aver  that  ^nite  nnstir- 
pasBed  is  this  happy  idea  in  the  chief  material 
of  a  biUet-doux.  Your  next  packet  of  note- 
paper  may  be  oniament;jd  with  yonr  photo- 

Saph,  in  redneed  size ;  so,  instead  of  ^viiig 
e  sheet  headed  by  a  crest,  monogram,  or 
initials,  yonr  miniature  takes  the  place  of 
the  previous  ordinary  ornamentations.  Onr 
readers  can  imagine  how  much  the  plea- 
snre  of  receiving  a  letter  from  a  dearly-loved 
friend  would  be  enhanced  by  seeing  his  or  her 
likeness  at  the  commencement  of  the  epistle, 
and  how  much  gratification  would  be  derived 
from  collecting  small  portraits  of  all  one's 
friends.  We  are  informed  by  Hr.  Edward 
Oissing,  of  Watling-street,  London,  that  if 
ladies  wish  to  indulge  in  this  novel  note- 
paper  their  pockets  need  not  suffer  much  in 
consequence,  as  the  chief  cost  consists  in  the 
reduction  of  the  photograph.  When  once  this 
expense  is  defrayed  the  paper  can  be  bonglit  at 
a  very  reasonable  rate,  as  the  small  portrait 
prints  over  and  over  again  will  answer  for 
almost  any  amount  of  quires  that  may  be 
needed.  For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
subscribers  who  wish  to  invest  in  note-paper 
ornamented  with  their  likeness,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  that  by  sending  their  carte  de  vitite  to  Mr. 
Edward  Gisaing,  of  Watling-street,  London,  he 
will  forward  the  paper  complete,  in  any  tint 
that  may  be  preferred,  with  the  tiny  likeness 
mounted  on  each  sheet.  For  prices  wo  beg  to 
refer  our  readers  to  the  advertisement. 

OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 


It  will  be  convenient  to  onr  subscribers  to 
know  that  Messrs.  Grant  and  Gask,  68,  Oxford- 
street,  London,  W.,  have  made  arrangements 
for  supplying  in  material  fac-similes  of  the  toilets 
illustrated  in  this  month's  coloured  plate.  The 
prices  are  given  of  each  garment,  so  that  by 
this  means  we  are  able  to  exactly  conform  to 
the  wishes  expressed  by  so  many  of  those  who 
Mtroniso  onr  Magazine.  Besides  the  advantage 
derived  from  this  information,  there  will  be  the 
saving  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  much  corre¬ 
spondence  for  onr  subscribe:  s.  Wo  may  add  that 
Messrs.  Grant  and  Gask  will  be  happy  to  supply 
patterns  of  the  dresses,  Ac.,  on  appbeatiou. 

Dinnkb  Dbbss. — The  hair  is  arranged  in 
long  bows  turned  off  the  forehead  in  front,  and 
a  trable  bow  behind.  Black  lace  lappets,  wheat- 
ears,  and  poppies  compose  the  coiffure.  The 
dress  is  of  grey  silk,  trimmed  with  festoons  of 
black  lace,  and  bows  of  the  same  ornamented 
with  poppies  and  wheatears.  The  bodice  is 
quite  low  in  front  and  half  low  behind.  It  is 
trimmed  with  ponceau  ribbon,  edged  with  black 
lace.  A  sash  of  the  same  colour  is  made  with  a 
pointeil  band  in  front ;  two  bows  and  long  ends 
behind,  edged  with  a  broader  black  lace.  The 
sleeve  is  short,  and  only  reaches  to  the  elbow  ; 
it  is  slashed  on  the  upper  side  as  far  as  the 
armhole.  Price,  complete,  8^  guineas. 

Traveluno  Dress. — Straw  hat  with  high 
crown,  trimmed  with  black  feathers,  foliage, 
and  steel  buttons  round  the  edge  of  the  brim. 
A  gauze  veil,  the  same  colour  as  the  straw,  is 
worn  with  the  chapeau.  Pardessus  and  skirt  in 
foulard,  trimmed  with  bonds  of  black  silk, 
ornamented  with  leather  leaves.  A  carMUt,  or 


deep  band  of  black  silk,  stiffly  lined,  is  worn 
instead  of  a  bodice  over  a  full  white  chemisette 
and  sleeves.  The  sleeves  of  the  pardessus  are 
open  to  the  top,  caught  together  with  cords, 
showing  the  white  sleeve  underneath.  The 
waistband  and  aumiiniire,  or  pouch,  are  com¬ 
posed  of  leather  studded  with  steel.  Price  of 
the  travelling  dress,  complete,  4.}^  guineas. 

Madame  Adolphe  Guubaud,  ‘248,  Strand, 
Loudon,  W.C.,  snppliea  paper  models  of  the 
various  articles  illustrated  in  this  coloured 
plate  at  the  following  prices ; — Dinner  dress, 
complete,  5s.  fid. ;  sasn  and  band,  Is.  tkl. 
Travelling  dress,  complete,  including  skirt, 
pouch,  corselet,  chemisette,  sleeves,  and  par- 
(lessus,  6s.  fid. ;  or  corselet  and  chemisette, 
Ss.  fid.  Pardessus,  3s.  fid. — K  Hat  pattern  is 
given  with  each  made-up  model. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED 
PATTERN. 

What-sot  is  Bead  and  IVool  Work. — 
Materials  necessary  for  making  one  what-not 
are :  A  quarter  of  a  yard  of  Penelope  canvas. 
No.  41) ;  3  dozen  skeins  of  a  pretty  shade  of 
single  green  Berlin  wool ;  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  rather  large-sized  white  glass  beads ;  '2  oz. 
of  black  beads  ;  3  yards  of  very  thin  bag  cord  ; 
4  small  tassels ;  some  silk  for  lining,  and  a 
small  piece  of  millboard  for  the  bark,  and  card¬ 
board  for  the  front. — I  )ur  coloured  pattern  re¬ 
presents  a  design  for  a  very  pretty  and  useful 
little  article,  namely,  a  what-not,  for  hanging 
against  the  wall.  These  what-nots  are  very 
handy  for  holding  pai>ers,  cards,  Ac.,  and,  R 
arranged  with  pockets  and  straps  for  scissors  and 
working  implements,  form  very  good  substitutes 
for  the  work-box  or  reticule.  The  tbin  line  of 
beads  running  through  the  centre  of  the  pattern 
shows  plainly  where  the  1>ottom,  or  the  portion 
forming  the  jiocket,  ends,  and  where  the  back,  or 
foundation,  commences,  and  these  tieo  portions 
must  be  Korketi  on  sejnirate  pieces  of  eanras. 
When  both  iiocket  and  back  are  worked,  a  piece 
of  miUboard  must  be  cut  to  the  si:x  of  the  icork, 
of  the  shajte  of  our  coloured  pattern.  The 
worked  back  of  the  what-not  should  then  )>e 
stretched  over  this  millboard,  lining  with  silk 
as  much  of  the  front  as  is  necessary.  If  the 
worker  has  time  it  is  as  well  to  ground  the  back, 
inside  the  pocket,  quite  to  the  bottom,  in  wool, 
as  it  looks  neater  and  more  finished  than  when 
covered  with  silk.  The  front  portion,  or  pocket, 
should  next  be  stretched  over  a  piece  of  card¬ 
board  cut  to  the  shape ;  this  lined  with  silk,  and 
the  whole  secured  to  the  back  of  the  what-not. 
The  edge  is  finished  off  all  round  with  a  tiny 
silk  cord,  tied  in  a  pretty  bow,  with  tassels  at 
the  bottom,  and  with  a  tassel  on  each  side  at 
the  top  of  the  pocket.  The  veinings  of  the  leaves 
are  in  black  beads,  the  leaves  entirely  in  white 
glass,  and  the  grounding  in  a  pretty  green.  A 
bright  Solferino  or  crimson  would,  we  tliink,  be 
quite  as  effective  as  the  colour  shown  in  the 
plate  if  hung  against  a  neat  paper ;  if,  however, 
the  paper  is  somewhat  gay,  a  quiet  grounding 
should  be  selected. 

The  materials  for  working  and  making  up 
this  what-not  may  bo  had  of  Mrs.  Wilcocksou, 
44,  Goodge- street,  Tottenham-court-road,  Lon¬ 
don,  W.,  to  6b.  fid.,  not  including  postage. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOJklAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


There  are  various  ways 
of  making  known  to  a  iady 
'■?.  that  a  gentleman  is  desperately 
~  in  love  with  her— all  very  easy 
and  practleable.  He  may  ask  her 
plainly,  and  receive  the  answer  from 
her  own  lips ;  he  may  write  in  the  early 
English  pointed  style,  as  an  architect 
might  say,  briefly  stating — 

“  If  you  loves  I  as  I  loves  you. 

No  knife  can  cut  our  loves  in  two." 
Or,  without  going  so  for  as  to  make  an  open 
declaration,  he  may,  in  the  lady's  presence,  exhibit 
those  peculiarities  which  may  either  arise  from 
intensifled  devotion  to  the  object  of  hie  admiration 
or  from  a  disordered  d'lgestion.  To  stand  for  two  or 
more  hours  beneath  the  lady's  window  on  a  chilly 
night,  regardless  of  catarrh,  has  often  been  attended 
with  success — in  catching  cold.  But  the  method 
which  A  Correspondent  wishes  to  adopt,  and  to 
which  he  deliberately  asks  us  to  become  an  acces¬ 
sory  before  the  fact,  is  so  barefaced  in  its  character 
that  our  editorial  hair  stands  on  end.  He  sends  ns 
a  poem  (?)  addressed  to — no,  we  shall  not  give  the 
name — and  yet  why  not?  there!  Helen,  that's  it — 
in  which  he  declares  his  passionate  love,  piles  ad¬ 
verbs  on  adjectives,  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
“  catching  the  eye"  of  the  lady  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  [N.B.  'The  eye  is  described  as  laughing, 
which  we  should  not  think  at  all  milikely  if  it  saw 
the  lines.]  The  one-eyed  young  lady  appears  to 
have  said  "No,”  when  the  poet  said  “  W ould  she ?" 
and  be  is  desirous  of  inducing  her,  by  affectionately 
abbreviating  her  name  to  a  monosyllable  seldom 
uttered  in  good  society,  to  reconsider  her  determi¬ 
nation,  that  so  his  "dearest"  (altominable  diminu¬ 
tive!)  "may  become  his  brightest  heaven.”  His 
lines  arc  not  in  our  line,  and  we  refuse  insertion. 

Amei.i.v  would  be  much  obliged  for  a  design  of 
Cupid !  What  have  we  to  do  with  Cupid's  designs  ? 
We  know  that  Cupid  rhymes  with  stupid,  but  as 
to  the  designs  of  the  young  gentleman,  we  believe 
they  are  chiefly  conflued  to  skewering  two  hearts 
of  opposite  sexes  on  one  dart  We  know  well  what 
our  correspondent  requires — namely,  a  pattern  for 
a  crochet  Cupid ;  but  we  cannot  consent  to  allow 
one  so  universally  esteemed  to  appear  in  woollena 
If  yon  most  have  an  allegorical  personage,  look 
out  for  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather,  or  Paterfamilias 
of  the  Timet. 

Our  poetical  friends  have  this  month  favoured 
ns  with  several  effusions,  and  beg  for  our  candid 
opinion  of  their  merit  We  eandidly  comply  with 
their  request  Jean  Y.  sends  us  an  address  to  the 
"  Spirit  of  Poetry.”  It  is  passable — nothing  more ; 
it  might  flgure  in  a  second-rate  album  or  in  the 
Poet's  Comer  of  a  third-class  provincial  paper. 
Susanna  sends  ns  a  few  verses  on  "Precious 
Times,"  the  most  striking  feature  of  which  is  the 
conspicuous  absence  of  rhyme.  The  measure  is 
ve^  irregular;  and  our  advice  is,  refrain  from 
writing  poetry— or  what  good-nature  may  dignify 
by  that  name — until  you  have  learned,  at  all  events, 
the  rvdimentt  of  prosody.  Katie  candidly  states 
that  she  wrote  her  composition  when  she  was  fifteen 
years  old.  She  has  now  arrived  at  the  mature  age 
of  seventeen.  We  accept  the  apology.  Katie 
knows  something  of  rhyme— for  example,  A  rhymes 
with  May,  and  D  rh^es  with  Sea.  There  is  a 
charming  ingenuity  In  the  introduction  of  these 
convenieut  initials  that  we  would  commend  to  the 
attention  of  our  modem  bards.  Katie's  story — in 
rhyme— of  "  Edward  Lee"  is  exceedingly  pathetic : 
evei-ybody  dies;  but  we  must  take  excep'lon  to  the 


introduction  of  the  owL  It  appears  that,  after  the 

decease  of  the  venerable  B^tor  of  A - ,  the 

rectory  was  tenanted  by  an  owl  who  screamed.  Is 
this  satirical  ?  Is  this  a  sly  attack  on  the  cloth  ? 

Who  is  the  screaming  owl  of  A - ?  Goodness 

gracious !  how  can  Katie  be  so  wicked  ? 

Flanagiian  wishes  to  know  whether  she  may 
wear  a  hair  ring  on  her  little  finger.  Of  course  she 
may;  mourning  rings  are  usually  worn  upon  that 
finger.  BuANcn  :  is  in  doubt  about  the  "  ennged 
finger.”  It  is  the  fourth  on  the  right  hand.  Don't 
believe  Mra  What's-hcr-name :  she  is  as  sceptical 
as  Colenso.  Ellen  is  curious  about  mottoes  on 
wedding-rings.  The  fashion  went  out  about  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  Betrothal  rings  may 
have  mottoea  Gimmal  rings,  so  constructed  that 
they  might  be  worn  separately  and  afterwards 

i'oined  together,  were  in  use  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Of  these  rings  Dryden  gives  a  curious 
description : — 

“  A  curious  artist  wrought  ’em — 

I  With  joints  so  close  as  not  to  be  perceived ; 

!  Yet  are  they  both  each  other's  counter  parts? 

(Her  parthadJuan  inscribed;  and  his  had  Laydor; 
\ ou  knew  these  names  were  theirs)  and  in  the  midst 
A  heart  divided  in  two  halves  was  placed." 

Old  Herrick  suggests  the  following  rhj'mes  for  a 
betrothal  ring: — 

"  And  as  this  round 
Is  nowhere  found 
To  fiaw  or  else  to  sever. 

So  let  our  love 
As  endless  prove. 

And  pure  as  gold  for  ever.” 

Precious  stones  are  sometimes  used  (they  were 
used  in  the  ring  given  by  the  Prince  of  'Wales  to 
bi.s  fair  bride)  in  a  betrothal  ring,  so  as  to  spell  out 
the  name  of  the  giver  by  the  initials  of  the  gems 
employed. 

Janet  writes  us  a  very  pretty,  simple  letter,  but 
the  question  would  have  been  better  addressed  to 
her  mamma.  She  is  a  home  pet,  and  is  going  to 
school  for  the  first  time,  and  is,  not  unnaturally, 
afraid  that  the  young  ladies  should  mark  her 
ignorance  of  the  usages  of  their  society.  She  is 
very  timid  of  strangers,  and  in  distress  to  know 
what  she  shall  do.  She  must  resolve  on  being  very 
patient,  very  willing  to  learn,  very  unwilling  to 
take  offence,  very  ready  to  oblige.  If  she  acts  In 
this  spirit  she  need  have  no  fear.  'Vanity  and  pre¬ 
sumption  receive  no  quarter  from  young  ladies,  or 
anybody  else;  but  innocence  and  simplicity  are 
sure  to  find  frienda 

Harrie. — We  cannot  inform  yon.  The  specimen 
sent  has  been  destroyed  in  passing  through  the  post. 

Lillie  Sanderson,  who  wishes  to  procure  used 
foreign  postage-stamps,  is  recommended  to  tom  to 
the  advertising  pages  of  the  "  Boy’s  Own  Manzine.” 
There  dealers  in  foreign  stamps  are  proclaiming 
the  number  and  value  of  their  wares;  and  by  com¬ 
municating  with  any  one  of  them  Lillie  will  no 
doubt  obtain  what  she  wants. 

A  Subscriber. — The  words  mean  “  I  love  you.” 
It  is  a  very  plain  declaration.  Give  the  man  his 
answer. 

Anthony  Fastidious,  B>q.,  who  says  he  "knows 
some  charming  ^rls,”  is  rccommendM  to  be  a  little 
less  offensive  in  his  style  of  describing  them.  If  the 
young  ladies  knew  what  be  said  they  would  cut  him 
dead. 

NOTICE. 

The  ShOliiiE  BdiUon  ctanpriiit,  bei:des  the  eontentiof  thii 
Masaelne,  a  16-pA|re  Supplemi-nt,  enntilninf  **  Operas,  Ora¬ 
torios,  aod  Muficsl  RnleriainmenU'* — "  Men's  Critieiim  on 
Women's  Work" — "  Captain  Masters's  rhUdren,"  by  Thomas 
Hood — Audsley  on  Colour — "  The  Foot  ol  Ctay"—  Poetry, 
Reviews,  Musie,  Answers  to  Correspondrnts,ae.  Also,  Illus¬ 
trations  of  muslin  jacket;  the  new  Schn  Marie  Antotnetle; 
handsome  knittinf  pattern;  rgg  basket  fur  the  breakfast 
table,  4  illunratioas ;  crochet  fl  iw-r-pot  cover ;  flower  basket, 
fl  illustrations;  the  Medici  bodice;  the  Alpine  bodice;  a 

Srettv  bathing  dress;  the  litest  inventions  in  crinolines,  t 
lustrations;  piqud  pH Jeoat,  and  6  engravings  of  the  newest 
children's  dressea  Also  a  large  fashioo  idate,  and  a  bonquet 
for  BciBn  wotk,  printed  in  coloura 
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The  ProtitH  belong  to  and  are  divided  among  the  Members  alone,  there 
being  no  Shareholders,  as  in  Proprietary  Companies,  entitled  to  par¬ 
ticipate  therein. 

Resoi'rci'.s  of  thk  Society. 

Realized  Funds  •  •  •  £3,900,000 

Annual  Revenue  •  £400,000 

PtEFOKE  EFFECTIXr,  A  LiFE  A.S.SFKAN'CE,  the  char.ictcr 
t)f  the  ot'tice  to  be  selected,  the  security  it  j)reseius,  and  the  ad\  anta<;cs 
which  it  affords,  sliould  be  carefully  ascertaineil.  No  ])nulent  person 
will  decide  to  make  provision  for  his  f.iinily  by  means  of  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  {7u/tiih  hn'ohu's  the  saving's  of  a  lifitinic  and  the  "^'eljaic 

of  a  family  after  death),  without  being  satisfied  — 

FIRST.  SECOND. 

Th.it  the  |■)r^)Vl^ilm  on  which  h >  That  in  the  event  of  his  outliving 

finiilv  i.s  to  depend  is  not  only  safe  the  object  of  the  asMirance,  or  desiring 
beyond  doubt  or  question,  but  also  that  for  any  other  reason  to  diseontinue  it, 
it  will  ultimately  amount,  with  addi-  he  will  l»e  entitled,  on  surrendering 
tions  from  I'rofits,  to  the  largest  sum  the  Policy,  to  withdraw  the  excess  of 
which  the  jiremiums  jiayable  are  ade-  |>remiums  paid  over  and  alxive  wl.at 
(piate  to  secure,  h'or  hi/onnatioii,  see  has  bei-n  re(|uired  to  cover  the  risk  in- 
'  St-enrity  fireseiited  by  the  |>.  cnrresl  by  the  office,  her  iiijormatioii, 

2,  and  '/{anus  .Additions  Deelared,'  0-=  see  ‘  .Surrender  I  alnes  fayjble  on  Ue- 
'  Kesourees  of  the  tioeiely^  p.  3.  niand,'  p.  3. 

That  a  person  intending  to  insure  his  life  may  satisfy  himself  on 
these  essential  points  with  reference  to  any  office,  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  possess  regarding  it,  inlbrmation  similar  to  that  contained 
in  <he  following  pages:— 
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Scottish  Widoios'  Fund  Life  Assjirance  Society. 


Security  Presented  by  the  Society. 

The  only  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  Life  Office  afords  complete 
security  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  engagements,  is  a  correct  Statement, 
containing  its  “  Assets,”  shewing  the  manner  of  their  investment  on  the 
one  hand,  and  its  “  Liabilities^'  -with  the  table  of  Mortality  and  Rate  of 
Interest  by  which  they  ha7’e  been  valued,  on  the  other.  It  is  also  impor¬ 
tant  to  every  person  insuring  his  life  to  know  that  the  office  he  selects 
has  not,  to  any  extent,  declared  Bonuses  by  anticipating  future  Profits. 
WHERE  THIS  HAS  BEEN  DONE,  NEW  MEMBERS  ENTER  AT  GREAT  DISADVAN 
TAGE,  FOR  THEIR  FUNDS  ALONE  MAKE  GOOD  THE  ANTICIPATED  PROFITS,  IN 
WHICH  THEY  DID  NOT,  AND  NEVER  CAN  SHARE.*  With  the  view  of  afford¬ 
ing  exact  information  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  security  presented 
by  the  Society,  the  following  statement  of  Assets  and  Liabilities  as  at  31st 
December  1 859,  when  last  valuation  took  place,  is  given  ;  — 

Assets. — Money  invested  in  First  Class  Securities  .  .  ^3i5t8,230 

liisbilities. — Value  by  the  Carlisle  3  jjer  cent  Tables,*  [see  note  kiow)  2,756,216 
Surplus,  being  excess  of  Assets  .  .  ^762,014 

Which  Surjilus  was  disjiosed  of  thus : — 

1.  Sum  set  aside  to  meet  the  Bonus  then  declared  .  .  574,355 

2.  Free  Balance  or  “Guamntee  Fund”  retained  .  .  187, 659 

•  Notk.  —  The  entire  Loading*'  or  per  centage  on  future  pretuiunn,  whiih  is  applicable 
to  future  Fxpensest  Contingencies,  and  Profits  alone  [x'alue  /^738,i55),  xoas,  as  usual,  left  un- 
touched.  The  Public  xvill  therefore  ol'serxe  that  future  Profits  haxr  not  to  any  extent  been 
anticipated  or  em  reached  upon  in  declaring  past  Bonuses,  but  that  the  Scottish  Wtdcnvs*  Fund 
possesses  mery  element  of  security  and  future  profit  which  a  Life  Insurance  Office  entitled  to 
public  confidence  ought  to  possess. 


Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 


In  the  following  Tabic  the  Premiums  charged  by  sixteen  of  the  oldest 
established  and  largest  Life  Offices  in  the  Three  Kingdoms  arc  contrasted 
with  the  Premiums  charged  by  the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund. 


TABLE  CONTRASTING  THE  PREMIUMS  OF  OTHER  OFFICES  WITH 
THOSE  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  WiDOWS’  FUND. 


WITH  PROFITS. 

WITHOUT 

PROFITS. 

Age, 

Average  Prenuums 
clkirgcd 

by  other  Offices. 

Scottish 
Widows*  Fund 
Premiums.* 

Average  Prjmiums 
cliargetl 

by  other  i  >ffices. 

Scottish 
Widows*  Fund 
Premiums.t 

Age. 

£  X.  d. 

C  X.  d. 

£  X.  d 

£  X.  d. 

20 

2  I  X 

2  2  1 

1  14  9 

1  12  1 

20 

25 

267 

2  6  6 

X  19  I 

1  16  7 

25 

»0 

2  12  1 

3  11  9 

*  4  4 

2  2  0 

30 

S5 

2  18  9 

3  18  3 

2  to  7 

2  8  0 

35 

4U 

375 

3  6  3 

2187 

3  16  11 

40 

45 

3  >7  8 

3  16  4 

388 

3  4  11 

45 

50 

4  '»  4 

4  9  2 

4*4 

3  17  11 

50 

55 

5  9  ° 

6  6  1 

505 

4  17  9 

55 

*  For  Bonuses  declared  under  this  Table,  see 

t  It  is  beliex'ed 

that  these  Preiniums  are  1 

\  **  Bonus  Additions  Dec 

fared,"  page  3. 

Icnwr  than  those  of  any  other  Office. 

OFFICES  IN  LIVKUPOUL 


f  Exchange  Street,  F^vst,  and 

ill  i>..„  c- . . 


Scottish  iridows'  Fund  Life  Assurance  Society. 


Tabular  Statements  of  the  Bonuses  Declared  and  of 
THE  SOCIETY'S  FUNDS  AND  REVENUE. 


BONUS  ADDITIONS  DECLARED 

On  Policies  of  the  Ori;»inal  Amoitnt  of  /|iooo. 

Duration 

of 

Iloims  added. 

Atnount 

of 

Per 

Ccntajijc  of 

Policy. 

policy. 

Uuiius. 

5  Yrs. 

£  s. 

8?  16  9 

£  s.  d. 
108a  16  9 

8  p  ct. 

1116  18  6 

12  .. 

249  16  3 

1249  16  3 

25 

270  411 

1270  4  II 

27 

38<>  16  3 

i38‘>  16  3 

39 

806  3  6 
933  *9  5 


the  Bonuses  declared  by  this  Office  a 
exceeded  by  those  of  any  other  Of'u 


RESOURCES  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

31st  December  1862. 

1.  Kkai.ised  Fi  nd, — 

I.anded  Securities 

(tovernment  .Stt»cks,  etc. 

160,203 

Loans  un  the  Society’s  Poli- 

cies  of  j;realer  value 

Life  Interests  .and  Reversions 

142,202 

House  ProjK-Tty,  etc 

•9.763 

Money  in  Lank,  etc.  . 

127,722 

;C3.973.>«3 

Deduct — Claims  by  deaths  of 

Members  not  yet  due,  &c. 

123,986 

Bealised  Fund 

£3349,127 

II.  .Xnm'al  Rkve.m’e, — 

I 

l.ife  Premium  Income  . 

300, 150 

Interest  on  Realised  Fund  . 

159,607 

Annual  Hevenue 

£469.767 

7'hc  7vho/c  Funds,  Bc7U'nuc,  and  Profits,  bc‘ 

lofij^  to  the  Policy  holders 

alone. 

Surrender  Values  Payable  on  Demand. 

One  of  the  principal  impediments  to  the  extension  of  Life  Assurance 
among  the  classes  to  whom  it  is  most  beneficial,  viz.,  those  whose  means 
of  providing  for  their  families  depend  upon  professional  income,  is  the 
apprehension  that  inability  to  continue  the  Assurance  necessarily  involves 
loss  of  all  the  premiums  paid  to  the  Office.  It  will  accordingly  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  such  persons  who  intend  effecting  Assurances  to  know,  that 
this  objection  is  obviated  in  the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund,  as  the  Surrender 
V^alue  of  the  Policy  is  allowed  to  the  Member  at  any  time  he  shall  choose 
to  discontinue  it.  The  following  are 

EX.\.MI>LE.S  ok  SUkRF.NDK.R  VAt.t’KS  OK  POMCIK.S  OK  /lOOO,  OF  THE 
P.AR  ricir.x  rixc  tT,.\s.s.  .  at  t  utry  hmy  30. 


Duration  of  i*o!icy'. 

j  Premiums  jjald. 

1  Surrender  Value. 

Per  centaKc  of 
Surremler  Value  <»n 
Premiums  paid. 

( )iie  Y'car . 

'7 

6 

0  10 

31  jier  cent. 

1  eii  \  cars . 

25« 

15 

0 

160 

12  10 

62  per  cent. 

Twenty  Vcais  . 

5*7 

10 

0 

3'^ 

15  II 

75  |>er  cent. 

1  hirtv  \  ears  .  . 

776 

5 

0 

699 

10  0 

90  I'er  cent. 

f  orty  \  ears . 

1035 

0 

0 

1071 

19  0 

104  per  cent 

Forty-five  Years  ... 

1  1164 

7 

6 

1  1435 

9  0 

123  i>er  cent. 

T/iiis  a  Scollisti  IViiCrzi’s'  Fund  Policy,  besides  securing  an  .  Issurance  in  the  ezvnt 
of  the  Member's  death,  has  the  special  advantage  of  being  t^S  CONVERTIBLE  AS  A 
BANK  NOTE,  during  his  lifetime  to  the  extent  of  its  value,  tohich  in  many  cases  con¬ 
siderably  exceeds  the  entire  amount  of  the  premiums  paid. 
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rA^^scoTTisH  ♦  wipows’t  PLiM[)/?-:^ig 


£ 

s. 

ii. 

C 

s. 

it. 

£ 

X 

d. 

1815 

1,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

1824 

431,667 

8 

8 

24.592 

7 

0  1 

373.656 

1 

8 

1831 

1.474.409 

1 

10 

122,007 

S 

8 

>.332.434 

10 

6 

1838 

3,916,214 

5 

11 

432.087 

U 

8 

3.557.134 

1 

10 

1^45 

7,502,<i8i 

5 

9 

1,146,4.^ 

5 

6 

6,7<>8,622 

6 

3 

1852 

io,963,(/x> 

11 

9 

2,053,719 

6 

7 

9,084,660 

>7 

1 

1853 

14,241,419 

3 

I  . 

3,032,176 13 

1 

10.943,853 

8 

5 

1868 

16,680,000 

0 

0 

3,060,000 

0 

0 

ii.aoo.ooo 

0 

0 

THE  Success  of  the  Society. 

The  remarkable  success  which  has  attended  the  operations  of  the 
Society  ever  since  it  was  founded  is  exhibited  in  the  following  Table  of 
.STATISTICS  OF  THE  SOCTETV’S  PUOCKKS.S. 


To  ..  .  .  Sums  Assured,  and 

Sums  Assured  by  'Amount  of  Vested  .,  .  .  ».  i-  i  t-  i 

,  .  bonus  Adtiitums  Annual  Revenue.  Realised  lund. 

I>ec  roucies  Issued.  jBttnuses  Declared.  existing; 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d.,  £  s  d.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

1815  1,000  00  ....  1,000  00,  34  12  6  34  12  0 

1824  43>.667  8  8  24,592  7  ol  373*656  1  8  17,454  o  3  7  3 

'831  i»474.'4t^  I  10  122,007  S  8  i»332*434  >0  6j  54,653  7  5  260,046  8  o 

1838  3,916,214  5  11  432.087  14  8  3,557.*34  >  10  141,241  14  2  785.272  n  6 


I'hese  Statistics  shew  the  extent  to  which  the  Public  have  appreciuteil  the  advantages 
o'  Memtiership  in  this  Society  ;  and  the  extraordinary  rate  at  which  the  number  of  Meinlxirs 
and  the  business  of  the  Society  are  increasing,  affords  gratifying  evidence  of  continued  and 
still  enlarging  prosperity. 

The  Directors  Reported  to  the  Members, 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  held  22d  May  1863 — 

Sums  Assured  in  1862  •  £682,034  18  5 

Premium  Revenue  thereon  .  .  £23,798  14  9 

The  new  Business  of  1862  thus  exceeded  that  of  any  year  since  the 
Society  was  founded,  and  the  Report  also  mentions  that  the  New 
Assurances  effected  in  the  current  year  1863  up.  to  22d  May,  the  date 
of  .Meeting,  exceeded  those  effected  up  to  the  corresponding  date  in 
1862  by  £(p,ooo. 

Comparative  Value  of  Policies  in  Different  Offices. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  Policy  in  one  office  may  be  held  to 
be  of  greater  value  than  a  Policy  in  another  office  are  substantially 
these— (i.)  Th.at  the  sum  receivable  in  the  event  of  death,  including 
additions  from  Profits,  shall  be  larger  in  proportion  to  the  premiums  pay¬ 
able  in  the  one  office  than  in  the  other.  (2.)  That  the  sum  which  may 
be  withdrawn  during  life  as  “  Surrender  Value  ”  in  the  event  of  tl.e 
Assurance  having  to  be  discontinued,  shall  be  larger  for  the  premiums 
payable  in  the  one  office  than  in  the  other.  (3.)  That  the  Security 
afforded  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  engagements  is  better  in  the  one  office 
than  in  the  other. 

AN  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF  THE  PROSPECTUS 

Has  l)een  preparal  with  much  care,  containing  full  inforniation  on  every  point 
of  the  Society’s  |x>sili<)n  and  affairs.  The  prosi>ectus  will  he  sent  free  of  charge 
on  application  to  the  Head  Office  or  any  of  tlie  .Society’s  agents. 

SAMUEL  RALEIGH,  Manager.  J.  J.  P.  ANDERSON,  iUrntary. 
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NmaN  wasoN  ahi  co.’ 


HiCHISES. 


Cash’ 


•mbroldw  th«  OitMt  etmbrte  or  tbo  hoarlcrt  motorloL  Th07  are 
the  oiilr  ■abhlllM,  that  wlU  do  ham  itltdiinf,  and  tho  only 
Maohinai  tlial  wfl)  'Bako  thair  own  braM,  and  MHoh  It  on  at  tba 
tame  momtai  la  nia  by  her  Majeaty  tm  Qnbao,  the  Empreta 
of  tba  French,  and  moat  of  tba  Nobility  and  Clarsy. 

HfTERNATIOirAL  EXHXBITIOIt. 

SPECIAL  PRIZE  awanM  for  asaeUanoe  of  Maebinef,  and, 
in  addttlen,  a  Snout,  Ainm,  and  tba  only  Award  of  the  Und, 
fbr  tzcenanee  of  work  U  pWn  and  ornamental  Mirtnt,  na  pro- 
daead  by  tbd  Mathlaea. 

OataloiMt  and  Samplaa  Proo. 

GREAT  central  DEPOT, 

1-4:4,  Hiflk  Hollbom,  I^oiidon. 


Cambric  Frilling 

1  Requires  neither  hemming  or 

I  shipping,  and  is  of  a  fine  and 

U  peculiarly  durable  material, 

O  perfectly  free  from  all  dress. 

It  is  of  various  widths. 
V.  trimming  all  kinds  of 

iLiBllIl  1 1  Ladies*  and  Children’s 

Apparel. 

IH  (V  liXE  dm  Drapsri,  In  SnToIopei 

containing  12  yarda,  amt  bearing  the 
names  of  J.  A  J.  CASH,  Patentees- 


BEnU  A  CHEAPER. 

HORRIMAN’BTEAa 

Full  benefit  of  reduced 
duty  obtained  by  purchasing 
Homiman’s  Pure  Tea ;  very 
choice  at  3s.  4d.  &  4s.  *‘Hign 
Standard”  at  4s.  4d.  (formerly 
48.  8d.)  is  the  BEST  imported. 

SOLD  IN  PACKETS  by  ABENTS  in  EVERY  TOWN. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  1862. 

AWABDED  BT  THE  JUBOBS  OF  CLASS  S 

FOR  THE  SnPBRiORirr  OP  THB 

OLKNFXliLD  STARCEL 

•nM  tf  el  OroMn,  Cbaadim,  Obata,  4c. 
WeTHtnaPOON  and  Co.,  OLAnoOW  aad  LONDON. 


rpAPKSTRT  AND  EMBROIDKKY— 

JL  Dacaratin,  BccIciUiCIcal.  mad  llnaldic— Bniihcd,  nr 
gnirri  fbr  ladiM'  owa  aorklu,  to  ft,  HkLBKONNKR, 
M6.  Ictcat-MrMt,  iniUl.hcr  «r  na  lau  Ifra.  Oauiain'i 
KoHNad,  Mema#,  mad  Cradhat  Bookf.  dd.  and  la  cacfc. 


SEWING 

eO.*l  supertdir  kAOHINES  Ibr  every  eUu  of  family 
w«rk  nd  hAMsinr,  felHof.  taekia^  fatbrrint,  eortllnff. 
brakHoCa  ara  mom  OS  SALE  at  their  tlecant  and 

ertsmHve  Sbew-roocai.  111.  Krt«iib>eCr«eta  W.,  and  M,  Cheap- 
tide,  B.O.  They  eombioe  cvm  adapiatkm  haowa  to  ^teaesL 
are  Milly  teamed  and  epeEale&  TtkOOt  in  aoe  hi  all  parts 
the  world.  Machines  for  ah  kinds  or  manufacturtna  and  trade 
yuryesri.  hUMhl  teaehert  on  the  premistt.  lOuetrated 
pmspeetat  MM  free.  IMpplnt  orders  tieeated. 
lU,  RBCfBNT  BTRBBTa  W. ;  ».  CHBAPSIDB,  B.C. 


THIS  SHOULD  MEET  THE  EYE 

of  any  one  troubled  with  Wfod  in  the  Bseoanah.  Indiw 
pestfM.  or  Bihousncse.  take  PAOB  WOODCOClL*i  WtffD 
FILLS.  Ten  years  of  meeewa  have  proved  thewi  of  fterlinc 
awfib-^f  aO  Medieine  Tenders,  ai  Is.  IfoLt^or  free  by  post  for 
Ustaaipsafrom  PAOB  D.  WOO  DC  PC  17  hiMilit,  UneMa. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  &  PILLS 

We  eurative  affeuta  of  no  mmm  prHemiomi  tftey  have 
wrowf bt  eures  ef  nlc^  bad  legs,  dropfkal  pweTfinds,  sem^ 
foloas  Mifeea  ealargcd  ftands.  and  eanssreue  geMms, 
prefesslenkl  skill  bad  foiled.  The  eafo  aceaMpMytad  Ae 
precresa  towards  health  le  revaarfeaMa,  RoBoway*s  otaOMBt 
soothe#  assd  checks  all  iaiammalory  aetioo. 


AU  WHO  SUFFER  FROM 
INDIOESTIOH 

SHOULD  DSB 


eAMOHILEPnU, 

SoM  Hrerywbere. 

BotllM,  U  lid,  *B  Ml,  S  IH. 


KBAdDBU  BSeOIXBS. 

ClrcamibnoM  at  •  b  d. 
D«ptbArMi«(oA 


THE  SPIRAL  ELA8T10  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 

The  more  fnqnant  Bad  aariitr  mdoptioB  of  thie  Belt  preTiem  to 
AccoBchdmdat  wonld  piWTCat  many  of  tbd  dWrimlt  radaMt  id  oftao 
dOfliplaiBed  of  dfter  donSnemdat  Dortaig  prdfndney,  tbd  rapport  ddrlrdd  fnnN 
ltd  iM  will  dford  the  grcdtdrt  rcUel  ddcuiing  d  motd  CtYoaraUd  time,  while, 
by  iU  Odd  dfter  pertorltlOB,  the  generdl  dad  aqndl  pnetiu-d  dSarded  deenred  the 
rditcwatlon  of  shape,  and  tbs  oontrietiaa  so  asaantlal  to  olUmstd  recorery. 

It  la  recommaoddd  by  the  first  Aeeoaebdri  af  tbs  day  la  caiM  of  prvii^mj 
rnttri,  drepay,  and  ilisNy,  tad,  when  fitted  with  air  fade  for  imbUieal  and 
taimlnBl  benid,  la  prataeiBM  to  elael  tramae 
Ulnatratdd  Cdtawnaa  on  application  to  Eawaaa  or  Hit,  HuzuT,  13, 014 
Cemditb-iimt,  OafnS^trtet, 


reckitts'diamoND 

■'  BLACK  LEAD. 


UNRIVALLED 

LOCK-STITCH  SEWING  MACHINE, 

HARvTAanrBBD  ar  ns 

www.iCT.ErR.  and  WHjSON  OOMPANT, 

WITH  ALL  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  Wnt  Clau 
m  AMDADDinONA  PrUelSL 
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y liEECHWOOD  MAiVojf. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  OREYHILL,”  AND  “  MEREDETH  CHICHESTER.” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DAME  OLDni  SPEAKS  HER  MIND. 

Captain  Marsh  still  lingered  on  at  Beechwood  Manor.  Mr,  Marsh  had  taken 
a  strange  fancy  to  his  nephew,  and  did  not  like  to  part  with  him.  Cyril  had  no 
home  in  England,  and  could,  therefore,  ill  refuse  his  uncle's  cordial  invitation  to 
make  a  home  of  Beechwood  Manor.  The  whole  household — even  of  those  who 
could  not  well  speak  out — found  some  expressive,  if  mute,  fashion  of  backing  the 
master’s  request. 

Mrs.  Marsh,  who  had  lain  under  an  authority  which,  if  kindly  and  con- 
scientioas,  had  perhaps  been  a  little  too  stringent  for  perfect  happiness,  recognised 
the  mediation  of  Cyril’s  influence  over  her  husband,  and  blessed  his  presence  by 
her  smiles,  if  not  by  her  words.  Madeleine  was  cold  and  indifferent  by  nature,  and 
so  unaccustomed  to  let  any  one  interfere  with  her  comfort  or  convenience,  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  small  moment,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  who  went  or  came ; 
but  Katie  almost  worshipped  Cyril,  as  the  child  of  a  household  often  does  a  good, 
strong,  kind  elder  T)rother. 

Katie  had  been  a  source  of  anxiety  to  all  of  late.  She  seemed  to  be  growing 
beyond  her  strength,  and  had  deep  hectic  spots  of  colour  on  both  her  thin  cheeks. 
She  never  complained,  but  there  was  a  hollow  look  in  her  large  blue  eyes  which 
pained  Cyril  greatly,  the  more  so  that  he  often  detected  a  cause  for  it  in  an 
involuntary  motion  of  her  hand  to  her  side  when  she  fancied  herself  unobserved. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  a  great  trouble  was  coming  on  them  all.  The  others  saw  no 
danger ;  they  only  wondered  that  Katie  should  have  grown  so  thin  and  listless, 
and  fcivred — at  least  Mrs.  Marsh  did — that  some  malady  she  had  escapeil  in  early 
childhoofl  was  threatening  her  now. 

But  the  child  herself  was  not  deceived.  Cyril  wondered  often  if  she  could  be, 
and  soon  had  his  doubts  solved.  The  day  was  bright  and  clear,  and  Gabrielle  de 
Pene,  tempted  out  by  the  sunshine,  had  walked  through  the  snow  to  spend  a  long 
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day  at  the  manor-house.  Cyril  had  noticed  the  alienation  between  Gabrielle  and 
Nina,  and,  divining  the  great  need  the  latter  had  for  some  true-hearted  woman  friend 
about  her  at  this  time,  he  wished  beyond  all  things  that  the  reserve  growing  up 
between  the  two  should  be  broken  through.  He  fancied  that,  if  once  left  alone 
together,  the  habit  of  confidence  would  force  Gabrielle  into  explaining  the  motive 
of  her  coldness.  Nina  could  never  have  wronged  Gabrielle,  whatever  her  faults 
might  have  been  in  other  ways ;  and  this  explanation  must,  therefore,  result  in  a 
renewal  of  their  old  relations. 

Mrs.  Marsh  and  Madeleine  were  out  of  the  room  when  Gabrielle  arrived,  and 
Cyril  gave  the  young  French  girl  a  kind  and  pleasant  greeting ;  then  carried  off 
Katie,  as  he  said,  to  sun  herself  a  little  on  the  terrace. 

Katie  always  obeyed  her  cousin,  but  he  was  pained  to  sec  how  listles-sly  she  rose, 
and  how  feebly  her  hot  fingers  struggled  into  his  open  palm. 

“  Don’t  come  if  you’re  tired,”  he  whispered  softly. 

“  I  am  always  tired  now,  cousin  Cjrril,”  she  answered,  “  but  I  should  like  to 
come  for  a  little  while.” 

He  went  to  fetch  her  hat,  wrapped  a  large  woollen  shawl  about  her — for  it 
was  wonderful  how  very  tender  Cyril  could  be  with  those  he  loved — ^then  he 
led  her  out  on  the  terrace.  Katie  was  busy  with  her  thoughts  for  a  time,  and 
did  not  speak ;  but  presently  she  looked  up  into  Captain  Alarsh’s^ace  with  solemn, 
wistful  eyes. 

“  Cousin  Cyril,”  she  said,  “  if  you  had  a  little  sister,  and  you  loved  her  very 
much,  should  you  be  sorry  for  her  to  die  young?” 

Captain  Marsh  did  not  answer  at  once.  He  had  never  felt  less  sure  of  being 
able  to  master  his  emotion ;  but,  after  a  time,  he  spoke,  finding  it  difficult  even 
then  to  keep  his  voice  as  steady  as  he  wished. 

“  No,  Katie,  I  think  not — that  is  to  say,  if  she  were  good,  and  I  could  feel  sure 
that  she  was  going  to  a  happier  home  than  mine.  I  could  not  help  grieving  for  her, 
Katie,  under  any  circumstances,  but  it  would  not  be  such  grief  as  people  have  who 
are  without  hope.” 

Katie  had  grown  silent  and  thoughtful  again ;  but,  after  a  few  minutes,  she 
drew  closer  to  his  side,  shuddering. 

“  It’s  the  snow  I  don’t  like — all  that  cold  snow.  If  I  might  only  wait  until  the 
fields  were  getting  green,  and  the  martins  had  come  to  their  nests  again  under 
my  window,  I  don’t  think  I  should  mind  about  dying ;  but  it  seems,  cousin  Cyril, 
as  if  I  did  so  long  to  smell  the  violets  again  once  more  before  I  go.” 

“  But  what  makes  you  think  you  are  going  at  all  ?”  inquired  Cyril  very  softly. 

“  I  don’t  know,  but  something  tells  me  so.  I  had  such  a  strange  dream  last 
night,”  she  added,  after  a  pause.  “  I  thought  an  angel  came  down  to  take  me  away, 
and  I  said  to  him,  ‘  I  am  only  a  little  girl,  good  angel,  and  mamma  and  Nina  want 
me  badly— can’t  you  spare  me  ?’  The  angel  shook  his  head,  and  smiled.  ‘  We 
want  you  most,  and  love  you  best,’  he  said.  ‘  God  is  very  tender  of  His  little  ones ; 
He  will  take  care  of  you.’  ‘  And  will  He  take  care  of  Nina  too  ?’  I  asked.  The 
angel’s  face  grew  so  pale,  and  sad,  and  mournful  at  this  that  I  was  frightened  for 
Nina,  and  awoke,  wet  with  tears.  Cousin  Cyril,  why  won’t  the  angel  take  care  of 
Nina?” 

She  stopped  in  her  walk,  and  again  the  blue,  wistful  eyes  interrogatod  him 
eamestly.l  ^Captain  Marsh  stopped  too,  and  averted  his  face.  Nina  was  dear  to 
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him — dearer  than  life — and  yet,  for  rery  truth’s  eake,  he  could  not  give  this  child  any 
answer  which  should  stifle  her  vague  fears.  So  he  remained  silent,  hoping  and 
praying  that  she  would  not  prees  a  reply. 

“  Cousin  Cyril,  don’t  you  like  to  say?  Has  Nina  done  anything  wrong?" 

“  I  am  not  her  keeper,”  answered  Captain  Marsh  bitterly. 

“  No,  but  you  are  her  cousin,”  returned  Katie,  with  great  seriousness. 

“  But  that  does  not  give  me  any  right  to  pry  into  her  secrets,  Katie.” 

“  No — and  yet - ” 

The  child’s  expression  was  so  full  of  painful  perplexity  that  Cyril  put  his  own 
feelings  aside,  and  promised  himself  that  she  should  question  him  as  she  liked,  if  it 
only  brought  ease  to  her  mind  or  lightness  to  her  heart. 

“  And  yet — Katie,”  he  repeated  after  her,  with  a  gentle,  encouraging  smile. 
“  I  know  you  see  where  I  have  a  duty — can’t  you  make  it  clear  to  me?” 

“  I’m  only  a  little  girl,  and  perhaps  it’s  my  love  makes  me  think  differently 
from  you ;  but — but - ” 

And  here  Katie  paused  again. 

“WeU?” 

“  You  won’t  be  angry  with  me,  cousin  C3rril?” 

“  Not  for  the  world ;  you  may  trust  me  perfectly  there.” 

“  Then  I  may  ask — aren’t  you  hard  and  unkind  to  poor  Nina  sometimes  ?” 

“  I  am  afraid  I  must  often  appear  so  to  you,”  he  answered  gravely — “  even  to 
others.  But  I  cannot  explain  why  this  course  of  action  is  forced  upon  me,  sadly 
against  my  will.  It  would  not  be  any  feeling  that  I  should  like  to  own  to  myself, 
or  should  care  to  mention  before  you,  that  could  make  me  tender  with  Nina.  I 
must  be  one  thing  or  the  other — very  affectionate  or  very  hard  ;  there  is  no  safety 
for  one  of  my  disposition  in  a  medium  course.  But  this  is  a  subject  on  which  you 
and  I  must  not  talk,  for  Nina’s  sake,  Katie.  Only  rest  fully  assured  that,  although 
I  may  sometimes  appear  harsh,  there  is  no  service  I  would  not  render  your  sister, 
no  sacrifice  I  woxild  not  make,  to  secure  her  any  real  happiness.  You  trust  me, 
Katie,  I  know,  and  will  make  yourself  satisfied  with  this  conditional  promise.” 

“  But  there  is  one  question  I  should  like  to  ask.” 

“  Then  ask  it,  Katia.” 

“  Will  you  take  care  of  Nina  when  I  am  gone  ?” 

“  You  are  not  going  from  us,  at  any  rate,  yet,  for  a  long  while,  I  hope ;  but, 
if  you  must,  Katie,  if  it  is  so  decreed,  and  no  prayers  of  ours  can  avert  your  doom, 
then  I  promise  you,  child,  that  I  will  protect  Nina  against  everybody — even  against 
myself.” 

Katie  seemed  satisfied,  and  they  took  another  turn  along  the  terrace  in  silence. 
It  seemed  strange  to  Captain  Marsh  that  this  child  should  speak  of  herself  as  if  she 
were  Nina’s  safeguard  and  shield.  And  perhaps  she  was ;  for  the  old  persiiasion 
that  to  each  was  given  a  guardian  angel,  to  keep  him  from  harm,  and  to  ward  off 
the  blows  of  hatre<l  and  malice,  is  true  enough ;  ask  many  a  parent  if  it  be  not  so. 
To  you  this  guardian  angel  may  seem  “  only  a  child,”  but  they  know  how  often 
those  pure  lips  and  innocent  eyes  have  brought  them  mutely  to  virtue’s  side,  and 
rebuked  the  evil  thought  uppermost  at  the  time,  and  remember  gratefully  that  Our 
Saviour  himself  sanctified  their  sujH-'rstition  when  He  said,  “Of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.” 

The  silence  that  had  fallen  on  Captain  Marsh  and  his  little  cousin  was  presently 
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broken  by  the  appearance  of  Nina  and  Gabrielle  de  Pene.  The  two  girls  were 
walking  arm-in-arm,  as  in  past  days,  and  Gabrielle's  face  was  flushed,  whilst  her 
eyes  showed  that  tears  had  only  just  been  wiped  away.  Still,  her  red  lips  were 
parted  with  smiles,  as  she  tmmed  round  every  second  to  look  lovingly  up  into  the 
grave,  beautiful  face  of  her  friend. 

“  We  are  come  to  fetch  Katie,”  said  Gabrielle,  speaking  to  Captain  Marsh. 
“  We  are  going  into  the  lower  gardens  for  some  snowdrops.  If  you  mean  to  be 
very  civil,  we  will  allow  you  to  escort  us ;  and  if  not — why,  you  may  come  all  the 
same ;  a  boor  is  better  than  a  bore,  at  any  rate.” 

“  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  steer  clear  of  both  extremes.” 

“  You  are  perfectly  aware  of  your  own  advantages,  I  perceive,”  retorted  the 
lively  French  girl. 

“  From  what  sign  or  signs  do  you  gather  that  inference,  mademoiselle?  I  only 
allowed  myself  to  entertain  a  humble  hope  that  I  might  not  prove  so  disagreeable 
as  you  seemed  to  anticipate.” 

“  How  refreshingly  modest  and  innocent !  Do  you  know.  Captain  Marsh,  you 
remind  me  of  a  little  anecdote  I  saw  yesterday  in  mamma’s  Monde  Illustre.  A 
French  soldier  went  to  ask  his  colonel  for  leave  of  absence  to  attend  his  sister’s 
wedding.  ‘AVhy,  but  I  thought  you  were  an  only  cliild?’  said  the  colonel, 
regarding  the  petitioner  with  some  suspicion.  ‘  Oh,  non,  mon  colonel,'  answered 
the  other  readily ;  ‘  noussommes  deux — un  gar(;on  et  une  fille ;  et  e’est  moi  qui  suis 
le  gar^on.’  ” 

“  And  a  very  sensible  soldier  too,  mademoiselle ;  I  don’t  at  all  resent  the  com¬ 
parison.  He  probably  knew  that  his  colonel  was  not  imaginative,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  looking  upon  him  as  a  soldier  who  was  to  be  bullied  through  a  certain 
amount  of  drill,  rather  than  a  lad  who  had  human  feelings  and  human  desires,  and 
he  took  the  liberty  of  reminding  the  suspicious  martinet  that  ‘  e’est  moi  qui  suis  le 
garejon.’  ” 

“  Rather  a  good  interpretation,  isn’t  it,  Nina?  On  the  strength  of  its  ingenuity 
you  shall  be  exempted.  Captain  Marsh,  from  any  further  efforts  to  do  the  agreeable 
all  the  rest  of  our  walk.  I  see  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  class  you  in  either  of 
the  categories  stigmatised,  and,  therefore,  I  will  atone  for  my  w'ant  of  discernment 
by  applauding  vehemently  every  future  remark  you  may  condescend  to  make. 
Whereupon  let  us  go  and  make  havoc  amongst  the  snowdrops.  Come, 
Katie.” 

Captain  Marsh  noted,  all  through  their  walk,  that  Gabrielle’s  light-hearted 
gaiety  depressed  rather  than  cheered  her  friend.  He  could  not  wonder  at  this,  for 
it  had  the  same  effect  upon  himself.  Often  enough,  too,  at  the  mess,  when  his 
brother  officers  were  in  outrageous  spirits,  Cyril  had  felt  quieted  by  the  very  excess 
of  their  mirth,  and  had  found  it  a  greater  effort  to  look  gay  than  to  look  grave. 
Nina  evidently  shared  his  peculiarity,  for  Gabrielle's  lively  sallies  only  met  with  a 
forced  smile,  until,  at  length,  piqued  and  astonished  at  the  gravity  of  both, 
Gabrielle  began  to  reproach  them  with  it  in  no  measured  terms. 

“  You’re  what  mamma  would  call  ‘  glums,’  both  of  you.  I  never  in  my  life 
saw  two  such  long,  dreary  faces  out  of  a  funeral  procession.  Captain  Marsh,  I 
have  occasionally  heard  you  throw  away  a  few  good  things  on  a  lady  audience, 
with  a  generosity  sufficiently  rare  in  your  sex.  If  you  could  only  hunt  up  the 
remnant  of  a  witticism,  or  the  ghost  of  a  bon-mof,  really  I  should  be  grateful.  As 
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for  you,  Nina,”  she  added,  her  tone  changing  to  one  of  piteous  caruestneea,  “  your 
gravity  is  very  uncomplimentary,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Here  am  1  so  happy 
because  everjrthing  is  made  right  between  us,  whilst  you - ” 

But  Nina  interrupted  her  by  on  expressive  gesture. 

Katie,  fancying  herself  unnoticed,  had  sunk  down  on  a  little  garden  seat,  and 
was  pressing  her  hand  tightly  against  her  aide.  Her  lips  were  blue,  and  her 
breathing  was  heavy.  She  seemed  to  be  nearly  fainting  with  fatigue.  But  one 
other  was  watching  her,  too — one  who  was  as  strong  as  tender — and  presently  he 
was  leaning  over  her,  and  speaking  in  his  gentlest  tone. 

“  Katie,  darling,  you  are  very  tired.” 

She  looked  up  at  CjTil  with  her  soft,  wistful  eyes. 

“  I  shall  carry  you  home — you  will  let  me?”  he  whispered  again. 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  the  soft,  sweet,  loving  smile  he  had  learnt  to  think  so 
very  beautiful  played  over  her  wan  lips.  Very  carefully  he  lifted  her  up  into  his 
arms,  and  bore  her  towards  the  house.  Gabrielle,  sobered  now  and  half-frightened, 
clung  to  Nina’s  arm,  who,  pale  and  grave,  but  perfectly  calm,  walked  behind 
Captain  Marsh,  never  moving  her  eyes  from  Katie's  face. 

As  they  neared  the  stables,  by  which  they  had  to  pass  in  order  to  reach  the  house, 
they  heard  the  loud,  shrill  voice  of  Dame  Oldum,  apparently  in  angry  dispute  with 
the  coachman,  who  was  heard  to  s.ay,  in  reply  to  some  remark  from  her — 

“  Nonsense !  go  along ;  you  don’t  want  Miss  Nina ;  she’s  out  a- walking,  and  you 
don’t  suppose  we’re  going  to  fetch  her  home  for  such  as  you.” 

“  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  she  knowed  I  was  a-standing  here  in  the  cold,  waiting 
for  her,  she’d  make  you  rue  it.” 

“  I  tell  you  what,  dame,  there’s  some  hereabouts  who  are  a  bit  afraid  of  you, 
because  your  tongue’s  seasoned  with  pepper  and  vinegar,  and  doesn’t  give  any  stint 
of  ill  words;  but  I’m  not  one  of  that  sort.  You  don’t  scare  me  easy.  What  I  ve 
got  to  say  I  say  to  people’s  faces,  and  don't  encourage  no  backbiting,  and  so  I’d 
rather  tell  you  than  tell  anybody  else  tliat  I  don’t  like  your  ’ticing  our  servants  up 
to  your  house  and  getting  all  the  news  out  of  ’em.  Mrs.  Trent  may  do  as  she  likes 
about  the  maids  a-going,  but  Jim  sliall  have  work  and  plenty  given  him  to  keep 
his  hands  busy  all  the  evening,  next  time  you  send  him  down  an  invite.” 

“  If  you'd  had  an  invite  yourself  you’d  Imve  been  more  civiller,”  said  Dame 
Oldum  loftily. 

“  I’d  scorn  to  go  to  your  little  pottering  place,  I  would  1”  answered  the  irate 
coachman.  “  I’ve  lived  in  good  fam'lies  all  my  time,  and  known  how  to  hold  up 
my  head  as  I  should  do,  and  I  aint  going  to  ’sociatc  with  my  hiufcriors  'cus  old 
age  is  coming  on.  I  know  what’s  due  to  myself  and  my  master  better  than  that.” 

“  I  wish  I  lukd  got  the  paying  of  your  doos,”  replied  the  old  woman  sharply  ; 
“  I  wouldn’t  keep  you  waiting.  I’ve  got  a  mine  I  c;m  work  when  I’m  in  want  of 
money.” 

Nina  had  grown  paler  and  paler  as  this  conversation  proceeded.  AV'hen  it  came 
to  a  pause  she  dropped  Gabrielle’s  arm  and  stepped  towards  the  yard,  telling  her 
friend  to  follow  Captain  Marsh  into  the  house.  But  Gabrielle,  who  was  like  an 
A{^  day,  alternate  tears  and  smiles,  having  seen  the  colour  return  gradually  into 
Katie’s  wan  little  face,  was  ready  to  be  gay  again,  and  vastly  relished  the  idea  of  an 
encounter  with  Dame  Oldum.  So  she  followed  Nina’s  steps,  instead  of  taking  the 
path  to  the  house. 
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The  old  woman  was  standing  close  to  the  stables.  Her  face  was  inflamed,  hw 
whole  air  insolent  and  defiant.  She  made  the  pretence  of  a  curtsej  when  she 
caught  sight  of  the  ladies,  and  opened  on  her  grievances  at  once. 

There !  he  talks  about  manners,”  she  said,  pointing  to  the  coachman,  who 
stood  grinning  in  the  background,  “  and  the  fam'lies  he’s  lived  in,  and  so  on,  and 
he  hasn’t  no  more  hides  of  Christian  behaviour  than  a  pig.  Here’s  a  poor  body, 
who’ll  turn  into  the  seventies  next  Michaelmas,  please  the  Lord,  left  to  stand  in 
the  cold  just  as  if  she’d  fur  growed  on  her  to  keep  her  warm  like  a  wild  animal, 
instead  of  only  being  behoven  for  a  covering  to  an  old  tattered  shawl.  That  isn’t 
manners,  nor  charity,  nor  nothing,  as  I  can  see,  and  1  haven’t  took  to  spectacles 
yet  for  the  want  of  eyesight.  But  that’s  always  the  way  vdth  them  underlings. 
You  get  a  eivil  word  of  the  master,  but  the  devil  of  anything  but  kicks  do  you  get 
out  of  his  man.  It’s  just  as  if  they  was  afraid  all  their  wages  ’n’d  be  given  away 
in  alms.  I  do  believe  they’d  drink  the  poor  soup  on  a  full  stomach  rather  than  we 
should  get  a  sup  of  it  on  an  empty  one.  I  wish  gentlefolks  sat  in  the  kitchen 
instead  of  the  parlour,  and  then  they’d  know  where  things  went  that’s  missing, 
and,  maybe,  the  poor  ’u’d  get  more,  and  the  sweethearts  less.  Now,  he  there - 

But  Nina  interrupted  her  impatiently. 

“  Well,  but,  dame,  what  are  you  come  for  now?  You  have  had  soup  every 
week,  I  know,  besides  coals  and  blankets  at  Christmas.” 

“  When  you  don’t  really  want  any  of  them,”  put  in  Gabrielle.  “  You  are 
better  off  than  any  one  in  the  parish,  to  my  certain  knowledge.  Ben  has  steady 
work  and  good  wages.” 

“  You  see,  miss,  with  no  disrespect,  you’re  a  furriner.  You  don’t  know  nothing 
about  the  substantials  English  folks  is  accustomed  to.  I’ve  heard  say  as  French 
people  live  upon  nothing,  and  have  a  crust  of  bread  to  look  at  for  dessert ;  but  I 
was  brought  up  different.  As  to  Ben,  he  isn’t  much  of  a  help  now :  most  of  his 
wages  goes  in  fairings  and  such  like  for  his  sweetheart.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  it,”  said  Gabrielle  decidedly. 

“Hush!”  whispered  Nina  in  French.  “Don’t  make  an  enemy  of  the  old 
woman ;  she  can  be  dangerous  if  she  likes.” 

“  What  harm  could  she  do  me  ?” 

“  She  might  injure  your  reputation.” 

“  And  that  wouldn’t  signify  much.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  many,  mamma 
says,  because  I  have  got  no  dot" 

“Oh,  but  in  any  case,  for  your  own  comfort’s  sake,  toy  and  preserve  your 
good  name.” 

Nina  spoke  feelingly,  but  Gabrielle  only  responded  by  a  slight  shrug  of  her 
graceful  shoulders.  Meanwhile,  Dame  Oldum,  who  had  been  watching  this  brief 
dialogue  with  great  suspicion,  because  it  was  carried  on  in  a  language  she  did  not 
understand,  broke  in  again. 

“  Rags  and  tatters  isn’t  comfortable  wear  in  cold  weather,  let  furrin  folks  say 
what  they  like.  I  want  a  warm  shawl  and  a  merriner  frock,  and  I  mean  to  have 
’em  somehow.” 

“  I  tell  you  what,  dame,”  said  Gabrielle  dauntlessly,  “  you  don’t  want  anything, 
and  if  I  were  Nina  I  wouldn’t  give  you  anything.” 

“  Miss  Nina  knows  what  she’s  about,  and  so  do  I,”  answered  the  old  woman, 
with  a  flash  of  menace  in  her  keen  eye.  “  H  any  third  party  gets  between  os  she’s 
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like  to  do  more  miachief  than  good.  Mauunoeelles  aiut  English,  and  they  don’t 
know  nothing  about  English  wants.” 

“  It’s  a  good  thing  for  you  they’re  not,”  retorted  Gabrielle  with  equal  asperity 
and  sharpness. 

“  1  aint  asked  you  for  nothing,”  said  Dame  Olduni,  sneering ;  1  don’t  go  to 

empty  cupboards  and  expect  good  cheer.” 

“  Yes,  dame,  we  are  poor,”  said  Gabrielle,  with  a  prouder  carriage  of  her  head, 
“  and  we  are  not  ashamed  of  it.  Our  cupboard  may  not  be  very  well  garnished, 
perhaps,  but  we  can  always  manage  to  hud  something  in  it  for  those  who  are 
really  in  need.  You  know  that,  Nina.” 

“Indeed  I  do;  but,  Gabrielle,  why  argue  with  Dame  Oldum?  You  do  not 
understand  each  other.  And,  dame,  mind,  1  cannot  have  you  rude  to  my  friend. 
Come  up  to-morrow  morning  and  I  will  see  you,  and  if  you  really  are  in  want  of 
what  you  say  you  shall  have  it.” 

Nina  turned  away  as  she  finished  speaking,  and  Gabrielle  followed  her.  Nina’s 
step  was  quick  and  imperious,  her  face  clouded,  aud  Gabrielle’s  remoustrances  were 
stayed  on  her  lips.  She  would  not  imperil  their  recent  good  understanding  by 
any  provocation,  and  yet  she  had  a  hard  struggle  not  to  reproach  Nina  for  her 
inconsistency,  and  remind  her  of  the  estimate  they  had  mutually  formed  of  Dame 
Oldum’s  character.  But  the  words  remained  prudently  unspoken,  and,  in  answer  to 
some  instinct  which  taught  her  Nina  would  desire  that  their  interview  with  Dame 
Oldum  should  be  ignored  before  the  others,  Gabrielle  kept  a  scrapulous  sUonce  on 
the  subject.  Fortunately,  she  had  suffered  too  much  by  her  foi'iuer  suspicions  to 
allow  them  to  be  easily  renewed,  and,  therefore,  if  she  had  had  her  doubts 
momentarily  restored  by  Nina’s  conduct  that  day,  she  soon  dismissed  them,  and 
managed  to  replace  her  old  love  and  trust  in  her  friend,  only  this  time,  it  must  bo 
owned,  they  were  composed  of  somewhat  patched-up  materials,  and  did  not 
promise  to  bear  any  very  severe  strain  upon  their  force  and  endurance. 

CHAPTER  X. 

A  BIT  OF  A  RADICAL. 

It  being  a  fine  morning,  and  no  other  occupation  likely  to  prove  more  agreeable 
suggesting  itself.  Lord  Gillingham  had  hobbled  over  to  Beechwood  to  have  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Marsh,  meaning  to  speak  frankly  as  to  his  views  regarding 
Nina. 

The  earl  had  a  grand  notion  of  his  advantages  as  a  British  peer,  and  considered 
himself  irresistible  from  other  and  independent  causes  a ^  well.  A  vague  distrust 
of  Nina’s  sentiments  in  his  behalf  had  occasionally  visited  him,  but  Lord  Gillingham 
had  attributed  her  coklnees  principaUy  to  modesty,  aud  owned  to  a  settlod 
conviction  that,  should  he  come  forward  with  serious  jjropoeaht,  both  she  aud  her 
father,  if  not  Mrs.  Marsh,  would  gratefully  fall  in  with  his  views. 

The  earl  had  specially  sought  this  interview  with  his  neighbour,  thinking  that 
the  busincsB  part  of  his  proposal  would  be  better  settled  between  tlkemselves,  with  an 
after  reference  to  Nina’s  wishes  on  the  point.  Perhaps,  too,  in  his  secret  soul,  he 
did  not  relish  seeking  his  answer  from  those  lips  which,  although  so  beautiful,  he 
had  never  known  in  their  softness  and  grace. 

But  there  was  something  in  the  confidence  displayed  by  Lord  Gillingham  which 
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somewhat  galled  Mr.  Marsh.  He  felt  that,  with  his  beautiful  daughter  to  give 
away,  he  was  the  equal  of  the  highest  for  the  nonce.  Mr.  Marsh  could  always 
keep  his  temper  under  control,  but  those  who  knew  him  well  understood  that  when 
he  spoke  with  studied  care  he  was  by  no  manner  of  means  in  bis  beet  mood. 

But  Lord  Gillingham  did  not  know  him  very  well;  and  when,  therefore, 
Mr.  Marsh,  after  patiently  listening  to  all  he  had  to  say,  began  to  speak  himself  in 
a  perfectly  calm,  measured  tone,  his  lordship  augured  therefrom  a  speedy  success  to 
his  suit. 

Your  lordship  is  doing  me  an  honour,”  said  Mr.  iMarsh,  “  which,  as  a  simple 
country  sejuire,  I  have,  I  dare  say,  no  right  to  expect ;  but  I  always  determined 
that,  when  the  time  came  that  my  daughters  should  be  asked  in  marriage,  1  would 
entirely  put  aside  my  authority,  to  afford  them  complete  freedom  of  choice.  I 
think  very  seriously  of  such  a  step,  and  could  not  tolerate  that  cither  of  them 
shoidd  look  at  it  in  a  less  grave  light  than  myself.” 

“  Then  you  authorise  me  to  speak  to  Miss  Nina  hei'self  ?” 

“  You  may  if  you  like,  of  course ;  but  I  give  you  notice  that  I  cannot  in  any 
way  support  your  wishes.  As  from  man  to  man,  I  consider  it  right  to  tell  you 
candidly  that  your  mode  of  life  for  some  time  past  does  not  appear  to  me  to  offer  a 
very  good  guarantee  for  the  happiness  of  any  woman  who  might  become  your 
wife.” 

“A  few  youthful  indiscretions,”  muttered  the  earl,  liaving  the  grace  to  look 
confused. 

“  Pardon  me,  my  lord ;  I  am  a  man  of  the  world,  and  therefore  too  apt, 
perhaps,  to  make  allowances  for  the  follies  and  indiscretions  of  youth ;  but  I  cannot 
exactly  place  yours  in  tliat  category,  considering  tliat  they  have  been  persevered  in 
from  that  time  to  this.  I  have  no  right  to  inquire  too  minutely  into  any  man’s 
past,  but  his  present  is  my  affair  when  he  wishes  my  daughter  for  his  wife.” 

“  I  don’t  pretend  to  be  a  saint,”  rejJied  the  earl,  fumbling  with  his  w.atch- 
chain.  “  No  one  can  accuse  me  of  playing  the  hypocrite ;  but,  of  course,  when  I 
ask  a  young  lady  of  Miss  Marsh’s  birth  and  breeding  to  enter  my  home  it  is  with 
the  intention  of  purging  it  for  her  receiition,  and  making  her  position  in  every  way 
respectable  and  plea.sant." 

I  am  an  old  man,  my  lord,  and  have  seen  a  great  many  reformations  of  this 
sort  in  my  time,  but  few  that  lasted  a  year.” 

The  earl  bit  his  lip.  It  was  evidently  with  great  effort  that  he  kept  his  rage 
within  bounds. 

“  Then  I  suppose  you  expect  a  second  St.  Anthony,  at  least,  for  Miss  Marsh  ?” 
he  said  roughly. 

I  am  not  so  difficult  to  please  as  you  imagine,”  replied  Mr.  Marsh,  with 
unabated  calmness ;  “  I  could  dispense  with  a  good  deal  in  some  respects  to  have 
what  I  wanted  in  others.  Certainly  I  should  far  rather  my  daughter  married  a 
gentleman— one  who  had  a  good  old  cLiim  to  the  title — but,  at  the  same  time,  if  she 
should  chance  to  pick  upon  a  man  who  had  no  birth,  but  was  well-educated,  and 
comported  himself  in  a  manner  which  would  insure  his  retaining  her  affection  and 
respect,  I  would  not  refuse  my  consent.  We  are  very  apt  in  England  to  forget 
t'irtus  optima  nobililas.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  of  necessity  respect  a  good 
coat :  I  must  know  first  of  all  what  it  covers ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  if  my 
principle  were  more  in  vogue — if  plain  efficiency,,  instead  of  titled  self-sufficiency, 
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were  the  condition  of  preferment — we  should  have  none  of  those  grave  errors  which 
occasionally  mar  the  workings  of  Chiurch  and  State.” 

“  Ah,  you’re  a  bit  of  a  Radical,  I  see !” 

“  No,  I  am  wholly  a  Conservative,”  answered  Mr.  Marsh,  with  one  of  his  quiet 
smiles ;  but  my  special  motto  is,  ‘  The  right  man  in  the  right  place.’  ” 

“  And  you  mean  me  to  infer  that  I  should  not  be  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place  as  Miss  Marsh's  husband?” 

“  I  leave  tliat  to  my  daughter  to  decide ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  still  persevere  in 
your  suit.” 

“  Certainly  I  do.” 

“  Very  well ;  then  the  matter  is  beyond  my  jurisdiction,”  said  Mr.  Marsh. 

All  right !”  exclaimed  his  lordship,  rising,  and  offering  his  liand,  which 
Mr.  Marsh  pressed  as  lighUy  as  he  could.  The  matter  is  so  far  settled,  then.  1 
wish  you  good  morning.” 

But,  instead  of  joining  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  as  might  have  been 
expected  imder  the  eircumstances,  he  mounted  his  horse,  which  a  groom  had  been 
ordered  to  bring  round  to  Beechwood  in  half-an-hour,  and  rode  straight  homo. 

After  bis  visitor  was  gone  Mr.  Marsh  gave  his  entire  attention  to  some  accounts, 
until  his  nephew  came  in  to  remind  him  that  they  had  settled  to  walk  over  to  one 
of  his  farms  before  luncheon.  Mr.  Marsh  pushed  aside  his  papers,  and  got  up  at 
once ;  but  Cyril  noticed  that  his  manner  was  not  so  free  and  pleasant  as  usual. 
Presently  the  cause  of  his  trouble  came  out. 

Lord  Gillingham  has  been  here  to-day,”  he  said. 

“  Indeed !”  answered  Cyril,  without  showing  much  curiosity  to  learn  his 
errand. 

“  He  came  about  Nina.” 

Cyril  was  all  attention  now. 

“About  Nina?”  he  repeated. 

“  Yes ;  he  made  a  proposal  for  her  liand.” 

“He?  Lord  Gillingham ?”  almost  gasped  Cyril. 

“  You  can  hardly  be  more  surprised  than  1  was,”  said  Mr.  Marsli,  mistaking 
his  nephew’s  trouble  for  astonishment.  “  There  seemed  no  reason  to  expect  such 
an  offer.” 

“  But  my  cousin  did  not  accept  him?” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  she  may  do ;  she  has  not  been  consulted  yet.” 

“  No  ?  How  was  that  ?” 

“  1  gave  him  permission  to  use  his  influence  with  her,”  answered  Mr.  Marsh 
cheerily,  “  because  I  felt  sure  that  Nina  had  too  much  good  sense  to  be  dazzled  by 
a  coronet  when  worn  by  such  a  man.  I  have  had  hopes,  too,  for  some  time  past, 
that  other  arrangements  were  likely  to  be  made.  Indeed,  I  may  as  well  speak 
frankly  at  once.  There  is  no  one  in  the  world  to  whom  I  would  rather  give  a 
daughter  of  mine  than  to  Cyril  Marsh,  although  I  should  not  say  this  much  were 
I  not  sure  that  Cyril  Marsh  wanted  a  daughter  of  mine.” 

“  I’m  afraid,  then,  I  must  wait  for  Katie,  for  Nina  will  have  none  of  me,” 
replied  Cyril,  with  a  faint  attempt  at  a  smile. 

Mr.  Marsh  paused  in  his  walk,  and  his  face  clouded  over. 

“  She  has  refused  you  f’  he  inquired,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment  which  was 
the  best  kind  of  flattery. 
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“  No,”  said  CTril,  “  she  will  not  let  me  come  near  enough  to  be  denied.” 

“  1  thought  she  had  more  sense.  I  am  veiy  sorry  for  her,  that  is  all,”  said 
Mr.  Marsh,  and  he  walked  on  again  more  sharply  than  before.  “  Ah,  well,”  he  added 
{•r^utly,  if  one  is  to  grieve  over  all  a  woman’s  fancies  one  will  have  enoogh  to 
do.  Come  along  and  look  at  the  bullocks.” 

And  here  the  conversation  dropped ;  but  Mr.  Marsh  was  colder  and  graver  to 
Nina  that  evening  than  he  had  been  since  her  attack  of  brain  fever. 

Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Marsh  mentioned  nothing  of  Lord  Gillingham’s  visit  or  its 
njotive  either  to  his  wife  or  Nina.  The  duty  of  enlightening  Nina  as  to  the  honour 
intended  her  therefore  fell  upon  Captain  Marsh.  But,  somehow,  tliis  evening  he 
could  not  tell  her ;  he  had  got  into  the  habit  of  keeping  every  happy  hour  he  could 
get  free  of  disagreeables,  and  consequently  he  put  this  question  aside  for  future 
discussion. 

He  had  secured  the  place  he  best  loved — namely,  by  Nina’s  side — for  there  were 
no  strangers  this  evening,  only  Gabrielle  de  Pene,  who  had  been  induced  to  stay 
the  night,  and  was  in  her  wildest  spirits  from  the  novelty  of  the  event. 

Even  Mr.  Marsh,  who,  like  a  true  John  Bull,  disliked  foreigners,  and,  beudes, 
considered  lively  women  unfemiuine  and  vulgar,  found  himself  laughing  with 
Gabrielle  in  the  very  face  of  a  grave  didactic  leader  in  the  Titnet.  She  was 
giving  a  ludicrous  description  of  her  interview  with  a  little  village  protege 
of  hers. 

“  I  had  been  giving  him  some  good  moral  lessons — really  good,  you  know — 
and,  fancying  they  must  have  taken  deep  root,  I  ventured  to  inquire  what  his 
notion  of  perfect  happiness  would  be,  expecting,  of  course,  an  answer  of  equal  piety 
and  sagacity.  Just  imagine  his  reply — ‘  Two  jolly  good  meals  a  day,  and  plenty  of 
nuts  to  crack  between  times.’  Ah  I  you  may  laugh  at  his  answer.  Captain  Marsh, 
but  I  can  assure  you  it  has  had  a  serious  effect  upon  me.  It  has  destroyed  all  my 
faith  in  hiunan  nature — ^that  and  the  schoolmaster’s  privately  begging  me  to  abstain 
from  visiting  the  school,  because  the  children’s  parents  were  afraid  I  should  teach 
them  to  worship  idols.  You  see  the  effect  of  prejudice.  Here  am  I,  a  Protestant, 
and,  although  the  child  of  French  parents,  reared  and  educated  on  English  ac^,  and 
yet  I  am  not  to  be  allowed  to  enter  a  village  schoolroom  for  fear  I  should  corrupt 
the  young  ideal  You  know  Tommy  Bills,  don’t  you?  that  incorrigible  little 
sinner  who  has  lamed  all  the  ducks  and  chickens  for  four  miles  round.  I  caught 
him  one  day  with  his  sister’s  doll  elevated  on  a  huge  stick,  and  he  was  carrying  it 
round  the  village  in  triumph,  assuring  every  one  whom  he  chanced  to  meet  that  it 
was  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  French  madam  and  her  daughter  worshipped  in  their 
own  country.  You’d  better  take  care  of  Tommy,  he’s  such  a  genius  I  If  he  doesn’t 
ignite  the  Thames  with  some  new  discovery  of  his,  he’ll  turn  chartist  and  iconoclast, 
and  destroy  our  pump-handles  because  they  are  fashioned  after  the  similitude  of 
the  tail  of  a  calf  that  eateth  hay.  You  can  do  as  you  like,  of  course,  but  1  shall 
leave  the  village  directly  Tommy  grows  up.” 

“  But,  my  dear  Gabrielle,”  said  Mrs.  Marsh,  who  always  took  everything  aa 
$erieuxy  “  they  must  know  that  you  are  of  the  same  religion  as  themselves  from 
your  going  to  church  every  Simday.” 

“  Dear  Mrs.  Marsh,  we  don’t  expect  logic  from  labourers ;  to  draw  an  inference 
of  that  complicated  nature  would  put  such  a  strain  upon  their  brain  machinery 
that  it  would  be  out  of  repair  for  a  whole  week  afterward.” 
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1  don’t  know  about  that ;  I  should  think  Mis.  Oldum’i  brain  could  draw  a 
great  many  inferences  without  over-latigue,”  said  Captain  Marsh. 

Ah,  but  Dame  Oldum’s  a  wonder.  She’d  be  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  age 
if  cunning  took  the  place  of  cultivation.” 

But  as  it  docs  not,  she  is,  meanwhile,  nothing  but  a  dangerous,  designing  old 
woman,  whom,  1  am  sorry  to  see,  you  and  my  cousin  patronise.” 

“1  don’t  I”  said  Gabrielle  sharply.  Then  she  suddenly  paused,  and  turned 
roimd  to  Nina  with  an  anxious  look  of  self- vindication. 

“  She  is  old  and  desolate,”  murmured  Nina,  with  a  glance  of  appeal  at  Captain 
Marsh. 

“  That  is  a  plea  I  rarely  deny,”  he  answered  with  increased  gravity,  “  but  I 
doubt  its  applicability  to  Dame  Oldum.  Her  son  lives  with  h^,  they  tell  me  that 
she  has  saved  money,  and  I  know  her  to  be  the  most  inveterate  scandal-monger  in 
all  Beechwood.” 

Nina  bent  low  over  her  work,  and  said  no  more ;  but  ha:  silence  did  not  look 
much  like  conviction.  Cyril  divined  that  Dame  Oldum  was  preying  on  his  cousin’s 
allowance,  and  saw  in  this  fact  an  explanation  of  her  simple  momming  attire.  But 
why?  What  possible  hold  could  she  have  upon  Nina?  He  determined  to  know, 
if  merely  for  her  protection.  He  formed  the  resolve  of  visiting  Dame  Oldum,  and 
giving  her  to  understand  that  Nina  had  a  powerful  ally,  who  would  not  permit 
her  to  be  trifled  with  for  any  sordid  ends  she — Dame  Oldum — might  have  in  view. 
He  suspected  that  Nina  would  not  thank  him  for  his  interference,  but  he  would 
tell  her  of  his  intention  before  he  put  it  into  execution,  and  then  if  she  objected  she 
must  be  treated  as  a  child  who  was  incapable  of  understanding  her  own  interests, 
and  be  served  in  spite  of  herself.  Some  day  she  would  thank  him,  if  not  now,  and 
he  would  patiently  wait  for  that  day,  fully  rewarded  beforehand  by  seeing  her 
happy  and  free  once  more. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

UR.  BABDSRT  MARKS  A  DISCOVRRT. 

What  a  thundering  ass  you  are.  Bill  I” 

This  polite  remark  was  made  to  William  Staines,  clerk  to  Mr.  Barbw/,  ■oUcitor, 
by  James  Underwood,  ditto. 

William  looked  up  astonished,  as  most  of  us  would  at  such  an  unproToked 
attack.  But  his  first  instinct  was  naturally  for  retaliation. 

‘‘You’re  another!”  he  said;  and  then,  bis  sense  of  justice  satisfied  bj  the 
fairness  of  the  retort,  he  quietly  resumed  his  work. 

“  Well,  but.  Bill,  don’t  you  know  what’s  up?” 

“  How  should  1?”  answered  Bill  resentfully.  “You  didn’t  tell  me  anything, 
except  that  1  was  a  thundering  ass.” 

“  And  that  isn’t  news ;  but  1  can  tell  you  amne  news,  if  you  like.” 

“  Out  with  it,  then !” 

“You’ll  have  Old  Bobbery  about  your  ears  if  you  don’t  stir  your  stumps. 
There’s  a  sight  of  work  to  be  done.  This  deed  will  have  to  be  finished  by  poet 
time,  and  there’s  that  will  to  be  drawn,  besides  two  leases,  and  a  writ  to  make 
out  for  old  Wilson  presently  when  he  calls.  Young  Larkyns  has  got  into  a 
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scrape  again,  they  toll  me ;  and  his  father  says  he  shall  go  to  prison  before  he’ll 
fork  out,  for  he's  done  it  twice  too  often  already.” 

Well,  I  couldn't  be  expected  to  guess  all  this  if  1  wasn’t  told,”  said  Bill  in  a 
surly  tone. 

“  I  wasn’t  told  about  it  officially,  stoopid  1” 

This  epithet,  independently  of  its  opprobriousness,  was  a  great  blow  to  Williaui 
Staines,  who  had  just  begun  to  take  pleasure  in  his  own  sagacity.  He  was  about 
to  improve  upon  it  in  his  retort,  when  “  Old  Bobbery,”  as  they  irreverently  termed 
their  employer,  entered  the  room. 

“  Now  then,”  said  he  roughly,  “  do  your  work  first,  and  quarrel  afterwards.” 

“  We  can  do  our  work  and  quarrel  too,”  answered  James  Underwood  daunt- 
lessly.  “  There’s  no  reason  why  we  shouldn’t  have  our  little  pleasures  as  well  as 
our  elders.” 

“  I  tell  you  what,  my  lad,  your  tongue  will  get  you  into  trouble  some  of  these 
days,  if  you  don’t  watch  it!”  and  JSlr.  Barbary  shook  his  head  admonishingly 
towards  the  desk,  and  returned  to  his  own  room. 

A  wonderfully  keen  little  man  was  John  Barbary.  Step  by  step  he  had 
worked  his  way  up  the  ladder  of  fortune,  and  now  that  he  had  reached  the  top  he 
could  afford  to  smile  at  the  steepness  of  the  ascent.  His  lines  had  not  fallen  in 
pleasant  places  as  a  youth.  His  mother  had  been  a  shrew,  and  his  father  a 
drunkard.  Often  enough  had  the  boy  known  what  it  was  to  go  for  a  week 
together  without  bread,  his  sole  meal  in  the  day  a  mess  of  turnips  and  potatoes. 
But  luck  favoured  him,  and  favoured  him  early.  Passing  along  a  by-street  in 
Great  Malston  when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old,  lovingly  fingering  two  stray 
marbles  he  had  happened  to  pick  up,  John  Barbary  came  upon  Mr.  Jones,  a 
solicitor  of  long  practice  in  his  native  town.  This  gentleman  was  just  stepping 
out  of  his  office,  and  held  a  bundle  of  deeds  in  his  hand,  which  he  seemed  to  be 
sorting  as  he  went  along.  The  lad  watched  him,  simply  because  he  had  nothing  else  to 
do,  and  presently  he  saw  a  light  paper  drop  from  the  bimch  and  flutter  to  the  ground. 
John  stepped  forward  with  alacrity,  picked  it  up,  and  restored  it  to  its  owner. 

“Dear  me!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Jones,  examining  it  critically  through  his  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles,  “  where  did  you  find  this  twenty-pound  note  V” 

“  It  dropped  out  of  your  papers,  sir and  John,  who  had  never  seen  money  in 
this  form  before,  blamed  the  ignorance  which  had  alone  caused  his  honesty. 

“  Why  didn’t  you  keep  it,  lad,  eh  ?”  said  the  stem  old  lawyer,  wheeling  sharply 
about,  and  casting  a  searching  glance  into  the  boy’s  face. 

“  Keep  it,  sir !”  answered  John,  assuming  a  tone  of  virtuous  indignation ;  “  it 
wasn’t  mine.” 

For  John  Barbary,  who  had  no  particular  bias  towards  dishonesty,  and  was  quite 
willing  to  be  upright  if  uprightness  could  be  made  convenient  and  profitable, 
thought  it  advisable  to  act  up  to  the  character  he  had  involuntarily  assumed.  With 
I  eyes  modestly  downcast,  he  awaited  the  result  of  Mr.  Jones’s  scrutiny, 

f  “  Come,  httle  lad,”  said  the  old  lawyer  kindly,  his  survey  over,  “  I  should  be  glad 

f  to  do  you  a  service  in  return  for  your  honesty.  What  shall  it  be  ?” 

I  “  If  I  could  be  put  in  the  way  of  doing  some  work,  sir,  I  shouldn’t  want 

^  anything  else,”  replied  John  Barbary,  who  saw  how  fatally  and  surely  idleness  and 

p  bare  cupboards  went  hand  in  hand,  and  thought  that  work  and  full  meals  must  be 

I  a  better  combination,  after  all. 
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“  Very  well,”  said  Mr.  Jones,  evidently  pleased  with  the  answer.  “  I  know 
you — you  are  Barbary’s  son,  of  Jew-street ;  but  I’ll  give  you  a  chance.  I  want 
an  errand-boy.  Come  down  to-morrow  morning,  at  nine  o’clock,  on  a  week’s 
trial,  and  if  you  suit  me  I’ll  keep  you  on,  and  possibly  make  something  better  of 
you  in  the  end.” 

“  Shall  I  get  anytliing  for  it,  sir?”  asked  John,  imwilling  to  secure  himself  an 
increase  of  labour  without  proportionate  advantages  in  other  respects. 

“  Never  you  mind  about  that :  I’ll  see  you  don’t  starve.” 

And  Mr.  Jones  nodded  enconragiugly,  and  went  his  way. 

This  accident  was  the  foundation  of  John  Barbary’s  fortune.  From  errand- 
boy  he  became  under-clerk,  then  head-clerk,  after  this  a  junior  partner  in  the 
business ;  and  finally,  when  hir.  Jones  retired,  he  had  the  field  to  himself,  and 
sowed  it  with  gold  instead  of  grain.  Now  he  was  a  highly-prospcrous  man,  to 
whom  people  looked  up  with  reference  to  his  wealth,  and  not  his  size,  for,  as  we 
liave  before  asserted,  hlr.  Barbary  was  by  no  means  a  giant,  lie  was  now  verging 
on  fifty,  but  looked  considerably  younger.  His  hair  was  of  that  light  sandy  colour 
which  is  very  late  in  turning  grey  ;  and  he  had  an  active,  nimble  way  about  him 
which  gave  him  quite  a  youthful  appearance  when  he  walked.  His  forehead  was 
low  and  prominent,  the  brows  overhanging  the  eyes,  which  were  small  and  keen, 
of  no  defined  coloiu',  and  yet  imparting  a  decided  expression  of  astuteness  to  his 
physiognomy.  Tlie  mouth  was  coarse ;  the  lips  those  of  a  man  who  loved  good 
living,  and  was  more  sensible  than  sensitive ;  but  nevertheless  it  was  a  reticent 
mouth — one  not  given  to  indiscreet  confidences.  A  certain  benign  glow  of  colour 
on  each  of  Mr.  Barbary’s  high  cheek-bones  gave  you  the  idea  that  an  empty 
cupboard  was  still  his  abomination,  and  that  a  glass  of  wine  after  dinner  was  not  a 
luxury  he  had  taught  himself  to  despise.  Perhaps  if  we  said  a  bottle  it  might  be 
nearer  the  mark,  for  we  know  that  people  who  are  partial  to  highly-seasoned 
dishes  suffer  a  good  deal  from  thirst  in  consequence.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr. 
Barbary,  having  neither  wife  nor  child,  had  no  motive  for  stint,  and  had  certainly 
earned  his  little  indulgences  by  patient  labour. 

When  Mr.  Barbary  had  quitted  the  office,  and  retired  again  into  his  own  private 
room,  the  two  clerks  began  to  work  with  a  diligence  which  would  have  been  praise¬ 
worthy  if  it  had  only  been  persistent.  But  in  ten  minutes  their  pens  had  slackened 
speed,  and  their  eyes  were  wandering. 

“Bill,”  said  the  elder  thoughtfully,  “what  a  thundering  long  will  this  seems! 
AVhy,  if  I’d  fifty  wives  and  two  hundred  children,  I  could  leave  them  all  I’d  got  in 
less  time  than  that.” 

“  And  so  could  I,”  answered  Bill,  who  had  SOL  a  year,  and  nothing  found. 

“  Ours  must  be  a  rotten  constitution,”  pursued  James  still  more  thoughtfully, 
“  when  you  think  that  one  can’t  tie  up  a  house  even  for  five  years  without  a  whole 
parchment  full  of  palaver.  But  I  tell  you  what,”  he  added,  after  a  pause,  “ours 
is  a  fine  profession,  too.  We’re  like  parsons  when  they  get  into  the  pulpit — we 
can  say  what  we  like  without  anybody’s  contradicting  us.” 

“  I’d  rather  have  a  good  tuck-out  than  a  good  talk,  any  day,”  answered  Bill, 
who  was  lamentably  deficient  in  sentiment.  “  I  wish  father  had  apprenticed  me 
to  a  pastrycook.  I  should  like  to  have  had  the  polishing  off  of  all  the  stale  tiirts ! 
Just  you  think  of  having  all  Saturday’s  leavings  for  Sunday’s  dinner !  I’d  take 
care  everything  wasn’t  sold  out  that  day !  I’d  turn  the  tarts  over  so  as  to  make 
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people  think  there  waan't  auj  jam  inaide,  and  then  ve  shouldn't  hare  more 
cuatomers  than  we  knew  what  to  do  with.” 

‘*And  Buppoae  you  were - ”  began  Jamas  Underwood,  when  the  door 

opened  in  a  sharp,  imperious  fashion,  and  Lord  Gillingham  entered  the  office. 

It  is  mean  and  pitiful — it  is  even  disgusting — to  see  how  Englishmen  worship 
rank.  These  two  poor  clerka,  mongrel-bred  up  to  the  very  roots  of  their  hair,  and 
humbly  cogniaant  of  the  aaiue,  bowed  and  cringed  before  this  lying,  drunken  peer 
as  if  he  were  a  god  instead  of  a  lord.  James  Underwood,  whose  audacity  held 
good  under  ordinary  circumstances,  was  now  breathless  with  awe ;  and  Bill  rose  from 
his  visionary  feast  like  a  slave  who  is  caught  regaling  himself  at  his  master's  table. 

Is  Mr.  Barbary  in?”  said  the  earl,  in  his  sharp,  haughty  manner. 

Yes,  my  lord,”  murmured  James,  growing  pale  with  deference.  Shall  1  tell 
him  that  your  lordship  wants  him  ?” 

“  No,  I'll  do  that  myself,”  answered  Lord  Gillingham ;  and,  without  deigning 
to  glance  at  his  informer,  he  walked  straight  into  Mr.  Barbary’s  room. 

Mr.  Barbary  was  almost  as  much  overcome  with  his  presence  as  the  two  clerks. 
He  had  never  before  had  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  his  patron.  Occasionally  he 
had  been  sent  for  to  Rendlesham  Court,  but  at  these  times  his  interview  had 
ostensibly  been  with  the  steward,  and  his  lordship  had  merely  strolled  carelessly  in 
towards  the  last  to  be  satisfied  upon  some  point  of  law  or  question  of  favour. 
Mr.  Barbory  had  never  expected  to  see  the  day  when  Lord  Gillingham  should  enter 
his  private  room  unannounced,  and  he  could  not  quite  get  over  the  novelty  of  the 
event.  He  handed  his  lordship  the  padded  chair  in  which  he  was  wont  to  luxuriate 
himself,  and  stood  by  the  table,  modestly  awaiting  information  as  to  the  reasons  of 
the  distinguished  honour  conferred  on  him. 

Sit  down.  Barbary,  sit  down,”  said  the  earl  in  a  conciliatory  time,  and  Barbary 
obeyed,  mutely  grateful  for  the  condescension.  Tve  something  here  I  want  you 
to  examine  for  me,”  added  his  lordship  presently,  and  he  rummaged  in  the  pocket 
of  his  great-coat  and  brought  out  a  folded  paper,  which  he  handed  to  the  lawyer. 

“  Ah  I  a  certificate  of  death,”  commented  Barbary,  getting  more  at  his  ease  now 
that  professional  matters  were  introduced. 

“Look  at  it  carefully.  Does  it  strike  you  as  being  a  genuine  document?” 
inquired  the  earl. 

“  Perfectly  so,  my  lord.  I  should  say  it  was  a  mere  c<^y  of  the  registw.” 

“  And  there  is  nothing  informal  or  suspicious  about  it?” 

“Nothing  whatever,  my  lord.  Still,  if  your  lordship  should  entertain  any 
doubt  upon  the  point,  the  best  way  would  be  to  go  to  Woodruff,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  consult  the  register." 

“  It  seems  hardly  worth  while,”  said  the  earl  musingly.  “  I  suppose  it  is  all 
right.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  about  it,  my  lord — ^but  stop !”  and  Mr.  Barbary  gave  another 
keen  glance  at  the  certificate  in  his  hand,  then  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  favoured 
it  with  a  critical  and  lengthy  examination. 

“  Well  ?”  said  the  earl  impatiently. 

“  I  should  say  that  the  certificate  itself  was  genuine,  but  that  the  date  had  been 
altered.” 

Lord  Gillingham  rose  eagerly  horn  his  seat,  and  came  and  bent  over  the  paper 
in  his  turn. 
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Look,  my  lord — if  you  will  pardon  tho  liberty  1  tAke  in  begging  you  to  put 
on  my  glaaaea— do  you  see  that  the  date  of  Mrs.  St.  Gcco'ge's  death  is  put  down  os 
the  11th  ?  but  my  impression  is  that  the  figure  given  was  originally  a  1.” 

**  And  what  makes  you  think  that  ?” 

“  If  your  lordship  will  be  obliging  enough  to  take  the  trouble,  you  will  perceive 
that  not  only  was  there  insuiiicient  space  for  two  figures,  but  that  they  differ  con* 
siderably  in  formation.  The  first,  for  instance,  is  made  with  a  natural  flourish, 
but  the  second  was  originally  a  mere  straight  line,  and  the  flourish  was  an  after¬ 
thought,  added  to  make  the  imitation  of  the  other  more  complete.” 

n  What  brings  you  to  tliiit  conclusion  ?” 

I  have  other  reasons,  my  lord,  besides  those  I  have  just  specified.  The  flourish 
in  the  second  does  not  join  the  figure  itself,  and  was  evidently  supplied  several 
days  later  by  the  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  ink,  as  well  as  by  the  way  in  which 
it  is  formed,  being  thicker  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  as  if  by  a  downward 
stroke  rattier  than  by  a  natural  movement  of  the  pen,  as  would  happen  with  a 
person  who  was  in  the  liabit  of  writing  the  figure  1  with  a  flourish.” 

“  Very  well.” 

o  And  you  may  distinctly  iwroeive  that  the  figures  are  crowded,  the  space  being 
barely  large  enough  for  one.  Besides  that,  it  is  plain  to  me  that  black  ink  was 
used  in  the  first  case,  and  what  we  call  blue-black  in  the  second.” 

“  The  clergyman  might  possibly  have  bungled  the  date,”  said  the  earl 
reflectively. 

He  might,  but  it  is  hardly  probable,  as  he  would  copy  verbatim  from  the  register 
before  him.  Besides  having  no  motive  for  concealment,  he  would,  from  the  force 
of  habit,  write  both  figures  in  the  same  way.” 

There  is  something  in  that.” 

“  Then,  too,  my  lord,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  he  should  have  two  bottles  of 
different  kinds  of  ink  at  his  side.” 

Still,  in  writing,  some  letters  would  be  paler  than  others.” 

“  But  not  of  a  different  tinge,  my  lord.” 

“  I  see  what  you  mean,  but  I  can’t  understand  what  motive  there  could  be  for 
altering  the  date.” 

“Neither  can  I,  my  lord ;  therefore  I  simply  confine  myself  to  stating  the  fact 
without  comment.  If  it  was  done,  it  must  have  been  with  a  motive,  because  people 
do  not  commit  forgery  for  nothing,  more  especially  a  gentleman  of  Colonel 
St.  George’s  position,  who  has  so  much  at  stake.” 

“  Who  told  you  that  I  suspected  Colonel  St.  George  ?”  said  the  earl  sharply  and 
haughtily. 

“  I  presumed  so,  my  lord,”  answered  the  lawyer,  in  a  tone  of  humble  depre¬ 
cation.  “  I  should  be  deeply  grieved  to  cast  any  imputation  upon  a  member  of 
your  lordship's  distinguished  family.” 

“  Mind  me  here,”  replied  the  earl  brutally ;  “  I’ll  pay  you  off  if  you  da  You 
may  think  that  you’re  safely  over  the  stile,  and  can  do  pretty  well  as  you  like,  but 
I’ll  manage  to  show  you  you’re  mistaken  if  a  single  word  of  this  business  gets 
beyond  your  room.” 

“  My  lord,  if  1  had  not  been  gifted  with  professional  discretion  I  should  not 
have  been  trusted  as  I  have  been.” 

“  Oh,  I  know  you  well,  you  lawyers ;  you’ll  hold  your  tongue  if  you  can  get 
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anything  by  it,  but  if  you  can’t,  then  you  grow  dangerous.  Now,  I’ll  just  tell  you 
what — Sir  Barnard  Symes  is  under  my  thumb ;  he’d  as  soon  think  of  flying  as  of 
giving  his  daughter  to  any  one  I  didn’t  approve.  Do  you  understand  ?” 

My  lord,  I  assure  you  these  threats  are  quite  unneeded ;  my  honour  and 
my  interest  would  both  keep  me  silent.” 

And  Mr.  Barbary  blushed  as  he  spoke,  for  Margaret  Symes,  with  her  broad 
shoulders  and  highly-coloured  cheeks,  had  seemed  to  him  as  much  of  an  angel  as 
any  woman  could  be.  Not  only  this,  but  to  become  the  son-in-law  of  a  baronet 
had  always  been  Mr.  Barbary’s  pet  ambition,  and  the  tempting  cup  seemed  near 
his  lips.  Margaret  was  coy,  but  not  indifferent.  She  had  been  setting  her  cap  at 
people  until  the  cap  had  worn  out,  and  her  patience  too.  All  this  trying  and 
waiting  had  become  dreary  work,  and  the  unceitainty  of  future  success  harassed 
her  beyond  measure.  She  was  close  upon  thirty-four  now,  and,  although  she  had 
thought  to  look  higher  than  John  Barbary,  she  had  gradually  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  merited  encouragement,  and  consequently  she  had  given  him 
encouragement.  Her  father  and  mother,  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  had  grown  quite 
as  tired  of  waiting  as  herself,  looked  on  with  something  that  was  not,  assuredly, 
disapproval.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  this  was  a  sore  subject  with  John 
Barbary,  and  that  he  would  have  given  any  possible  guarantee  of  secrecy  rather 
than  that  Lord  Gillingham  should  put  his  threat  into  execution.  lie  went  on  very 
humbly — 

“  Your  lordship  may  trust  me  perfectly.  I  was  brought  up  ” 

“  Yes,  curse  you  1”  interrupted  his  lordship,  who  had  turned  into  one  of  his 
brutal  tempers,  “  I  know  how  you  were  brought  up.  Old  Barbary  wasn’t  a  beggar, 
to  do  him  justice,  but  that  was  only  because  he  liked  thieving  better.  1  knew  him 
well,  and  if  ever  there  was  a  rogue  on  this  earth,  he  was  one.” 

“  My  lord — really - ”  stammered  Barbary,  junior,  who  hardly  cared  to  have 

his  family  antecedents  raked  up  so  unceremoniously. 

“  Yes,  really,”  sneered  the  earl ;  “  and  another  time  don’t  you  be  so  officious. 
Who  the  deuce  wanted  you  to  find  out  anything  about  Colonel  St.  George  ?” 

“  My  lord — I  thought - ” 

“  ITien  you’d  no  business  to  think.” 

And  his  lordship  went  out,  muttering  some  very  ugly  words,  Mr.  Barbary,  like 
a  beaten  hound,  following  obsequiously  at  his  heels. 

The  lawyer  could  not  account  for  his  patron’s  sudden  perversity.  It  had  seemed 
to  him  at  first  that  the  earl  would  be  personally  gratified  by  any  discovery  he  could 
make  affecting  the  character  of  Colonel  St.  George,  and,  after  he  had  exerted 
himself  to  afford  his  lordship  that  gratification,  he  had  suddenly  veered  round  to 
the  opposite  side,  and  censured  him  prodigally  for  his  jtains.  It  is  never  very 
agreeable  to  be  forced  to  listen  to  abuse  we  dare  not  return.  Retaliation  is  not 
only  a  pleasure,  but  an  absolute  relief.  To  Mr.  Barbary,  who  had  sharp  wits,  and 
a  temper  to  match,  to  remain  passive  under  reproach  seemed  more  ignominious 
than  moral.  Had  any  stake  less  weighty  than  Margaret  Symes  hung  upon  the 
balance,  the  little  lawyer  would  have  charged  his  own  cannon,  and  made  his  office 
bad  quarters  for  his  savage  adversa^ ;  but,  as  it  was,  he  carried  on  the  war  to 
some  future  day  when,  Margaret  won,  and  a  baronet  his  father-in-law,  he  shoidd 
stand  on  more  equal  terms  with  his  foe,  and  be  able  to  return  his  fire  without 
wounding  his  own  hand. 
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BT  ONE  OF  THEM. 

The  imprudeut  uiatchee  which  are  made  from  wild  impulse  and  caprice — 
“  made  in  haste  to  repent  at  leismre'’ — are  now-a-days  so  numerous  that  I  think 
it  a  pity  any  other  stimulus  should  be  added  in  the  same  perilous  direction.  It  is 
hanl,  certainly,  that  ladies  should  be  ridiculed,  or  in  any  way  gibed  and  jested, 
either  into  a  scrambling  or  an  ill-assorted  alliance.  I  therefore  offer  a  few 
remarks  to  show  that  those  who  talk  of  old  maids”  would  do  well  to  consider 
whether  there  is  not  too  much  matrimony  with  all  the  comforts  and  solace  of  the 
wedded  state  left  out. 

Dr.  Johnson  once  said  to  a  friend  about  to  enter  on  the  married  state,  “  If  you 
marry  you  will  regret  it,  and  if  you  don’t  marry  you  will  regret  it.”  With  so  high 
an  authority  to  assure  us  that  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides,  I  think  it  very 
unfair  that  there  should  be  so  general  a  disposition  to  represent  all  the  advantages 
to  lie  on  the  side  of  miuried  people.  But  there  seems  a  general  conspiiacy  among 
the  married  to  stand  up  for  their  own  order,  to  conceal  their  quarrels  and  tlaily 
miseries  till  they  can  bear  them  no  longer,  and  to  domineer  over  the  single.  Gouig 
through  Holbom  the  otlier  day,  a  newly-invented  trap  in  a  shop-window  caught  my 
eye,  with  these  most  apposite  and  suggestive  words : — “  Every  one  that’s  caught 
re-sets  the  trap  for  another  mouse.”  Tliis  forcibly  reminded  mo  of  the  way 
appejirauces  are  kept  up  by  manied  people.  A  young  married  lady  sails  about, 
giving  us  (I  am  an  “  old  maid,”  of  course)  the  go-by,  just  as  if  she  had  been 
honoured  by  some  high  matrunonial  degree.  But  what  there  is  to  be  proud  of  I 
cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  discover.  If  high  qualities,  meubd  or  moral,  if  any 
creditable  endowments,  either  in  mind  or  manners,  had  much  to  do  with  such 
preferment,  it  were  another  matter ;  but  everybody  knows  that  it  is  not  with  a  wife 
as  with  a  waiting-woman,  for  no  character  is  required,  no  questions  are  asked,  and 
many  a  widow  has  been  mairied  without  any  inquiry  about  her  last  phvcc. 

I  have  been  .always  considered  to  have  good  sterling  qualities ;  there  is  nothuig 
in  housekeeping  I  do  not  undeistaud,  and  as  to  the  training  and  management  of  a 
family,  all  my  nephews  and  nieces  look  upon  me  as  another  Mrs.  Trimmer.  And, 
would  you  believe  it  ?  a  saucy  young  mother  of  one-and-twenty  quite  laughed  at 
me  when  I  dwelt  on  these  qualihcatious,  and  said  a  little  dash  of  naughtiness” 
was  charming  to  single  men ;  and  as  to  stiff-starched,  lugh-capped  principles  and 
rigid  virtue,  the  very  idea  of  the  thing  made  a  lover  feel  quite  uncomfortable. 
Fancy  Venus  taught  to  look  prim  and  proper,  or  Cupid  like  a  well-behaved  boy  in 
buttons ! 

Charles  Lamb  says,  that  as  to  a  family  of  children,  and  being  proud  of  than, 
“  AVhy,  every  blind  alley  swarms  with  them and  we  all  must  have  observed  that 
tlie  ^xtorer  and  more  squalid  people  arc,  the  more  they  seem  to  have.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  me  that  what  are  blessings  in  one  state  of  life  are  blisters  in  another.  A 
rich  man  who  wants  an  heir  has  a  lady  who  avoids  all  talk  about  nurseries,  or, 
l)erhap8,  has  two  or  three  girls ;  but  the  poor  curate  is  overrun  with  children  of 
all  sizes. 

It  sometimes  seems  to  me  that  Providence  sends  such  people  a  large  family  as 
much  as  to  say,  “  There  now,  see  what  you  have  brought  yourselves  to !  You  knew 
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that  you  could  not  afford  to  marry,  so  now  you  must  take  the  consequences."  But, 
imluckily  for  us  single  women,  our  married  relatives  do  not  take  the  consequences ; 
it  is  we  who  take  the  consequences — it  is  we  who  suffer  no  small  part  of  the  infliction. 
1  am  sure  I  speak  the  feelings  of  nearly  all  the  thousands  of  “  females — unmarried,” 
so  unceremoniously  scheduled  in  the  last  census,  when  I  say  that,  having  twenty 
nephews  and  nieces,  I  am  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  institution — a  family  refuge  for 
the  destitute — a  providential  arrangement  to  go  from  house  to  house  amidst 
measles  or  mumps,  and  always  when  anotha-  little  starveling,  “amidst  three  cheers 
of  groans,"  is  expected,  to  have  a  turn  at  the  baby-clothes.  My  whole  life  has  been 
spent  in  stopping  gaps  in  some  family  exchequer,  opening  my  house  iar  convalescent 
children  wanting  change  of  air — though  I  am  often  in  bodily  fear  of  infection  all 
the  time — and  paying  school-bills  for  those  who  are  too  unruly  to  be  kept  at  home. 
As  to  gratitude  from  children,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  If  I  make  my  appearance, 
the  first  look  seems  to  say,  “  Well,  here  you  are,  but  where  are  the  playthings  ?" 
and  I  actually  overheard  one  child  saying  to  another  in  the  nursery,  “  Why,  what 
else  is  she  for  ?  What’s  the  good  of  aunts  if  they  don’t  give  us  anything  ?” 

My  old  friend  Mrs.  General  Wilson  made  a  very  apt  commentary  on  this  state 
of  things.  She  said,  “  You,  my  dear,  never  married  because  you  abhorred  a  mere 
scrambling  match,  and  wanted  to  see  your  way  prudentially  before  you  took  a  step 
of  which  no  one  knows  the  ruinous  expense.  But  my  way  of  thinking  was  different. 
As  well  have  a  family  of  my  own  to  support  as  to  be  overrun  by  the  animalculte 
of  other  people.” 

All  this  puzzles  my  philosophy.  The  question  is,  am  I  right  or  wrong?  An 
old  gentleman — a  disciple,  not  of  Malthus  or  Martineau,  but  of  those  who  are 
always  deep  in  such  speculations — tells  me  that  Nature  never  intended  that  the 
game  of  life  should  be  played  by  a  prudential  calculation  of  the  ulterior  conse¬ 
quences  of  every  move ;  that  my  mistake  is  in  making  life  too  much  of  a  cold 
collation,  and  too  little  of  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul ;  and  that  “  my 
sisters,  by  impulse  and  by  instinct,  were  once  plunged  into  deep  water,  and  now  they 
go  on  very  naturally  catching  at  straws”  (I  am  one  of  the  straws,  I  fancy),  “  and 
scrambling  through  it,  expecting  every  hand  to  help  them  with  the  most  imtiring 
and  the  most  disinterested  generosity !" 

However,  if  my  married  friends  and  relatives  have  all  the  hdp,  I  am  determined 
that  they  shall  not  also  have  all  the  honour.  I  will  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  and 
vindicate  my  own  prudence,  while  I  raise  the  voice  of  warning  by  informing  the 
lady  public  what  I  have  observed  while  so  continually  admitted — for  the  comfort 
of  others,  not  my  own — behind  the  scenes  matrimonial. 

The  conjugal  state  is  all  very  well,  I  allow,  while  people  are  conjugal — not 
only  paired,  but  matched.  But  married  life  deserves  not  the  name  where  people 
rather  exist  than  hve,  having  undertaken  more  than  they  can  carry  through.  “  A 
cosy  fireside”  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of,  but  not  when  you  can’t  afford  the  fire  in 
the  grate.  So,  also,  “  love  in  a  cottage”  is  all  very  well  till  the  rent-day  comes 
round,  the  roof  lets  in  snow-water,  and,  for  many  damp,  drizzling  months  together, 
the  “  fond  couple*’  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  at  each  other.  Company  they 
can  ill  afford,  and  the  “  sweet,  innocent  expression"  which  beguiled  the  gentleman, 
and  the  trim  whiskers  that  enchanted  the  lady,  are  equally  unable  to  originate 
ideas  faster  than  at  the  rate  of  one  in  two  days. 

Added  to  the  costs  of  a  house  and  young  family,  when  they  come,  I  have 
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observed  that  there  is  a  general  conspiracy  among  all  married  people  to  make 
others  lire  at  the  full  stretch  of  their  tether.  There  is  no  more  “  Step  in  at  any 
time,”  no  sudden  invitation,  “  Come  and  make  one,”  to  the  gentleman,  or  “  Join 
iis  in  the  drawing-room”  to  the  lady,  who  is  doubly  welcome  because  she  brings 
her  music.  No.  A  wintry  season  of  “  give  and  take,”  “  nothing  for  nothing,” 
sets  in  with  the  greatest  severity.  From  the  day  a  silly  girl  is  married — or,  at  least, 
after  she  has  returned,  settled  down,  and  been  received  all  round  as  the  bride — all 
indulgence  ceases,  and,  indeed,  for  domestic  uiiliappiuess,  all  compassion  too.  How¬ 
ever  unhappy  in  her  choice,  she  soon  feels  that  site  must  conceal  her  sorrow  to  the 
very  last,  because  not  a  few  would  hail  the  sad  news,  quite  relieved  to  find  that 
they  are  not  the  only  cat-and-dog  couple  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  doubt  whether  the 
heart  of  man  or  woman  ever  knows  more  bitterness  than  in  those  alliances  where  a 
couple,  in  spite  of  mutual  hatred  and  aversion,  still  live  on  together.  1  could  tell 
at  this  moment  of  a  pair  keeping  up  appearances  for  fear  of  being  laughed  at ;  yet, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  on  they  drug  along  the  dreary  road  of  Ufe  like  two  pointer 
dogs,  each  pulling  a  different  way,  yet  going  on  still. 

Some  persons  flatter  themselves  that,  when  once  married,  mutual  interests  spring 
up  that  render  the  temper  more  easy  to  rule,  and  slight  tiffs  and  affronts  com¬ 
paratively  indifferent.  Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake.  There  is  no  lady  in 
society  from  whom  a  man  will  bear  so  little  as  from  his  own  wife.  He  seems  to 
consider  himself  entitled  to  find  in  her  all  the  virtues  under  the  sun ;  and  as  to  the 
least  imperfection,  he  sets  to  work  to  nip  it  in  the  bud,  not  knowing  how  far 
things  may  go and  I  have  heard  a  story  which  proves  it. 

A  badly-matched  pair  were  one  evening  sitting  together,  and,  after  much 
mutual  recrimination,  the  poor  wife  began  to  sermonise,  and  said — 

“  Really,  the  state  of  quarrelling  in  which  we  live  is  a  disgrace :  even  the  brute 
creation  are  enough  to  shame  us.  See  there,  pussy  on  the  rug  as  amicable  as  can 
be  with  the  dog  Fonto  at  her  side.  They  can  live  in  peace  and  harmony  1” 

Yes,  that's  all  very  well,”  said  the  husband  with  a  grunt,  but  tie  them  neck 
and  neck,  and  then  see  how  they  will  be.” 

Now  what  1  complain  of  is,  not  that  people  who  marry  for  love,  and  who  have 
money  enough  withal  not  to  starve  or  to  sour  the  affection  with  which  they  set  out, 
not  that  such  fond  and  devoted  couples  look  and  talk  a  little  exultingly  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  connubial  happiness,  but  1  do  think  it  quite  intolerable  that  the 
hundreds  who  have  actually  been  deluded  into  a  mere  apology  for  matrimony  should 
do  the  same.  And  I  do  maintain  that  an  old  maid  who  pays  her  way  and  is  a 
charge  upon  no  one,  who  has  never  sold  herself  for  a  maintenance,  and  whose 
every  look,  and  tone,  and  manner  show  that  she  has  never  compromised  her  own 
self-respect,  or  doomed  her  cheek  to  crimson  or  her  heart  to  ache  for  the  daily 
iniquities  and  shame  of  some  fashionable  scamp — that  such  a  woman  is  entitled  to 
take  precedence  in  public  esteem,  at  least,  if  not  in  social  forms,  before  all  the 
scrambling  couples  (no  small  number)  who  starve  the  professions,  clamour  for 
government  appointments,  or  otherwise  fling  upon  the  world  a  hungry  progeny 
too  proud  to  labour  with  their  hands,  and  not  a  bit  of  use  for  head-work. 
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THE  CROOKED  SHADOW. 

A  DANISH  STORY. 

IN  ELEVEN  PABTS. 


What  is  this  creeping  up  the  mountain-side  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  noontide 
sun? 

A  joyous  procession  I  The  fiddle  leads  the  way,  breaking  forth  into  marriage 
hymns  and  songs  of  triumph  that  would  be  all-joyful  save  for  one  discord  that 
with  sudden  clash  bursts  in  on  the  joy  and  mars  it.  Then  the  old  man  shakes  his 
head,  and  looks  wistfully  at  the  spectators  ere  he  tries  again.  In  the  pitiful  minor 
key  he  utters  forth  the  wail  of  a  long,  slow  grief  gradually  changing  to  hope  and 
triumph. 

In  vain  I  The  fiddle  is  the  master,  not  the  hand,  and  the  discord  clashes  in 
again  like  a  shriek  of  woe,  quenching  the  hope,  drowning  tlie  triumph.  With  a 
long,  wistful  look,  and  with  something  in  his  eyes  he  can  scarcely  hide,  the  old 
])03tmaster  puts  the  instrument  in  its  case,  and  the  procession  wends  its  way 
upward  in  silence. 

Somehow  this  silence  seems  to  suit  it  best,  and  no  hushed  voice  breaks  in  on  the 
monotonous  tramp  of  feet,  or  the  twittering  of  birds  as  in  a  flock  they  follow  it 
from  tree  to  tree.  The  village  priest  walks  first.  A  good  man,  but  timid,  and 
therefore  cold,  and  maybe  at  times  even  cruel,  for  feai-  is  never  generous  and 
kindly.  A  man  who  would  never  be  first  in  a  brave  and  loving  deed,  but  who 
would  follow  willingly  when  others  led. 

Next  comes  the  stately  noble  saved  from  shipwreck.  His  face  wears  a 
perplexed  look,  half  vexation,  half  contempt.  He  has  a  suspicion  tliat  he  is 
making  himself  ridiculous,  but  comforts  himself,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  idea 
that  no  one  sees  it — at  lea.st  no  one  to  speak  of,  as  the  peasants  count  for  nothing, 
not  being  “  in  society,”  and  the  priest  is  a  person  of  no  consideration. 

His  daughter  walks  by  his  side.  She  is  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  her  face 
is  very  pale,  but  it  wears  an  extilted  look  and  air  of  resolve  that  keep  her  father 
silent  as  he  glances  at  her.  Then  follows  a  group  of  maidens  bearing  a  crown  of 
evergreens  wreathed  with  pale  snowdrops  and  early  violets. 

There  was  an  ancient  custom  in  that  village — wafted  thither,  perliaps,  from 
the  fair  South — to  offer  to  a  deliverer  or  a  hero  a  garland  of  laurel.  'J’hat 
morning  in  solemn  council  the  syndics  of  the  village  had  met  and  decreed  this 
crown  to  him  whose  deeds,  like  a  piissing  vision,  we  have  seen  iht  by  us. 

He  was  not  here.  The  crown  could  never  be  placed  on  his  head,  so  with 
unanimous  voice  they  resolved  to  bear  it  to  his  mother.  With  some  confusion  in 
their  looks,  syndics,  priests,  and  people,  to  do  the  son  full  honour,  determine  to 
accompany  the  crown  in  a  triumphal  procession,  and  place  it  in  his  mother’s 
liands. 

Thus  in  return  for  a  living  sou  woman  gets  the  dead  leaves  of  the  world’s 
honour. 

Perhaps  these  men,  hard  and  unforgiving  for  so  long,  whispered  each  to  his 
own  heart  that  his  present  deed  was  a  reparation  and  an  atonement.  It  was 
neither.  It  was  simply  one  of  those  acts  of  -idolatry  in  which  men  delight. 
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Anywhere  it  is  easy  to  find  a  worshipping  crowd  flinging  incense  and  offering 
sacrifice  to  the  idol  of  its  day,  bearing  wdth  it  a  strange  fascination,  and  drawing 
into  its  train  a  willing  multitude.  Surely  each  worldly  man  and  each  mean  man 
Ijolds  a  flunkey  within  him  reatly  to  run  before  the  chariot-wheels,  or  fall  down  at 
the  footstool  of  him  who  has  won  the  purpls  robe  and  the  golden  ehain.  What 
matters  it  that  at  times  a  true  prophet  wears  these,  his  just  meetl  ?  'lliey  recog¬ 
nise  not  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods  within  him — they  hear  but  the  rattle  of  his 
chariot-wheels,  and  see  but  the  glitter  of  his  crown.  Herein  is  the  difference 
between  the  true  worshipper  and  the  idolater :  the  first  bows  down  before  the 
spirit  in  the  man,  and  reveres  his  faith ;  the  last  adores  only  his  success. 

Just  as  this  honourable  procession  was  setting  forth  on  its  mission,  the  stately 
noble  and  his  daughter,  with  well-appointed  carriage  and  servants,  drove  into  the 
village  street.  Descending,  he  inquired  his  way  to  the  lone  hut  on  the  mountain ; 
and  thus,  as  it  were,  against  his  will,  and  in  his  first  astonishment,  he  obeyed  the 
mayor’s  behest  to  join  them,  and  found  himself  thus  curiously  adding  to  the  import¬ 
ance  (ff  the  ceremony.  His  business  was  soon  told,  in  a  few  words,  to  the  priest, 
who  started  back  in  surprise,  and  regarded  him  with  a  strange  mi.xture  of  deference 
and  dislike. 

O  thou  man  of  God,  where  are  the  words  of  reproof  that  should  flow  from  thy 
lips? 

All  quenched  in  the  light  of  the  stately  noble’s  rank,  or  lost  in  the  folds  of  his 
costly  furs. 

Last  of  all  this  motley  crew  comes  the  young  m.'iklen,  who,  with  wrung  hands, 
weeps  desolately  and  in  silence. 

The  toilsome  ascent  is  gained  at  last,  and  they  stand  in  the  shadow  of  the  great 
rock  opposite  the  woman’s  dwelling. 

They  have  left  the  spring  behind  them,  with  its  young  buds,  its  song  of  early 
birds,  and  tender  green  of  herb  and  flower.  Here  all  is  bare  and  cold,  and  the 
count  shivers  as  he  bends  forward  and  whispers  to  his  daughter. 

Some  uneasy  vanity  about  the  man  makes  him  adjust  his  cloak  anew  to  hide 
his  unsightly  corpulence,  and  a  slight  twitch  on  his  lips  .as  he  smooths  his  moustache 
shows  he  can  still  feel — for  himself. 

It  is  a  trial  to  a  handsome  man  to  lose  his  beauty. 

They  knock  at  the  door,  but  no  voice  bids  them  enter. 

“  Open  to  us,  good  woman,”  cries  the  priest ;  “  we  bring  thee  tidings  of  great 
joy.” 

The  mountain  echoed  back  his  words,  but  all  else  was  silent. 

The  crowd  drew  back  and  hesitated  a  moment ;  then,  as  if  by  common  consent, 
the  noble’s  daughter  came  forward,  and  laid  her  hand  on  the  latch ;  but  the  young 
maiden,  darting  towards  her  with  a  jealous  look,  thrust  her  aside,  and  entered 
first. 

Truly,  a  Messenger  with  tidings  of  great  joy  had  licen  there  before  them  ! 

The  lone  woman  lay  on  the  floor  of  her  hut — dead.  She  lay  as  if  asleep,  and, 
but  for  her  pale,  still  face,  they  might  have  judged  her  sleeping.  In  her  last 
feebleness  she  had  drawn  towards  her  the  little  chair  on  which  her  boy  h.od  sat  in 
old  days,  and  lay  with  one  hand  caressing  it.  Thus  she  had  died,  and  her  hand 
rested  there  still. 

The  crowd  pressed  forward,  and  looked  on  her  in  silence.  The  count  only — 
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less  anxioQg  now  about  the  folds  of  his  cloak — mutterad,  in  gazing,  “  Ah,  is  it 
possible?” 

Yes,  count,  it  is  poasible.  Youth  and  beauty  wither  away  before  the  curse  man 
puts  on  woman,  and  woe  and  want  aid,  with  cruel  hands,  to  mar  a  fair  face,  till 
God’s  holiest,  loveliest  work  lies  on  the  earth  a  ruin. 

The  young  maiden  stood  at  the  head  of  the  corpse,  weeping  in  low,  convulsivo 
sobs,  when  the  village  syndic  touched  her  on  the  shoulder,  and  looked  piteously  on 
his  laurel  wreath. 

“  If  you  think  right,”  he  said.  He  stooped  as  he  spoke  to  place  it  on  the  dead 
brow,  but  the  girl,  taking  it  from  him,  knelt,  and,  laying  it  on  the  chUd’s  chair, 
reverently  and  gently  lifted  the  pale  hand,  to  let  it  drop  again  on  the  shining 
leaves  of  the  useless  crown. 

The  mayor,  the  priest,  and  the  crowd  turned  to  go,  and  the  count  was  about  to 
follow  them,  when  his  daughter  stood  in  his  way  and  stopped  him.  Her  face  was 
white  as  marble. 

“  My  father,  what  is  this?  Why  has  she  lived  thus?  why  died  thus?  O  my 
father,  can  you  say  nothing  for  her?  Remember  you  swore P'  she  said,  in  a  low, 
resolute  voice. 

The  count  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  But  you  see  the  poor  thing  is  dead.” 

“  Yes,  I  see  she  is  dead,”  answered  the  noble  Danish  girl,  while  the  infinite 
pity  that  filled  her  heart  touched  her  accent  with  the  tone  of  an  angel.  “  She  is 
dead,  but  what  he  died  to  purchase  shall  be  done.  He  gave  his  life  for  your  life : 
the  little  you  can  give  in  return  you  must  not  refuse." 

She  led  him  back,  and  by  a  wave  of  her  hand  brought  back  priest  and  people. 

The  count  stood  by  the  side  of  the  dead  woman.  His  face  was  a  little  pale, 
with  the  old  perplexed  expression  on  it,  as  of  some  dim  consciousness  of  a  pursuing 
justice.  Nevertheless,  when  he  began  to  speak  he  spoke  gracefully  enough, 
recovering  all  the  dignity  and  case  that  he  so  much  needed  to  hide  the  ugliness  of 
his  position. 

XI. 

“  I  ne\t:r  meant  any  harm  by  yonder  poor  corpse,"  he  said  gently,  “  when  we 
met  in  our  young  days,  but  harm  came  of  it ;  and  when  she  fied  from  the  face  of 
her  father,  I  took  her  away  with  me  to  the  city  where  I  lived. 

“  I  confess  we  were  married,  as  she  thought ;  but  it  was  no  real  marriage ;  and 
while  we  were  travelling  together — at  Paris,  I  think  it  was — she  found  it  out,  or 
I  told  her — I  forget  which — and  we  quarrelled.  However,  she  lingered  on  with 
me  still,  apparently  in  hope  of  something — I  scarcely  know  what.  But  just  before 
the  birth  of  her  child  some  new  feelings  appeared  to  possess  her.  She  attacked  me 
fiercely,  demanding  a  true  marriage  as  the  price  of  her  stay.  Of  course  I  refused ; 
things  grew  worse  and  worse  between  us,  and  she  left  me.  God  knows  what  life 
she  led,  or  whither  she  wandered,  for  four  years ;  and  then  I  heard  of  her  being  in 
prison  at  Stockholm.  I  made  inquiries,  and  was  told  she  had  been  involved  in  a 
street  quarrel  arising  out  of  some  abuse  showered  on  her  child.  The  magistrates 
awanled  her  a  month’s  imprisonment.  I  could  not  alter  the  sentence,  and,  indeed, 
I  had  to  be  very  cautious,  for  I  was  just  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  and  my  wife’s 
family  would  have  been  justly  indignant  had  m^  name  appeared  in  such  an  affair. 
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“  The  poor  woman,  I  found,  got  her  living  by  needlework — a  hard  living,  they 
told  me — and  lived  alone.  But  for  this  unfortunate  affair,  therefore,  I  might  have 
helped  her  quietly ;  but  now  I  felt  it  quite  iinpoesible  to  interfere.  My  marriage 
festivities  took  place  while  she  was  in  prison.  I  made  a  little  voyage  with  my 
wife,  and  on  my  return  found  she  had  been  released,  and  was  gone  no  one  knew 
whither.  I  did  not  know  she  lived  in  this  lone  place,  an  outcast.” 

Here  the  count’s  eyes  fell  uneasily  on  the  pale,  woe-worn  face  of  the  woman, 
and  a  touch  of  compassion  softened  his  voice  as  he  went  on — 

“  After  my  wife’s  death,  my  daughter’s  desire  to  travel,  and  my  own  health, 
took  me  abroad.  We  resided  in  Italy,  but  even  there  the  fame  of  a  young  Swede 
reached  us,  and  the  echo  of  his  brave  deeds  stirred  many  thoughts  in  the  heart  of 
my  daughter.  I  was  glad,  then,  but  she  especially  rejoiced,  when  on  board  the 
ship  in  which  we  embarked  at  Genoa  we  found  this  young  hero.  Afar,  he  had 
excited  her  enthusiasm  ;  near,  he  won  her  esteem  and  affection.  No  matter  now 
by  what  chance  I  discovered  who  he  was.  You  have  heard  the  story  of  our 
shipwreck,  and  how  it  was  his  care  alone  that  preserved  my  daughter ;  but  you 
have  not  heard  that,  at  the  moment  when  I  was  about  to  be  left  in  the  ship  to 
perish,  I  disclosed  to  him  the  fact  of  our  relationship.  Then  it  was  he  insisted  on 
giving  his  life  for  mine ;  and  what  less  oould  I  do  in  return  than  promise  to  take 
this  poor  creature  to  my  heart  for  the  rest  of  her  days,  and  make  her  my  wife  in 
the  face  of  Heaven  ?  I  came  hither  this  day  for  that  purpose,  and  my  poor  Dora, 
moved  to  passionate  regret  by  the  manner  of  the  young  man’s  death,  was  willing 
to  be  unto  her  as  a  daughter,  and  had  planned  many  schemes  of  love  and  tender¬ 
ness  to  comfort  her.  Of  course  after  such  a  marriage  I  must  have  been  an  exile 
from  home  and  friends  for  ever ;  but  my  honour  demanded  the  sacrifice,  and  I 
came  prepared  to  give  it. 

“  God  has  willed  it  otherwise,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  save  to 
tell  this  tale,  and  to  acknowledge  my  lost  son  with  pride,  and  his  dead  mother  with 
pain  and  regret.  It  seems  he  thought  she  bore  a  great  love  to  me,  and  would 
value  my  life  even  more  than  his.  He  fancied  my  presence  would  compensate  her 
for  his  loss.  He  was  mistaken.  I  feel  sure,  had  she  lived,  she  would  have  refused 
comfort  from  my  lips.  Upon  me,  justly  or  imjustly,  she  must  have  laid  all  her 
sorrows.  How,  then,  would  she  have  hated  me  when  she  learned  it  was  I  who 
had  caused  the  crowning  angriish  of  her  life — the  loss  of  her  son !  I  should  have 
seemed  his  murderer.  She  would  have  rejected  me  in  horror.” 

He  ceased.  Many  were  shedding  tears ;  some  were  applauding  his  generosity ; 
some  lamenting  the  splendid  fate  the  woman  had  lost  in  dying;  and  others, 
envious,  were  angry  it  should  be  offered  even  to  her  corpse. 

“  Such  a  noble  gentleman !  Such  a  poor,  miserable  creature !”  they  murmured. 

Meanwhile  the  mayor  whispered  to  the  priest  that  in  that  last  candid  con¬ 
fession  of  the  count’s  lay  the  secret  of  his  journey  hither  that  day. 

“  Ah,  truly,”  answered  the  priest ;  “  and  he  is  right.  She  would  not  have 
married  him  to  be  mother  to  his  living  child,  her  own  dead.” 

Never  was  promise  more  gracefully  fulfilled  to  the  ear  than  now ;  never  was 
sorrow  expressed  with  more  dignity  and  seeming  candour.  Still  the  count’s 
daughter  was  not  satisfied.  She  held  his  hand  and  whisjx  red  in  his  ear,  while  her 
streaming  eyes  spoke  more  eloquently  than  words — 

“  She  was  so  wretched,  my  father ;  and  see,  she  is  dead — ^they  are  both  dead — 
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wc  are  living ;  and  you  have  been  so  honoured  all  your  life  long — so  beloved — 
iny  mother,  myself.  Can  you  say  nothing  else  for  her,  O  my  father?” 

She  flung  herself  on  hia  neck  with  a  great  cry,  her  voice  lost  and  broken 
in  sobs. 

Perhaps  all  his  happiness  and  comfort  depended  now  on  this  slight,  pleading 
girl,  for  he  seemed  anxious  to  satisfy  her. 

“  You  understand,”  he  said — and  his  voice  was  very  husky  now — “  this  poor 
corpse  lying  here  was  not  to  blame  at  first ;  she  thought  herself  my  wife,  and  I — I 
believe  she  loved  me.” 

Again  Dora  clung  to  her  father,  whispering ;  but  they  only  heard  the  wonls — 
“  To  please  me.  He  died  for  us,  and  we  can  do  so  little,  we  can  do  nothing, 
in  return.” 

The  count  smiled,  and  spoke  softly  to  the  curate.  “  A  child’s  fancy,”  he  said. 

“  I  cannot  marry  the  hving  to  the  dead,  lady,”  answered  the  priest ;  “  but  let 
your  father  place  a  ring  on  her  finger  if  it  will  please  you.” 

The  count  stooped,  and  was  about  to  take  the  pale  hand  that  lay  amid  the 
green  leaves  on  the  child’s  chair,  but  a  sudden  shiver  sliook  his  frame,  and  he  drew 
back. 

The  young  village  girl,  still  kneeling  by  the  head  of  the  corpse,  looked  up 
quickly. 

“  Better  you,”  she  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Dora. 

So  his  daughter  lifted  the  hand,  and  held  it  while  the  count  hastily  placed  on 
the  finger  a  plain  ring ;  then  Dora,  with  gentle  tears  dropping  down,  laid  the  cold 
hand  back  on  the  wreath  of  laurel. 

The  crowd  left  the  hut,  and  none  stayed  save  the  two  young  girls,  who,  looking 
in  each  other’s  faces,  wept  aloud. 

“  Let  me  stay  to  comfort  you,”  pleaded  Dora.  “  I,  too,  have  a  right  to  weep.” 

“  You  may  stay,”  sobbed  the  village  maiden,  “  since  I  know  you  are  his 
sister.” 

llie  body  of  a  man,  with  medals  on  his  breast,  was  washed  ashore  many  miles 
from  the  mountain ;  but  at  the  count’s  expense  it  was  brought  to  the  village,  and 
buried  by  the  side  of  the  woman  with  the  Crooked  Shadow. 

'Phe  medals,  given  by  a  queen’s  hand,  were  treasured  by  his  sister  and  his  love. 

His  last  deed  won  no  medal  from  earthly  potentate ;  it  met  with  no  reward  here 
below,  save  that  strangers,  hearing  the  story,  sometimes  turn  aside  to  look  at  the 
two  graves  lying  8i<le  by  side  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Dofrefeld. 

ITie  wondrous  fiddle  still  lives,  still  gives  voice  to  the  speechless  sorrow  of 
genius,  bewailing  its  weariness,  its  loneliness,  its  wrongs,  while  exasperated 
travellers,  leaving  the  old  postmaster  in  a  rage,  listen  in  compunction,  and,  feeling 
their  sorrow  nothing  to  this  sorrow,  go  abashed  away. 

Dora  is  a  beloved  wife,  the  happj  mother  of  children.  She  is  more — she  is  the 
friend  of  the  miserable,  the  defender  of  the  outcast,  the  consoler  of  the  weary. 
Hundreds  bless  her  name  daily.  Mar  y,  remembering  thankfully  the  lovely,  gentle 
Danish  woman,  will  recognise  her  as  they  read  this  tale. 

The  village  maiden  they  say  will  never  marry.  You  may  sec  her  any  day, 
attending  the  shipwrecked  and  the  sick,  in  a  hospital  that  Dora  has  established  on 
that  coast  where  he  knelt  down  to  die. 
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STAGE  II. 

To  say  that  Beech  Holme  is  the  country  residence  of  Helio  Trope,  Esq.,  is  to 
say  that  it  is  one  of  the  completcst  and  best-appointed  establishments  in  Urban- 
shire,  although  it  makes  no  pretension  to  rivalry  with  the  duke’s  hall,  nor  with  the 
episcopal  mansion  which  stands  in  its  own  deer  park,  and  is  shown  to  visitors  as 
one  of  the  finest  houses  in  the  county.  There  is  gay  and  select  society  at  Beech 
Holme  during  the  autumn ;  and,  although  Mr.  Trope  would  smilingly  deprecate 
any  attempt  to  call  his  grounds  a  “  park,”  they  are  very  beautifully  wooded,  and, 
with  the  judicious  use  of  landscape-gardening,  form  one  of  the  most  delightful 
retreats  imaginable,  and  help  to  make  the  Beech  Holme  pic-nics  the  choicest 
assemblies  in  all  that  part  of  the  world.  The  aristocracy  who  assemble  round  the 
Trope  mahogany  in  town  have  their  representatives  here,  and  the  little  lady  to 
whom  the  reader  was  introduced  as  she  sat  in  her  perambulator  is  godchild  to  a 
duke,  who,  not  finding  her  real  name  of  Ijaura  sufficiently  familiar,  has  invented 
for  her  the  more  ordinary  appellation  of  “  Poppy,”  in  reference,  it  is  supposed,  to 
the  colour  of  her  checks.  She  is,  in  tnith,  a  pretty  little  dimpled,  dark-eyed, 
peach-skinnctl  creature ;  and  as  she  gallops  on  her  pony  (followed  by  a  special 
groom)  over  the  velvety  turf  which  skirts  the  avenue  from  Beech  Holme,  the 
cottagers’  wives  look  after  her  and  bless  her  pretty  face,  while  she  looks  round  to 
shake  her  curls  at  them.  She  is  a  little  wild  and  wilful,  it  must  be  owned,  and 
sadly  distracts  Mademoiselle  Natalie,  who,  on  all  state  occasions,  hands  her  over  to 
Lettice  Grunsell  while  she  pays  a  visit  to  the  housekeeper’s  room.  For  homely 
Ijcttice  the  little  lady  has  a  vast  partiality ;  and  as  the  pair  sit  sometimes  in  the 
deep  bay  window  of  the  upper  room,  listening  to  the  sound  of  talking  and  the 
chinking  of  glasses  where  the  guests  are  at  dinner,  the  oM  duke,  liaura's  godpapa, 
sometimes  steals  away  from  the  company  and  finds  them  telling  stories  or  reading 
picture-books.  He  knows  that  he  interrupts  them  at  such  times,  though  the  little 
creature  drag*  him  to  a  seat  on  the  great  ottoman,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  during 
which  ho  has  expimdc<l  the  whole  of  his  vocabulary  of  childirii  prattle,  ho  breaks 
away  again,  but  not  without  leaving  a  great  broad  crown-piece  in  Ijcttice’s  hand. 

The  duke’s  last  gift  to  Ida  god-daughter  was  the  pony  upon  which  she  h.as 
entered  on  her  second  stage  of  vehicular  exi.'stcnoe.  Such  a  pony,  that,  as  he  is  lal 
round  to  the  front  door  by  .foseph  Steers  the  groom,  might  be  supposed  to  bo 
on  Ilia  way  to  one  of  those  developments  into  a  higher  species  of  which  great  i)hilo- 
Bophers  have  lately  said  so  much.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  thoroughly 
conscious  of  his  sujieriority  as  he  trotted  ont  of  the  stable,  tossing  his  long,  silky 
mane  and  pricking  his  ears — conscious,  too,  of  the  tinkling  made  by  those  beanti- 
fully-fitting  shoe-s  ujx>n  Ids  polishe<l  hoofs — of  the  green  cloth  homings  of  his  white 
saddle — of  the  dainty  bridle,  and  the  jiolished  bit  which  he  champed  in  affected 
r.ige — of  the  silver  mountings  of  that  unsullied  lea tlk'r- work.  Not  for  a  moment  is 
he  still  until  he  fuels  that  light  burden  in  the  saddle,  and  that  tiny  booted  foot 
resting  in  the  stirrup ;  then  away  at  a  proudly  soIkt  jiacc,  until  they  reach  the 
smooth,  soft  turf,  when*  that  little  agate-mouuted  whip  reminds'  him  that  he  may 
gallop. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  which  is  nlo^t  happy  and  most  distinguished,  pony 
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or  mistreae,  for  he  has  come  of  high  faiiiily,  remember — reared  from  a  tiny 
baby-pony  in  the  stables  of  his  grace,  and  daily  exorcised  in  the  home  paddock  by 
the  duke’s  best  trainer.  His  diet,  drink,  and  toilet  have  been  the  sole  and  con¬ 
stant  care  of  a  trusty  stable  groom  ;  and  now,  high-blooded  but  gentle,  with  coat 
shining  like  a  polished  dining-table,  form  sleek,  but  graceful  as  that  of  a  deer,  and 
paces  made  perfect  by  education,  he  is  a  fitting  steed  for  such  a  little  mistress,  her 
velvet  habit  and  feathered  hat  lending,  as  he  believes,  a  new  charm  to  his 
consummate  perfection. 

He  is  a  sadly  conceited  pony,  it  must  be  owned ;  but  then  he  has  some  reason, 
for  Joseph  Steers  himself  was  heard  unguai’dodly  to  remark  in  his  presence  that  “  a 
ixx)tier  thing  never  stepped,”  at  the  same  time  offering  to  back  his  opinion;  and 
if  Joe  Steers  doesn’t  know  what  a  pony  should  be,  there’s  nobody  in  Urbanshire 
who  can  claim  to  have  attained  that  knowledge.  We  leave  the  door  of  the 
mansion,  and,  waiting  till  the  powdered  footman  has  retired,  strike  through  the 
mews  into  the  low  neighbourhood  lying  behind  the  fashionable  square.  So  no 
sooner  have  we  finished  the  contemplation  of  this  peerless  animal  than  very  low 
life  indeed  awaits  us  in  the  person  of  a  donkey. 

Little  Ruth  Grunsell,  the  youngest  of  that  party  which  formerly  occupied  the 
substantial  vehicle  built  by  her  father,  honest  Reuben,  has  grown  old  enoiigh  to  be 
useful,  and  already  contributes  a  shilling  a  week  to  the  family  inoome— that  being 
the  sum  she  receives,  in  addition  to  a  daily  meal,  for  attending  at  the  abode  of  a 
neighbouring  weaveress  to  nurse  a  large-headed  baby,  and,  speaking  generally,  “  to 
put  her  hand  to  a  bit  of  house-work.”  Her  experiences  of  any  conveyance  beyond 
her  own  tired  and  often  chilblained  and  rather  slipshod  feet  are  few  indeed,  and, 
indeed,  the  substantial  vehicle  of  her  infancy  is  now  off  its  wheels ;  her  brother 
Dick  having  gone  with  his  crutch  to  a  place  at  a  builder’s  in  the  country,  where, 
his  father  says,  they'll  make  a  man  of  him ;”  and  her  elder  sister  away,  too, 
at  service. 

Our  picture  includes  a  rare  occasion,  then — that  of  a  real  holiday,  when  the 
GrunscUs  (such  of  thorn  as  are  at  home,  or  can  go  out  together)  repair  for  an 
afternoon  to  the  Heath  of  Hampstead.  Here  the  young  people  roam  about,  while 
Reuben  sits,  without  his  coat,  smoking  a  pipe,  and  his  wife,  in  a  clean  cotton  print, 
eats  periwinklce  with  a  pin.  ’fhey  have  brought  a  comfortable  market-basket  with 
them,  which  contains,  amongst  ether  things,  a  now  French  loaf,  a  white  gallipot 
filled  with  fresh  butter,  six  ounces  of  real  York  ham,  and  a  paper  of  tea.  With 
these  they  repair  as  evening  advances  to  the  Vale  of  Health,  in  which  blessed  spot 
the  inhabitants  provide  boiling  water  at  a  small  charge,  either  from  some  natural 
hot  spring  in  the  rear,  or  from  a  back  kitchen ;  while  long  tables,  extended  on 
tressds  in  front  of  the  cottages,  are  set  with  gigantic  tea-st'rvioes  of  blue  delf, 
washed  in  a  common  tub,  at  the  bottom  of  which  may  bo  olieiwved  a  strange 
commingling  of  the  shells  and  bones  of  fish,  the  lenves  of  cress  anrl  lettuce,  together 
with  a  remarkable  deposit  of  leaden  spoons. 

Perhaps  little  Ruth,  poor  and  cheaply  dressed  in  her  clean  muslin  frock  and 
darned  silk  gloves,  may  at  this  moment  feel  more  of  the  true  delight  of  life,  that 
exquisite  sense  of  the  happiness  of  l>cing,  than  has  ever  come  upon  I..anra  Trope. 
The  donkey,  stimulated  to  a  broken  gallop,  has  joined  the  cavalcade  which  clatters 
round  the  great  pond,  and  there  is  a  rush,  and  a  shout,  and  a  great  jolting,  not 
altogether  unaccompanied  by  that  liability  to  accident  which  is  in  itself  a  pleasurable 
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Reneation.  But  this  is  soon  over,  and,  as  the  evening  sets  in,  the  golden-edged  clouds 
close  over  that  great  red  rim  of  sunset  now  lighting  up  the  distant  town ;  then  the 
soft  hum  of  insects  rises  from  the  green  knolls  and  the  patches  of  yellow  gorse,  and 
the  harvest  moon  will  soon  light  all  rude  and  sordid  objects  with  a  silver  sheen,  and 
so  new-robe  them  into  things  of  beauty.  Who  shall  calculate  the  influence  of  that 
last  quiet  hour  as  they  all  sit  there  on  the  turf,  speaking  low  and  noting  these 
things  ?  One  such  recollection  will  gather  round  it  many  tender  memories,  and 
the  landmarks  of  a  long  and  weary  journey  may  lie  beside  these  pleasant  places. 

All  this  time  we  have  been  getting  away  from  the  donkey  faster  than  he  could 
get  away  from  us.  'ITiere  is  even  more  difference  between  our  two  animals  than 
between  their  riders.  Of  iwnies  of  the  poorer  classes  much  might  be  witten, 
hut  of  late  years  they  have  risen  in  the  scale,  and  sporting  costermongers  keep  high- 
trotting  animals,  and  at  least  feed  and  groom  them  well  accoi'ding  to  their  lights. 
Donkeys  are  still  a  hardly-used  and  long-suffering  race,  participating,  as  their  nick¬ 
name  (Jerusalem  ponies)  would  imply,  in  the  misfortunes  and  degradation  of  a 
fallen  and  scattered  people  w'ho  are  themselves  as  different  from  their  original 
representatives  in  Palestine  as  are  the  worn  and  weary  beasts  called  “  donkeys” 
from  the  sedate  and  majestic  asses  of  the  Holy  Land. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  uncommon  in  the  history  of  the  animal  whose 
portrait  adorns  our  page.  As  a  foal  ho  was  deprived  of  his  mother  too  early,  since 
asses'  milk  had  been  prescribed  for  a  sick  child  who  lived  near  the  Down  where  he 
was  born.  Brought  up  by  luind  until  his  owner  grew  tired  of  the  trouble,  he 
became  the  property  (for  twelve  shillings)  of  a  drunken  fish-hawker  who  lived 
at  the  Brill  at  Somers-town,  and  made  his  cellar  into  a  stable — an  arrangement 
by  which  Noddy  learned  to  go  down  a  flight  of  wooden  stairs,  and  spoilt  his  jjaccs 
for  ever.  From  the  fish-hawker  (who  was  singularly  unsuccessful)  ho  went  to  an 
itinerant  vendor  of  pastry  frequenting  Billingsgate,  who  (being  singularly  suc¬ 
cessful)  soon  bought  a  smarter  cart,  and,  wishing  for  a  pony  with  plated  harness, 
“swopjwd”  our  friend  with  a  gipsy  horse-dejiler  at  North  Woolwich,  w'ho,  in  his 
turn,  having  trimmed  .and  groomed  him,  put  the  much-suffering  animal  to  )>is 
present  employment,  which  is,  perhaps,  lietter  than  his  first  service,  but  where  ho 
gets  hard  fare  and  hard  blows  enoiigh. 

There  is  very  little  bravery  to  stimulate  the  broken  pride  of  poor  Neddy.  His 
rough  shoes  sera’e  to  protect  his  hoofs  from  the  stones,  but  they  are  themsolves 
often  loose  and  ill-fitting.  That  patched  and  ragged  saddle,  from  which  the 
flock  padding  protrudes  here  and  there,  slips  round  with  any  extra  weight,  though 
the  rough  straps  are  pulled  so  tightly  that  the  buckles  will  not  take  up  anotlicr 
hole,  and  the  girths  cut  into  his  unprotected  hide.  Tluvt  dirty  w  bite  holland  cover, 
with  the  crimson  worsted  binding,  l>as  a  faded  look  of  second-hand  gaiety  about 
it ;  but  nothing  can  hide  the  bridle  eked  out  with  old  knotted  cord,  the  rusty  bit, 
the  reins  joined  with  frayed  string,  and  ready  to  break  at  the  first  inconvenient 
opportuiiity.  To  what  use  are  the  trappings  of  this  poor  sufferer  put  when  even 
he  has  done  with  them  ?  Did  any  of  our  readers  ever  see  a  donkey  of  this  sort 
with  a  new  harness,  or  with  any  part  of  it  suggesting  newness?  No.  This  would 
be  a  sight  which  would  be  second  only  to  that  of  a  dead  donkey  itself ;  and  it  is 
only  to  be  hoped  that  in  that  other  world  to  which  (acconling  to  Sam  Weller) 
donkeys  and  postboys  go  together,  all  these  things  will  altered  for  t^ie  bettefi 
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A  TALE  OF  SOCIETY. 

CHAPTER  1. 

TOO  ML’CU  A  MAN  OF  THE  WOULD  FOR  ONCE. 

** - Sir,  do  yon  know  me  ?” 

“  Yon  are  a  spirit,  I  know.” 

“  Monro,”  said  the  stately  old  Lady  Cloverhill  to  her  grandson,  “  what  is  the 
matter  with  you  this  morning?” 

The  young  man  thus  addressed  stood  in  a  listless  attitude  at  the  window,  with 
his  back  towards  the  speaker.  He  turned  as  she  spoke,  and  displayed  a  face  of  such 
singular  fire  and  energy  that  it  formed  a  strange  contrast  to  the  weary  listlessness 
of  his  manner. 

“  I  am  haunted,  mother,”  he  answered,  slightly  smiling. 

“  Haunted  1”  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  rustling  her  heavy  silk  dress  by  her  sudden 
movement,  and  gathering  her  many  folds  of  rich  black  lace  around  her  with  the 
grace  of  an  experienced  hand.  “Well,  in  these  days,  when  spirits  pLay  such 
vagaries,  I  must  not  be  surprised,  I  suppose,  to  hear  a  man  say  he  is  haunted.  Are 
your  spirits  black,  white,  or  grey,  Monro  ?” 

“  Neither,  my  best  of  grandmas ;  they  are  deeply,  darkly,  wondrously  blue.” 

“  Dear  me !”  cried  the  old  lady ;  “  the  only  blue  spirits  I  ever  heard  of  are  the 
‘  blue  devils,’  and  they  surely  can’t  haunt  you,  Monro  Eyrecourt  ?” 

“  Never  when  I  am  with  my  mother’s  mother,”  ausw’ered  the  young  man 
gallantly.  “  Castle  Cloverhill  defies  the  blues,  except,  indeed,  such  as  those  that 
haunt  me  now.” 

“  And  what  are  they,  Monro  ?” 

“  Eyes,  madame  ma  yrand'mere.  By  Jove  I  I  believe  they  arc  spirits,  after  all ; 
mere  eyes  they  can  never  be.” 

“  Eyes  1”  exclaimed  Lady  Cloverhill.  “  And  is  it  those  eyes  that  have  chained 
you  to  the  window  all  the  morning  as  silent  as  a  monk  of  La  Trappe  ?  To  whom 
do  the  eyes  belong?” 

The  young  gentleman  hesitated,  and  then  answered,  in  a  tone  too  studiously 
indifferent  to  be  true — 

“  Ijct  me  see — I  scarcely  remember  her  name.  Oh,  it  was  Brentwood — Mias 
Brentwood.  You  introduced  me  to  her,  in  a  very  hurried  manner,  just  before 
dinner,  and  I  took  her  to  the  dining-room.” 

“  Miss  Brentwood !”  crie<l  Lady  Cloverhill,  lifting  her  eyebrows  in  great 
surprise.  “  Well  I”  Then,  as  a  smile  played  over  her  face,  she  ailded,  “  Ah,  yw, 
a  very  fine  girl.  You  never  met  her  before,  I  suppose?” 

“  No,”  answered  Monro,  pausing,  “  I  think  not.  I  am  not  quite  simc ;  she 
has  such  a  haunting  face ;  it  follows  a  man  about  in  a  most  mysterious  way.  1 
certainly  saw  her  ghost  at  Rome  in  an  old  picture ;  and  at  Venice  I  met  a  child, 
a  little  girl,  who  decidedly  must  liave  been  Miss  Brentwood.” 

“  Only  Miss  Brentwood  never  was  at  Venice,”  said  Lady  Cloverhill. 

“  Never  mind ;  1  believe  she  was  the  child  and  the  picture  too.  No  mystery 
about  her  would  astonish  me.  And  the  oddest  mystery  of  all  is  that  the  picture 
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and  the  child  appeared  to  me  aa  old  friends ;  there  was  some  inexplicable  recognition 
between  me  and  them.  In  fact,  I  can’t  explain  the  strange  feeling  I  had.” 

“  And  did  Mias  Brentwood  immediately  claim  acquaintance  with  your  inner 
spirit  and  memory  too  ?” 

Eyreoourt  coloured  slightly,  and  then  laughed ;  at  the  same  time  he  snapped  a 
branch  of  bright  scarlet  geraniums  standing  in  the  window,  and  said  thoughtfully — 

“  Who  was  it  here  at  Cloverhill  used  to  like  scarlet  geraniums  so  much?” 

There  was  something  in  this  remark  that  amiaaed  I^iidy  Cloverhill.  She  leant 
back  in  her  chair,  and  laughed  quietly. 

“  You  have  a  bad  mernwy,  Monro,”  she  said.  “  Miss  Brentwood  wore  a  bunch 
of  scarlet  geraniums  on  her  white  dress  last  night,  and — ^but  stop,  let  me  see  what 
your  memory  is  worth.  You  recollect,  I  suppose,  that  this  was  your  home  when 
your  poor  mother  died?” 

“  My  dear  mother ! — ^how  can  I  forget?” 

He  crossed  the  room  and  took  her  hand.  The  old  lady  kissed  him,  subsided 
into  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  and  then  said  abruptly — 

“  Monro,  do  you  remember  that  very  pretty  child,  Catherine  Mcwley,  who  used 
to  be  your  playmate?” 

“  I  remember  her,”  he  answered ;  “  she  was  like  a  bird,  without  its  shyness.  A 
singularly  innocent  and  trustful  little  creature,  she  seemed  to  bring  goodness  witli 
her  like  an  atmosphere.  A  most  rare  nature,”  continued  the  young  man  thought¬ 
fully.  “  I  have  more  than  remembered  her — I  have  mused  on  her  many  times.” 

The  old  lady  adjusted  the  folds  of  her  black  lace,  and  listened  complacently,  a 
smile  playing  on  her  face  the  while. 

“  She  is  just  as  you  describe  her,”  slic  said ;  “  you  remember  her  well,  and  yet 
you  have  forgotten  her  face.” 

“  Her  face  ?”  replied  Eyrecourt  musingly.  “  Yes,  it  is  strange  I  cannot  recall  it.” 

“  Not  even  her  eyes  ?”  asked  the  old  lady  slily — “  a  pair  of  wondrous  eyes, 
deep,  dark,  and  lustrous.  I  should  never  have  thought  any  one  could  have  forgotten 
Catherine’s  eyes !” 

The  young  gentleman  started  suddenly  from  his  listless  attitude,  and  took  one 
hiuried  step  forward,  then  stop[>ed. 

“  It  cannot  be !”  he  cried. 

The  old  lady  nodded. 

“  What !  that  cold,  calm,  quiet  girl  whom  I  sat  next  at  dinner  yesterday,  and 
tried  to  entertain  with  all  sorts  of  nonsense  ?” 

“  Her  eyes  should  have  told  you  better,”  said  Lady  Cloverhill  demurely. 

At  this  moment  a  servant  announced  Sir  Charles,  Lady  Itushbrook,  and  tlic 
Misses  Rushbrook. 

Eyrecourt  opened  the  window  and  escaixxl  into  the  garden  as  the  visitors,  with 
a  rustle  of  silks,  entered  the  room.  He  sat  down  on  a  rustic  bench,  and  tried  to 
think.  With  intense  vexation,  he  remembered  he  had  treated  Miss  Brentwood  the 
night  before  as  a  perfect  stranger.  He  recalled  ttie  commonfdace  tone  of  his 
conversation,  his  cold  conventionalism,  his  superficial  sneers  at  the  world,  and  all 
other  shortcomings,  with  painful  distinctness.  Above  all,  he  remembered,  with  a 
terrible  wince  of  the  memory,  that,  if  his  manner  towards  her  expressed  anything, 
it  was  an  ill-concealed  suspicion  that  die  might  be  one  of  the  many  young  ladies  he 
had  found  anxious  to  lay  violent  hands  on  huiiself  and  his  future  owonet. 
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This  to  her — the  heiress  of  thouaaufls ! 

All  this  worldliness,  this  hard  coldness,  these  pitiful  suspicion?,  these  miserable 
parings  of  his  mind,  displayed  to  the  simple,  innocent  friend  of  his  childhood  I 

Truly,  in  thinking  himself  wise  he  had  shown  himself  a  fool.  We  must  take 
our  wares  to  a  market  where  they  are  understood  in  order  to  secure  their  being 
appreciated.  'Lhe  next  time  he  talked  the  language  of  Vanity  Fair  to  a  girl  he 
woidd  make  sure  she  held  a  stall  in  it. 

lie  tried  to  pause  in  his  reverie,  but  the  hot  thoughts  went  diushing  on.  He 
rememljered  the  kindness  of  her  tone  when  she  first  addressixl  him,  and  the  strange 
stir  in  his  heart,  to  which  he  would  not  listen,  when  he  answered  her.  More  bitterly 
he  recalletl  the  wonder  in  her  eyes,  changing  to  disappointment,  and,  lastly,  her 
increasing  coldness  and  sUeuce  till  the  Lidies  left  the  table.  And  afterwards,  when, 
on  entering  the  drawing-room,  he  found  her  alreivdy  gone,  he  recollected,  altuost 
with  a  groan,  the  worldly  thought  that  had  entered  his  brain : — 

“  That  girl  made  a  doiid  set  at  me  at  first,  but  I  have  completely  routed  her, 
and,  like  a  wise  woman,  she  has  be;itcn  a  timely  retreat.” 

Had  there  not,  too,  been  some  little  disappointment  in  tliat  tliought?  Why 
did  the  chair  on  which  she  had  sat  at  table  seem  so  very,  very  empty  when  she  was 
gone  ?  And  when  Fred  Simper,  sauntering  up  to  him,  took  that  very  chiiir,  and 
poimod  himself  out  a  ghiss  of  claret,  why  did  it  seem  even  more  empty  than  before, 
while  a  sudden  irritation  and  disgust  seized  him,  not  to  be  allayed  till  Fred's  inane, 
amiable  countenance  wivs  smiling  on  him  beuignantly  from  the  opposite  side  of 
what  newspapers  call  the  hospitable  board  ?  And  now,  without  wonder,  he  remem¬ 
bered  he  luul  placed  his  hand  caressingly  on  the  chair,  and  laid  his  handkerchief 
and  gloves  on  it,  as  a  sign  that  it  wiis  not  to  be  tiiken. 

He  had  been  the  hist  to  lejvve  the  dining-room,  simply  because  ho  was  the  first 
to  wish  to  go ;  and  when  he  had  sauntered  through  the  suite  of  drawing-rooms  to 
find  them  empty  because  one  was  gone,  with  what  increased  bitterness  he  had  given 
way  to  his  carping  spirit,  and  looked  and  uttered  disgust  of  all  things ! 

And  Miss  Brentwood  was  Catherine ! — his  dear  little  Catherine,  who  had  sat  on 
his  knee  a  himdred  times,  and  whose  artless  correspondence  for  long  years  had 
solaced  him  in  many  lands.  Three  years  ago  her  letters  had  suddenly  ceased. 
He  had  scarcely  noticed  it  at  first,  and  it  was  only  after  some  months  of  silence  he 
discovered  something  was  wanting  to  hia  life — some  comfort  and  solace  taken  from 
him  that  had  once  been  his.  Then  he  began  to  ask  himself  if  it  was  not  his  own 
fault.  He  remembered  the  thousand  instances  of  c.'ireless  forgetfiduess  that  had 
characterised  his  correspondence,  and  he  no  longer  wondered  at  Catherine’s  silence. 
He  wrote  her  a  long  letter  filled  with  apologies,  iirotestatious  of  old  friendsliip, 
histories  of  his  travels,  and  intreaties  to  hear  from  her  as  usual. 

He  got  in  reply  a  stiff  letter  from  the  governess,  declining,  on  hliss  Morley’s 
behalf,  any  furtlier  correspondence  with  Mr.  Eyrecourt,  as  her  father  considered 
her  now  too  old  to  continue  it.  ilonro  tore  up  the  letter  in  disgust. 

“  Never  mind,”  said  Monro  bitterly,  as  he  put  away  Catherine’s  letters,  and 
held  eanssiugly  in  his  fingers  the  lock  of  hair  she  hatl  innocently  offered  him  at  ten 
years  old  — “  never  mind ;  it’s  proper,  I  suppose,  so  it  must  be  right.  I..et  mo  see — 
how  old  is  Catherine?  Why,  she  must  be  past  fifteen,  and  I  am  twenty-one,  and 
yet  I  never  once  thought  that  she  was  no  longer  a  child.  Well,  now  that  prim 
governess  has  put  it  into  my  head,  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  write  any  more.” 
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Three  years  passed  away,  and  the  memory  of  Catherine  faded,  as  memories  will 
fade,  till  revived  now  by  her  reappearance  as  hliss  Brentwood.  Monro  burned  with 
impatience  to  gain  further  details  from  Lady  Clovei'hill,  but,  sauntering  towards 
the  drawing-room  windows,  he  heard  the  female  tide  of  tongues  swelled  to  a 
continuous  wave  of  bilk,  which  broke  constantly  against  his  grandmother’s  ears, 
apparently  without  stunning  her. 

“Oh,  dear!”  cried  one  of  the  young  ladies,  “there’s  Mr.  Eyrecourt  in  the 
garden  1  Pray  do  come  in  and  tell  us  all  about  your  travels !” 

Thus  intreated,  Monro  was  compelled  to  enter  and  play  his  part  in  listening, 
if  not  in  talking. 

“  I  assure  you,  my  dear,  it  is  a  positive  fact,”  Lady  Rushbrook  was  saying. 
“We  arrived  unexpectedly,  and  found  them  dining  on  an  old  broken  dining-table, 
and  they  had  stuck  a  round  table  on  to  the  end  because  it  wasn’t  long  enough. 
And  these  are  people  with  twelve  thousand  a  year!”  continued  her  ladyship, 
appealing  to  the  company  in  general  to  gather  in  their  horror  and  contempt  for  her 
dear  friend  the  owner  of  the  broken  table. 

“  But  perhaps  the  breaking  of  the  table  Wiis  an  accident,”  suggested  another 
visitor,  a  person  of  most  aggressive  individuality  and  singular  coolness  who  had 
presented  himself  just  after  the  Ruslibrook  family. 

“  My  dear  doctor,”  replied  the  lady,  “  suppose  it  was,  what  then  ?  The  putting 
on  of  that  ridiculous  round  table  couldn’t  have  been  an  accident,  I  presume  ?” 

“  But  may  not  more  friends  have  arrived  than  were  expected  ?” 

“  Never  mind,”  persisted  Lady  Rushbrook.  “  What  I  say  is  that  people  of 
their  means  ought  to  have  tables  enough  fur  accidents  and  friends  too.” 

“  Quite  right,  certainly,”  crial  the  general  voice.  “  Such  stinginess  is 
frightful !” 

This  acquaintance  having  been  thus  accused,  tried,  and  condemned.  Lady  Rusli- 
brook,  with  a  renewed  accession  of  spirits,  began  to  peck  at  somebody  else. 

“My  dear  Lady  Cloverhill,  did  you  see  the  Marshalls’  bonnets  at  church? 
Those  girls  make  their  bonnets  themselves.  It  is  a  positive  fact,  I  assure  you. 
Now,  we  have  all  heard  of  home-made  bread,  but  home-made  bonnets! — the  idea 
is  too  ridiculous ;  and  such  things  as  they  were,  too !” 

“  Perhaps  the  Marshalls  are  very  poor,  and  try  to  make  their  bonnets  themselves 
to  save  expense,”  said  Lady  Cloverhill. 

“Poor,  my  dear  Lady  Cloverhill!  Then,  if  they  are,  why  on  earth  do  they 
come  to  church  at  all  among  an  assemblage  of  well-dressed  people  ?  It  is  no  place 
for  them,  you  know.” 

“  With  home-made  bonnets  on,”  said  the  cool  doctor. 

“  It’s  really  dreadful,”  cried  all  the  IMisses  Rushbrook  together,  with  a  smart 
Uttle  laugh. 

“  And  the  most  amusing  thing  is,”  said  Miss  Evangeline,  “  that  I  whispered  to 
mamma  in  ciiurch,  ‘  Do  look  at  the  Marshalls’  bonnets ;’  and  mamma  couldn’t  hear, 
and  said  ‘  What?’  so  loud  that  the  clergyman  quite  stared  at  us,  which  was  very 
disagreeable  and  absurd  of  him.  So  then  I  had  to  whisper  it  to  Gratiana,  and  she 
passed  it  on  to  mamma,  but  not  without  waking  up  pa,  who  immediately, 
thinking  it  was  time  to  go,  took  up  his  hat  and  was  walking  off  if  we  hadn’t 
stopped  him.” 

Here  the  reminiscence  of  this  little  domestic  comedy  became  too  much  for 
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Mias  Evangeline,  who,  overpowered  with  laughter,  brought  her  narrative  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion. 

At  last  the  morning  call  was  over,  the  dreary  emptiness  at  an  end.  Sir  Charles, 
who  had  been  annihilated  on  entering  the  room,  curiously  came  into  being  again, 
and,  making  his  appearance  with  a  sudden  dive  before  Lady  Cloverhill,  wished  her 
good  morning  in  a  choked  voice,  as  though  he  had  been  accustomed  to  have  a 
stopper  thrust  down  his  throat  at  unexpected  times,  and  spoke  imder  constant 
terror  of  its  arrival. 

Thank  goodness  I”  cried  Monro,  flinging  himself  into  a  seat  as  the  last  of  the 
procession  of  silks  and  gossamers  floated  out  of  the  doorway. 

“  Very  nice  young  ladies,”  said  the  cool  doctor,  who  was  left  behind,  “  but  a 
little  talkative.  And  1  think  I  know  one  before  ‘  whose  light  they  would  have 
to  hide  their  diminished  heads.’  She  chargovl  me  with  a  letter  for  you.  Lady 
Cloverhill,  and  now,  having  fulfilled  my  mission,  I  must  say  adieu.” 

ITie  doctor  whisked  himself  off  with  much  ease  of  manner,  while  I.ady  Clover¬ 
hill  scanned  her  letter  hastily. 

“  Why  is  she  called  Brentwood  now  ?”  asked  Ey recourt,  with  the  tone  of  a 
man  continuing  a  conversation,  and  with  a  total  forgetfulness  of  the  long  inter¬ 
ruption  in  the  shape  of  the  liushbrook  family  not  at  all  flattering  to  that  ancient 
house. 

“  My  dear  Monro,  she  is  not  called  Brentwood.  Her  name  is  liushbrook.  She 
never  was  called  Brentwood.  She  was  a - ” 

“  Clapper,  I  know,  mother.  I  was  not  thinking  of  her ;  it  is  Catherine  1  mean.” 

“Oh,  about  three  years  ago  an  eccentric  old  gentleman  in  the  North  of 
England  died,  leaving  his  vast  estates  to  his  next  heir,  if  he  could  be  found,  on 
condition  that  he  took  the  name  of  Brentwood.  Mr.  Morley  soon  established  his 
claim,  and  took  possession  of  the  property.  He  is  now  building  a  magnificent  place 
in  Yorkshire,  where  he  means  to  go  and  live.  But  Catherine  likes  their  old  place 
here  best.  This  letter  is  from  her,  and  I  am  so  sorry  that  she  cannot  come.”  • 

“  Cannot  come  1”  ,  . 

“  No.  I  asked  her  last  night  to  come  over  here  and  spend  a  few  days  with  me. 
1  thought  she  would  be  glad  to  see  you  again,  and  1  fancied  she  said  ‘  Yes’ last 
evening ;  but  she  writes  now  declining  the  invitation,  saying  she  cannot  possibly 
leave  her  father.  Here’s  her  letter :  would  you  like  to  read  it  ?” 

With  a  sudden  flush  on  his  brown,  handsome  face,  Monro  Eyrecourt  took  the 
letter  and  read  it,  then  laid  it  down  on  Lady  Cloverhill’s  lap  without  a  word,  caught 
up  his  hat,  and  went  out.  A  few  minutes  afterwaixls  she  saw  him  galloping  past 
the  window  at  full  speed. 

“  He  is  going  to  Morley  Com^,”  said  the  old  lady  with  a  smile  of  triumph. 
CHAl’TEll  U. 

MORLEY  COURT. 

Something — I  know  not  wh*t — I’ll  love  thee  mneh." 

We  are  in  a  drawing-room  on  the  south  side  of  the  old  mansion.  A  profusion 
of  climbing  plants  cling  to  the  buttresses  and  grey  walls,  flinging  a  thousand 
odours  into  the  rooms,  and  sprinkling  perfume  like  a  blessing  around  them.  1  he 
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Buushine  dances  through  the  glancing  leaves  and  nestles  lovingly  among  the  ever- 
changing  tresses  of  a  beautiful  girl,  who  is  seated  on  a  lounge  with  her  head 
iJighUy  thrown  back,  that  she  may  the  more  easily  talk  to  a  gentleman  who  stands 
behind  her. 

It  is  our  friend  Monro  Eyrecourt. 

A  month  has  passed  away  since  we  last  saw  him,  and,  if  one  may  judge  by 
appearances,  he  has  certainly  made  his  peace  with  Mias  Brentwood. 

“  How  well  I  remember  this  room !”  he  says.  “  We  used  to  run  in  and  out  of 
the  windows  at  hide-and-seek,  and  out  there  is  the  old  tree  I’ve  climbed  a  thousand 
times.  I  used  to  perch  myself  on  the  branches  to  learn  my  hardest  lessons.  Have 
you  ever  thought  of  it,  Catherine  ?” 

“  Don’t  you  see  I  have  bad  a  seat  made  underneath  it?  I  always  sit  there  to 
work  and  read.” 

“  And  what  a  great  bed  of  scarlet  geraniums  surrounds  the  old  oak  like  a  belt ! 
Is  tlmt  your  doing,  Catherine?” 

“  Yes.” 

Now,  why  do  you  like  that  flower  so  much  ?” 

“  It  was  the  first  flower  I  ever  had,  when  I  was  a  very  little  girl.” 

Catherine  spoke  faintly,  and  with  a  blush. 

Monro  paused  a  moment  to  think. 

And  a  great  stupid  boy  brought  it  to  you  from  Cloverhill,  with  a  little  bird. 
Where  is  the  bird  now  ?” 

“  Dead,”  said  Catherine  softly.  “  But  the  geraniums  live ;  they  are  all  slips 
from  the  first  one.  And  the  boy  was  not  stupid.” 

He  was  an  oaf,  Catherine,  like  all  boys.  Do  you  know  the  Miss  Brentwood 
whom  I  did  not  recognise  left  a  little  sprig  of  scarlet  geranitun  behind  her,  and  I 
gathered  it  up?  And  yet  I  did  not  like  Mias  Brentwood.” 

Why  not  ?”  said  Catherine,  laughing. 

I  think  it  was  because  she  was  the  only  person  who  made  me  forget  Catherine 
Morley.  How  cruel  of  you,  Catherine,”  he  continued,  not  to  let  me  know  on 
that  memorable  evening  that  you  were  Catherine  1” 

“  How  cruel,  rather,  of  you  to  disappoint  me  so  painfully  I  1  knew  you  again 
instantly,  and  of  course  thought  you  knew  me,  and  yet  you  talked  to  me  as  you 
might  have  done  to  some  cold,  crafty  woman  of  the  world.  Do  not  let  us  speak  of 
it ;  I  can  never  forget  the  suffering  that  evening  caused  me.” 

“  Were  you  really  pained  ?”  said  Monro  Eyrecourt,  bending  low  to  hide  the 
sparkle  in  his  eyes. 

“  Pained !”  answered  Catherine  softly,  with  a  slight  flush.  “  Think  how  many 
years  we  had  played  together,  and  been  as  brother  and  sister,  and  then  reflect  on 
the  bitterness  I  felt  on  finding,  for  my  friend,  a  stranger — ^for  my  frank,  warm¬ 
hearted  brother,  a  cold,  cautious  man  of  the  world — for  my  joyous,  trustful 
playmate,  a  suspicious,  weary  doubter  of  all  things.  And  do  you  know,”  continued 
Catherine,  while  a  deeper  blush  suffused  her  cheek,  “  you  positively  behaved  to  me 
as  if  you  thought  I  was  going  to  presume  on  my  early  acquaintance  with  you  in 
order  to  lay  violent  hands  on  yom^lf  and  your  prospective  coronet.” 

The  blush  mounted  high  on  her  brow  as  she  spoke,  and  she  rose  and  walked  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  room. 

Eyrecourt  paused  a  moment  ere  he  followed  her.  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  h« 
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felt  ashamed  of  himself,  and  was  asking  his  own  conscience  if  he  had  really  been 
such  a  simpleton.  The  matrimonial  game  in  England  is  certainly  a  sharp  one, 
nevertheless  a  man  may  deceive  himself  at  times,  llis  fair  neighbour,  who  he 
thinks  is  levelling  her  arrows  to  bring  him  down,  may  b«  merely  amusing  herself, 
or,  more  unsatisfactory  still,  she  may  be  only  simply  and  kindly  trying  to  amuse 
him.  In  such  a  case  his  conceit  suffers  a  woeful  fall,  and  the  broken  wings  of  his 
wounded  vanity  can  scarcely  carry  him  triumphantly  from  the  field.  In  this 
particular  instance  Eyrecourt  could  only  feel  excessively  annoyed  that  his  habitual 
distrust  of  scheming  women  should  have  led  him  to  show  suspicion  where  it  was  so 
ridiculously  and  ungratefully  misplaced.  Catherine’s  family  was  far  more  ancient 
tluin  his  own,  her  fortune  incomparably  greater,  her  motive  in  addressing  him 
kindly,  clear,  open,  and  above  a  doubt ;  yet  he  had  suspected  her  of  worldliness, 
thus  showing  himself  capable  of  feeling  it,  and  giving  her  the  right  to  suspect  him. 

“If  she  were  only  poor,”  he  thought  as  he  looked  after  her,  “I  would  say 
directly,  ‘  Catherine,  be  my  wife.’  ” 

Unconsciously  he  was  again  wronging  that  high  nature.  I’twr,  she  would  have 
been  too  proud  to  accept  him ;  rich,  she  wivs  too  noble  to  suspect  him. 

Irresistibly  drawn  by  an  attraction  he  could  not  conquer,  Monro  found  himself 
again  leaning  over  Catherine’s  chair.  The  cloud  was  quite  gone  from  her  face ; 
she  looked  up  and  smiled,  at  the  same  time  motioning  him  into  a  chair  by  her  side. 

“  After  all,”  thought  Eyrecourt  as  he  sat  down,  “  she  only  likes  me  as  a  brotlier 
or  an  old  friend,  else  she  could  never  be  so  frank.” 

llie  thought  brought  such  a  sudden  pang  with  it — such  a  cold,  dull  pain — that 
he  turned  pale. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  asked  Catherine  quickly,  laying  her  little  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  while  the  fiash  of  anxious  solicitude  in  her  eyes  brought  back  the  colour 
instantly  to  his  face. 

“  Nothing,”  answered  Eyrecourt,  stretching  out  his  hand  towards  the  flower- 
stand  that  stood  before  them  in  the  window,  and  gathering  a  spray  of  her  favourite 
flower.  “  Will  you  take  this,  Catherine  ?” 

“  Ah,  you  know  I  can  never  refuse  scarlet  geraniums,”  said  Catherine,  smiling. 

She  closed  her  fingers  over  the  flower ;  but  he  held  it  tightly,  imprisoning  her 
hand  as  well.  Something  irresistible  carried  him  on. 

“  Catherine,”  he  said  hurriedly,  “  if  you  take  the  flower,  take  also  the  hand 
that  gives  it.  I  have  loved  you  all  my  life  without  knowing  it.  You  have  followed 
me  everywhere.  In  every  picture,  in  every  statue,  I  saw  you  ;  in  evay  face  that 
pleased  me  I  found  some  likeness  to  you ;  in  every  book  that  touched  my  heart 
there  was  some  image  of  you,  some  reflex  of  your  mind.  Oh,  Catherine,  you  have 
ever  been  my  better  angel!  In  all  lands  my  spirit  has  yearned  towards  you. 
Speak,  for  it  is  in  bitter  pain  now !” 

Catherine’s  face  had  crimsoned ;  but  it  was  deathly  pale  now  as  she  rose  and 
whispered,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible — 

“  All  I  have  been  to  you  have  you  been  to  me,  and  more.  Give  me  the 
geranium.” 

It  was  in  her  hand  when  he  clasped  his  arms  around  her  and  drew  her  to  his 
heart. 

No  words  can  add  anything  to  happiness.  Let  us  leave  them.  They  will  be 
“  at  home”  to  us  once  a  month  for  some  time  to  come. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

CAMEOS  AND  INTAGLIOS. 

Tho  art  of  engraTuig — Antique  gema — The  Dark  Ages — The  renaissance — Cameos  and  intaglios 
— Lorenzo  de’  Medici — Celebrated  lapidaries — Superstitions — Famous  cameos — The  Qemma 
Augustea — The  apotheosis  of  Oermanicus — ^Valne  of  cameos — Kenowued  coUections — Shell 
cameos — Engraving  of  precious  stones. 

The  art  of  eugraviug  on  stones  dates  from  the  most  remote  period  of  antiquity. 
We  find  intaglios  cut  in  the  hardest  stones  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
Babylonians,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  graven  gems  that  adorned  the  ephod  and 
pectoral  of  the  high-priest  of  the  Hebrews  were  the  work  of  Egyptian  artists,  who, 
escaping  from  the  tyranny  of  Pharaoh,  followed  Moses  into  the  desert.  Though 
a  sojourn  of  four  centuries  in  Egypt  must  have  made  the  Hebrews  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  handiertifts  of  the  country,  they  had  been  too  long  employed  in  rude 
labour  to  be  very  skilful  in  the  arts  that  suppUed  the  luxuries  required  by  their 
elegant  and  refined  masters. 

It  was  among  the  Greeks,  however,  that  the  lapidary’s  art  first  attained  that  per¬ 
fection  which  produced  really  valuable  objects.  As  early  as  the  seventh  century  B.c., 
stones  are  said  to  have  been  engraved  in  Hellas,  and  in  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries  it  was  the  general  custom  in  Athens  to  wear  magnificent  rings  with 
engraved  stones.  We  are  told  that  Demosthenes  and  Aristotle  were  in  the  habit 
of  wealing  such  ornaments.  This  branch  of  art  attained  its  highest  development 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  most  celebrated  engraver,  and  the  only 
one  whom  Alexander  permitted  to  depict  his  countenance  on  stone,  was  Pyrgoteles ; 
and  so  great  is  his  renown  that  both  among  the  ancients  and  in  more  recent  times 
his  name  has  been  frequently  cut  on  gems  which  did  not  emanate  from  him.  In 
Italy  the  art  of  engraving  on  stone  was  first  fostered  among  the  Etruscans,  but 
did  not  reach  such  perfection  there  as  in  Greece.  Shortly  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  Greek  engravers  migrated  to  Italy,  and  it  became  a  fashion 
to  possess  not  merely  single  gems  but  entire  collections,  which  were  exposed  to 
pubUc  view.  Pompey  dedicated  Mithridates’  splendid  collection  to  the  capitol, 
and  Caesar  had  six  similar  collections  jilaced  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix,  at 
Rome. 

llie  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  Dark  Ages,  succeeding  the  refinement  and 
learning  of  the  art-worshippers  of  Greece  and  the  voluptuaries  of  Rome,  caused 
the  relics  of  the  fine  arts  that  survived  the  universjil  destruction  to  be  preserved  in 
monastcTios  and  churches ;  and  thus,  from  having  been  emblems  of  the  poetical 
myths  of  an  extinct  faith,  they  became  the  ornaments  of  the  insignia  of  a  new 
creed.  In  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  day,  the  Crusaders  hoped  to  sanctify 
the  produce  of  jJunder  by  dedicating  it  to  Deity :  the  ancient  cameos,  intaglios, 
and  precious  gems  of  which  the  Latin  emperors  had  despoiled  Rome  returned  to 
the  West,  and  were  deposited  in  the  cathedrids  and  churches  of  Europe.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  Venetian  treasure  of  St.  Mark. 

With  the  renaissance  of  other  arts  came  back  the  taste  for  cameos  and  intaglios, 
and  the  study  of  glyptics  was  resumed.  The  Medici' family  powerfully  contributed 
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to  its  development ;  and  to  such  perfection  did  it  arrive  through  their  encourage¬ 
ment  and  liberality  that  it  is  difficult,  at  present,  to  distinguish  between  the  works 
of  their  artists  and  those  of  the  ancient  engravers.  They  were  most  successful  in 
cameos,*  and  some  of  the  finest  of  these  now  extant  are  modem.  One  of  the 
most  renowned  engravers  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  Domenico  di  Milano,  or 
Di  Chamei,  who  was  frequently  employed  by  Lorenzo  de’  Medici.  Matteo  del 
Nassaro,  an  engraver  of  the  following  century,  also  acquired  great  fame,  and  was 
summoned  to  Paris  by  Francis  I.  Cameo  ornaments  for  the  head  were  at  that 
time  fashionable,  and  the  head  of  Dejanira,  engraved  in  relievo  on  a  very  fine 
agate  by  that  artist,  was  immensely  admired.  He  made  excellent  use  of  the 
different  shades  of  colour  the  stone  presented  to  produce  iu  their  natural  colours 
the  flesh,  hair,  and  lion’s  skin ;  a  red  streak  in  the  stone  was  so  cleverly  taken 
advantage  of  for  the  interior  of  the  skin,  that  it  seemed  to  have  been  just  stripped 
off  the  animal.  Since  this  period  the  taste  for  gems  has  greatly  fallen  off — indetnl, 
almost  become  extinct — and  it  is  only  recently  that  it  appears  to  have  sprung  up 
again.  The  later  artistic  productions  in  this  branch,  however,  are  in  no  way 
inferior  to  those  of  the  ancients;  and  as  the  subjects  arc  usually  repre3inU>d  in 
the  olden  style,  it  is  often  very  difficult,  at  times  impossible,  to  distinguish  betwei-n 
ok!  and  new  engraving. 

The  ancients  engraved  intaglios  and  cameos  on  all  sorts  of  stones.  Thus  they 
engraved  the  figure  of  Proserpine  on  a  black  stone,  Neptune  and  the  Tritons  on 
a  beryl,  Bacchus  on  the  amethyst,  and  the  story  of  Marsyas  on  red  ja.sper.  In 
order  to  increase  the  power  attributed  to  gems,  certain  figures  or  characters  were 
engraved  upon  them  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  conjunction  of  the  he.avenly 
bodies  was  favourable  to  the  object  in  view.  Thus,  if  the  gem  were  intended  to 
render  its  wearer  victorious,  the  effigy  of  Mars,  or  that  of  Hercules  subduing  the 
hydra,  was  cut  on  it  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  asjiect  of  the  heavens  indi¬ 
cated  victory.  As  a  proof  of  this  we  will  quote,  at  si'cond  hand,  from  Mailaine  de 
Barrera’s  valuable  work  the  following  excerpt  from  the  sage  De  Boot : — 

In  good  sooth,  I  am  fain  to  confess  that  supematurivl  effects  are  after  this 
fashion  produced,  God  having  permitted  that  it  should  be  so.  But,  as  I  have 
already  said,  this  is  done  by  means  of  evil  spirits,  who  take  up  their  abode  in  the 
substance  of  the  precious  stones,  constrained  thereunto  by  the  vain  credulousness 
of  man  and  by  a  pagan  impiousness ;  taking  undue  advantage  of  the  stone,  to  the 
end  that  they  may  conceal  or  anniliilate  its  natural  faculties,  rendering  them  un¬ 
recognisable,  and  substituting  in  their  place  false  ones,  and  by  these  means  leading 
man  to  vanities  and  superstitions,  making  him  forsake  the  true  worship  of  God, 
subjecting  him  to  their  will,  and  losing  his  soul  to  all  eternity.  Those,  therefore, 
who  would  attract  good  spirits  to  inhabit  their  gems  and  benefit  by  their  presence 
in  them,  let  them  have  the  martyrdom  of  Our  Saviour,  the  actions  of  His  life 
which  teach  virtue  by  example,  graven  upon  their  jewels;  and  let  them  often  con¬ 
template  them  piously ;  without  doubt,  with  the  grace  of  God  and  the  assistance 
of  good  spirits,  they  will  find  that  not  in  the  stone  only,  or  the  graven  image,  but 
from  God  are  its  admirable  qualities.” 


*  It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  oar  readers  of  the  difference  between  cameos  and  intaglios.  In 
the  former  the  subject  is  produced  in  relief — that  is  to  say,  the  stone  is  cut  away  from  it ;  in  the 
latter  the  subject  is  cut  into  the  stone,  as  in  seal-rings,  &e. 
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The  above  extract  leaves  us  do  doubt  as  to  the  \«’riter’8  piety  ;  but  a  fdlower  of 
Bishop  Colenso  might  hud  in  it  equal  [uoof  of  his  credulity. 

Some  cameos  still  existing  are  engraved  on  stones  of  a  single  cc^our ;  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  sort  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bibliotlieque  Imperialc  of  Paris ;  among 
others,  the  head  of  Maximilian  III.  on  an  agate,  and  Ulysses  on  a  eornelian.  But 
most  cameos  were  cut  on  sardonyxes  or  agate-onyxes.  The  most  celebrated  of  all 
is  what  is  called  the  Gemma  Augustea,  which  reiu'csents  the  triumph  of  Tiberius 
and  bis  adopted  son  Germanicus,  in  the  presence  of  tlie  Emperor  Augustus. 
According  to  the  current  story,  this  cameo,  which  is  eight  or  nine  inches  high  and 
eight  wide,  and  bears  two  rows  of  figures,  was  found  in  Palestine,  whence  it 
reached  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  through  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  The 
latter  left  it  to  the  nuns  of  Poissy,  who  lost  it  during  the  civil  wars,  and  it  was 
eventually  conveyed  to  Germany,  where  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  purchased  it  for 
1 2,000  ducats.  It  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Treasury  of  Vienna.  Even  larger  is  the 
Paris  cameo,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Achates  Tiberianus.  It  is  twelve  inches 
high  and  eleven  in  width,  engraved  on  a  sardonyx  which  lias  five  different  strata, 
and  bears  tliree  rows  of  figmes  above  each  other.  It  represents  the  family  of 
Augustus  Caesar  shortly  before  lus  death,  but  as  regards  execution  is  far  inferior  to 
the  fiust-mentioned  cameo.  This  antique  is  sometimes  called  the  Agate  of  the 
Sainte  Chapelle,  and  was  Is^ought  from  the  East  in  tlie  reign  of  Saint  Louis. 
Given  by  Charles  V.  to  the  Holy  Chapel  of  his  palace,  it  was  there  supposed  to 
represent  the  triimiph  of  Joseph  ovta:  Pharaoh.  Another  fine  cameo  in  tlie 
Bibliotheque  Imperiale  represents  the  apotheosis  of  Germanicus — a  three-coloured 
sardonyx.  This  splendid  antique  was  brought  from  Constantinople  by  Cardinal 
Humbert  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  IX.,  and  given  by  him  to  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  Toul.  The  eagle  that  bore  the  young  prince  led  to  the  belief  that  this 
cameo  represented  the  Apostle  John.  Criticism  of  a  higher  order  having  dispelled 
this  error,  the  monks  presented  the  antique  to  the  king  in  1G84.  The  largest 
known  cameo,  though  of  inferior  workmanship,  which  is  fifteen  inches  in  height 
and  eleven  in  width,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Orleans  family  up  to  1848,  but 
the  finest — a  flat  shell  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Dukes  of  Brunswick— disappeared  in  the  flight  of  Duke  Charles  in  1830. 

The  value  of  cameos,  indicated  by  the  above-mentioned  high  price  which  the 
Emperor  Rudolph  paid  for  the  finest  known  specimen  some  three  hundred  years 
ago,  when  money  was  much  more  valuable  than  at  present,  is  certainly  difficult  to 
decide,  though  the  following  statements  will  furnish  an  approximative  idea. 
Recently  an  onyx  cameo  three  and  a  quarter  inches  broad  and  three  inches  high 
has  been  valued  at  6,500/. ;  and  at  the  sale  of  the  jew  els  of  the  hlarquis  de  Dree, 
to  which  we  have  so  frequently  referred,  a  sardonyx  representing  the  bust  of 
Faustina  fetched  285/.  Intaglios  are  always  considered  much  less  valuable  than 
cameos. 

Among  tlie  modems,  Ixirenzo  de'  Medici  was  tlie  first  to  make  a  collection  of 
graven  gems ;  and  this,  subsequently  enriched  by  Cosmo  and  his  successors,  is  now 
in  the  splendid  gallery  of  Florence.  The  example  offered  by  the  Medici  has  been 
followed  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  collections  were  formed  by  sovereigns, 
wealthy  amateurs,  savans,  and  artists.  The  most  famous  of  the  present  day  are 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Imperial  Library  of  Fans,  the  collection  in  the  Florence 
Gallery,  comprising  1,000  stones;  t^tof  the  Vatican,  those  of  the  Emperor  oi 
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Auatria,  the  King  of  Pruaei»,  t4ie  Council  of  Lcipuic,  tLe  King  of  Denmark,  the 
Caatle  of  Roaenburg  at  Copculiageii,  and  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Uuiuia,  which 
contains  the  Patter  and  Orleans  collections.  Among  private  collectious  we  may 
mention  the  ancient  galleries  of  the  Strozzi  and  Ludovici  in  Rome,  the  Poniutowsky 
in  Russia,  those  of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Marlborough  in  England,  and  those 
of  the  Due  de  Blacas,  Comte  Portales,  and  Baron  Roger  in  Paris. 

The  demand  for  cameos  became  during  the  renaissance  so  great  that  fine 
sardonyxes  grew  scarce,  and  to  supply  their  place  recourse  was  had  to  shells  that 
offovd  similar  layers  of  different  colours.  This  substcince,  being  much  softer  than 
agate,  was  more  easily  cut,  and  the  price  of  ornaments  in  shell  cameos  was  much 
inferior  to  those  in  stone :  they  were,  however,  just  as  inferior  in  point  of  wear,  as 
the  least  contact  with  other  subjects  deteriorated  their  beauty.  A  very  pretty  set 
of  this  kind  is  the  necklace  that  belonged  to  Diane  de  Poictiers,  now  in  the 
BibUotheque  Imperiale.  It  is  composed  of  fourteen  small  shell  cameos:  in  the 
centre  is  an  agate,  on  which  is  the  portrait  of  the  celebrated  beauty,  represented  as 
the  goddess  of  the  chase,  the  attributes  being  in  diamonds.  All  the  cameos  offered 
for  sale  in  our  jewellers’  shops  are  shells,  and  stones  are  hardly  ever  cut,  owing  to 
the  expense.  Fraudulent  restorations,  however,  are  frequently  made  by  carefully 
cutting  out  the  engraved  portion  of  antique  stones,  and  applying  it  on  the  plain 
ground  of  an  agate  of  another  colour,  thus  giving  it  the  appearance  of  an  agate- 
onyx  cameo.  Another  fraud  often  practised  with  success  is  the  imitation  of  a 
sardonyx  by  attaching  an  engraved  shell  to  a  hard  stone. 

The  ancients,  it  is  supposed,  never  engraved  on  hyaline  corindons,  and  engraved 
gems  of  tliis  class  belong  to  modern  times.  Among  the  most  celebrated  is  a  ruby 
that  belonged  to  Runjeet  Singh,  weighing  half-an-ounce,  on  which  were  engraved 
the  names  of  several  kings,  its  former  possessors.  Domenico  di  Chamei  engraved 
on  a  balass  ruby  the  portrait  of  Louis  the  Moor,  Duke  of  Milan  In  Mr.  A.  S. 
Hope’s  collection,  displayed  in  the  first  London  Exhibition,  there  was  a  splendid 
intaglio  of  Minerva,  engraved  on  an  Oriental  ruby,  weighing  fifty-three  gr/uns. 
Another  engraved  ruby  of  cinque  cento  date,  in  the  same  collection,  bean  the  head 
of  Jupiter.* 


CHAPTER  XU. 

AGATES. 

Varieties  of  agate — Greeks  and  Romans — The  Obersteiu  grinders — Setting  of  agates — Guatemala 
agates — Jasper — The  ancient  idea  of  jasper — Feldspath — Moon  and  son  stones — The  opal 
— Its  great  beauty — Celebrated  specimens — Black  opals — Harlequins — The  fifty  graves — 
Present  value  of  opals. 

The  name  of  agate  is  given  in  ordinary  life  to  all  the  varieties  of  stone  which  are 
scientifically  placed  among  the  ehalcedonyx.  Its  use  is  even  now  widely  extended 
to  mixtures  of  ehalcedonyx  with  quartz,  amethyst,  and  jasper.  Naturally,  therefore, 
the  agate  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  the  ehalcedonyx.  It  is  nearly  equal  to  quartz 
in  hardness  and  weight,  is  translucid,  but  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  displaying 
a  variety  of  colours.  Hence  it  is  distinguished  into  several  genera.  Thus  we 
have  striped  agate,  which  is  only  a  delicately-ribbed  onyx ;  fortress  agate,  which 

*  For  most  of  the  details  contained  in  this  chapter  we  are  indebted  to  Mdme.  de  Barrera's 
often-quoted  work,  **  Gems  and  Jewels.” 
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has  designs  in  its  colours  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the'  plan  of  a  fortress ; 
clouded  agate,  in  which  roimd,  faintly-coloured  spots  may  be  compared  to  a 
clouded  sky ;  moss  agate,  on  which  small  green  or  black  designs  greatly  resembling 
moss  stand  out  prominently.  In  all  the  other  varieties  the  name  sufficiently 
explains  the  peculiarities  in  design  and  structiu^  to  render  any  further  detail 
superfluous. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  acquainted  with  agate.  Theophrastus,  in  his 
treatise  on  stones,  says  that  agate  is  obtained  from  the  river  Achates,  in  Sicily, 
possesses  handsome  varied  colours,  and  is  very  exjiensive.  In  ancient  times  great 
value  was  attached  to  the  figures  found  in  agates,  and  it  was  believed  that  rivers 
and  trees,  carriages,  horses,  and  animals  could  be  recognised  in  them.  Very 
celebrated  was  an  agate  in  the  collection  of  gems  belonging  to  Pyrrhus,  on  which 
Apollo  and  the  Nine  Muses  could  be  traced.  Still,  such  freaks  of  Nature,  or  physes, 
as  Pliny  calls  them,  were  relatively  rare,  and  hence  we  find  fewer  agates  than 
other  varieties  of  chalcedony  among  anti<pie  gems. 

Among  the  moderns  the  employment  of  agates  hits  become  much  more  con¬ 
siderable  during  the  last  twenty  years ;  but  we  neither  seek  for  natural  designs  nor 
engrave  them,  aud  content  ourselves  with  the  agreeable  colours  and  brilliant  polish 
which  all  varieties  of  chalcedony  either  possess  naturally  or  attain  through  art. 
The  greatest  favourites  are  cornelian  and  onyx,  which  are  made  into  rings, 
bracelets,  buttons,  boxes,  enj*,  knife-handles,  penholders,  seals,  and  so  on. 

The  scat  of  this  trade  has  been,  since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  almost 
exclusively  at  Oberstein  and  Idar,  in  the  principality  of  Birkenfeld,  about  half 
way  between  Worms  and  Treves,  at  the  foot  of  the  Idar  Forest.  Agates  have  also 
been  polished  at  other  places  in  England  and  France,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
at  Ratharineuburg,  in  the  Ural ;  but  Oberstein  stands  far  above  them  all,  both 
through  the  amount  of  its  productions  and  their  excellence.  Since  the  secret  of 
dyeing  agates  has  been  recovered,  the  demand  for  such  articles  has  enormously 
increased. 

The  Oberstein  grinders  formerly  collected  their  agates  partly  in  the  adjoining 
rivers  and  streams,  partly  excavated  them  from  the  mountains,  where  they  are 
found  in  the  sltape  of  ainygdaloids ;  but  the  quantity  now  found  there  is  not  at  all 
sufficient.  Fortunately,  it  was  accidentally  discovered  that  there  was  any  amount 
of  agates  to  be  had  from  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  in  South  America,  and  some 
specimens  forwarded  to  Oberstein  proved  that  these  stones  were  better  suited  for 
colouring  than  the  native  ones.  Since  this  discovery  the  agate  trade  of  Oberstein 
has  assumed  enorn)ous  dimensions.  Thousands  of  pounds  of  rough  stones  are  now 
taken  to  Oberstein,  and  sold  there  by  public  auction.  A  hundredweight  of 
carefully-selected  stones  varies  in  price  from  50  to  2, .500  florins.  After  they  have 
been  coloured,  heated,  and  prepared,  they  are  split  with  all  possible  care,  and  then 
conveyed  to  the  grindstone. 

The  grinding  is  effected  in  a  very  peculiar  way.  The  workman  lies  down  with 
his  body  on  a  sUghtly-hollowed  bench,  and  stems  his  feet  against  a  couple  of  pegs 
in  the  ground.  Before  him  a  gigantic  grindstone  is  turned  by  water  power,  and 
against  this  he  presses  the  agate,  either  with  his  fingers  or  a  flat- handled  w'ooden 
slab.  The  grindstone,  which  is  always  kept  wet,  is  generally  provided  on  one  side 
with  grooves,  representing  the  rounded  and  angular  forma  which  the  polished 
stones  are  to  take.  The  position  of  the  workman  is  necessary  that  he  may  not  only 
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press  the  agate  close  to  the  stone,  but  also  carefully  watch  it.  The  labour  is  not 
injurious,  for  grinders  are,  as  a  rule,  healthy  and  powerful  men.  As  all  the 
varieties  of  quartz  become  phosphorescent  through  friction,  the  agates  during  the 
grinding  operation  emit  a  pinky  white  radiance,  even  in  the  dayhght.  The  ground 
stones  are  eventuaUy  polished  on  plates  of  lead  or  tin  with  a  species  of  fuller's- 
carth. 

Only  the  most  expensive  agates  are  set  in  gold ;  mosaic  is  generally  employed 
for  the  purpose,  and  this  work  is  also  done  in  the  principahty  of  Birkenfeld ;  the 
workmen  engaged  in  it  are  called  goldsmiths.  They  are  divided  into  sevend  classes, 
each  of  which  undertakes  a  special  duty,  such  as  stamping,  engraving,  gilding,  &c. 
The  families  thus  work  at  home  upon  orders  given  them  by  the  dealers.  The  latter 
visit  most  of  the  Continental  fairs  and  markets,  and  set  up  shops  in  the  most 
unexpected  places.  Thus  a  friend  brought  the  writer  some  handsome  agate 
buttons  as  a  souvenir  from  Chamounix,  and  declared  that  the  stone  was  found  on 
the  Montanvert ;  he  knew,  though,  at  the  first  glance  that  it  was  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Uruguay  plains,  had  been  coloured  and  polished  at  Obeistein,  and  only  sold  at 
Chamounix. 

Jasper  is  a  coarse,  compact  mineral,  with  a  lustreless  fracture,  and  complete 
lack  of  transparency  ;  it  displays  red,  brown,  yellow,  greenish,  and  grey  hues.  A 
considerable  degree  of  liurdness  and  the  fine  polish  it  assumes  have  gained  finely- 
coloured  specimens  a  preference  over  similar  varieties  of  marbles,  to  which  it  h.as 
several  degrees  of  affinity.  As  the  former,  however,  are  excessively  soft,  and  lose 
their  polisli  through  dust  and  wear,  they  cannot  be  employed  as  personal  ornaments. 

Blood  jasper  is  a  light  red  variety,  rarely  found  perftot  in  considerable  masses, 
but  generally  is  crossed  by  layers  of  white  quartz.  In  this  way,  however,  it  forms 
large  blocks,  and  can  be  worked  up  into  vases,  although  the  result  is  never  certain, 
because  it  often  contains  small  irregular  cavities,  which  are  not  visible  till  the 
polishing  has  begun.  The  ancients,  especially  the  Romans,  were  fond  of  it  as  a 
signet-stone  or  amulet,  sometunes  plain,  at  others  with  intaglio  designs  and 
mottoes.  At  the  present  day  snuff-boxes  are  principally  made  of  it.  Another 
variety  of  jasj)cr,  found  at  Katharinenburg,  contains  a  great  quantity  of  eiirthy 
components,  and  hence  is  principally  used  for  mosaic  work. 

Feldspath  is  a  very  pretty  substance,  used  for  a  variety  of  fancy  articles.  It 
is  characterised  by  the  opalescent  or  milky  tints  that  emanate  from  its  interior,  and 
by  its  colour,  which  varies  acconling  to  its  transparency  and  reflection.  It  is 
composed  of  silex,  alumina,  and  potash,  and  is  found  abuiulautly  dirseminatal  in 
almost  every  country.  White,  and  less  hard  than  quartz,  it  is  fmiible  in  the  blow¬ 
pipe.  It  is  found  of  various  coloius,  sometimes  opaque,  sometimes  semi-translucid. 
Some  varieties  are  very  remarkable ;  and  moonstones,  sun.stones,  amazons,  and 
labradorites,  when  very  fine,  fetch  high  prices.  The  moonstone  is  translucid,  and 
resembles  a  milk-white  opal  faintly  reflecting  the  light.  The  sunstone  is  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  and  covered  with  an  infinity  of  bright  gold  dots,  which  arc,  iu 
fact,  mere  spangles  of  mica.  The  jade  is  a  species  of  feldspath,  combined  with  a 
small  proportion  of  talc  ;  its  colour  varies  from  a  waxen-white  to  a  dark  green. 
The  Chinese  and  East  Indians  nuike  of  this  stone  articles  of  the  most  beautiful 
finish,  but  very  high-priced. 
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ViK  have  distinctly  made  np  oar  minds  in 
modem  times  that  life  is  to  be  preserved  and 
cherished ;  that  it  is,  in  itself,  something  sacred. 
This  we  hold  to  he  a  Divine  law.  And  we  are  so 
accastomed  to  look  at  it  in  that  light  that  it  is 
with  difficnlty  wo  are  able  to  fix  a  believing  at¬ 
tention  npon  facts  in  the  history  of  extinct 
nations,  and  the  social  polity  of  existing  nations 
— well-aocredited  facts,  which  prove  that  the 
idea  of  the  inviolability  of  life  never  was,  and 
is  not  now,  a  nniversol  one.  AVe  need  not  speak 
of  infanticide  in  China,  or  of  the  deliberate 
killing  oS  of  aged  parents  (out  of  filial  piety  I) 
in  other  lands.  These  are  commonplaces. 
When,  however,  we  think  of  the  modern  feeling 
among  oarselves  with  regard  to  children — a  feel¬ 
ing  which  exists  in  not  less  strength  among  the 
Northern  nations  generally — it  is  rather  hard 
to  realise  that  among  our  Scandinavian  h^df- 
ancestors  a  custom  prevailed  as  to  new-born 
infants  which  gave  the  parents,  and  csjiecially 
the  father,  liberty  to  do  that  which,  in  Sparta, 
ho  was  bound  to  do.  A  sickly  child  might  be 

- rejected.  A  father  might  say  to  the  Great 

Mother,  “  No,  I  won't  have  it !  Take  it  back, 
decompose  it  with  your  oxygen,  and  nsc  it 
np,  in  gases,  in  new  forms  of  life,  as  you  can. 
As  fur  me,  1  consider  it  a  mistake.  It  will  never 
come  to  anything,  and  I  don't  choose  to  waste 
time  and  trouble  over  it.” 

Modern  morality  has  to  make  a  striking  re¬ 
flection  npon  this.  “  See,”  she  says  to  any  one 
who  destroys  a  weak  infant,  “  what  risk  you  rmi 
here  !  God  says,  ‘  You  shall  preserve  life.’  ” 
You  reply,  “  On  the  whole,  I  conceive  I  know 
better.  This  particular  life  is  not  worth  pre¬ 
serving.”  And  if  you  act  upon  this  opinion  you 
arc  punished  in  a  way  you  little  dream  of.  It 
is  a  fact  that,  if  it  had  been  the  modern  custom 
in  these  latitudes  to  burke  unpromising  babies, 
the  world  would  have  lost  some  of  its  greatest 
men.  Two  instances  occur  at  once — Goethe 
and  Victor  lingo — men  who  have  given  back  to 
the  world  many  millions  of  times  the  amount  of 
trouble  expended  in  rearing  tliem.  AVe  name 
two,  but  tlie  truth  is  many  more  might  be 
hunted  np ;  and  there  were  four  at  the  tip  of 
our  pen.  Two  have  slipped  away  while  we  were 
writing,  because  we  were,  for  the  moment,  lost 
in  wonder  at  the  sudden  recollection  of  a  case 
where  a  child,  who  grew  np  to  mscfulness  and 
goodness,  was  brought  into  the  world,  not  like 
Ca-sar  or  Macduff,  but  tifter  the  death  of  hU 
mother. 

A'ictor  Hugo,  whose  great  work,  “  Lcs  Mi-e- 
rables,”  we  noticed  at  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
in  translation,  in  this  country,  was  a  puny, 
ugly,  weakly  baby,  who  would  assuredly  have 
been  paekeil  off  to  Mount  Taygetus  by  a  Lacc- 
da'monian  P<M>a,  and  would  never  have  been 
marked  with  Thor's  hammer  by  a  Scandinavian 
papa.  Y'et  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  useful 


♦  “  A’ictor  Hugo:  a  Life  Belated  by  One  who  has 
witnessed  it,  including  a  Drama  in  Three  Acts, 
entitled  ‘Inez  de  Castro,'  and  other  Unpublished 
AYorks."  ‘2  vols.  AV.  U.  Allen  and  Co. 


men  that  ever  lived.  In  a  century  which  1ms 
produced  an  unusual  amount  of  cynical  genius, 
or  genius  with  a  cynical  twist,  he  has  kept  to 
old  age  the  crown  of  his  early  loves  and  early 
trust.  At  sixty  he  is  as  warm  a  hater  of  cruelty, 
and  as  eager  a  reformer,  as  he  was  at  sixteen, 
when  he  saw  the  horrible  scene  which  he  thus 
relates  : — “  At  Paris,”  says  he,  “  in  1818  or 
1819,  on  a  summer's  day,  towards  twelve  o'clock 
at  noon,  I  was  passing  by  the  square  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice.  A  crowd  was  assembled 
there  around  a  post.  I  drew  near.  To  this 
post  was  tied  a  yoimg  female,  with  a  collar 
round  her  neck  and  a  writing  over  her  head. 
A  chafing-dish,  full  of  burning  coals,  was  on 
the  ground  in  front  of  her ;  an  iron  instrument, 
with  a  wooden  handle,  was  placed  in  the  live 
embers,  and  was  being  heated  there.  The 
crowd  looked  perfectly  satisfied.  This  woiimu 
was  guilty  of  what  the  law  calls  domestic  theft. 
As  tile  clock  struck  noon,  behind  that  woman, 
and  without  being  seen  by  her,  a  man  stepped 
up  to  the  post.  I  had  noticed  that  the  jacket 
worn  by  this  woman  bad  an  opening  behind, 
kept  together  by  strings ;  the  man  quickly 
untied  these,  drew  aside  the  jacket,  exposed  the 
woman's  back  as  far  as  her  waist,  seized  the 
iron  which  was  in  the  chafing-dish,  and  applied 
it,  leaning  heavily  on  the  bare  shoulder.  Both 
the  iron  and  the  wrist  of  the  executioner  dis¬ 
appeared  in  a  thick  white  smoke.  This  is  now 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  but  there  still  rings 
in  my  ears  the  horrible  shriek  of  this  wretched 
creature.  To  me  she  had  been  a  thief,  but  was 
now  a  martyr.  I  was  then  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  1  left  the  place  determined  to  combat  to  the 
lust  days  of  my  life  these  cruel  deeds  of  the 
law.” 

The  man  who  has  turned  out  so  fearless  and 
persistent  a  reformer,  and  so  sincere  a  patriot 
(besides  being  a  novelist  and  dramatist,  and 
almost  the  only  P'rcnehinan  except  Alfred  de 
Musset  who  has  made  Englishmen  believe  in 
the  lyrical  capabilities  of  the  most  niipoetical  of 
languages),  was  a  puny,  ugly,  sicklv  child,  and 
almost  exclusively  mother-bred.  AA’e  do  not 
mention  this  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  ac¬ 
cepted  moral,  and  saying  that  it  is  usually  the 
talent  of  the  mother  and  not  that  of  the  father 
which  is  transmitted  to  the  children ;  for  that 
is  incorrect,  as  can  be  shown  by  a  more  com¬ 
plete  induction.  But  the  young  A'ictor  proved 
a  strong-hearted  child,  and  almost  excessively 
daring  in  his  boyish  play.  Any  one  who  loves 
real  young  life  wUl  be  delighted  to  read  how  he 
and  his  two  brothers  used  to  storm  rabbit- 
hutches,  and  scale  garden  walls,  and  walk  on 

Oitnns  ledges,  and  do,  in  general,  whatever 
iked  to  do,  in  the  way  of  courageous  frolic, 
unchecked.  His  mother  was  a  lioyalist ;  bis 
father,  who  wanted  the  young  Hugo  to  be  a 
soldier,  was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Napoleon, 
which  was  in  Spain,  or  in  Italy.  Of  him  the 
boy  saw  but  little,  the  family  living  in  Paris. 
Nor  did  ho  relish  the  sort  of  training  to  which 
his  father  was  anxious  to  devote  him,  with 
ulterior  views.  Madame  Hugo,  mere,  was  evi- 
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dcutly  a  very  scnsiblo  vomau.  Ceing  a  rnb- 
scriber  to  a  library  in  Paris  srbiiih  lent  out 
books,  she  used  often  to  lot  the  children  chooso 
the  Tolnmcs  for  her  to  read — a  very  good  plan 
both  for  them  and  for  her.  After  a  long  coarse 
of  reading  the  stream  began  to  ran  dry,  the 
sapply  of  ordinary  books  being  pretty  nearly 
exhaasted.  Victor  and  the  others  then  found 
their  way  to  a  terra  prohibita  in  the  library, 
an  inclosed  country  where  were  kept  by  the 
carofnl  proprietor  books  of  a  “  dangerous” 
tendency.  Here  the  little  fellows  began  to  run 
riot  in  a  career  of  nnsclccted  literature.  The 
librarian  took  it  for  granted  that  this  would  be 
displeasing  to  their  mother,  and  informed  her 
of  the  rislu  which  he  thought  her  children  were 
encountering.  lie  was,  however,  told  by  the 
lady  that  the  young  never  assimilated  what  was 
“  bad”  in  snen  books  (if  bad  there  were),  and 
that  they  miglit  read  just  whatever  they  pleased. 

It  is  doubtless  going  too  far  to  undertake  to 
say  that  young  people  do  not  assimilate  this, 
tliat,  or  the  other,  for  nobody  can  analyse, 
going  backward,  the  whole  growth  of  a  cha¬ 
racter;  but  it  is  sertainly  vcir  striking,  the 
manner  in  which  boys  will  read  (for  example) 
an  nnoxpurgatod  edition  of  “  Gulliver’s  Travels” 
(which  contains  some  of  the  most  filthy  things 
that  ever  entered  the  head  of  even  Dean  Swift — 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal),  and  be  evidently 
untouched  by  the  objectionable  matters.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  kind  may  be  constantly  ob- 
sorved  in  even  intelligent  women,  of  whom  it 
cannot  be  said  they  miss  any  port  of  an  author's 
moaning,  either  fur  want  of  knowledge  or  sense, 
or  from  uuawakened  sensibilities.  Victor,  then, 
might  have  been  seen  pretty  often  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  “  dangerous’'  literature,  lying  at  full 
length  on  the  floor,  resting  his  head  on  his 
arms,  with  one  huge  volume  open  before  him, 
and  heaps  spread  all  around.  What  is  mure, 
the  mother  of  those  boys — a  Voltaireau,  married 
without  the  blessing  of  the  priest— did  not  take 
tlio  usual  pains  to  “fortify^’  the  minds  of  her 
children  against  wrong  impressions.  She  would 
not  let  them  receive  any  religious  training  at 
the  hands  of  others,  because  sbe  was  anxious 
that  they  should  form  their  own  opinions  when 
they  grew  older,  and,  when  they  went  to  school 
at  Madrid,  called  them  Protestants,  rather  than 
that  they  should  attend  mass. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  bo  safe  even  to  say 
that  all  great  men  have  been  remarkable  for 
being  fond  of  their  mother ;  so  strangely  varied 
are  the  accidents  of  life,  and  so  tragic^y  does 
Nature  mixgle  the  elements  in  many  a  family 
circle.  lu  truth,  it  is  always  safer  to  doubt  a 
commonplace  than  to  adopt  it,  especially  if  it 
be  one  that  flatters  common  impulses.  Victor 
Hugo,  however,  was  passionately  attached  to 
his  mother.  When  he  was  about  fifteen  years 
old  she  fell  ill  just  as  he  was  about  to  compete 
for  a  prize.  He  took  his  share  of  the  nursing, 
along  with  his  brothers,  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner,  and  neglected  the  “  prize”  question. 
On  the  morning  of  the  day  before  the  competi¬ 
tion  bis  mother  w  as  better,  and  asked  him  if 
he  had  written  his  ode.  He  evaded  her  ques¬ 
tion,  and  now  that  he  felt  her  life  was  secure 
he  sat  up  all  night  to  write,  more  to  save  her 
from  disappointment  than  to  please  himself, 


finished  his  poem  in  time,  and  actually  gained 
tho  coveted  distinction — the  golden  amaranth 
of  the  Academy  of  'roulousc. 

All  the  interest  of  a  book  like  this  centres  in 
the  anecdotes  which  give  occasional  glimpses, 
in  detail,  of  the  life  of  tho  subject  of  it.  Before 
giving  a  few  of  these,  without  proceeding  upon 
any  principle  of  selection  but  that  of  pleasant¬ 
ness,  we  will  mention  one  fact  of  a  very  ro¬ 
mantic  kind.  Victor  Hugo  was,  before  he  was 
born,  betrothed  to  a  Mademoiselle  Adels  Fouchcr, 
before  sAc  was  born — it  was  a  bargain  between 
tile  parents— and  he  actually  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and  married  her.  After  that,  let  no  one 
say  anything  is  improbable. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  quote  two  of  the  best 
bits  in  the  two  volumes.  The  fir.st  shall  bo  a 
story  of  hot  weather  and  soldiers’  toilets: — 

"When  tho  convoy  had  suBlciently  rested  at 
Valladolid,  it  rc-fonned  in  tho  vast  square  called 
the  Four  Convents,  which  at  that  time  ought  to 
have  been  calied  the  Square  of  the  Four  Barracks. 
The  whole  |iarty  then  issued  from  the  town, 
crossed,  without  accident,  the  rugged  detlle  of 
Coca,  and  re-entered  the  plaiua  It  was  there 
joined  by  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  which  preceded 
^leen  Julia,  who  was  also  on  her  way  to  Madrid. 
'The  Duke  of  Cotadilla,  hearing  that  the  queen  was 
about  to  pass,  wished  to  pay  her  proper  respect, 
and  desired  all  the  escort  to  put  on  clean  linen  and 
their  best  gamicnta 

“  Xliere  was  nut  a  singie  house,  not  one  rock, 
not  a  tree,  not  a  turn  in  the  road,  which  could  be 
used  as  a  dressing-room.  Tho  ladies  had  duo 
notice  given  as  to  what  was  about  to  he  dune,  and 
drew  down  their  Idinda  The  little  Hugos,  being 
boys,  remained  in  the  cabriolet  and  witnessed  the 
scene. 

“The  soldiers  made  haste  to  place  their  guns  in 
piles,  and  to  take  oil  their  knapsacks,  watch-coats, 
trousers,  and  shirts.  But  they  were  by  no  means 
in  such  a  hurry  to  put  their  clothes  on  again  It 
was  a  comfort  to  them  to  be  freed  from  this  load 
of  covering  under  the  overpowcruig  heat,  and  they 
prolonged  as  long  as  they  well  could  this  state  of 
ease  and  coolness.  They  prolonged  it,  indeed,  so 
long  that  Queen  Julia,  who  was  nut  supposed  to  bo 
so  near  at  hand,  arrived  unexitectcdly,  and  was 
obliged  to  cross  through  the  midst  of  a  couple  of 
thousand  men  in  the  act  of  changing  their  shtrts. 

"  The  Duke  of  Cotadilla  wa.s  ileeply  annoyed  that 
the  honour  he  had  wished  to  show  the  queen 
should  have  been  exiuvssed  to  strangely.  I’eopio 
tried  to  comfort  him  by  telling  him  the  quern 
would  only  remember  his  good  intentions,  but  it 
was  long  ere  be  recovered  from  the  effects  of  hl.s 
unlucky  piece  of  gallautry.” 

The  next  shall  bo  an  anecdote  of  the  retreat 
after  the  battle  of  Vittoria  : — 

"  The  retreat  was  disturbed  by  an  irruption  of 
the  enemy’s  hussars,  who  made  a  target  of  tho 
carriages.  Immediately  tho  di  ivrrs  cut  tho  traces, 
and  fled  with  the  horses.  Women  and  children 
screamed,  and  the  disorder  become  inexpressible. 
Neither  rank  nor  nation  was  considered.  The 
waggons  containing  the  treasure  were  pillaged  by 
the  English,  tho  Spaniards,  tho  Portuguese,  and 
also  by  tho  French.  The  ground  waa  intersected 
by  muddy  ditches,  hi  which  lioth  fugitives  and  cap- 
tors  wallowed.  A  female  sutler,  who  was  riding 
on  an  ass,  and  was  galloping  away,  gut  entangled 
in  a  quagmire,  into  which  the  ass  completely  sank, 
and  she  was  following  the  example,  when,  in 
answer  to  berdespairing  cries,  two  French  soldiers 
came  up.  They  saw  her :  one  of  them  took  his 
gun  by  the  barrel,  rested  the  butt-end  of  it  on  the 
woman's  breast,  and,  aided  by  this  firm  footing, 
leaped  the  ditch;  the  next  man  did  tlie  same,  only 
he  was  obliged  to  press  the  butt-end  on  her 
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Bboolder,  because  the  first  man  hod  sunk  the 
breast  too  deep  to  be  reached.  The  others  mode 
use  of  her  head  in  the  some  way.  Fortunately, 
there  were  but  (our  or  five,  (or  the  woman  hod 
already  disappeared,  and  would  not  have  served 
agoiu  to  answer  the  some  porx>ose.” 


NEW  NAMES  TO  OLD  STORIES. 

“  I'x  not  astonished  at  anything  in  these 
days.”  This  exclamation,  not  nnfreqnently 
used,  seems  to  snggest  that  in  modem  society 
enrions,  wondcrfuIT  and  improper  deeds  are 
done.  At  actions  a  little  startling  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  mind  it  is  better,  say  many  of  onr  teachers, 
to  snrag  yonr  shoolders,  or  wink  good-uatoredly. 
It  cleaiiy  will  not  do  to  quarrel  with  every  im¬ 
propriety  one  notices,  for  one  man  in  ten  thou¬ 
sand  appears  to  be  fully  as  good  a  measure  of 
honesty  now  as  it  was  when  Shakspeare  delivered 
his  judgments.  This  b^  way  of  getting  our¬ 
selves  into  the  right  mind  over  something  in 
which  we  have  a  little  right  ■  and  interest.  If, 
reader,  yon  were  to  take  up  a  book  titled  on  the 
cover  and  title-page,  say,  “  Something  about 
Juan  Fernandez,”  and  on  opening  it  were  to 
discover  that  it  was  yonr  dear  old  friend  Itobin- 
son  Crasoe  newly  christened,  yon  would  not 
be  unlikely  to  feel  a  little  annoyed.  Yon  would 
not  love  Kobiiisou  less  on  this  account,  but  you 
would  not  think  higlily  of  those  jicrsoua  who 
had,  prinui  /tide,  deceived  yon.  Something 
like  this  has  just  happened  to  ourselves.  Two 
good-looking  volumes  were  scut  ns  in  the  mouth 
of  July  last,  and  on  the  covers  and  title-pages 
we  read  “  Martin  Pole,”  by  John  Saunders. 
IVe  had  seen  in  the  newspapers  adrertisemeuta 
of  this  work,  and  had  thought  that  Mr.  Saun¬ 
ders  was  becoming  a  prolific  writer,  and  one 
who  was  finding  favour  with  the  public  and  the 
publishers.  For  we  remembered  his  ”  Aln^l 
Drake's  Wife,"  and  we  knew,  as  do  onr  readers 
know,  something  of  a  story  called  “  Constance 
Chorley,”  which  was  written  by  him  and  printed 
in  this  Magazine.  On  cutting  open  the  book 
we  were  a  little  surprised  to  find  it,  not  a  novel, 
as  we  bad  imagined  it  to  be,  but  a  collection  of 
tales,  long  aud  short.  We  read  the  two  intro¬ 
ductory  chapters,  which  were  fantastic  aud  sen¬ 
sational  ;  but  as  these  opening  pages  evidently 
only  formed  a  peg  fur  the  real  furniture  of  the 
book,  we  did  not  find  )unch  fault  with  what 
always  is  confessedly  a  very  diflicult  business. 
But  now  we  came,  at  page  53,  to  “  The  Plague- 
Stone  of  Aberford.”  We  read  the  first  line, 
aud  we  recognised  an  old  friend,  aud  the  second 
we  knew,  aud  the  third,  until  we  were  forced  to 
cry  out,  “  Why,  it’s  our  old  friend  ‘  Constance 
Chorley  I’  ”  Aud  “  Constance  Chorley”  sure 
enough  it  was.  And  “  Constance  Chorley,” 
newly  named,  occupied  the  whole  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  pages  of  that  volume,  aud  some  eighty  and 
mure  of  the  next.  We  turned  beyond  this,  and 
found  another  reason  for  wonderment,  for  there 
was  yet  another  old  favourite  of  ours,  “The 
Haunted  Cmst,”  which  was  printed,  some  of 


our  readers  may  remember,  in  our  Christmas 
Annual  last  season.  The  name  of  this  story 
was  not  changed.  But  a  singular  foot-note  was 
at  the  end  of  it.  “  This  tale  was  accidentally 
tinted  in  a  periodical  under  my  name.”  What 
oes  this  mean  f  Does  Mr.  Saunders  mean 
that  it  was  printed  accidentally  (by  a  devil  of  a 
chance,  for  instance),  or  that  1^  name  was 
accidentally  added  to  it  ?  Either  would  be  difii- 
cult  to  understand  in  a  general  way.  But  it 
happens  to  be  peculiarly  difficult  for  ns  of  this 
Magazine  and  of  the  Christmas  Annual  to 
comprehend.  Because — we  applied  to  Mr. 

Saunders  to  write  a  story  for  the  Christmas 
Annual,  aud,  accordingly,  we  duly  received 
“  The  Haunted  Crust”  from  Mr.  Saunders,  and 
it  was  as  duly  and  designedly  printed  ;  and 
Mr.  Saimders  received  due  payment,  and  signed 
the  ordinary  receipt.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
understand  the  aecident  of  all  this.  It  may, 
however,  be  susceptible  of  explanation  by  the 
author  or  his  publishers.  So  may  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  fact  that  the  title  of  “  Constance 
Chorley"  has  been  changed,  and  that  the  story 
appeared  in  the  Enoushwoman's  Domestic 
Maoazine.  But  this  “  Martin  Pole”  is  a  puzzle 
altogether.  It  is  printed  on  the  tide-page  “  By- 
John  Saunders.”  And  we  turn  to  a  short  pre¬ 
face,  aud  there  we  read  that  several  of  tho 
stories  in  it  are  written  by  his  daughter.  In 
fine,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  is  old  in 
it  and  what  is  new,  aud  to  whom  to  credit  what 
is  good,  and  to  whom  to  debit  what  is  bad.  Wo 
do  not  know  whether  the  purely  literary  journals 
have  recognised  the  peculiar  features  of  “  Mar¬ 
tin  Pole,”  but  we  commend  them  to  the  notice  of 
the  reviewers,  aud  ask  them  to  pass  judgment 
on  tills  modem  system  of  furbishing  old  lamps 
into  new.  It  may  be  a  clever  invention,  and 
one  to  be  admired  and  followed.  But,  hitherto, 
we  think  that  neither  Mr.  Thackeray  has  thought 
tit  to  change  Philip's  honourable  name,  nor 
Miss  Evans  to  make  of  “  Bomola"  “  The 
Altaiqiiece  of  Florence nor  has  Mr.  Dickens 
re-cbristeiied  bis  “  Great  Expectations”  “  Dis¬ 
appointed  Hopes.”  We  don't  think  Messrs. 
Smith,  Elder,  aud  Co.  would  recommend  the 
accomplished  writers  who  add  their  grist  to  the 
“  Cornhill”  to  do  anything  like  Mr.  Saunders 
has  done. 

We  don't  think  that  Mr.  Masson’s  advice  to 
the  author  of  “  Sunken  Bocks"  in  “  Macmil¬ 
lan”  would  be  anything  else  than  to  keep  to  his 
first  title.  For  otherwise  might  not  the  tmst- 
ing  reader  come,  unaware,  on  the  reef,  and  his 
hopes  be  shipwrecked,  as  too  soon  he  learned 
that  Captain  John  Knffini  had  hoisted  one 
colour  for  the  Cambridge  Magazine,  and  another 
for  the  Loudon  Library,  but  that  the  croft  was 
the  same,  with  just  the  addition,  possibly,  of  a 
little  daubing  with  fresh  paint,  aud  a  slight 
smearing  with  copal  varnish  7 

Aud  we  would  counsel  rising  writers  like  Mr. 
Saunders,  and  young  publishers  like  Messrs. 
Tinsley  Brothers,  to  follow  the  good  models 
indicated,  and  to  publish,  never  again.  Old 
Stories  with  New  Names. 
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A  GREAT  change  has  taken  place  of  late  years 
in  the  style  of  ladies'  toilet,  especially  in  Paris ; 
it  is  no  longer  thought  necessary  to  have  straight 
and  tight-titting  bodies.  A  great  deal  more 
ease,  and,  consequently,  far  more  grace  and 
real  elegance,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  stilT 
and  nnuatnral  fashions  of  onr  grandmothers. 
This  change  is  seen  most  of  all  in  the  new  kind 
of  Stats  now  adopted.  The  long,  nngaiuly 
rorset,  as  unbending  as  a  coat  of  armonr,  and 
filled  with  whalebone  and  steel,  oppressing  the 
rlirst,  and  keeping  the  body  in  close  and  i)aiiifnl 
imprisonment,  has  now  been  discarded,  mnch 
to  the  benefit  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  ladies 
of  all  ages ;  and  in  its  place  a  small  corset  has 
been  chosen,  which,  while  very  improving  to 
the  figure,  does  not  cause  the  least  pain  or 
nneasincss.  The  best  pattern  of  these  new 
corsets  is  called  ccinture  rege.nce,  and  was  in¬ 
vented  a  few  years  ago  in  Paris  bv  Madame  dcs 
Vertus,  who  has  taken  a  patent  tor  her  inven¬ 
tion,  and  keeps  it  at  a  very  high  price ;  but 
several  very  good  imitations  of  the  same  have 
been  made  since,  and  no  French  lady  would 
now  think  of  wearing  the  old  instrument  of 
torture,  as  it  is  now  called.  We  cannot  but 
recommend  English  ladies  to  follow  their  ex¬ 
ample.  The  eeintnre  regenre  is  very  low  both 
in  front  and  at  the  back,  reaching  no  higher 
than  under  the  arms,  and  does  not  come  down 
over  the  hips,  but  only  a  very  little  below 
the  waist.  It  is  laced  behind  so  as  to  bo 
tightened  at  will,  but  open  in  front,  and  fastened 
by  clasps.  There  are  scarcely  any  bones  in 
these  stays,  but  those  that  there  are  are  well 
placed;  and,  though  extremely  floxille,  this 
corset  gives  sufficient  support  to  the  body, 
without  in  the  least  compressing  or  making  it 
deviate  from  its  natural  shape.  French  ladies 
have  long  been  accused,  and  not  always  without 
reason,  of  tight  lacing ;  but  now  they  must  be 
exonerated  from  the  charge,  since  they  have 
found  out  the  mistake  of  sqncezing-iu  their 
waist,  and  thus  not  only  really  spoiling  their 
fignre  by  depriving  it  of  all  case  and  grace,  but 
also  injuring  their  health  and  bringing  almnt 
the  most  fatal  consequences.  Let  us  hope  that 
where  the  warnings  of  science  and  common 
sense  failed,  the  true  appreciation  of  real 
beauty  and  gracofnlness  will  prove  more  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  that  fashion  will  long  maintain 
this  more  natural  and  sensible  style  of  dress. 

The  loose  bodice,  or  chemisette,  whether 
denominated  Garibaldi,  llnssiau,  or  Zouave, 
has  never  been  so  generally  worn  as  this  sum¬ 
mer.  It  is  made  either  in  cambric  or  nainsook, 
or  in  alpaca,  foulard,  or  cashmere.  It  is  of 
two  shapes — the  first  very  full,  and  falling  over 
the  waist  so  as  to  hide  the  band ;  the  second 
tight,  like  a  chemisette,  and  with  narrow  pleats. 
The  latter  style  appears  to  ns  more  elegant  and 
becoming :  for  morning  dresses  this  mode  is  by 
far  the  most  generally  preferred.  The  Itodice 
is  worn  either  with  a  band  only  or  with  a 
jacket.  The  hussar  or  jiostiilem  eeinture  is 
more  of  a  novelty  than  the  pointed  Swiss  band ; 
it  has  exactly  the  appearance  of  the  lower  part 


I  of  a  waistcoat  in  front,  and  of  a  jacket  at  tho 
I  back,  with  a  postilion  tail.  The  top  is  pointed 
I  in  front  and  at  tho  back,  and  comes  about  as 
j  high  as  a  Swiss  baud.  The  eeinture  is  fastened, 
either  buttoned  or  laced,  on  each  side.  An 
illustration  of  this  pretty  novelty  may  be  seen 
in  onr  Snpplement  of  this  month. 

As  for  Jackets,  tho  Zonave  shape  is  still 
preferred,  with  very  little  alteration.  The 
newest  style  is  cut  quite  straight  at  tho  back, 
and  so  short  that  the  waistcoat  or  band  is  seen 
underneath  ;  tho  fronts  are  also  v<'ry  short,  and 
rounded  off  as  in  the  Zouave.  These  jackets 
are  extremely  pretty  in  blue  or  violet  silk  or 
cashmere,  trimmed  with  gimp  ornaments  or 
lace  insertion.  As  the  weather  gets  cooler,  the 
white  bodice  will  bo  replaced  by  the  waistcoat, 
made  plain,  with  a  row  of  steel  or  gimp  bnttons 
down  the  front,  and  ent  in  two  or  three  points 
at  the  waist.  The  foulard  chemisette,  either 
white  or  of  tho  raw  silk  colour,  is  likely  to  be 
in  favour  all  the  autumn  ;  it  is  trimmed  with 
lace  or  the  imitation  of  guipure  in  broeleric 
Jlnssr. 

Those  ladies  who  object  to  tho  jacket  and 
waistcoat  stvlo  of  dre-s  wear,  for  morning 
dresses,  tho  i'rincess-shapcd  robe,  tho  front  of 
tho  body  of  which  is  cut  all  in  one  piece  with 
the  front  wiilth  of  the  skirt.  Tho  dress  is 
fastened  in  front  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  row 
of  buttons,  and  a  very  small  capo  is  joined  to 
tho  body,  coming  down  a  little  lower  tlian  tho 
shoulders.  Drcssc.s  of  nankin  ele  V huh  and  tuUn 
tie  lin  made  in  this  manner,  and  with  a  row  of 
large  pearl  buttons,  are  for  simple  di  shahilh’  in 
very  good  taste.  A  new  sort  of  trimming,  which 
produces  a  pretty  effect  witliont  being  ex;>cusivo 
or  diilicnlt  to  reproduce,  consists  of  ribbons  or 
strips  of  niateri^  cut  the  cross  way,  and  sewn  on 
to  the  dress  in  herring-bone  stitcL  On  dresses 
of  percale,  cambric,  pique,  or  gingham,  which 
have  a  coloured  pattern,  tho  ^rips  arc  of  the 
same  material,  of  the  colour  of  the  ground,  and 
the  herring-bone  stitch  is  made  in  one  of  tho 
shades  of  the  pattern,  on  a  white  groimd  ;  tho 
strips  are  white ;  the  herring-bone  should  come 
half-way  on  the  strip  and  half-way  on  tho  dress, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  altogether.  For 
a  neglige  dress  a  skirt  and  close-fitting  casoqoe, 
worn  without  a  body  underneath,  trimmorl  all 
round  in  this  manner,  is  a  costume  mnch  ap¬ 
proved  of.  This  trimming  is  not  always  put  on 
plain ;  it  is  often  carried  out  in  i>oiuted  scallops, 
cone  patterns,  diamonds,  Ac.  The  cosaque 
difiers  from  tbo  paletiit  in  that  it  fits  closer  to 
tho  body,  and  is  mnch  shorter.  In  the  country 
and  at  the  sea-side,  ladies  wear  it  without  a 
body  to  their  dress  ;  a  very  short  cape  is  often 
joined  on  to  the  casaque,  which  is  fastened  with 
buttons  down  the  front. 

The  bands  fastened  on  with  herring-bone 
stitch  are  made  for  dressea  of  poplin,  mohair, 
and  all  fancy  materials,  either  in  cashmere,  silk, 
or  ribbon.  Tbo  stitching  should  always  be  of  a 
different  colour  to  the  trimming.  Thu  paleh'it, 
or  circular  cape,  of  the  same  material  as  the 
dress,  is  ornamented  in  the  same  manner.  But 
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this  is  onlj  for  morning  dresses.  Those  des¬ 
tined  for  a  mors  elaborate  toilette  are  mostly 
trimmed  with  black  or  white  lace  insertion. 
This  kind  of  ornament  continues  to  be  the  most 
in  favonr.  We  hare  seen  very  beautiful  dresses 
ready  to  bs  packed  up  for  Baden-Baden  in  rich 
groB-grain,  trimmed  with  Maltese  crosses  and 
true  love  knots,  formed  of  black  lace  insertion, 
placed  alternately  above  the  hem  of  the  skirt ; 
the  body  was  made  with  a  pottithm  tail,  on 
which  a  knot  similar  to  those  of  the  skirt  was 
placed.  One  of  the  same  was  arranged  as  an 
epaulette  on  each  shoulder ;  the  ends  of  these 
knots  were  finished  off  by  light  gimp  ornaments. 
On  the  body  the  lace  insertion  was  disposed  so 
as  to  imitate  the  outline  of  a  Swiss  bodice ;  the 
sleeves  wore  very  narrow,  marking  the  elbow, 
trimmed  with  the  same  insertion,  which  formed 
a  Maltese  cross  on  the  lower  part  of  the  arm. 
Another  dress  in  light  brown,  harane,  poplin 
was  made  quite  plain,  with  no  ornament  but 
epaulettes  of  gimp,  with  chenille  fringe  depend¬ 
ing  from  them  and  gimp  buttons ;  the  circular 
cape  of  the  same  material  was  trimmed  with  the 
same  chenille  fringe,  each  piece  of  the  fringe 
being  finished  by  a  small  gimp  ball. 

Dresses  are  likely  to  be  mode  with  much 
loss  trimming  than  heretofore  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  ;  but  the  skirts  are  made  more  than 
ever  witli  a  tmin.  The  widths  are  gored  at  the 
top  so  that  the  skirt  may  be  nearly  plain  at 
the  hips,  and  fall  wide  and  fnll  round  the 
bottom.  Crinolines  are  made  of  a  shape  to 
correspond— narrow  at  the  hip  and  expanding 
gradually  downwards ;  petticoats  ahovUi  also  he 
gored  to  fit  teeU  under  the.  dress. 

The  quiet  colours  of  the  Russian  leather — 
cirar  or  nankeen  shades — have  been  so  univer¬ 
sally  worn  that  they  have  now  become  common, 
and  their  vogue  has  been  as  short  as  it  was 
great.  A  reaction  is  now  taking  place;  all 
bright  colours  are  coming  into  favour,  espe¬ 
cially  red,  and  the  Scotch  plaids  are  very  much 
adoj^d.  The  Stuart  and  the  Rob  Koy  are 
those  preferred.  The  Uno  and  green  are  also 
very  fashionable. 

For  the  autumn  very  pretty  plaid  circnlar 
Capes  are  being  prepared ;  they  are  called  in 
Paris  Scotch  cloaks.  They  are  not  only  of  the 
real  Scotch  plaid  colours,  but  of  every  sort  of 
fancy  plaid,  the  brightest  colours  being  gene¬ 
rally  chosen  )  a  good  many  are  red  and  white  ) 
some  have  hoods  and  long  tassels  made  with  a 
sort  of  fringe,  with  ronnd  soft  balls  of  wool. 
Nearly  all  are  trimmed  with  the  same  fringe) 
or  with  chenille,  with  small  round  gimp  balls. 

Very  pretty  Paletots  are  made  with  mohair 
or  poplin  dresses  for  the  autumn ;  they  are 
also  trimmed  with  chenille  fringe,  or  with 
strips  of  cashmere  stitsbed  on  with  wliito  silk. 
For  cool  evenings  by  the  sea-side  the  red  cash¬ 
mere  burnous,  with  ornaments  in  white  cash- 
mere,  worked  in  a  chain  stitch  of  bright  colours, 
has  a  very  rich  and  Oriental  appearance ;  those 
in  white  alpaca  or  cashmere,  trimmed  with  black 
guipure,  are  also  very  elegant.  We  have  seen 
a  great  number  of  them  in  the  most  fashionable 
magnsins  in  Paris.  ARbongh  ea^ies  and  palo- 
tots  are  so  much  worn,  shawls  are  not  neglected ; 
very  bi'antiful  ones  are  now  made  in  white 
barege,  or  light  cashmere,'  with  a  deep- coloured 


border,  red  and  mauve  being  thefavonrite  colours. 
On  these  borders  ornaments  of  black  lace  are 
disposed  in  applique  ;  these  are  generally  pine- 
patterns,  Maltese  crosses,  or  knots.  Sometimes 
the  lace  insertion  is  merely  put  in  plain  borders. 
The  dress  should  correspond  in  material  and 
colour,  and  be  also  trimmed  with  lace.  The 
dress  and  shawl  are  now  prepared  to  match,  the 
pattern  on  the  dress  being  the  same  as  that  on 
the  shawl,  and  of  the  same  colour.  Very  pretty 
autumn  toilets  are  composed  in  this  way. 

Capelines,  or  light  hoods,  are  also  in  great 
requisition  just  now  for  country  or  sea-side  wear. 
The  pattern  called  eapeline  Arabe  is  the  most 
in  favour.  It  is  made  in  light  cashmere  or 
barege,  white,  pink,  blue,  or  mauve.  The  shape 
of  the  eapeline  is  exactly  that  of  two  half  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  joined  together  in  the  middle,  and 
slightly  gathered ;  one  half  falls  on  the  neck 
and  ihonlders  like  a  triangular  cape,  the  other 
is  thrown  over  the  bead,  one  point  falling  on 
the  forehead,  the  two  others  being  tied  under 
the  chin.  This  eapeline  is  far  more  graceful 
than  the  ronnd  boon  ;  it  is  trimmed  either  with 
lace  or  with  light  fringe,  with  ronnd  balls  of 
wool  or  chenille.  In  fact,  all  the  novelties  in 
dress  and  fashion  are  now  destined  to  wear,  not 
in  town,  but  in  the  country  and  sea-side  places, 
more  or  less  eccentricity  being  allowed  in  all 
details  of  the  toilet,  from  the  varions  forms  of 
round  hats  to  the  tassels  and  ornaments  of  the 
dainty  morocco  boots.  But,  besides  all  this, 
the  actual  bathing-dress  itself  comes  within  the 
realms  of  fasbion,  and  venr  pretty  costumes 
are  made  for  that  purpose.  Trousers  long  and 
straight,  coming  down  about  as  far  as  the  ankle, 
something  in  tlie  shape  of  knickerbockers,  and 
a  long,  lialf- fitting  casaqne,  constitute  one 
species  of  this  dress.  Another  consists  of  a 
blouse,  or  tunio,  with  full  trousers  gathered 
ronnd  the  ankle.  The  material  used  for  these 
costumes  is  cither  flannel  or  a  firm,  but  not 
verv  thick,,  rep.  If  white  or  black,  it  is  trimmed 
with  strips  or  racbes  of  red  or  bine  worsted 
braid ;  it  rolnnred,  the  trimming  is  block  or 
wliitc.  For  obvious  reasons  we  recommend 
ladies  to  choose  the  black  flannel. 

We  have  nothing  new  to  record  this  month  in 
tho  way  of  Hats.  The  light  crinoline  bats  are 
very  generally  adppted  by  young  ladies,  also 
tho  Inborn  hats,  with  straw  ornaments,  and 
tufts  of  oats  and  cornflowers. 

Neither  is  there  much  to  say  of  Cnii.nnr.i<'s 
Dresses.  We  have,  however,  lately  admired 
two  very  pretty  costumes  ordered  from  Biarrita 
for  a  little  girl  and  laiy. 

The  little  girl's  frock  was  in  felt-grey  poplin ; 
the  skirt  was  full  and  short,  and  trimmed  with 
two  strips  of  bright  blue  silk,  edged  with  narrow 
black  f^ipure.  'There  was  no  body  to  this 
skirt,  hut  it  was  worn  with  a  Swiss  bond  and 
braces  of  tho  same  material,  piped  with  blue 
silk,  and  edged  with  guipure,  and  a  small 
Spanish  or  Zouave  jacket  of  the  shape  we  have 
described  for  ladies,  very  short  and  straight 
behind,  and  rounded  off  in  front.  This  jacket 
was  trirasned  ronnd  with  strips  of  blue  silk,  the 
same  as  those  on  the  skirt,  but  narrower,  and 
also  black  guipure  edging;  besides  this,. small 
hanging  blue, gimp  ornaments,  called  grdots, 
were  placed  round  the  edge ;  tbs  shonlders  were 
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ornamented  with  bine  gimp  epaulets.  The 
Swiss  band  was  finished  off  behind  by  a  very 
wide  bow  of  blue  ribbon,  or,  rather,  three  large 
loops  folded  one  over  another,  and  two  long 
flowing  ends.  The  point  of  the  band  and  thu 
bow  of  the  sash  were  seen  behind  under  the 
jacket.  A  chemisette,  or  chemise  Busse,  is,  of 
course,  to  he  worn  with  this  dress. 

The  round  hat  inteuded  to  complete  this 
toilette  was  in  white  terry  velvet ;  the  brim  was 
turneil  up  on  one  side,  and  on  the  side  opposite 
was  placed  a  tuft  of  two  blue  feathers  aud  one 
white. 

The  boy's  costume  consisted  of  a  jacket  and 
fall  trousers,  gatiiered  below  the  knee,  in  light 
grey  cloth.  The  jacket  was  cut  in  a  crescent 
shape  on  each  side  of  the  front,  so  that  it  was 
more  open  in  the  middle  than  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  This  is  quite  a  new  shape,  called  the 
“  Puebla it  was  trimmed  with  braid  of  a 
somewhat  darker  shade,  aud  small  mlt  buttons ; 
the  ornament  simulating  the  shape  of  the  turned- 
back  part  of  a  man’s  coat.  A  white  pleated 
chemisette  and  broad  red  band  were  worn  un¬ 
derneath.  White  stockings  and  black  kid  boots. 
A  cap  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  with  a 
band  of  red  velvet. 

The  frock  of  a  baby  fifteen  months  old  was 
in  blue  poplin,  embroidered  with  white  chenille 
in  a  pattern  of  a  garland  of  daisies  with  their 
leaves,  vcir  lightly  worked.  This  embroidery 
was  carried  round  the  skirt  above  the  hem.  The 
body  was  low,  with  short  puffed  sleeves  ;  the 
hand  round  the  top  of  the  body  and  round  the 
sleeves  was  also  embroidered,  but  in  a  smaller 
pattern.  The  body  had  a  tiny  jmstUlon  tail 
behind;  in  front,  two  straps  or  braces  came 
down  from  the  shonldcrs  to  a  little  below  the 
waist ;  the  chenille  work  was  continued  on  all 
these  parts,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  was 
extremely  pretty  and  elegant. 

OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

It  will  bo  convenient  to  our  subscribers  to 
know  that  Messrs.  Grant  aud  Qa.sk,  .'18,  Oxford- 
street,  London,  W.,  have  made  arrangements 
for  supplying  in  material  fac-similes  of  the  toilets 
illustrated  in  this  mouth’s  coloured  plate.  The 
prices  are  given  of  each  garment,  so  that  by 
this  means  we  aro  able  to  exactly  conform  to 
the  wishes  expressed  by  so  many  of  those  who 
patronise  our  Magazine.  Besides  the  advantage 
derived  from  this  information,  there  will  be  the 
saving  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  much  enrre- 
spoudonce  for  our  subscribers.  We  may  add  that 
Messrs.  Grant  and  Gask  will  be  happy  to  supply 
patterns  of  the  dresses,  Ac.,  on  application. 

Toilette  ILibillee. — Bonnetof  white  crape, 
triniincd  with  a  plume  of  white  feathers,  and  a 
drooping  feather  at  the  side.  A  pointed  piece 
of  tulle,  edged  with  a  narrow  ruche  of  pleated 
tulle,  covers  the  klarie  Smart  point  iu  front ; 
and  the  cap  is  made  of  the  same  pleated  tulle, 
narrow  at  the  sides,  and  very  full  at  the  top. 
Dress  of  Solferino  silk,  brocaded  in  block.  The 
mantle  is  made  of  the  very  fashippablc  lace 
railed  “dentolle  de  yak,’!- of  which  we  have 
already  .spoken  in  previous  numbers.  It  is 
trimmed  with  white  tassels,  and  rows  ul  white 
gimp  round  tile  nut-k.  Tb.e  paravol,  Whitdi  is 
covered  with  tiny  maral>ont  feathers,  matebes 


the  dress  in  colour.  Price  of  mantle,  6  guineas ; 
brocaded  silk  dress,  4^  guineas. 

Autcms  Walkino  Toilet. — The  dress  is  of 
green  mohair,  trimmed  with  bands  of  green  silk, 
aud  tassels.  The  bodice  has  two  points  in 
front,  and  a  pleated  tail  behind.  The  trimming 
is  arranged  to  imitate  a  jacket,  this  trimming 
being  continued  behind  on  the  tail.  The  sleeves 
are  open,  but  very  narrow,  and  reach  nearly  to 
the  wrist.  A  flonnee  of  pleated  mohair  is  pnt 
on  tho  bottom  of  the  skirt.  The  bonnet  is  of 
white  crape,  covered  with  black  tulle,  aud 
trimmed  with  coloured  ribbon.  A  large  bunch 
of  straw,  crossed  in  the  centre  by  a  coloured 
knot,  forms  tho  handcan.  Price  of  mohair 
dress,  trimmed,  complete,  15  shillings ;  silk 
ditto,  5  guineas. 

Madame  Adolphe  Gonband,  248,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.,  supplies  pa])er  models  of  the 
various  articles  illustrated  in  this  coloured 
plate  at  the  following  prices : — Mohair  dress, 
complete,  5s.  Od. ;  trimmed  gored  skirt,  3b.  ; 
bodice  and  sleeve,  fls. ;  sleeve.  Is.  fid.  A  flat 
pattern  is  given  with  each  made-up  model. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED 
PATTERN. 

Velvet  Toilet  Cesnios,  wobked  ly  Beads. 
— Materials :  A  piece  of  ruby  or  Solferino  vel¬ 
vet,  ^  yd.  square ;  a  piece  of  sarsnet  to  match, 
the  same  size  ;  28  large-sized  pearl  beads ;  7 
ditto,  very  large  ;  1  or.  each  of  chalk,  alabaster, 
and  crystal  beads  ;  for  the  fringe,  2  or.  each  of 
chalk  and  crystal  beads.  To  enable  onr  readers 
to  transfer  this  pretty  design  to  velvet  for  a  toilet 
cushion ,  we  have  given  them,  on  our  Pattern  Sheet 
accompanying  this  numbi-r  of  th“  Magazine,  a 
full-size  drawing,  which  they  will  be  able  to  copy 
without  the  least  dilficnlty.  There  are  four  kinds 
of  beads  employed  iu  working  this  pattern — 
chalk,  crystal,  alabaster,  and  pearl,  'f  he  leaves 
are  all  veined  with  chalk  lieads,  and  individual 
taste  must  decide  where  to  insert  tho  alaba.ster 
and  crvstal.  Sometimes  one  side  of  a  leaf  mav  !>• 
worked  in  one  sort  of  bend,  and  the  other  half 
in  another— tho  same  with  the  flowers,  thus 
making  a  pretty  variety.  Underneath  all  the 
leaves  and  flowers  a  piece  of  writing-paper  must 
be  tacked,  rut  out  to  the  exact  shape  ;  the  be  ads 
are  then  threaded  in  lengths,  and  caught  down 
in  places  where  it  is  necessary.  To  give  the 
flower.s  a  raised  appearance,  a  small  piece  of 
wadding  must  I>o  laid  in  the  centre  before  the 
beads  arc  pnt  on  ;  and,  that  the  work  may  not 
be  puckered,  it  will  be  advisable  to  tack  the  velvet 
in  a  frame  before  commencing  to  embroider. 
When  the  bends  are  all  put  on,  tho  sarsnet 
should  bo  stitched  to  the  velvit,  leaving  one 
side  open,  and  a  well-stuffed  cushion  slipped  on, 
Tho  open  side  slionld  th*n  be  joined,  and  the 
fringe  looped  in  all  round  the  cushion — a  loop 
of  chalk  and  crystal  beads  alternately.  Very 
pretty  watch-pockets  might  be  made  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  cushion  by  Using  one  comer  of 
onr  design  for  the  bottom  of  the  pocket.  TVe 
beg  leave  to  advise  our  aubscribera  that  mate¬ 
rials  for  working  this  cnahion  may  be  had  of 
Mrs.  Wilcockson,  44,  Ooodge-street,  Totteuham- 
eouH-rbnd;  London,  W.,  fbr  8s.  fid. ;  postage. 
Is.  Id.  The  price  of  the  cusbliJii  ready  made  iS 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


Lottt,  If  Rhe  be  m  pretty 
as  she  describes,  must  be 
pleasing  In  appearance.  As  to 
what  constitutes  the  hi{;hest 
form  of  feminine  beauty,  opinions  differ 
— some  critics  inclining  to  blondes,  and 
others  to  brunettes ;  there  is  no  autho¬ 
rised  standard  by  which  to  measure 
beauty.  In  this  respect  Hindoos  hare  the 
advantage  of  ns,  the  sage  Aurra  having 
bequeathed  os  a  legacy  to  posterity  the 
qualitlcations  which  should  be  sought  in 
a  wife.  We  quote  his  instructions  for  the 
l>cn"tlt  of  ail  whom  they  may  concern; — “The 
"irl  must  be  only  ono-thii^  of  her  husband’s  age 
( l/tTTv  is  only  seventeen,  consequently  htr  husband 
should  be  fifty-one),  not  very  black  nor  yellow 
I'omploxioned,  neither  deformed  in  mind  or  body, 
not  of  low  ori^n,  nor  labouring  under  disease,  well 
Itrought  up,  and  speaking  with  propriety;  she  must 
not  speak  tliick  nor  thin,  nor  croak  like  a  raven 
(.IS  if  any  lady  ever  did!),  must  not  keep  her  eyes 
shut,  nor  have  them  too  wide  open,  must  not  have 
red  eyes  (how  can  she  help  it  if  Edgardo  will  stop 
out  late  or  smoke  nasty  tobacco?),  nor  have  fat 
hands,  nor  duck-like  feet,  nor  her  eyebrows  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  centre  (ie.,  over  her  nose),  nor  her  teeth 
too  wide  apart,  and  lastly  (and  to  this  we  would 
especially  call  Lottt's  attention),  her  gait  should 
resemble  that  of  a  young  elephant!’’  Of  course  we 
are  not  Hindoos,  but  still  some  of  the  hints  may  be 
useful  to  our  fair  correspondent,  who  is  so  very 
anxious  to  know  what  she  shall  do  to  fascinate 
the  “ogres”  (Any/icf,  men). 

J.  F.  is  in  the  habit  of  making  a  friendly  call  at 
the  residence  of  two  sisters,  and  wishes  to  know 
whether  she  ought  to  talk  to  their  brother.  This 
is  a  very  delicate  and  peculiar  case,  with  which  it 
is  difficult  to  deal  without  the  fullest  details  being 
furnished.  Wo  have  in  imagination  before  ns  an 
.\doniH — the  admiration  of  the  one  sex,  the  envy  of 
the  other— eloquently  silent  when  he  “opens  the 
door,”  plainly  exhibiting,  by  the  marked  absence 
of  all  polite  attention,  that  ho  is  the  captive  of  the 
fair  enchantress  who  is  “looking  in'^'  upon  his 


sisters.  We  see  him  cooling  his  manly  brow  by 
resting  it  against  the  window-pane,  whistling  “  II 
Rulcn”  iu  a  key  so  low  that  it  might  be  the  key  of 
the  coal-cellar.  We  can  imagine  the  trepidation  of 
our  fair  correspondent,  but  what  can  we  advise  ? 
If  the  l<eaatiful  but  disconsolate  being  shuns  con¬ 
versation  it  is  most  difficult  to  make  him  talk :  if 
wo  wore  J.  F.  we  should  not  try.  Perhaim  his 
silence  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  wishes  she 
would  go  away. 

Bkhs. — A  religious  story  for  the  young  might  be 
sent  to  any  of  the  iKtpular  religious  publications. 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  adapted  for  one  of  the  serials 
issued  l>y  the  Tract  Society. 

MenEOETii  Chichester. — There  is  no  fashionable 
eqnare  in  London  called  the  Stable-yard.  Your 
handwritiag  would  be  improved  by  practice.  It  is 
never  too  late  to  mend  your  pen  or  your  penman¬ 
ship— no,  not  even  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninc- 
tccu ! 

A.  M.  B. — No  truth  in  the  statement 


CosoK  has  done  well,  but  not  well  enough  for  the 
honours  of  type.  A  little  more  time,  a  little  more 
study,  and  (Am  the  irradiant  glories  of  printer’s  ink  1 
A.  Y.  M.  W. — It  is  not  “unreasonable”  for  a 
wife  to  wish  to  see  letters  received  by  her  husband 
from  another  lady.  Withholding  the  letters  cer- 
t  iinly  appears  as  It  there  was  something  in  them 
which  the  gentleman  wished  to  keep  secret 
Edith  and  Kate,  expressing  their  united  troubles 


on  one  small  sheet  of  paper^ponr  their  sorrows 
Into  our  sj-mpathising  eaie.  There  are  mey  hairs 
in  the  head  of  Edith — what  must  she  do?  />ye.' 
Let  her  seek  counsel  from  the  cunning  man  who 
scatters  the  pictured  triumphs  of  his  art  throughout 
our  land,  and  shows,  with  effects  as  startling  as 
Pepper’s  ghost  how  he  can  make  hairs  white  or 
blacR  A  silver  talisman  called  “  half-a-crown”  will 
buy  a  bottle  of  the  miraculons  fiuid,  and  make 
grey-headed  Edith  look  black.  But  Kate,  suffering 
from  a  heart  disease  for  which  no  medicine-man 
can  find  a  remedy — what  shall  we  say  to  her?  She 
loves,  and  doubts  whether  or  no  she  is  beloved. 
She  worships  Atra,  but  cannot  ascertain  whether 
her  divinity  will  condescend  to  smile  on  his 
votary.  Ho  is  attentive  and  respectful,  jocular  and 
pla3rful.  He  is  disengaged !  But  how  long  will  he 
remain  so  ?  ’The  sisterhood  have  their  eyes  upon 
him,  and  he  knows  not  of  the  heart  that  is  ail  his 
own !  What  can  Kate  do  ?  Must  she,  like  Edith, 
diet  Wo  should  recommend  her  letting  the  in¬ 
sensible  one  go,  and  turning  her  thoughts  and 
affections  to  some  more  appreciative  object  If  he 
won’t  smile  uimn  you  “there’s  a  many  as  willl” 

The  Two  Y’ouno  Ladies  who  write  to  us  on  the 
subject  of  female  employment  have  our  best 
sympathy.  W’c  think  they  might  obtain  work  from 
a  fancy  repository,  and  we  recommend  them  to 
make  application  to  some  respectable  firm,  sending 
samples  of  their  skill 

Ada,  who  describesherself  as  a  good  grammarian. 
Informs  us  that  when  she  attempts  to  write  to  a 
friend  she  cannot  arrange  her  sentences.  We 
should  advise  her  to  study  carefully  the  articles  on 
English  now  appearing  in  this  Magazine.  Her 
style  of  composition  is  defective  in  all  pointa 

M.  E.  O.  favours  us  with  some  lines  on  Ida,  who 
appears  to  be  “  uppish,”  and  not  only  to  know  the 
value  of  money,  but  to  put  too  much  confidence  in 
its  power ;  so  wo  are  content  to  leave  her  “  standing 
in  the  balcony,”  the  proud  mistress  of  house  and 
land 

SL  O.  sends  us  “  A  Broken  Heart,”  which  is  not 
of  any  use  to  us;  and  Ellen  favours  us  with  “A 
Home  on  the  Sea,”  which  would  not  suit  as  a  per¬ 
manent  residence.  “Spring  Days”  are  out  of 
season,  but,  for  the  enoonragement  of  the  poet  who 
expresses  himself  so  rapturously  about  them,  we 
may  remark  that  they  will  return  with  the  vernal 
equinox  and  I>ady  Day. 

An  Anxious  iNquinEE  and  three  or  four  more 
are  desirous  of  knowing  the  meaning  of  their  names, 
not  at  all  of  Juliet's  opinion,  evidently,  but  thinking 
that  there  is  much  in  namea  One  of  our  poets 
says— 

“  Full  many  maidens’  names  there  be 
Sweet  to  thee. 

Fair  to  me. 

And  beautiful  exceedingly; 

But  none  on  my  ear  so  sweet  doth  dwell 

As  the  name  of  mine  own  Isabel.” 

Isaliel  signifies  ollve-complexioned  or  brown — the 
very  name  fur  a  brunette.  Kate,  or  Catherine,  is 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifies  pure.  Pe- 
truchio,  the  shrew-tamer,  runs  the  changes  on  the 
name,  and  tells  us,  wittily,  “  All  Cala  are  dainties.” 
Gertrude  signifies  speaking  the  plain  truth,  and 
Margaret  means  a  p^rl 

NOTICE. 

Thf  Stitllliit  Bdltion  conpriwt,  bviidvf  the  eoBtenUof  Uilf 
Messstne,  s  16-pase  Supidement,  conulninf  “  Operu,  Ore- 
torioe.  and  Muilcal  Emertainmenl.” — •'  The  Foot  of  Clay” 
— “  Captain  Maeters’e  Children,”  by  Thomai  Hood — “  TiotM 
Vrimees”—’*  Woman’*  Way” — “Canl.fei,  and  Horiei,  and 
Drivioz”  —  Portry,  Review*,  Mu*ie,  An*wer*  to  Corre- 
*pondent«,  Ac.  A1*o,  iUuatratioti*  of  the  poetlllon  ceintiire; 
alphabet  for  embrolderin(  pockec-handherchlefs;  crochet 
quilt  or  berceaunette  cover ;  nnlued  *hawl  In  Shetland  wool, 
with  4  illuttratlon*  ehowlng  the  dilTerent  *tase*  of  the  wotki 
table  napkin  holder i  nmbmidered  eravat;  8wl*a  bodice; 
tquare  peletine;  hair  net  with  ribbon  coronet;  veil;  Ifathlon- 
abl-'  toli-tt;  A  lllnatration*  of  pretty  apron*;  dreaatnf  nwn; 
lady’*  chei^ie;  nifht-dre**,  and  petticoat  b-idloe.  Alio  a 
larfe  faahion  plate,  and,  printed  la  colour*,  a  boutiuet  on 
Dorca*  eanva*. 


NEWTON  WnSON  ANE  GO.’S  PATENT  SEWINB  BIACHINES. 


These  H  ACHINES  ar«  n^hter  and  easier  to  operate,  simpler  te 
isarn,  quieter  in  action,  and  iess  iiabie  te  derangement  than 
any  othera  They  run,  tuck,  hem,  felt,  ftatbar,  cord,  quitt,  braid,  and 
embroider  the  finest  cambric  or  the  heaviest  material  They  are 
the  onty  Machines  that  witt  do  hem  stitchinq,  and  the  onty 
Machinss  that  witt  make  their  own  braid,  anti  stitch  it  on  at  the 
same  moment.  In  use  by  Iior  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Empress 
of  the  Frencli,  and  most  of  the  Nubitity  and  Clergy. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

SPECIAL  PRIZE  awarded  for  excellence  of  Machines,  and, 
in  addition,  a  Spbcul  Award,  and  the  onty  Award  of  the  kind, 
for  excettence  of  work  in  plain  and  omameotal  sewins,  m  pro> 
dooed  by  the  Machines. 

Catalogues  and  Samples  Free. 


GREAT  CENTRAL  DEPOT, 


144e  HigU  IIon>oi:*»ie  laonrton, 


Cash’s  i  Cambric  Frilling 

A  1  Requires  neither  hemming  or 

4  *  M  A  whippiy,  and  is  of  a  fine  and 

I  SI  H  peculiarly  durable  material, 

O  perfectly  free  from  all  dress, 

H  PB  various  widths. 

lUl  pis  6^ V.  trimming  all  kinds  of 

*  IJ  Sadies*  and  Children’s 

Apparel. 

HaLGAtjA  M  Sn  a  (■  (tf  tv^ Sold  by  all  Drapers,  In  Envelopes 

containing  12  yards,  and  bearing  the 
names  of  J.  &  3,  CASH,  Patentees. 


DKCALCOMANIA  PERFECTIONN^K. 

DPSiCDi  »qu*l  to  |Ml''tiar*  Atta  aa  attortrapnt  af  tha 
>vhi|p  P<  raehln#  far  UmanifntJnf.  at  KODOLPUB 
IIKl.nKONNBk*ii,  Rtsawnt-sirart,  Otford-clrcaa. 

S'  ^wTNG  MAC^nNKS.— SfNGTrR  AND 

CO.’t  aiipartor  MACIItNEt  9>*r  awarralaMof  fanUf 
work  and  heimnlDr.  frltl-'f.  tufkinr,  fathrriof,  aordlnr. 
kraidlnr.  biodlnt,  at#  now  ON  SALK  at  thair  wlavant  and 
axt^iiva  •how->raom«,  )M,  Rrgant  itrral,  W.,  and  M,  Chaap- 
aida,  B.C.  Thpy  aombinc  carry  adaptaikin  known  to  aclcnca, 
ara  caally  laaraad  and  oparatad.  Td^kCO  in  uac  In  all  paru  of 
Cht  world.  Maahiaaa  fnt  all  kindi  or  manufaciuriof  and  trade 
purpoaca.  Skilful  tearhera  on  lha  pramlica.  lUnatratad 
proaoactua  peat  frra.  Ihippinr  ardert  ataentad. 

ISk,  RBOIMT  STgBBT,  W.;  St,  CHBAPltDB,  B.a 

PRIZE  MEDAL  1862. 

AWARDED  B7  THE  JUBOBS  OF  CLASS  2 

FOR  THE  SUPERIORITT  OF  THE 

qlenfield  starch. 

Sold  bv  all  Oroaara,  Chandlf'ra.  Oilman.  Ac. 
WOTHBR?iP0ON  and  Co..  QLAdOQW  and  LONDON. 

HOLLOWAY’S  i'lLl.S  are  an  excellent 

Family  Mcdiclna,  and  ara  rrmmmandad  ta  all  raff^rtra 
fram  dlaaaaaa  of  lha  Uwar  and  rtomaak.  It  la  Indiaputablir 
I  admitted  tbat  tha?  hawa  navar  r»ils>d  to  aiara  thoaa  dlsordara. 
I  SaM  at  Proftaaor  Hollowaw'a  Bstabttthmrnt,  tti.  Strand. 


BEHER  £  CHEAPER. 

HORNIMAN’sTEAe 

Full  benefit  of  reduced 
duty  obtained  by  purchasing 
Homiman’s  Pure  Tea ;  very 
choice  at  3s.  4d.  &  4s.  *‘High 
Standard”  at  4s.  4d.  (formerly 
4s.  8d.)  is  the  BEST  imported. 

SOLD  IN  PACKETS  by  AGENTS  in  EVERY  TOWN. 


IF  THIS  SHOULD  MEET  THE  EYE 

of  anv  one  troubled  with  Wind  in  the  Stomaah.  Indi> 

taation.  or  Wontnru.  taka  PAOB  WOODCOCK'S  WIND 
'ILLS.  Tau  yaaraof  inaatBa  have  paavad  them  of  aiarlinf 
merit.->Of  aM  Madtelna  Vandor*.  at  la.  lid.;  ar  fra#  by  part  for 
14  stamps,  from  PAOB  D.  WOODCOCK,  Chamisi,  LlnMls. 


CAMOMILE  PILLS, 

Sold  Everywhere. 
BotUet,  It.  lid.,  Ik  Id.,  a  Ilk 


AU  WHO  SUFFER  FROM 
INDIGESTION 

SHOULD  USE 


TO  LADIES. 


HKXtCXkS  ■t<tUItXb. 
Ciroumference  et  ait. 
Depth  from  a  to  e. 


THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 

The  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  thii  Belt  previone  te 
Accouchement  would  prevent  many  of  the  diatreaaing  rctnlla  to  oftaii 
complained  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnancy,  the  aapport  derivad  froa 
tU  nu  will  afford  tha  ncatcat  reliat  Mcuring  a  mors  favourable  time,  while, 
by  Iti  nee  after  pertnrinon,  the  general  and  equal  preaaure  affordad  aecuraa  tha 
reatoration  of  ahape,  and  tha  contraction  ao  eaaentlal  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  it  recommended  by  the  firet  Accoueheri  of  the  day  in  caaea  of  proktptut 
altri,  droptr,  and  citmif,  and,  when  fitted  with  air  pada  for  ambilical  and 
Ingninal  hernia,  in  prefbrtnct  to  steel  tmaaee. 

,  Uluatrated  Catnlognea  on  application  to  Enwaan  or  Uik  Huxuv,  IS,  Old 
Camdiah-atraat,  Okford-atraet 


XUM 


BLACK.LEAD 


*wixe3je:i^e:r  sc  ‘^^ix^sobbt’s 

VNRIVA1.LED  PRIZE  MEDAL 

LOCK-STITCH  SEWING  MACHINE, 

WITH  ALL  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS, 

For  Stltclilng,  Binding,  Cordtnir,  Hemralnir, 

^Mn  Felling,  Getlicring,  end  all  other  Ilouehuld  or 

Manufacturing  Work. 

Thit  Machine  was  awarded  a  FtRTT<n,sst 
CKkA  Pbize  Mkdal  at  the  Eshibition  of  Iti62,  es 

^  being  “the  most  perfect  Machine  for  ali  de- 

_ ecriptions  of  Work."  It  is  simple  in  Oinstruc- 

O'”’’  management,  end  proficiency  in 

Its  use  is  readily  acquired. 

/eifmcttons  0raMs  to  erery  Purchater. 

(m lUUSTRATEO  PROSPERS  GRATIS  &  POST  FREE. 

V.7rrHR*^  I  OFFICES  and  sale  rooms: 

vV  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON,  W* 

iL- *  MattcrACTUBiBs  or  Footb’i  Patbht 

"  ■  ■  III  I.  •  Umbbslla  Stsmd. 


First  Class 
Prize  Medal 


Cleaner,  Cheaper,  li  Brighter  than  ail  other*. 


Sold  by  Oilmen,  Grocers,  Ironmongers,  &c. 

RECKITT  A  SONS, 
LONDON  BRIDGE,  E.C.,  AND  H 


BUY  ONLY 

THOMSON’S  PRIZE  MEDAL 
CRINOLINES. 

THEIR  TRADE  MARK  IS  A 

All  Good  Drapers  keep  them. 


WATIBraOOf  TWBBD  CtOAK. 


London  i  PrlnUd  bj  Jus  Wnde.  Brydgen-itroet,  Covent  Garden. 


H.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL, 

IsADEES'  RIDING  HABIT,  JACKET,  OVERCOAT,  AND 
WATERPROOF  CLOAK  MAKERS. 


Messrs.  NICOLL  hsre  now 
ready  for  inspection  a  new  ihope 

JACKET  AND  SKIRT. 

which  con  be  worn  oe  e  dreii  for 
Trarclling  or  at  the  See-side,  &e. 
Tlie  Skirt  resembles  Messrs.  Ni. 
coll's  Riding  Hebit  Skirts,  which 
fasten  at  the  waist  in  a  very  simple 
bnt  eccore  manner. 

The  Jacket  li  eo  arranged  that 
it  falls  about  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  below  the  waist,  thus  glring 
the  garmenta  a  moat  graceful 
appearance.  The  rasteriais  from 
which  these  garments  are  made  are 
of  many  ihodea  Of  colour,  of  variouf 
fubstsncee,  and  are  waterprooC 
The  Skirt  may  be  need  as  a  knee 
wrapper  or  .‘rapped  togetlierwith 
the  Jacket  t.  ben  trayellliig.  The 
above  dreea  la  alao  made  in  sisee 
for  Young  Ladiea  Riding  Habita, 
from  3  to  C  gnlneoi;  Waterproof 
Cloaks,  31a  6d. 


FOR  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 

THE  KNmRBOGKER. 

MissRa  Nicoll'sNiw  RitatsTcaF.0 
Desioh  roa  KMicaEKBoCBsaa. 
The  novelty  ooiiaistt  of  a  device  in 
trimming  in  the  graceful  form  of 
tlic  Pern,  covering  the  knee,  at 
once  forming  a  pretty  and  uaetul 
ornament  to  tliat  part  wliich  lias 
hitherto  been  found  to  wear  ao 
soon  In  a  play  dress.  The  neat¬ 
ness  and  economy  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  will  at  once  be  seen. 

Thli  suit  is  supplied  at  21a 
mode  from  the  “Nicoll  Cheviot,'* 
and  other  useful  materiala 

THE  NEGLIGE  SUIT 

for  young  gentlemen  is  also  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  “Nicoll  Cheviot,” 
at  31l.  Cd. 


H.  J.&  D.  NICOLL,  114, 116, 118,  ft  120,  Regent-street,  W.;  22,  Comhill,  E.C.; 
and  10,  St.  Amn’s-sqaare,  Manchester. 


Liteiuturk. — Tale*. Essay*,  and  Fashions.  Wuitiated. 

Tiie  Fashion*  and  Needlework. — A  Coloured  Fashion 
Plate.  Coloured  Designs  for  Netted  Antimacassars 
Darned  in  Wool.  A  Sheet  of  Patterns,  containing 
Designs  for  Useful  and  Ornamental  Needlework, 
&c.  Full-sized  Diagrams  for  Cutting  Out  and 
Making  a  Child's  Cusaquo,  and  L.sdy's  Medici 
Band  and  Braces. 


This  day  it  published,  and  will  be  continued  monthly, 
a  Shilling  Edition,  ai  well  a*  a  SUrptnng  Edition,  of  the 
EaousnwoRAS's  Uohestic  Magazine.  Subscribers  will 
be  good  enough  to  gire  their  bookse'lers  instructions  os 
to  which  edition  they  wish  to  receive  in  future. 

*•*  The  Sizpenny  Edition  lemaius  exactly  the  same 
as  More,  in  si^  contents,  and  price. 


24S.«St’i’And.  T«on2lOT». 
Si,  V?.X;. 


THI  gBIlLDifi  IMTIOI  nnwi,  \tiUm  tUi  lapnv,  1 1( 

-  „11  !-  »  ..s  .  ■  M  .  »  /S.  II  •  n  L  .tn  . 


WHITE  AND  SOUND  TEETH 


An  Indlspansabl*  to  Fanonal  Attraction,  and  to  Health  and  Loncevity  by 
a  proper  BSastleation  of  Food. 


4  niALL  corr  or  the  label, 


This  unique  White  Powder  is  of  iuegtimable 
TAlae  In  PRESERVIN'O  and  BEAUTIFTINO  the  TEETH, 
STRENOTHENINa  the  OUMS.  and  In  Imparting  a  DELICATE 
FRAORANCE  to  the  BREATH.  It  eradicates  tartar  from  the 
Teeth,  remoTCS  spots  of  Incipient  decay,  and  polishes  and 
pre^rres  the  enamel,  to  which  It  Imparts  a  PEARL-LIKE 
WHITENESS.  Its  ANTISEPITC  and  ANTI  SCORBUTIC 
PROPERTIES  exercise  a  highly  l.eneBcifll  and  salotary  infln- 
ence;  they  arrest  the  further  progress  of  the  decay  of  Teeth, 
induce  a  healthy  action  of  the  Gums,  and  cause  them  to  aunme 
the  brichtness  and  colour  indicatlre  of  perfect  soundness ;  while, 
by  conlirming  their  adhesion  to  the  Teeth,  they  give  nnlimited 
er.J.iyment  and  fresh  rest  to  appetite,  by  perpetnating  effective 
and  complete  mastication.  It  speedily  removes  those  ravsges 
which  children  sustain  in  the  Teeth  owing  to  the  improper  use 
of  sweet  and  acid  substances 


SOLD  BY  THE  PROPRIETORS  (AS  ON  THE  LABEL),  AND 
BY  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS. 


AS  IT  APPEABS  OX  BACH  BOX. 
_ Ask 


for  «&OWXJKin>B'  OSOHTO.” 


Lessons  in  millinery  and  dressmaking.— six  for  Xeu  shillings  and 

by  MUt  SMITH,  &,  PoriUnd^teirte^,  Porthnd-ttrcct.  Corotner«iftl*roftd  B.  Pap«r  Pattern* 

SUmtol^piK  Pattenif  tent,  br  addretbinr,  post  paid,  to  Miss  SMITH,  at  the  above  addret*.  Mantles,  each.  It  lUoapiit 
ackei^  each,  S  stamps;  Fancy  Jackets,  each,  Itaumps;  Sleevet,  each,  4  stamps;  Trimmrd  Bodies,  7  stamps.  Patterns  for 
ildidros  In  treat  variety,  6  postatewsiamps  each.  At  home  from  Eleven  lo  Four  every  day,  except  Satuiday.  An  extra 
■tain  for  aM  patterns  sent  per  post.  Established  19M. 


The  Is.  hair  waver. — The  Original. — An  ingenious  iuTeniion  for  beautifully 

Wavint  tbe  Hair,  without  hot  water  or  anything  injurious.  Poyt  free,  is  ith  Instructions,  14  sUmpt.  L.  B.  TRl'EPITT, 
>r,  I,  Aef  ”  *  - 


Inventor,  I,  Aeton^reet,  GrayVlnowrocd,  W.C. 


r^FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  ^ 

!  WITH  THE  BEST  ARTICLES  AT 

IIronivioncery&FurnishingWarehouse 

j  A  PRICED  FURNISHING  LIST -SENT  POST  FREE, 

I  DEANE  &  CO,  LONDON  BRIDGE.. 

I _ ESTABLISHED/:  I  700.  ..  T,  _ ^ 


GRANT  AND  CASK, 

BILK  MERCERS  AND  GENERAL  DRAPERS, 

Are  fully  prepared  for  the  Seavon  with  a  large  and  well  avmrted  Stock  of 
BRITISH  AND  FOREirSN  SILKS.  SHAWLS,  MANTLF.S,  JACKF.T.S,  MADE  SKIRT.S,  F.VENINO 
DRESSES,  FANCY  DRESS  FABRIC.S,  RIBBONS.  GLOVES.  HOSIERY,  FURS,  LACE  GOODS. 
PRINTED  CAMBRICS,  FLANNELS,  HOUSEHOLD  AND  FAMILY  LINENS,  Ac.,  Le. 

A  very  large  collection  of 

NEW  AUTUMN  SILKS,  LINSEY,  AND  FANCY  DRESSES. 

Among*!  them  are  600  Piece*  of  the  NEW  FANCY  ORO’  GRAIN  SILK.S.  from  37*.  6d.  to  2)  Oiilne.* 
for  It  yard*,  wide  width;  *I«o  a  Urge  portion  of  the  RICH  SILK  STOCK  of  the  COMPAGNIE 
LTONNAISE,  PARIS,  the  SUPERB  SILK  ROBES  Of  which,  snltable  fur  Out  door,  Dinner,  and  Eveuing 
wear,  will  be  lold  Rom  3  to  6  Cuicens. 

LADIES’  AND  GENTLEMEN’S 

BEST  TA-RIS  Eli)  GEOVES, 

from  1*.  Cd.  per  pair;  qnality  a*  exhibited  in  the  late  International  Exhibition. 

Th«  MOURNINQ  DEPARTMENT,  58,  Oxford*atreet,  oontalUB  OTory  requiaitc  for 
FAMILT  and  COBIPLIMENTART  MOURNINO. 

Every  article  marked  In  plain  flgnrei,  at  wholeule  pricea  for  ready  money. 

PaTTBIVS  FOBWABDtD  FbBB. 

58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  Oxford-street ;  3, 4,  &  5,  Wells-street,  London. 
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CIIArXEU  XII. 


ALL  FOR  LOVE, 

Captain  Marsh’s  steadfastness  of  purpose  often  went  as  far  as  obstinacy,  lliis 
was  Uie  great  fault  of  his  chartactcr.  It  is  true  that  he  never  made  any  decision 
without  fimily  believing  it  to  be  right ;  but  after  this  it  was  impossible  to  make 
him  understand  that  the  fact  was  Ciipable  of  a  different  interpretation  or  admitted 
of  a  modified  rendering. 

Cyril’s  father  had  not  been  the  sort  of  man  to  make  dependence  on  his  counsels 
at  all  wise  or  judicious.  General  ^larsh  was  good-hearted,  but  violent  and  irascible. 
He  took  as  much  pleasmre  as  he  could  get  out  of  life,  then  he  lay  down  quietly  to 
die,  repeating  almost  word  for  word  Ix)rd  Muskerry’s  saying  when  on  his  death¬ 
bed,  “  That  he  had  nothing  with  which  to  reproach  himself,  never  having  denied 
himself  anything." 

This  was  Cyril’s  first  grief,  and  one  which  he  could  not  easily  master,  for  it  was 
without  hope.  He  felt  that  there  must  be  something  more  expected  of  us  than 
self-indulgence ;  and  that  people  did  not  wake  with  a  conscience  any  the  clearer 
for  having  gone  to  sleep  on  rose-leaves.  This  lesson  he  carried  dimly  within  him, 
hardly  realising  its  issues  or  comprehending  its  full  magnitude.  Unfortunately  for 
him,  his  mother  Avas  dead,  and  he  was  too  reserved  by  nature  to  talk  of  his  feelings 
to  ordinary  or  indifferent  people ;  consequently  he  struggled  with  them  for  a  time, 
then  shut  them  up  in  his  own  heart.  As  no  new  shock  had  come  to  quicken  them 
again,  they  remained  as  dead,  buried  beneath  a  thick  crust  of  worldliness  and  pride. 

Still,  he  was  a  person  to  l)e  trusted.  Katie  even  had  instinctively  realised  this, 
and,  on  his  simple  promise  to  take  care  of  Nina,  had  shown  herself  content.  Nina 
felt  it  too — felt  it  with  a  strange,  yearning  desire  to  be  something  to  him,  and  have 
personal  profit  out  of  his  strength  and  self-reliance.  She  hardly  knew  that  she 
loved  him  with  a  love  which  shapes  a  woman’s  destiny  and  moulds  her  at  will.  She 
had  not  dared  yet  to  make  any  an.alysis  of  her  sensations.  She  would  not  be 
*  No.  4.\  VoL.  VII.  M 
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satisfied  that  she  could  love  now,  and  yet  she  felt  the  full  significance  of  the 
change  working  in  her,  although  she  would  not  acknowledge  its  meaning.  She 
walked  as  one  in  a  dream.  If  Cyril  looked  grave,  she  was  grave ;  if  he  looked  gay, 
she  could  forget  all  her  troubles  and  be  gay  too.  It  was  certain  that  some  day 
soon  now  the  scales  would  fall  from  her  eyes,  and  she  would  confess  that  life,  and 
home,  and  kindred  were  of  less  value  to  her  than  Cyril's  love ;  but,  as  she  could  gain 
no  hope  out  of  this  avowal,  it  was  better  not  made,  even  to  herself.  In  destroying 
the  doubt  we  often  destroy  oui  self-control. 

Cyril's  keen  eyes  had  read  unerringly  the  gradual  change  in  Nina's  feelings  as 
regarded  himself.  At  first  she  had  hated  him  unconditionally ;  after  this  she  had 
learnt  to  fear  him,  and  yet  value  his  approval ;  and,  finally,  her  strong,  passionate 
love  had  given  itself  unconsciously  to  him.  Cyril  was  sorely  tried,  and  one  can 
hardly  wonder  that  he  fell.  Whilst  Nina  looked  on  him  with  indifference,  he 
could  find  no  excuse  for  indulging  his  own  feelings,  and  was  armed  with  one  safe¬ 
guard  at  least  in  the  hour  of  temptation.  But  when  he  found  his  very  step  con¬ 
juring  the  light  into  Nina's  eyes,  and  bringing  a  sudden  bloom  into  the  white 
cheek,  iirs.  Trent’s  warning  assiuned  the  light  of  an  impertinence,  .and  he  began 
to  persuade  himself  that  no  statements  were  worthy  of  credence  without  the  sup- 
IKjrt  of  f.acts.  lie  ha<l  not  stifled  his  conscience  yet,  but  its  voice  had  grown 
feeble,  and  the  sophistry  of  passion  occasionally  drowned  its  mandates. 

Cyril  loved  Nina  as  men  love  the  first  woman  who  has  touched  their  heart  and 
turned  its  ice  into  fire.  He  had  been  cold  in  days  gone  by,  and  had  often  found 
himself  wondering  at  the  madness  of  other  men.  But  he  was  wiser  now.  All  his 
confidence  in  himself  was  gone.  He  had  declared  that  he  was  safe,  and  all  the 
time  he  knew  that  the  passion  was  on  him  as  strongly  as  in  a  malady  which  is 
past  cure.  I  might  tell  you  how  he  wrestled  with  his  love,  how  he  beat  it  down 
one  day  to  rise  more  \ngorous  than  ever  the  next.  I  might,  but  cut  hono  f  This 
old,  old  story  needs  no  fresh  telling,  no  effort  at  embellishment  from  new  pens. 
Most  have  their  experience  to  guide  them  in  reading  it  aright,  and  those  who  have 
not  are  best  unenlightened.  It  is  a  shame  to  destroy  the  ignorance  which  is  also 
bliss. 

Although  Cpil  had  come  to  a  firm  resolution  of  visitiog  Mrs.  Oldum,  and 
warning  her  that  he  would  find  some  means  of  putting  an  end  to  her  extortions,  he 
thought  it  only  kind  and  honourable  to  inform  Nina  of  his  plan  before  he  put  it 
into  execution.  She  was  walking  on  the  terrace  one  morning,  enjoying  the  sun¬ 
shine,  when  he  joined  her,  meaning  simply  to  tell  her  of  his  scheme,  and  then 
retreat  before  he  should  compromise  himself  by  any  indiscreet  avowal.  We  shall 
see  how  he  fulfilled  his  errand  and  his  promises. 

Nina  was  pacing  sharply  up  and  down,  and  the  exercise  in  the  keen,  frosty  air 
had  brought  a  rich  bloom  to  her  cheek  and  a  brilliant  light  into  her  eyes.  She 
turned  directly  she  perceived  Captain  Marsh,  and  advanced  smilingly  to  meet  him. 

“  I  am  glad  you  have  come  out,”  she  said  gently.  “  The  morning  is  so  delicious, 
I  hardly  care  to  enjoy  it  alone.” 

A  fierce  thrill  passed  to  Cyril’s  very  feet.  He  felt  giddy  and  faint.  There  had 
come  to  him  suddenly  one  of  those  keen  paroxysms  of  passion  which  overpower  the 
reason  and  scatter  to  the  vinds  all  effort  at  sober  calculation.  That  fludix  on  the 
round  cheek,  that  softened  gleam  in  the  marvellous  eyes,  the  tremulous  movan^t 
of  the  lips  when  the  smile  died  away,  were  all  so  many  tokens  of  supremaey  which 
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might  have  upset  the  principles  of  a  stoic  and  made  a  king  think  meanly  of  hia 
throne.  Cyril  forgot  to  wrestle,  forgot  to  reason,  and  only  remembered  that  he 
loved. 

“Cro  away  from  me,  child,”  he  exclaimed  with  almost  savage  earnestness. 

“  Don’t  you  see  that  I  love  you  ?” 

She  drew  back  a  pace  or  two,  and  the  flame  died  out  of  her  eyes. 

“  Yes,  I  know,”  she  replied  in  a  tone  of  deep  dejection.  “  1  know ;  you  are 
ashamed.” 

It  is  no  question  either  of  shame  or  unwillingness  now,  Nina ;  it  is  gone  too 
far  for  that,”  said  Cyril  gravely.  “  I  cannot  be  put  off  with  evasions  any  longer. 
Either  you  must  explain  to  me  what  impediment  stands  between  us,  or  we  must 
pait  for  ever.  These  alternations  of  hope  and  de.s}>air  master  me  as  if  I  were  a 
child.  I  can't  be  sure  of  myself  or  my  own  resolution.  The  hour  is  come  when  1 
must  command  rather  than  plead  for  an  explanation  of  all  these  mystc-ries.” 

Ah,  now  I  see  that  you  do  not  truly  love  me,”  said  Nina  sadly.  I  might 
have  known  how  it  would  be.  I  did  know,  only  I  was  mad,  I  suppose.  liCt  me 
go,  Cyril ;  what  use  am  I  here?” 

But  he  was  holding  her  fast. 

“  Never  mind.  I’ll  have  you  stop.  Nay,  don’t  struggle.  1  have  your  hand,  and 
I  mean  to  keep  it  imtil  you  can  make  it  clear  to  me  that  I  have  no  right  to  the 
privilege.” 

Her  temper  was  riung  now,  as  it  always  did  under  opposition.  She  saw  that 
Captain  Marsh  meant  to  master,  not  only  for  the  casing  of  his  mind,  but  for  other 
reasons  with  which  this  had  no  connexion,  and  her  pride  was  up  in  arms  at  once. 
She  would  yield  nothing  on  compulsion.  She  had  been  close  upon  a  frank  and  full 
confession — she  was  only  putting  off  the  evil  hour  as  long  as  she  could ;  but  now  he 
had  forfeited  the  right  to  claim  this,  and  she  would  keep  her  miserable  secrets  to 
herself.  She  must  have  lost  him  any  way :  perhaps  better,  after  all,  that  they 
should  part  in  anger  than  in  shame. 

“  You  have  no  heart,”  she  said  under  her  breath :  “  you  oppress  me  because  you 
know  I  am  weak.” 

“  You  have  been  as  gay  as  any  of  us  lately :  remember  that.” 

“  And  why  should  I  be  always  miserable  ?  No  one  was  meant  either  to  grieve 
or  to  suffer  eternally.” 

“You  have  crept  back  into  your  old  evasions  and  subterfuges,”  said  Cyril 
sternly ;  “  I  had  hoped  that  they  were  cast  away  for  ever.” 

“  And  I  hoped  that  you  would  give  up  acting  as  my  judge  and  mentor.” 

“  Yon  wrong  me  there,  Nina,”  replied  Captain  ^larsh  sadly.  “  For  days  past, 
it  seems  to  me,  I  have  been  nothing  but  your  lover.” 

“  And  that  is  quite  as  unprofitable  a  post  as  either  of  the  other  two.” 

“  Possibly ;  but  all  idea  of  profit  gets  sadly  out  of  one’s  calculations  at  such 
times  as  these.  I  have  lost  a  great  part  of  my  influence  over  myself  since  I 
knew  you.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry - ” 

“  No,  Nina,  you  are  very  glal,  if  you  speak  the  truth.  I  know  you  so  well : 
you  love  power  beyond  all  th  ngs.  Even  Jack  Dawes’s  infatuation  is  pleasing  to 
you — an  agreeable  little  triumph  you  would  not  willingly  forego ;  and  as  for  Lord 
Gillii^ham - ” 
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“  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  say  that  I  like  him  ?” 

“  No ;  but  you  like  his  homage.” 

“  I  have  never  had  sufficient  of  it  to  enable  me  to  judge.” 

Then  you  soon  will ;”  and  Captain  Marsh’s  manner  unconsciously  changed  to 
one  of  great  bitterness.  “  He  means  to  do  you  the  honour  of  asking  you  to  become 
his  wife.” 

“  You  are  mistaken,”  said  Nina ;  “  he  has  given  me  no  reason  to  anticipate  such 
a  proposal.” 

Pardon  me,  ho  has  spoken  to  Mr.  Marsh.” 

“  I  think  he  might  have  consulted  me  beforehand,”  replied  Nina,  speaking 
quietly  and  coolly.  I  do  not  recognise  any  one's  right  to  decide  for  me  in  such  a 
matter.” 

“  Mr.  Marsh  has  not  decided  for  you.” 

“  Then  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  if  I  made  up  my  mind  to  marry  Lord 
Gillingham,”  said  Nina  passionately.  “  At  any  rate  I  should  be  out  of  everybody's 
way  then,  and  that  would  be  a  relief  to  them,  if  not  to  me.” 

“  Nina,  my  poor  child,  you  must  be  mad,”  said  Cyril,  looking  compassionately 
into  her  gloomy  eyes.  “  Don’t  you  know  that,  in  common  fairness  and  honesty,  you 
would  be  called  upon  to  give  those  explanations  to  Lord  Gillingham  which  you 
refuse  to  me  ?  You  understand  best  how  palatable  such  confessions  would  be  to 
such  a  man.  If  I  were  a  woman  I  would  rather  scrub  the  floor,  and  bake  all  the 
household  broad,  than  place  myself  in  the  power  of  a  coarse-minded  despot  like 
Lord  Gillingham.  A  woman’s  world  is  narrowed  into  the  circumference  of  her 
own  home.  If  she  has  no  blessedness  there,  what  remedy  can  she  seek  but 
separation  ?  and  that  is  one  which  a  woman  feels  almost  as  much  as  the  complaint 
itself.  I  am  not  speaking  of  those  who  go  out  of  this  love-circle  wittingly  and 
willingly  to  battle  with  men  in  their  own  special  provinces,  getting  ungracious 
victories  at  best,  and  thoroughly  unsexing  themselves  in  the  contest ;  but  I  am 
speaking  of  true  women — such  women  as  we  love  all  our  lives,  and  pray  for  with 
our  last  breath.  Such  as  these  are  pure  diamonds,  which  need  the  simple  setting 
of  a  home  made  happy  by  and  through  them  to  the  display  of  their  full  brilliancy. 
A  man  who  wears  a  jewel  of  this  kind  in  his  bosom  may  defy  fortune  and  fate,  for 
nothing  can  hann  him  much.” 

People  of  sensitive  temperament,  when  under  the  influence  of  any  strong 
excitement,  either  laugh  or  cry.  A  feeling  of  nervousness  drives  them  necessarily 
into  extremes.  We  have  known  persons  who,  whilst  listening  to  a  sad  and  painful 
tale,  could  not  subdue  their  inclination  to  laugh,  and  have  often  given  offence  on 
this  account,  when,  to  any  one  who  understood  them  thoroughly,  it  would  have 
appeared  as  much  a  sign  of  sympathy  and  distress  as  if  they  had  actually  cried. 
That  this  was  a  moment  of  supreme  anxiety  to  Nina  no  one  could  doubt  who  took 
a  glance  into  her  white  face.  All  the  blessedness  of  life  seemed  to  depend  upon 
her  present  decision.  At  one  time  it  seemed  possible  that  she  should  be  happy, 
at  another  she  wondered  that  she  had  even  dared  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  Like 
Tantalus,  she  had  brought  her  eager  lips  close  to  the  pure  stream  which  should 
quench  her  burning  thirst,  and  was  even  then  denietl  the  satisfying  draught.  She 
must  go  away  thirsting :  she  dared  not  drink  of  the  water  which  scemeii  within 
reach.  Her  uneasy  longings  seemed  all  the  more  restless  that  they  had  been  so 
near  being  assuaged.  Nina’s  heart  felt  like  bursting,  and  yet  it  was  a  jes^  that 
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came  most  naturallj  to  her  as  she  turned  upon  Captain  Marsh  with  a  light,  grating 
laugh. 

“  You  are  quite  a  domestic  character,  I  see  ;  I  had  no  idea  of  that !’’ 

Cyril  looked  deeply  hurt  and  offended. 

“  Can  you  find  notliing  better  to  say  to  me?”  he  asked  under  his  breath. 

“  What  I  might  have  found  to  say  to  you  under  happier  circumstances  it  would 
be  useless  to  repeat  now.  It  can’t  be,  Cyril ;  you  know  it  can’t." 

This  time  she  finished  with  a  sob. 

“  You  might  make  it  possible.  One  little  woixl - ” 

“  Would  only  make  it  more  than  ever  impossible.” 

1  could  forgive  a  great  deal,  Nina.” 

“  Yes,  I  know,  Cyril,  that  you  are  good  and  generous ;  I  acknowledged  that, 
even  when  I  hated  you ;  but  there  are  some  things  a  man  of  honour  cannot  overlook. 
You  must  not  be  unjust  to  yourself  for  my  sake.” 

“  But  why  not  let  me  judge,  Nina  ?” 

“  Because  in  your  present  state  of  feeling  yon  might  be  easily  tempted  to  any 
self-sacrifice.” 

“And,  Nina,  you  could  not  refuse?” 

“  No;  that’s  it:  I  could  not.” 

“  Then  tell  me,  Nina,  my  beloved  I” 

“  Never,  Cyril,  never ;  I  should  die  of  shame  1  I  thought  I  could  do  it  a  little 
time  back,  but  now  it  seems  more  impossible  tliau  it  ever  seemed  before.  If  I  were 
to  confess  everything,  and  you  were  to  marry  me  in  spite  of  my  past,  we  could 
only  be  happy  just  at  first.  When  yoiu:  love  grew  cool  you  would  reproach  me  for 
bygone  sins,  and  regret  your  marriage,  looking  upon  me  as  a  designing  temptress 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  your  infatuation  to  draw  you  into  an  imjustifiable 
connexion.” 

“  You  called  me  generous  a  minute  ago ;  should  I  merit  that  cluiracter  if  I 
could  be  capable  of  reproaching  you  for  a  past  which  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
ignore  when  taking  you  for  my  wife?” 

“  I  do  believe,  Cyril,  that  you,  alone  of  all  the  men  I  know,  might  be  trusted 
in  such  a  situation  ;  but  I  could  not  trust  myself.  If  you  looked  grave,  I  should 
fancy  you  were  trying  to  hide  your  regrets ;  and  if  anything  should  ever  cause  you 
to  be  harsh  to  me,  I  should  suffer  a  thousand  times  more  than  other  women  suffer 
when  their  husbands  are  harsh  to  them.  So  you  see,  Cyril,  it  is  best  that  we  should 
remain  as  we  are.” 

“  I  cannot  give  you  up,  Nina ;  I  will  wait.” 

“Time  brings  no  remedy  in  this  case,  Cyril.  The  world  will  not  let  a  woman 
obliterate  her  past  by  good  deeds.  At  any  moment  a  coarse  enemy  may  dash  it  in 
her  face,  and  with  one  word  undo  the  efforts  of  years.  It  is  very  hard,  it  is  very 
cruel,  that  we  should  never  be  allowed  to  outlive  our  sins,  as  men  do,  and  make  our¬ 
selves  a  new  name  and  reputation  ;  but  so  it  is,  and  lamentations  and  complaints 
are  mere  waste  of  time.  You  see,  Cyril,  as  I  said,  time  can  bring  no  remedy  in 
this  case ;  being  a  woman,  I  am  forbidden  either  to  forget  or  to  retrieve  my  errors.” 

“  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  you  need  not  search  out  any  remedies,”  answered 
Captain  Marsh,  smiling ;  “  for  I  do  not  want  to  be  cured.” 

“  Ah,  Cyril,”  said  Nina,  with  a  blush  and  a  sigh,  “  you  don’t  know  how  easy  it 
is  to  forget.” 
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“  Yea,  thinga,  perhape ;  but  not  people.” 

“  When  one  oughtn’t  to  forget,  one  does  sometimes,”  she  went  on  musingly ; 
“  it  is  much  easier  to  forget  and  be  at  peace  than  to  remember  and  suffer.  Don’t 
you  believe  that  people  may  sometimes  be  happy  and  wicked  ?” 

“  You  could  not,  Nina.” 

“  Let  us  go  in,”  said  Nina  abruptly ;  “  it’s  getting  so  cold.”  And  she  shivered 
convulsively  as  she  made  her  way  hurriedly  towards  the  house. 

And  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  although  the  opportunity  had  been  accended  him, 
Captain  Marsh  had  entirely  forgotten  to  speak  of  his  intended  visit  to  Dame  Oldum, 
finding  pleasanter  subjects  to  discuss.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  had  almost  abandoned 
his  intention,  or,  rather,  had  put  it  aside  for  future  consideration.  lie  could  not 
play  the  traitor  now.  He  would  let  events  take  their  own  natural  course,  and 
guard  this  weapon  in  his  hand  for  future  use,  should  need  demand. 

Cyril,  unlike  his  wont,  had  flung  himself  on  the  stream,  and  permitted  himself 
to  be  drifted  where  it  would.  Some  day  he  might  make  a  stand  against  the  current, 
and  right  himself ;  but  for  the  present  he  allowed  passion  to  take  the  guidance  of 
him,  and  threw  reason  and  philosophy  out  upon  the  tide. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

“  Sren  A  GHASTLY  OUTRAGE  !” 

The  three  Misses  Grimaldenne  were  much  sought  after  in  Balmwick,  because 
their  time  was  always  at  the  disposal  of  any  one  who  desired  to  make  profit  out  of 
their  accessibility.  If  an  impromptu  rubber  was  to  be  organised,  yon  had  only  to 
send  for  one  of  them.  As  their  hair  was  put  on  ready  dressed,  their  toilettes  were 
soon  made,  and  they  were  at  your  dLsposal  in  a  few  minutes.  Besides,  th^  were 
what  may  be  called  even  players.  They  never  won  enough  to  create  envy,  or  lost 
enough  to  excite  pity ;  consequently  they  were  neither  unpleasantly  triumphant 
nor  painfully  discontented,  and  people  liked  to  play  with  them  on  this  account. 
But  it  occasionally  happened  that  the  three  Misses  Grimaldenne  were  distributed 
singly  about  Balmwick,  each  having  an  especial  invitation  of  her  own. 

On  the  evening  in  question  the  two  elder  ladies  had  jenned  a  small  social 
gathering  at  Mrs.  Sturt’s,  in  order  to  celebrate  this  lady’s  sixtieth  birthday,  while 
Amorosa  had  accepted  an  invitation  at  Mrs.  St.  George’s,  to  meet  Mr.  and  Miss 
Mervyn  for  the  last  time  previous  to  their  departure  for  the  South  of  England. 
Now,  as  Amorosa  had  certain  designs  upon  Mr.  Mervyn,  she  gladly  put  aside  the 
other  engagement  in  order  to  be  present  at  Mrs.  St.  George’s  quiet  reunion. 
Knowing  that  Mr.  Mervjm  liked  punctuality,  and  thought  it  an  especial  and  rare 
virtue  in  womankind,  Amorosa  skilfully  managed  to  enter  Mrs.  St.  George’s  drawing¬ 
room  precisely  as  the  clock  struck  eight.  She  gaily  drew  attention  to  the  fact. 

“  Punctual,  as  usual,  my  dear  Mrs.  St.  George.” 

Mrs.  St.  George  smiled  her  own  little  wily  smile.  She  understood  Amorosa 
as  well  as  if  she  had  adopted  the  proposition  of  Momus,  and  owned  a  window  in 
her  bosom  through  which  the  workings  of  her  frivolous  mind  could  be  seen.  But 
the  failure  or  success  of  the  sanguine  spinster’s  schemes  was  a  question  of  no 
moment  to  Mrs.  St.  George  so  that  she  had  her  rubber ;  only  that,  looking  from 
Amorosa  to  Miss  Mervyn,  simple  and  unpretending,  with  a  cloud  on  her  sweet, 
gentle  face,  telling  of  some  inward  sorrow  or  perplexity,  Mrs.  St.  George  decided 
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tliat  they  two  could  never  make  a  home  together,  and  rather  hoped,  for  the  sake  of 
the  latter,  that  Amoroea’s  plans  might  not  prosper.  Still  it  was  not  her  business  to 
put  any  obstacles  in  the  way.  The  principle  of  her  life  had  always  been  to  take 
care  of  herself,  and  let  others  take  care  of  themselves,  and  she  was  not  likely  to 
abjure  her  doctrine  for  the  first  time  at  the  age  of  threescore.  Her  perfect  indif¬ 
ference  and  impartiality  gave  her  the  advantage  of  watching  the  game  for  the  sake 
of  amusement  alone ;  and  should  any  interest  of  her  own  intervene  during  the 
contest,  then  it  would  be  time  enough  to  interfere.  So  settled  Mrs.  St.  George,  as 
she  shuffled  the  cards,  and  drew  her  chair  to  the  table,  round  which  her  three 
guests  had  been  standing,  with  their  tea-cups  in  their  hands. 

It  was  one  of  the  Balmwick  by-laws  that  no  one  should  indulge  in  frivoloas 
conversation  during  the  game,  but  perfect  immimity  in  this  respect  was  generally 
granted  at  the  termination.  This  evening  rubber  succeeded  rubber  with  pleasurable 
regularity  until  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  sandwiches  and  wine  were  brought 
in,  and  Mrs.  St.  George,  pocketing  her  moderate  winnings,  rose  from  the  table. 
'I'hcn  Amorosa  gave  a  playful  dart  at  the  refreshments. 

“  I’m  so  hungry !”  she  exclaimed,  making  two  bites  of  her  sandwich. 

“  Madam,”  said  IMr.  Mervyn,  with  formal  courtesy,  “  you  are  greatly  to  be 
envied.  I  have  always  at  this  time  a  painful  sinking  sensation  in  the  region  of 
the  chest ;  but  my  legs  being  so  miserably  inadequate  to  the  support  of  my  body,  I 
am  obliged  to  deny  myself  any  refreshment,  for  fear  of  increasing  the  bulk  of  my 
wretchedly  ponderous  frame.  It  is  a  subject  of  absorbing  interest  to  me  as  to 
what  available  locomotive  means  I  shall  have  when  my  unfortunate  person  has  still 
fiuther  encroached  on  its  legitimate  boundaries.” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Mervyn !  how  can  you  talk  in  that  way  ?  Your  understanding  is 
really  beautifully  in  proportion.” 

Mr.  Mervyn  sighed  mournfuUy. 

“  My  dear  lady,  you  need  not  spare  me.  I  am  quite  sensible  of  my  deficiencies, 
and  am,  I  hope,  resigned." 

“  But,  sir,  excuse  me,”  answered  Amorosa,  with  a  tender  light  in  her  sea-green 
eyes,  “  I  have  always  heard  you  spoken  of  as  an  object  of  envy  ratlier  than 
compassion.” 

“  To  those  who  have  not  sufficient  penetration  to  pierce  below  tlie  surface  I 
may  appear  a  fortunate  individual,  but  to  others  with  more  discernment  I  must  be 
regarded  as  an  unhappy  object  indeed.” 

“  I  knew  you  had  some  secret  sorrow,”  replied  Amorosa,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest 
sympathy. 

“  I  have,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Mervyn  pathetically ;  “  and,  strange  as  it  may 
sound,  my  grief  hes  entirely  in  my  legs.” 

“  My  dear  sir,  why  harp  upon  that  miserable  theme  ?  You  are  making  a 
serious  mistake — indeed  you  arc.  I  can  show  you  how  serious ;  only  mind  that 
my  little  confidence  is  strictly  for  your  ear,  and  vrould  not  be  made  did  I  not 
know  you  to  be  the  most  modest  of  men.  I  heard  it  the  other  day.” 

“  Heard  what?”  said  Mr.  Mervyn,  who,  in  addition  to  being  extremely  curious, 
was  nervously  anxious  as  to  the  effect  he  created. 

“  You  won’t  tell,  really  ?”  said  Amorosa  confidentially. 

“  On  my  honour,  madam ;  and  though  my  unfortunate  peculiarity  may  render 
me  ridiculous,  it  can  never  destroy  my  honour.” 
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“  Ridiculous  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Mervyn  I” 

“  Yes,  ridiculous.  I  speak  advisedly.  Auy  freak  of  formation  out  of  the  rules  of 
nature  is  ridiculous  to  an  ordinary  observer.  I  have  felt  this  acutely  for  years  past.” 

“  My  friend,”  said  Amorosa,  sinking  her  shrill  voice  to  a  whisper,  “  I  tell  you 
again  that  you  are  making  a  serious  mistake.  Nature  has  been  most  bountiful  to 
you.” 

“  Too  bountiful  in  parts,”  sighed  Mr.  Mervyn. 

“  Not  at  all,”  answered  Amorosa,  indignantly  taking  his  part  against  himself, 
o  My  opinion  is  the  general  opinion.  I  heard  two  ladies  discussing  you  the  other 
day.” 

Mr.  Mervyn  pricked  up  his  ears  and  grew  red  in  the  face  with  eager  expectancy. 

“  And  one  of  them  said  that  you  were  the  finest  figure  of  a  man  she  had  ever 
soon ;  and  the  other  remarked  that  you  were  the  image  of  George  the  Fourth  as  a 
young  man.” 

“  Nonsense,”  said  Mr.  Mervyn ;  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the  look  of  grati¬ 
fication  in  his  face. 

It  is  an  absolute  fact,  I  assure  you,  and  the  resemblance  had  struck  me  before, 
only  it  seemed  so  like  flattery,  I  hardly  liked  to  say  it.” 

“  Don’t  let  there  be  any  more  of  this  reserve  between  us  again,”  replied  Mr. 
Mervyn  impressively.  “  I  feel  greatly  indebted  to  you.” 

“  Then  why  don’t  you  propose?”  thought  Amorosa. 

“And  if  there  is  anything  in  the  way  of  commissions  I  can  do  for  you  in 
London,  I  shall  be  truly  delighted.” 

“  Then  you  are  going  to  leave  us  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  am  going,  with  my  sister,  to  make  a  brief  stay  at  Beechwood  Manor, 
Sussex ;  but  I  shall  return  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  And  now,  as  Miss  Mervyn 
has  finished  her  interesting  conversation  with  Mrs.  St.  George,  I  will  reluctantly 
bid  you  a  very  good  night.” 

Mr.  Men^n  bowed  over  Amorosa’s  hand  with  elaljorate  courtesy,  gave  Mrs. 
St.  George  a  formal  adieu,  and  then  went  carefully  down-stairs,  his  sister,  who  had 
been  too  absorbed  in  present  ^^plexities  to  perceive  Amorosa’s  designs,  following 
quietly  in  his  wake. 

“  Is  my  chair  come,  I  wonder?”  said  Amorosa,  helping  herself  to  her  eighth 
sandwich  and  re-filling  her  glass  for  the  third  time. 

hirs.  St.  George  rang  the  bell,  and  summoned  her  page.  After  making  the 
necessary  inquiry,  and  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  slie  ordered  him  to 
fetch  Miss  Grimaldenne’s  cloak  and  hood  from  the  ante-room.  Buttons  was  some 
time  over  his  errand.  This  aforesaid  hood — ^Tom  being  of  a  critical  turn  of  mind — 
was  a  source  of  unfailing  delight,  and  he  was  busily  engaged  in  trying  its  effect  on 
himself. 

“  No,  no,”  said  Tom,  looking  at  himself  apologetically  in  the  glass,  “  I  couldn’t 
look  so  hugly  as  her,  not  if  I  tried  all  ways.  But  oh  my,  though,  aiut  she  salving 
over  the  big  gentleman  with  the  little  legs?  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  if  she  catches 
him.  I’ll  treat  myself  to  three  dozen  oysters  out  of  congratilation.  Won’t  she  just 
give  him  a  time  of  it,  lawks-a-daisy  me  1”  And  Tom  relieved  himself  of  some  of 
his  superfluous  energy  by  turning  a  somersault,  then  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  demurely  helped  Amorosa  to  don  the  objectionable  hood. 

But  Tom’s  zeal  was  evidently  not  equalled  by  his  ability.  The  head-gear  was  so 
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badly  adjusted  through  his  agency  that  Amoroea’s  curls  were  dragged  backwards, 
and  her  bald  head  shone  helplessly  in  the  light  of  the  lamp. 

“Stupid!”  exclaimed  Amorosa,  turning  on  the  boy  with  a  decidedly  hostile 
emphasis  in  her  small  green  eyes. 

“  Yes,  it’s  me  that’s  the  stoopid  now,”  reflected  Tom ;  “  but  it  will  be  him  pretty 
soon,  if  she  catches  him,  for  all  the  lovey-doveys  he  gets  beforehand.” 

And  Tom  chuckled  maliciously.  Amorosa  saw  the  chuckle,  and  gave  a  vicious 
look  at  the  boy. 

“  You  did  it  on  purpose,”  she  said. 

“  Oh,  mum !”  exclaimed  Tom,  with  the  air  of  a  traduced  saint. 

Amorosa  did  not  condescend  to  dispute  the  question ;  but,  as  she  bade  Mrs. 
St.  George  good  night,  and  met  the  clear,  mischierous  gleam  of  the  keen  dark  eye, 
Amorosa  whispered  angrily — 

“  That’s  a  very  dangerous  lad.  I  should  part  with  him  at  once  if  I  were  you. 
There  is  no  telling  what  he  might  do.” 

“  I  am  not  afraid  of  him,”  answered  Mrs.  George  significantly. 

And  Amorosa,  having  no  foundation  for  retort,  was  fain  to  depart  without 
having  afforded  herself  any  relief. 

Balmwick  was  usually  considered  a  quiet  place,  but  was  now  and  then  visited 
by  some  sufficiently  lawless  characters.  Young  sailors  just  come  on  land,  ready 
primed  for  any  lark  that  should  present  itself,  with  plenty  of  ready  money  in  their 
pockets,  prowled  about  Balmwick  at  night,  frightening  unprotected  spinsters,  and 
setting  a  limited  police  staff  at  defiance,  in  the  most  audacious  way.  It  must  bo 
owned  that  a  widowed  mother’s  quiet  tea-table,  varied  by  a  card-party,  was  poor 
entertainment  for  reckless  lads,  who  had  had  months  of  confinement  wherein  to 
plot  mischief,  and  now  considered  themselves  bound  to  put  their  bygone  projects 
into  execution  with  the  least  possible  delay.  As  it  happened,  a  young  lieutenant 
in  the  navy,  a  son  of  Mrs.  Sturt’s,  had  been  giving  a  wine-party  to  a  few  favourite 
chums  at  the  George  Hotel,  and,  when  all  had  druuk  enough  to  render  them  a  little 
elevated,  a  proposal  was  made  that  they  should  sally  forth  and  stop  all  the  chairs 
homeward  bound  from  the  different  parties. 

“  I  tell  you  what,”  said  young  Sturt,  who,  by  reason  of  his  superior  years  and 
position,  was,  of  comse,  the  ringleader,  “  1  know  the  three  Darlings  are  somewhere 
in  the  town  to-night.” 

“  And  if  we  catch’  em?”  suggested  a  small  midshipman,  his  blue  eyes  on  fire 
with  fun  and  glee. 

“  Why,  then  we’ll  bid  them  an  affectionate  good  night.  We’re  all  brothers 
and  sisters,  aren’t  we ?  AVas  Adam  our  general  father,  or  was  he  not?  If  I’m 
telling  a  lie.  I’ll  give  you  leave  to  correct  me.  I’ve  no  false  pride  of  that  sort.” 

“  But  he  was.” 

“  And  Eve,  what  was  she  ?” 

“  Om  general  mother.” 

“  Of  course.  Then  what  is  more  disgraceful  and  improper  than  to  see  relatives 
on  bad  terms  ?  I  ask  you  that.  You  needn’t  answer  unless  you  like ;  but,  if  you 
do,  let  it  be  in  a  straightforward  way,  one  becoming  your  rank  as  a  midshipman  in 
her  Majesty’s  service.” 

“  Family  dissensions  are  vulgar  and  demoralising,”  said  the  little  midshipman 
sententiously. 
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“That’s  it;  they  are  vulgar  and  demoralising.  You  have  hit  the  right  word 
there,  Winstanley,  upon  my  honour.  Then,  with  our  noted  respect  for  the 
ladies,  we  should  not  feel  justified  in  allowing  them  to  do  anything  vulgar  and 
demoralising.” 

“  Certainly  not.” 

“  Ergo,  it  being  very  vulgar  to  quarrel,  it  must  be  the  height  of  refinement  to 
embrace.” 

“  Bravo !”  shouted  his  five  listeners  in  chorus. 

“  Don’t  applaud  me.  I  feel  that  I  am  merely  doing  my  duty  in  stating  these 
simple  facts,”  said  Lieutenant  Sturt,  who  was  delighted  to  find  that  he  could  reason 
so  clearly  and  logically  after  champagne  and  rum  punch  ad  libitum.  “  Now,  this 
question  satisfactorily  settled,  what  is  to  prevent  our  intercepting  the  three  Darlings, 
and  reminding  them  of  their  duty  and  of  our  vow  ?  If  other  adventures  should 
present  themselves  meanwhile,  we  shall  know  how  to  profit  by  them.  Now,  then, 
let’s  start,  and,  mind,  our  watchword  is,  ‘  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty.’  ” 

The  little  band  sallied  out  with  these  words,  and  posted  themselves  in  a  dark 
alley  leading  into  the  principal  street.  Presently  they  saw  two  chairs  coming 
slowly  from  the  opposite  direction. 

“  Only  two !’’  said  Lieutenant  Sturt,  in  a  disappointed  whisper.  “  One  has  a 
man  inside,  I  am  positive.  It  is  no  use  there.” 

These  were  allowed  to  pass  immolested,  but  in  another  minute  a  third  appeared 
in  sight. 

“  I’ll  bet  yon  a  pound  it  was  the  Darlings,  after  aU,”  exclaimed  the  little  mid* 
shipman  impetuously. 

“  Hold  your  tongue,  Winstanley,”  replied  Lieutenant  Sturt  with  some  severity; 
“  you’ll  spoil  all  the  fun  if  you  chatter  so  confoundedly.  Now,  boys,  have  at  the 
last  one,  but  mind  that  I,  as  commander,  have  the  first  right  of  search,  and  shall 
board  the  craft  at  once  if  I  find  any  contraband  goods.  ‘  England,’  &c.” 

The  five  young  men  bore  rapidly  down  upon  the  tiny  vehicle  wherein  Amorosa, 
wrapped  in  her  grey  hood,  was  triumphantly  reviewing  the  events  of  the  evening. 
Her  bearers  were  not  valiant  by  nature,  and  soon  yielded  to  necessity  and  coercion. 
Renouncing  their  guardianship  of  the  lady,  they  set  down  the  chair  close  to  the 
pavement,  imder  a  lamp,  and  drew  aside,  rather  enjoying  the  adventure  themselves. 
Amorosa  soon  perceived  how  matters  were,  and  gave  vent  to  a  shrill  scream. 

“  Oh,  gentlemen,  pray  do  have  mercy !”  she  pleaded.  “  I  assure  you  I  am  a 
person  of  irreproachable  character,  I  am  indeed,  and  I  have  never  been  stopped 
in  the  street  in  such  a  shameful  way  before.  I  beseech  you  to  regard  me  in  the 
light  of  a  sister  only.” 

“  A  grandmother  you  mean,”  exclaimed  the  young  lieutenant,  as  he  caught  a 
good  view  of  her  face.  “  'fhere,  my  good  soul,  we  won’t  hiui;  you.  Shut  her  up,” 
he  added,  turning  to  the  bearers,  who  were  grinning  widely  in  the  backgroimd. 

Amorosa  still  continued  to  moan  and  plead  piteously. 

“  There,  go  home  to  bye-bye,  grandmamma,”  said  Winstanley  with  mischievous 
glee ;  “  we  are  sad  rascals,  I  dare  say,  but  we  always  respect  old  age.  Do  shut  her 
up,  you  men  there.” 

This  time  the  bearers  hastily  complied,  because  Winstanley  was  considerate 
enough  to  back  his  persuasions  by  a  gift  of  money,  and  Amorosa  was  carried  on 
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her  way  homeward  once  again.  On  reaching  her  own  house  she  entered  the 
drawing-room  precipitately,  threw  herself  on  the  nearest  couch,  and  went  into 
violent  hysterics. 

“  Amorosa,  what  can  be  the  matter  ?  I  never  saw  you  indulge  in  such  an  in¬ 
decorous  display  of  feeling  before,”  said  Miss  Grimaldenne,  who,  having  arrived 
the  first,  was  impatiently  awaiting  Amorosa’s  return. 

“  Such  a  ghastly  outrage !”  exclaimed  Amorosa,  laughing  and  sobbing  at  the 
same  time.  “  They — stopped — me — and  they  wanted — to— to — kiss  me !” 

“  And  did  they - do  it  ?”  inquired  Miss  Grimaldenne,  her  chaste  lips  refusing 

to  close  on  the  wicked  verb. 

“  No and  Amorosa  sobbed  more  violently  than  before. 

“  Then  be  grateful  for  your  deliverance,”  said  Miss  Grimaldenne  with  dignity. 
“  What  possible  cause  for  grief  can  you  have  when  you  have  so  mercifully  escaped 
the  snare  laid  for  your  undesigning  feet?” 

“  That’s  just  it,”  replied  Amorosa,  who  was  too  agitated  to  be  insincere.  “  I’d 
rather  they  had  done  it  than  sl  ut  me  up  in  that  humiliating  way,  and  call  me 
grandmother.” 

.  “Amorosa!”  said  Miss  Grimaldenne  with  crushing  severity,  “lam  literally 
horrified  and  astonished  at  your  miserable  depravity.  For  the  future  I  shall  hold 
as  little  intercourse  with  you  as  possible,  in  case  your  evil  example  and  communica¬ 
tions  should  corrupt  my  morals.  I  will  try  to  forgive  you,  Amorosa,  but  from 
this  moment  you  have  fallen  irredeemably  in  my  esteem,  and  at  my  death  I  shall 
leave  you  under  Jaquetta’s  guardianship,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  your 
bringing  any  disgrace  upon  our  family  and  name.” 

And  with  these  words,  loftily  intoned.  Miss  Grimaldenne  left  the  room  with 
stately  and  severe  grace. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

OPALS, 

The  opal — Pliny 'a  deicription  of  the  opal — Prices  of  opals — Pearls — Chemical  constitnents  of  the 
pearl — Carions  experiments — Pearl-producing  oysters — Anecdote  of  Sir  Thomas  Qresham — 
The  pearl  trade — Pearl-fishing  in  Ceylon — The  divers — Shark  charmers — Obtaining  the 
pearls — Chunam — Description  of  the  fishery — Perforating  pearls — American  fisheries — 
Pearls  in  England — Tavernier — Pearls  among  the  Komans — Medicinal  properties  of  pearls 
— Coral — Superstitious  connected  with  it — The  modem  coral  and  bells. 

We  have  now  reached  the  last  of  the  gems  belonging  to  the  quartz  family,  the 
softest,  most  delicate,  and  most  valuable  of  them  all.  No  clear  beryl,  no  finely- 
coloured  amethyst,  no  artistically-engraved  cameo,  attains  the  value  of  a  faultless 
noble  OPAL  of  the  same  size. 

'Ilie  opal  is  a  mineral  differing  from  any  we  have  hitherto  described.  It  is 
never  found  in  crystals  or  in  crystalline  masses,  but  forms  a  deposit  resembling 
resin  or  gum  in  crevices  or  hollows  of  the  rock.  No  better  or  more  precise  description 
can  be  given  of  the  appearance  of  this  stone  than  that  of  Mr.  Maw : — 

“  The  colour  of  the  opal  is  white  or  pearl  grey,  and,  when  seen  between  the  eye 
and  the  light,  is  pale  red  or  wine  yellow,  with  a  milky  translucency.  By  reflected 
light  it  exhibits,  as  its  position  is  varied,  elegant  and  iridescent  colours,  particularly 
emerald  green,  golden  yellow,  flame  and  fire  red,  violet  purple,  and  celestial  blue, 
BO  beautifully  blended  and  so  fascinating  as  to  captivate  the  admirer.  When  the 
colour  is  arranged  in  small  spangles  it  takes  the  name  of  the  harlequin  opal. 
Sometimes  it  exhibits  only  one  of  the  above  colours,  and  of  these  the  most  esteemed 
are  the  emerald  green  and  the  orange  yellow.” 

The  precious  or  noble  opal,  which  possesses  this  play  of  colour,  is  the  only 
variety  at  all  esteemed ;  others  which  possess  all  the  other  qualities,  but  are 
deficient  in  that,  are  valueless.  It  is  not  yet  decided  with  certainty  whence  this 
comes,  but  the  opal  is  supposed  to  be  full  of  flaws,  and  the  vivid  iridescent  colours 
it  displays  are  occasioned  by  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  the  light,  which  is 
decomposed  at  these  fissures.  Up  to  the  present  time,  it  has  only  been  found  in 
any  large  quantities  in  Hungary  and  Guatemala.  There  are  also  black  opals 
obtained  from  Egypt,  but  these  are  extremely  rare.  They  have  the  glow  of  a  ruby 
seen  through  a  mist,  or  a  coal  ignited  at  one  end.  Opals  are  also  found  isolated 
and  in  small  groups  at  Frankfurt,  in  the  Ferro  Islands,  Iceland,  and  Australia,  but 
they  are  brought  into  trade  almost  entirely  from  Hungary,  at  a  spot  between 
Kaschau  and  Eperies.  In  a  valley  here  are  what  are  called  “  the  fifty  graves,”  or 
countless  old  and  now  deserted  opal  mines.  Near  them  are  the  new  pits,  where 
opals  are  found  in  considerable  quantities,  but  rarely  exceeding  half-an-inch  in 
diameter.  There  is,  however,  in  the  Imperial  Mineral  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  a  noble 
opal  nearly  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  and  weighing  thirty-four  ounces,  which  has  been 
valued  at  about  50,000/. 

In  ancient  times  the  opal  was  the  most  highly  valued  of  jewels;  at  the  present 
time,  ia  obedience  to  the  whirligigs  of  time,  fashion  ranks  it  above  the  sapphire. 
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and,  when  surrounded  by  brilliants,  as  it  is  usiully  set,  the  bright  scintillating  rays 
of  the  diamonds  contrasting  with  the  calm,  soft,  but  rich  and  varied  tints  of  the 
opal,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  imaginable.  Pliny  describes  it  in 
the  following  language ; — 

“  We  notice  in  it  the  milder  fire  of  the  carbuncle,  the  flashing  piu'ple  of  the 
amethyst,  the  sea-green  of  the  emerald,  and  all  this  sheening  equally  in  a  wondrous 
blending.  For  the  sake  of  such  a  gem,”  he  continues,  “  which  was  only  of  the  size 
of  a  hazel-nut,  the  senator  Nonius  was  sent  into  exile  by  the  trimnvir  Mark 
Antony,  which  ha  could  have  escaped  had  he  delivered  up  the  precious  gem.  Still 
he  preferred  exile  in  the  company  of  his  stone  to  life  in  Rome  without  it.” 

This  gem  was  vidued  at  about  155,0001.  of  our  money.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
opal  was  also  highly  esteemed,  and,  before  the  Revolution,  the  financier  D’Anguy 
possessed  a  harlequin  opal  of  great  beauty.  This  stone,  perfect  in  every  respect, 
and  measuring  twenty-one  millimetres  in  length,  and  fifteen  to  sixteen  in  breadth, 
was  highly  esteemed ;  but  it  did  not  prove  so  dangerous  to  its  master  as  that  of 
Nonius.  At  the  present  time,  small  stones  for  rings  fetch  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
shillings.  A  fine  stone,  playing  red  and  gold,  and  five  lines  square,  was  sold  in  Paris 
for  951. ;  and  a  very  handsome  stone  of  the  size  of  half-a-crown  is  still  for  sale  at 
Kaschau,  if  any  one  is  inchned  to  give  3,0001.  for  it. 

The  opal  is  never  cut  in  facets,  but  always  hemispherical.  There  is  also  an 
opal  called  hydrophane,  which  is  white  and  opaque  till  immersed  in  water,  when  it 
resembles  the  noble  opal. 

PE.\RLS.  j 

Although  pearls  cannot  be  strictly  classed  among  precious  stones,  our  sketch 
of  gems  would  necessarily  be  felt  to  be  imperfect  were  we  to  omit  all  mention  of 
what  the  poet  so  charmingly  describes  as 

”  Bain  from  Uie  sky, 

Which  toms  into  pearls  as  it  falls  in  the  sea.” 

This  singular  product  of  nature  perplexed  the  wisest  among  the  ancients, 
and,  on  the  principle  of  everything  unknown  being  marvellous,  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  hypotheses  were  put  forward  as  to  the  origin  of  pearls.  Athenseus, 
for  instance,  supposed  that  they  were  formed  in  the  flesh  of  the  animal, 
like  the  round  lumps  in  that  of  sickly  swine.  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  more 
poetically  supposed  them  to  be  the  offspring  of  dew ;  Valentin,  that  they  were 
oyster  eggs;  while  Samuel  Dale  conjectured  that  they  were  a  species  of  hard 
gathering  produced  by  some  injury.  Even  at  the  present  day,  though  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  admitted  that  pearls  are  the  morbid  secretions  of  the  animal,  many  points 
still  remain  unexplained.  Some  scientific  gentlemen,  who  have  made  pearls  their 
especial  study,  state  that  on  opening  a  large  number  of  oysters  they  invariably 
found  in  the  interior  a  foreign  body  resembling  a  small  grain  of  sand.  Supposing, 
as  we  may  fairly  do,  that  the  intrusion  of  this  foreign  substance  produced  an  irri¬ 
tation  and  subsequent  gathering,  stiU  that  will  not  account  fully  for  the  very  large 
pearls  which  have  at  times  been  found.  According  to  the  generally  accepted 
opinion,  pearls  are  regarded  as  a  concretion  arising  from  a  superabundance  of  the 
calcareous  matter  intended  to  produce  the  shell.  In  confirmation  of  this,  it  has 
been  remarked  that  the  pearl  is  always  of  the  same  brilliancy  as  the  mother-o’- 
pearl  that  forms  the  shell.  If  a  pearl  be  cut^  it  is  found  to  be  formed  of  succenive 
layers,  hke  an  onion. 
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The  belief  that  the  pearl  was  produced  by  some  injury  to  the  03r8ter  led  the 
celebrated  Linneua  to  the  idea  of  creating  the  disease  in  the  freeh-water  mussel  of 
Sweden,  and  thus  producing  pearls  to  order.  Government  advanced  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  of  money,  and  the  savant  set  to  work.  Great  secrecy  was  maintained 
as  to  the  mode  of  operation,  but  it  was  generally  supposed  that  a  hole  was  drilled 
in  the  shell,  and  a  piece  of  thin  brass  wire  inserted  to  produce  an  irritation. 
Pearls  were  certainly  manufactured  in  this  way,  but  their  value  was  in  no  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  cost,  and  the  experiment  was  soon  after  given  up.  AVe  have  seen  the 
same  result  in  making  diamonds,  and  hence  it  appears  hopeless  (at  present,  at  least) 
to  compete  with  Nature  in  producing  precious  stones. 

Several  species  of  bivalves  produce  i)earl8 ;  but  the  greater  number,  the  largest 
and  ]nireet,  are  obtained  from  the  Meleagrina  margariti/era,  a  native  of  the  sea 
and  of  various  coasts.  This  pearl  oyster  resembles  our  ordinary  oyster  in  shape, 
but  is  considerably  larger,  being  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  circumference.  The 
body  of  the  fish  is  white,  fleshy,  and  glutinous ;  the  inside  of  the  shell,  or  real 
mother-o’-pearl,  is  even  more  lustrous  than  the  pearl  itself,  while  the  outside  is 
smooth  and  dark-looking.  A  considerable  number  of  pearls  are  also  taken  from  the 
f/nio  margariti/era^  which  inhabits  European  rivers,  though,  curiously  enough, 
while  several  species  of  this  oyster  exist  in  South  America,  pearls  have  never  been 
found  in  them. 

The  pearls  are  sitaated  either  in  the  body  of  the  oyster,  or  lie  loose  between  it 
and  the  shell,  or  else  are  attached  to  the  latter  by  a  ligament,  and  it  is  said — we 
know  not  with  what  truth — that  they  do  not  begin  to  form  till  the  animal  has 
reached  its  fourth  year.  Pearls  have  a  beautiful  lustre,  but  there  is  nothing  pecu¬ 
liar  in  their  chemical  composition,  which  consists  merely  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
a  gelatinous  matter.  Twenty-three  twenty-fourths  are  lime  and  water,  of  which 
latter  there  is  an  excessive  quantity,  while  the  other  twenty-fourth  is  represented 
by  gelatine.  Hence  we  can  perfectly  well  understand  the  story  of  the  luxurious 
<^ueen  Cleopatra  dissolving  a  costly  pearl  in  vinegar,  and  drinking  it  to  the  health 
of  Mark  Antony.  Its  value  was  estimated  at  upwards  of  80,000/.  The  fellow 
pearl,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Agrippa  on  the  death  of  the  Egyptian  queen, 
was  cut  into  two  equal  parts  to  adorn  the  ears  of  the  statue  of  Venus  in  the 
Pantheon  of  Rome.  And  hear  what  was  done  by  oiur  sober  English  merchant. 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham : — 

'llie  Spanish  Ambassador  to  the  court  of  Elngland  having  extolled  the  great 
riches  of  the  king,  his  master,  and  of  the  grandees  of  his  master,  before  Queen 
Elisabeth,  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  present,  told  him  that  the  queen  had  subjects 
who,  at  one  meal,  expended  not  only  as  much  as  the  daily  revenues  of  his  kingdom, 
but  also  of  all  his  grandees,  and  added,  '  This  1  will  prove  any  day,  and  lay  you  a 
considerable  sum  on  the  result.’ 

“  The  Spanish  Ambassador  soon  afU'rwards  came  unawares  to  the  house  of  Sir 
Thomas,  and  dined  with  him,  and,  finduig  only  the  ordinary  meal,  said,  ‘  Well,  sir, 
yon  have  lost  your  wager.’  *•  Not  at  all,’  replied  Sir  Thomas,  ’  and  this  you  shall 
presently  see.’  He  then  pulled  out  a  box  from  his  pocket,  and,  taking  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  Eastern  pearls  out  of  it,  exhibited  it  to  the  ambassador,  and  then 
ground  it  and  drank  the  powder  of  it  in  a  glass  of  wine  to  the  health  of  his 
mistress.  ‘  My  lord  ambassador,’  said  Sir  Thomas,  ‘  you  know  I  have  often 
refused  15,000/.  for  that  pearl ;  have  I  lost  or  won  ?’  '  I  yield  the  wager  as  lost,’ 
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said  the  ambassador ;  ‘  and  I  do  not  think  there  are  four  subjects  in  the  world  who 
would  do  as  much  for  their  sorereign.’  ” 

The  pearl  trade  is  extremely  ancient ;  we  find  in  history  that  Oriental  princes 
have  sought  for  these  ornaments  from  the  most  remote  period,  and  used  to  buy  them 
at  their  weight  in  gold,  though  that  would  be  no  very  great  price,  after  all.  Ceylon, 
the  ancient  Taprobane,  was  always  celebrated  for  its  i^earl  fisheries;  and  the  author  of 
the  “  Periplus’’  tells  us  that  pearls  were  fished  near  Manaar,  between  Ceylon  and  the 
mainland.  None  but  convicts  were  employed  as  divers — a  common  practice  with 
all  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  who  employed  these  people  in  their  mines,  their 
galleys,  and  the  execution  of  ail  their  public  works.  The  pearls,  we  learn,  were 
also  perforated  in  the  island,  and  this  fact  alone  proves  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
fisheries,  as  pearls  were  useless  at  that  time  unless  perforated,  and  the  operation 
was  one  that  required  great  nicety.  Although  pearls,  as  ornaments,  are  quite  as 
ancient  as  precious  stones,  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  no  mention  of  them 
1ms  08  yet  been  found  in  Indian  authors.  Still,  ns  the  district  where  they  were 
found  is  one  of  those  most  higldy  venerated  in  Indian  m3rthology  as  the  spot  where 
Rama  made  his  marvellous  bridges,  it  is  very  probable  that  more  extensive  research 
would  produce  notices  about  pearls. 

The  pearl  fisheries  of  the  ancients  were  chiefiy  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  at 
the  present  day  produces  finer  and  larger  pearls  than  any  other  spot  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  The  Red  Sen  fisheries  have 
been  exhausted,  and  with  them  has  departed  the  glory  of  several  large  cities  whose 
wealth  was  entirely  built  up  from  the  profits  of  the  pearl  trade.  Now-a-days,  their 
site  is  only  occupied  by  the  huts  of  a  few  wretched  fishermen.  The  principal  seats 
of  the  pearl  fishery  in  the  present  day  are  those  of  the  Coromandel  coast  and  the 
Sooloo  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  Algeria,  and  are  very  abundant.  In  the  New 
World  we  have  the  fisheries  of  St.  Miu-garita,  or  the  Pearl  Islands,  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  other  spots  on  the  coast  of  Columbia.  The  oysters  taken  out  of  the 
sea  near  the  islands  of  Karrak  and  Corgo  contain  pearls  of  superior  shape  and 
orient.  They  are  composed  of  eight  layers  or  folds,  while  others  have  only  four ; 
but  the  water  there  is  too  deep  to  render  the  fishery  profitable.  The  finest  pearls 
in  the  world  are  said  to  be  brought  from  Bahrein,  and  constitute  the  chief  trade  of 
Bussorah.  The  largest  are  selected  for  the  European  market,  and  the  seed  pearls 
are  sent  to  China,  where  they  are  used  as  medicine. 

One  of  the  largest  pearl  fisheries  is  a  bank  of  rocks,  twenty  miles  in  length,  off 
Condatchy,  in  Ceylon,  where  the  fishery  is  as  productive  as  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  owing  to  the  care  devoted  to  it.  The  bank  is  divided  into  seven  parts, 
worked  in  succession,  one  every  year.  This  period  of  seven  years  is  allowed  the 
oysters  to  attain  their  full  growth  and  propagate.  Longer  time  is  not  allowed 
for  fear  of  the  pearl  growing  too  large  for  the  oyster,  and  being  unceremoniously 
expelled.  The  pearl-fishing  season  begins  in  February,  and  lasts  till  the  middle  of 
April.  The  boats  used  are  from  eight  to  fifteen  tons  in  burden,  and  undecked. 
The  weather  is  generally  fine  during  the  fishing,  and  the  slightest  breeze  puts  a  stop 
to  it  for  awhile.  The  men  begin  diving  as  soon  as  it  is  light  enough  to  see,  and 
continue  their  labour  tUl  noon,  when  a  gun  is  fired  from  the  guard-ship  for  the 
diving  to  cease. 

The  crew  of  a  boat  consists  of  the  master,  ten  divert,  and  thirteen  other  men, 
who  act  as  sailoni  and  attend  on  the  divers.  Each  boat  has  five  diving-stones,  and 
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thus  one-half  of  the  divers  are  constantly  at  work  during  tho  hours  of  fishing. 
The  weight  of  the  stone  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  pounds,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  man.  They  have  also  a  net,  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  fastened  to  a 
hoop,  in  which  to  collect  the  oysters.  On  preparing  to  commence  fishing,  the  diver 
doSs  all  his  clothes,  except  his  cummerbund,  or  hip-cloth.  After  offering  up  his 
prayers,  he  plunges  into  the  water,  and  swims  to  the  diving-stone,  which  the  sailors 
have  in  the  meantime  hung  over  the  boat’s  gunwale ;  he  then  places  the  toes  of  his 
right  foot  between  the  double  cord  attached  to  the  stone,  and  gradually  sinks  with 
it.  On  reaching  the  bottom,  the  diver  slings  his  net  round  his  neck,  grasps  right  and 
left  at  all  the  most  promising  oysters,  and  when  he  feels  exhausted  lets  go  the 
stone,  and  rises  to  the  surface,  llie  stone  is  then  drawn  up  in  readiness  for 
another  diver.  The  longer  a  diver  can  endure  submersion  the  greater  is  his  value. 
Two  minutes  are  considered  a  long  spell,  although  some  divers  can  stay  down  even 
five  or  six.  Each  morning  the  diver  makes  on  an  average  forty-four  descents, 
gathering  about  fifty  oysters  each  time.  They  generally  stop  their  ears  with 
cotton,  dipped  in  oil,  and  also  put  a  few  drops  of  the  latter  in  their  mouth  and 
nostrils  to  prevent  any  irritation  from  the  salt  water. 

Although  diving  is  a  fatiguing  and  exhausting  operation,  it  is  not  found  to 
exercise  any  deleterious  influence  on  the  health.  'I'he  divers’  greatest  danger  is 
from  sharks,  which  would  long  ago  have  put  an  end  to  the  pearl  fishery,  through 
the  terror  they  occasion,  were  there  not  an  antidote  in  the  shark-charmers.  The 
charmers  declare  they  can  shut  up  the  shark’s  mouth,  or  banish  it  from  any 
given  spot,  by  their  incantations.  At  sunrise,  when  the  fleet  sets  off,  the 
charmers  post  themselves  on  the  beach,  and  mutter  their  shibboleth  till  the 
return  of  the  divers.  During  this  time  they  must  not  eat  or  sleep,  as  that  would 
ruin  the  charm;  but  they  make  up  for  this — they  are  allowed  to  drink.  The 
consequence  is  that  they  are  “  drunk  and  incapable”  long  ere  the  fleet  returns. 
Luckily  for  the  divers,  while  placing  faith  in  the  charmers,  they  keep  a  bright 
look-out  while  in  the  water.  So  soon  as  they  notice  a  back  fin  looming  in  tho 
distance,  they  stir  up  the  mud  and  sand  in  order  to  bother  the  shark’s  eyes,  give  a 
hearty  tug  at  the  rope,  and  are  at  once  pulled  up  on  that  signal.  We  regret  to  say 
that  the  shark-charming  impostors  are  paid  by  Government,  and  receive  ten  oysters 
from  each  boat  daily  during  the  fishing. 

The  divers  are  generally  bred  to  their  fatiguing  trade  from  earliest  youtir. 
They  are  mostly  Roman  Catholics  and  Hindoos,  and  the  most  skilful  come  from 
Colang,  on  the  Malabar  coast.  The  terms  of  their  engagement  vary:  in  most 
cases  they  receive  fixed  pay ;  in  others,  one-fourth  of  the  proceeds  of  the  fishery. 
The  number  of  oysters  brought  ashore  during  the  six  weeks’  fishing  is  enormous ; 
one  boat  has  been  known  to  land  as  many  as  33,000  in  a  day.  These  are  deposited 
in  heaps  so  soon  as  they  are  brought  ashore,  and  left  to  putrefy,  this  being 
necessary  to  detach  the  pearls  more  easily.  They  are  then  thrown  into  large 
square  tanks,  the  floor  of  which  gradually  inclines  to  a  hole  in  the  centre,  so  that 
any  pearls  washed  out  must  fall  into  the  latter.  The  fishery,  according  to  the 
most  trustworthy  accounts,  however,  appears  to  be  one  organised  robboy.  Not 
only  do  the  boatmen,  washers,  &c.,  steal  every  pearl  they  can  lay  hands  on,  but  the 
very  overseers  have  a  hollow  filled  with  grease  in  the  end  of  the  cane  they  bear  the 
men  to  bang,”  and  thus  contrive  to  bag  the  finest  pearls.  The  usual  mode  of 
secreting  the  stolen  pearls  is  swallowing,  and  the  same  way  of  removing  them  from 
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the  thief  is  employed  as  in  the  diamond  mines — that  is,  he  is  placed  in  strict 
confinement,  and  fed  on  emetics. 

When  the  oysters  are  sufiBciently  decayed  for  washing,  they  are  placed  in  a 
trough  filled  with  water.  Fifteen  naked  men  are  arranged  on  either  side  of  the 
trough,  which  is  slightly  raised  at  one  end,  so  as  to  let  the  water  run  off.  The 
shells  are  then  removed  singly,  and  washed  in  the  water.  The  stench  is  something 
atrocious,  but  the  washers  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  that  at  all,  and,  indeed, 
seem  to  have  their  health  improved  by  it.  In  the  same  way  workers  on  creosote, 
another  not  very  agreeable  stench,  become  so  hungry  after  a  while  that  their  wages 
have  to  be  raised,  or  they  would  die  of  starvation. 

The  pearls  are  removed  from  the  shells  with  pincers  and  hammers.  The 
roundest  are  set  apart  to  be  strung,  while  the  smaller  ones  are  mixed  with  the  seed 
pearls,  and  sold  to  make  that  favourite  Chinese  compound,  chunam.  Although 
this  trade  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  one  in  which  enormous  fortunes  can  be  made, 
the  results  are  very  precarious.  In  the  first  place,  the  enormous  rent  of  the  bank 
and  the  wages  are  a  fixed  item,  whUe  it  often  happens  that  the  produce  of  a  whole 
day’s  fishing  is  not  enough  to  pay  the  divers.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
fishing  season  the  Bay  of  Condatchy  offers  a  very  striking  spectacle  to  Europeans. 
Let  us  quote  the  vivid  account  of  a  recent  traveller : — 

“  This  desert  and  barren  spot  is  at  that  time  converted  into  a  scene  which 
exceeds  in  novelty  and  variety  almost  anything  I  ever  witnessed.  Several 
thousands  of  persons,  of  different  colomrs,  countries,  castes,  and  occupations, 
continually  passing  and  repassing  in  a  busy  crowd;  the  vast  numbers  of  small 
tents  and  huts  erected  on  the  shore,  with  the  bazaar  or  market-place  before  them ; 
the  multitude  of  boats  returning  in  the  afternoon  from  the  pearl-banks,  some  of 
them  laden  with  riches ;  the  anxious,  expecting  countenances  of  the  boat-owners 
while  the  boats  are  approaching  the  shore,  and  the  eagerness  and  avidity  with 
which  they  run  to  them,  when  arrived,  in  hopes  of  a  rich  cargo ;  the  vast  number 
of  jewellers,  merchants,  brokers,  of  all  coloiu^  and  all  descriptions,  both  natives 
and  foreigners,  who  are  occupied  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  pearls — some 
separating  and  sorting  them,  others  weighing  and  ascertaining  their  number  and 
value,  while  others  are  hawking  them  about,  or  drilling  and  boring  them  for  future 
use — all  these  circumstances  tend  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  value  and  impcsrtance 
of  the  object  which  can  of  itself  create  this  scene.” 

The  Arabs  have  a  very  simple  and  ingenious  way  of  perforating  the  pearls 
which  they  intend  to  string.  They  take  a  piece  of  wood  of  a  porous  nature,  on  the 
fiat  siuiace  of  which  they  make  small  spherical  holes  with  a  knife ;  in  these  they 
set  the  pearls,  and  then  the  whole  is  placed  in  a  little  water.  The  wood  swells 
and  holds  the  pearls  tight,  which  are  then  drilled  with  a  sharp  iron  needle  turned 
by  a  wheel,  and  the  pearls  are  removed  as  soon  as  the  wood  dries  again. 

After  the  discovery  of  America,  the  traffic  in  pearls  almost  entirely  deserted  the 
East  on  behalf  of  that  continent.  The  first  Spaniards  found  among  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru  pearls  of  beautiful  shape,  such  as  were  so  eagerly  sought 
after  in  Europe.  They  soon  discovered  the  fisheries,  and  important  cities  sprang 
into  existence,  which,  however,  have  since  entirely  disappeared,  owing  to  the  ruin 
of  the  oyster-beds  through  the  reckless  way  in  which  they  were  treated.  It  appears 
that,  in  1530,  the  value  of  the  pearls  annually  sent  from  America  to  Spain  amounts  1 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  800,000  piastres,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
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produce  of  America.  After  the  conquest  of  Peru,  the  quantity  of  pearls  sent  to 
Europe  was,  if  we  may  believe  contemporaries,  immense;  and  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega  tells  us  that,  in  1564,  they  wore  sold  in  heaps  at  public  market,  there  being  a 
difficulty  to  find  purchasers,  such  a  drug  had  they  temporarily  become.  At 
present  the  only  American  pearls  that  come  into  trade  are  brought  from  the  Gulf 
of  Panama.  Sic  transit  gloria. 

Some  British  rivers  also  produce  pearls,  but  their  produce  is  very  inferior. 
There  is,  however,  so  it  is  said,  a  British  jMsarl,  found  in  the  river  Conway,  in  the 
Queen’s  crown.  It  was  presented  to  Catharine  of  Braganza  by  her  chamberlain. 
Several  pearls  of  considerable  size  were  also  found  during  the  last  centmy  in  rivers 
in  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  Donegal.  One  weighing  86  carats  was  valued  at 
401. ;  but,  as  it  was  of  a  bad  colour,  it  lost  much  of  its  value.  Other  single  pearls 
were  sold  for  41.,  and  even  101.  Pennant  tells  us  that  there  was  a  considerable 
pearl  fishery  near  Perth,  from  which  10,0001.  worth  was  sent  to  London  from  1761 
to  1799 ;  but  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  the  molluscs  ruined  the  fishery. 
British,  or,  as  they  are  xisually  called,  Scotch  pearls  are  seldom  large  or  fine  enough 
to  be  sold  singly ;  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  they  attain  the  size  of  a  pea. 

Round  pearls  are  most  admired,  but  are  generally  inferior  in  size  to  the  oval  or 
pear-shaped.  One  of  these,  mentioned  by  Tavernier  as  the  largest,  most  perfect 
and  faultless  pearl  in  the  world,  cost  its  purchaser  50,0001.  It  measured  1  inch 
across,  and  about  IJ  inches  in  depth.  Pear-shaped  pearls  are  in  great  demand  for 
ear-drops.  The  prices  of  pearls  have  lately  greatly  sunk.  Probably  this  is  owing 
to  the  capital  imitations  which  may  be  purchased  for  a  trifle.  Many  of  our  readers 
will,  doubtless,  remember  the  display  of  real  and  false  pearls  in  the  French  Court 
of  the  late  Exhibition,  where  the  false  pearls  positively  looked  more  real  than  the 
true.  Jewellers  have  been  known  to  make  very  large  pearls  by  applying  two  of 
the  hemispherical  tubercles  taken  out  of  a  pearl  one  upon  the  other.  The  most 
valuable  pearls  are  those  which  are  quite  white;  others  have  a  yellowish  tint;  while 
others,  again,  have  a  colour  something  like  black-lead.  The  last  are  found  in  South 
America,  and  it  is  supposed  that  their  colour  is  produced  by  the  muddy  water  the 
f)yster  lies  in.  Tavernier  tells  us  that  a  famous  jeweller  received  as  his  share  in  a 
captured  Spanish  galleon  six  jierfectly  round  pearls,  weighing  together  1,200  carats, 
1)ut  all  as  black  as  jet.  Tavernier  took  them  with  him  to  the  East  in  order  to  sell 
them,  but  could  not  find  a  piu-chaser,  for,  as  he  says,  the  Orientals  share  the  taste 
of  the  Europeans  as  regards  pearls,  bread,  and  women :  they  give  the  preference  to 
the  whitest.  Some  fine  pearls  have  turned  yellow  through  being  allowed  to  be  too 
long  in  the  putrefying  shell.  Although,  as  a  rule,  the  oysters  are  allowed  to  open 
of  themselves,  for  fear  of  a  knife  injuring  the  pearls,  if  the  decomposition  be  allowed 
to  go  too  far  the  infection  changes  the  colour  of  the  pearl. 

'I’he  great  disadvantage  attending  pearls  is,  that  they  are  liable  to  change  colour, 
especially  if  worn  next  the  skin.  One  old-fashioned  way  of  restoring  their  orient 
was  to  miike  pigeons  swallow  them ;  but  if  they  remained  too  long  in  the  crop  they 
lost  weight.  There  is  a  very  simple  way  of  keeping  pearls  pure,  and  that  is  by 
laying  them  in  the  jewel-case  in  magnesia,  instead  of  the  ordinary  cotton-wool. 

Pearls  have  undergone  the  whimseys  of  fashion  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
gem.  Among  the  Romans  they  were  regarded  as  the  most  precious  of  gems. 
Clodius,  to  whom  his  father,  the  tragic  actor,  JEsopus,  left  an  enormous  fortune, 
exceeded  even  the  prodigality  of  the  Egyptian  queen.  He  not  only  swallowed  at 
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a  banquet  a  pearl  of  enormous  price,  but,  saying  that  the  flavour  was  excellent,  gave 
one  to  each  of  his  companions  to  try  the  same  experiment.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
had  the  good  sense  to  pocket  the  costly  present,  instead  of  wasting  it  in  so  absurd  a 
fa.shion.  Romans  of  both  sexes  wore  pearls  in  great  profusion,  and  Ca?sar  is  said 
to  have  undertaken  the  conquest  of  Britain  through  an  exaggerated  report  he  had 
received  about  the  pearls  found  on  the  coast,  lie  was,  liowever,  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed,  for  they  were  small  and  of  a  bad  colour.  In  France,  pearls  have  always 
been  in  favour,  but  never  so  greatly  as  in  the  reign  of  Catharine  de  MedicLs  and 
her  rival,  the  celebrated  Diane  de  Poitiers.  At  the  coronation  of  ^lary  de  ilcdicis, 
the  dress  of  that  queen  and  those  of  the  ladies  of  her  court  were  covered  with 
pearls.  'Jlie  hair  was  worn  in  flowing  locks,  mingled  with  jiearls.  Peiirls 
continued  to  have  the  preference  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  they 
gave  place  to  diamonds ;  but  the  present  fair  Empress  of  France  has  made 
them  all  the  rage  again,  as  a  walk  through  the  Palais  Royal  will  show.  Still, 
we  do  not  recommend  ladies  to  invest  to  any  great  extent  in  pearls;  they  are  apt 
to  lose  their  value  through  becoming  discoloured,  and,  moreover,  the  price  of  fine 
specimens,  which  should  alone  be  worn,  is  very  great.  We  know  a  lady  who  gave 
8001.  for  a  pearl  necklace,  and  on  the  very  first  day  sadly  depreciated  its  value  by 
letting  it  accidentally  fall. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  pearl  was  supposed  to  possess  great  medicinal  qualities 
when  taken  inwardly,  but  no  influence  on  events  or  passions  when  merely  worn. 
The  interpreters  of  dreams,  however,  drew  mysterious  significations  from  pearls. 
Among  the  drugs  administerefl  to  restore  to  reason  the  unfortunate  Charles  VI.,  a 
decoction  of  pearls  and  distilled  water  was  used.  I>argc  quantities  of  seed  pearls 
are  employed  even  at  the  present  d<ay  throughout  Asia  in  the  composition  of  elec¬ 
tuaries,  to  form  which  all  sorts  of  precious  stones  are  pounded  in  a  mortar  and 
mixed  together.  We  must  except  diamonds,  however,  which  are  presumed  to  be 
indigestible,  through  their  extreme  hardness. 

One  word  may  be  devoted  to  coral,  which  has  long  been  employed  as  a  personal 
ornament.  We  will  not  say  anything  as  to  its  composition,  as  that  would  lead  us 
too  far,  and  the  subject  has  been  thoroughly  ventilated.  We  may  state,  however, 
that  it  used  formerly  to  be  in  great  repute,  for  it  was  deemed  an  excellent  antidote 
to  poison.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  oceupiefl  a  high  place  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  and 
we  read  in  Brand  the  following  testimonial  to  its  virtues; — “Witches  tell  that  this 
stone  withstiindeth  lightning,  and  putteth  it,  ns  well  as  whirlwinds,  tempests,  and 
storms,  from  sliips  and  houses  that  it  is  in.”  It  would  also  turn  pale  and  livid  if 
worn  by  any  person  ill  and  in  danger  of  death.  Coral  was  regarde<l  ns  a  taluman 
against  enchantments,  witchcraft,  venom,  epilepsy,  assaults  of  Satan,  thunder, 
marine  tempests,  and  other  perils.  When  hung  round  the  neck  it  stopped 
haiinorrhage,  and,  taken  internally,  it  was  esteemed  an  excellent  remedy.  We  are 
told  by  one  of  the  old  writers  that  ten  grains  of  coral  given  to  an  infant  in  its 
mother’s  milk,  provided  it  be  a  first  child,  and  this  be  its  first  food,  will  effectually 
protect  it  from  epileptic  and  other  fits  throughout  life.  A  relic  of  this  superstition 
still  appears  to  exist  in  our  nurseries  in  the  coral  and  bells,  for  the  rod  coral  was 
supposed  to  repel  witchcraft,  while  bells  were  originally  used  to  scare  away  evil 
spirits. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BUENTWOOD  HALL. 

“  Poor  fool  and  knave,  I  Lave  one  part  in  vnj  heart 
That’g  sort}'  e'en  for  thee.” 

They  were  to  have  been  married  soon,  but  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of 
Monro’s  father  caused  a  delaj,  and  meanwhile  the  Crimean  war  broke  out. 
Eyrecourt  felt  there  was  but  one  course  for  him  to  pursue— he  must  join  his 
regiment  instantly ;  he  was  not  the  only  man  in  England  who  left  trembling  hopes 
and  dear  affections  behind  him. 

He  went.  And  Catherine,  knowing  he  was  right,  hid  her  fear  and  stilled  her 
pain  for  his  sake.  Yet  every  day  was  an  agony,  every  night  a  prayer.  The  coming 
of  the  post  was  as  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  of  death,  till  the  sight  of  the  loved 
handwriting  sent  a  bound  of  thankfulness  to  her  heart.  Even  then,  with  his  letter 
pressed  to  her  bosom,  the  thought  would  strike  her — “  He  was  well  when  he  wrote 
this,  but  now  he  may  be  wounded  or  dead.” 

Such  a  life  was  terrible ;  and  it  was  already  beginning  to  tell  on  her  health, 
when,  sitting  one  day,  nervous  and  alone,  in  the  great,  dreary  Brentwood  drawing¬ 
room,  a  servant  entered  in  much  perplexity. 

“  A  gentleman  is  here,  miss,  who  calls  himself  Mr.  Brentwood,  and  who  insists 
on  seeing  my  master.  1  have  said  he  is  not  at  home,  but  he  persists  in  coming  in, 
and  says  he  will  see  you  instead.” 

'I'he  man  had  scarcely  time  to  finish  this  sentence  ere  a  tall,  thin,  ungainly 
person  entered  the  room,  and  sat  down  unceremoniously  in  the  first  arm-chair. 

“  The  best  chair  is  always  for  the  master,”  said  he,  nodding  to  Catherine.  “  I 
calkilate  you  thought  I  was  dead ;  but  I’m  turned  up,  you  see,  and  I’m  as  lively  as 
ever.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  sir?”  asked  Catherine,  rising  and  laying  her  hand  on 
the  bell. 

“  You  needn’t  be  sheared  of  me,"  said  the  gentleman.  “  I’m  all  right  here,  I 
believe,”  tapping  his  forehead ;  “  and  I  ar’n’t  so  ugly,  either,  tliat  a  woman  need  be 
afraid  of  me.  Except  a  little  deformity  here,”  said  he,  touching  his  ears,  which 
were  long,  narrow,  hideous,  perfectly  uncurled  at  the  rim,  and  placed  singularly 
h  igh  on  his  head — “  except  for  these,  there’s  nothing  wrong  about  Squire  Brentwood. 
He  thinks  himself  rather  a  good-looking  fellow,  I  can  tell  you.” 

Here  he  winked  deliberately,  first  with  one  eye,  then  with  the  other. 

“  If  you  are  any  relation  to  the  late  Mr.  Brentwood - ”  said  Catherine, 

shrinking  from  him. 

“  If  I’m  any  relation !”  interrupted  the  man,  lifting  himself  out  of  his  chair  by 
his  ears.  “  Why,  I’m  only  his  son,  that’s  all ;  and  you  are  his  cousin,  I  believe. 
I’m  his  son  who  was  said  to  be  drowned  years  ago,  but  who  was  rather  too  cute  to 
die  the  death  of  a  dog,  ’specially  when  there  was  fourteen  thousand  a  year  waiting 
for  him  in  England.  Gad !  I’ve  been  in  queer  places,  and  seen  queer  adventures. 
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Mnce  the  savages  saved  me  from  that  wreck.  As  to  coming  home,  the  thing  was 
impossible :  there  was  never  a  ship  touched  there.  I  had  one  comfort — 1  spent  no 
monej.  We  are  neither  lenders  nor  spenders  in  my  family  ;  my  father  saved  his 
money,  and  I  mean  to  save  mine.  No  one  will  get  a  penny  out  of  Squire 
Brentwood,  nor  cheat  him  of  a  penny  either,  I  can  tell  you,  so  the  old  gentleman 
will  have  to  stump  up— back  rents,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.  Faith ! 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  a  ship  coming  at  last,  and  an  old  newspaper  a  sailor  gave  me, 
with  the  governor's  death  in  it,  I  should  be  out  in  the  Pacific  now.  Don't  you  wish 
I  was?  Well,  the  life  suited  me ;  never  spent  a  penny  there — got  all  you  wanted 
for  glass  beads.  Ila !  ha !  ha !” 

Here  he  got  up  and  walked  leisurely  round  the  room. 

“  So  this  is  the  fine  place  your  father  has  built  up  with  my  money,  is  it  ? 

Perhaps  you  think  I  ought  to  be  obliged  to  him,  but  I  aint ;  such  extravagance 
don’t  suit  me.  No,  no,  I’m  a  brick  of  another  sort.  My  hoss  don’t  run  that  pace, 
he  don’t.  Squire  Brentwood’s  hoss  looks  to  his  own,  and  takes  care  of  his  own, 
and  lets  other  folks  pay  toll  for  ’un  when  they  likes.  Here,  now  ;  you  tliiuk  your 
father  can  pay  me,  don’t  you he  asked,  turning,  with  sudden  anxiety,  towards 
Catherine,  and  attempting  to  grip  her  ann. 

Faint  and  frightened,  she  escaped  to  the  other  side  of  the  room.  He  looked 
after  her,  and  pulled  his  long  ears  with  a  tweak,  lifting  himself  on  his  toes  at  the 
same  time. 

“  You  are  a  queer  bird,”  he  said,  “  and  if  I  were  a  marrying  man  I’d  take  you, 
and  cry  quits  with  the  old  ’un.  But  I  aint  a  marrying  man — the  squire  is  too 
knowing  for  that — and  I  can’t  give  up  four  years’  rents.  You  don’t  think  yourself 
worth /Aat,  do  you?  Well,  your  father  can  pay  me  now,  can’t  he ?  I’m  blessed  if 
I  don’t  feel  cold  all  over  at  the  thought  of  his  cheating  me !” 

Biusting  into  tears,  Catherine  escaped  from  him  and  ran  to  her  own  room,  to 
shut  herself  in  and  weep  bitterly,  amazement,  fear,  disgust  filling  her  heart  to 
bursting.  i 

Left  alone,  Mr.  Brentwood,  after  one  stare,  and  the  ejaculation  of  “  Rum !” 
proceeded  to  ring  both  bells  loudly,  sending  out  a  peal,  first  from  one,  then  the 
other. 

Two  astonished  servants  ran  in  at  the  summons.  j 

“  I  want  to  tell  you  fellahs,”  said  Mr.  Brentwood,  walking  up  and  down  rapidly, 
and  pulling  his  ears  the  while,  “  that  this  house  is  mine ;  the  roof  is  mine,  the  walls 
are  mine,  the  bricks  are  mine,  and  the  mortar  between  the  bricks  is  mine.  Now,  , 

what  do  you  think  of  that?”  concluded  Mr.  Brentwood,  pulling  his  ears,  and  ! 

puUing  himself  up  short  before  the  two  men.  | 

Both  stared,  both  bowed,  and  left  the  room.  j 

“  Think  me  a  fool,  I  suppose,”  said  tlie  squire  to  himself ;  “  but  whoever  takes  I 

the  squire  for  a  fool  will  find  themselves  caught  in  a  trap.  The  squire  can  take  I 

care  of  his  money,  and  that’s  the  chief  thing,  and  the  whole  thing,  and  the  sole 
thing  in  this  world,  I  believe.  Ah !  ah !  he  that  holds  the  coppers  tight  is  the 
wise  man.  Oh,  here’s  the  old  ’un  at  last.  How  d’ye  do,  Morley  ?  Drop  the  J 

Brentwood  now ;  you  understand.  When  the  estate  goes,  won’t  care  for  the  name,  f 

I  calkilate.”  I 

Very  much  bewildered,  the  amazed  Mr.  Morley  sat  down,  and  listened  to  | 

Mr.  Brentwood's  explanations.  He  soon  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  claim,  and  I 
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saw,  also,  with  despairing  anguish,  the  kind  of  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 

He  had  no  wish  for  litigation  and  quarrels,  and  no  spirit  for  the  contest.  His  heart 
sank  at  the  ruin  before  him,  and  he  was  already  a  crushed  man. 

A  servant  at  this  moment  announced  dinner. 

“  You  will  dine  with  us,  Mr.  Brentwood,  as  a  relation,  and  I  hope  as  a  friend?” 
said  Mr.  Morley. 

“  WeU,  since  I’m  in  my  own  house,  and  going  to  the  inn  would  be  expensive,” 
responded  the  squire,  “  I  think  I  will.” 

Catherine  was  already  in  the  dining-room,  and  took  her  seat  at  her  father’s 
right  hand.  Her  face  was  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  heavy  with  weeping.  One 
glance  at  her  father  told  all  to  each  other,  but  neither  dared  to  spejik. 

With  a  hand  that  shook  slightly,  Mr.  Morley  helped  his  daughter,  and  the 
servant  had  just  placed  the  plate  before  her  when  Mr.  Brentwoo<l  coolly  stretche<l 
across  her  and  took  it  away. 

“  Master  of  the  house  must  always  be  helped  first,”  said  he ;  “  that  was  the  rule 
among  the  savages,  and  a  very  good  rule  it  was.  I  mean  to  keep  it  up.” 

And  so,  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  every  one’s  amazement,  Mr.  Brentwood 
proceeded  to  eat  his  dinner  with  a  good  appetite.  Bottom  the  Weaver  himself 
could  not  have  exhibited  a  more  entire  self-satisfaction  or  a  more  complete  ignorance 
of  his  own  ass’s  head. 

He  remained  the  night  unasked,  and  demanded  the  best  bedroom  in  the  house 
as  the  privilege  of  the  master,  according  to  the  regulations  of  his  friends  the 
savages. 

In  the  morning,  Mr.  Morley,  having  sent  for  his  solicitor,  decided  on  leaving  the 
squire  in  possession  of  the  house,  and  returning,  with  his  daughter,  to  Morley 
Court.  Tenants  and~3d  servants  who  recognised  Mr.  Brentwood  had  poured 
in  to  congratulate  him,  and  the  hall  was  the  scene  of  a  noise  and  confusion 
unutterable. 

“So  you  are  going?”  said  the  squire,  as,  about  mid-day,  Catherine  and  her 
father  stood  at  the  door,  equipped  for  their  journey.  “  So  you  are  going,  and  our 
lawyers  are  to  settle  it  all  between  ’em,  are  they  ?  Well,  I  don’t  want  nothing  but 
my  rights,  and  they  I  mean  to  have,  and  all  of  ’em.”  . 

“  Yes,  we  are  going,”  said  Mr.  Morley  quietly ;  “  our  luggage,  and  the  servants  I 
that  belong  to  Morley  Court,  will  follow  us.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Brentwood !  God  I 
knows  I  have  no  wish  to  wrong  you.”  I 

He  turned  away,  and  followal  his  daughter  into  the  carriage.  I 

Mr.  Brentwood  stepped  out  on  the  lawn.  I 

“A  nice  breezy  morning,  just  ns  wo  use«l  to  have  in  the  Pacific.  I  think  I’ll 
drive  a  little  way  with  you.  No  objection  to  that,  I  suppose?”  f 

“  Oh,  don’t  let  him,”  whispered  Catherine.  I 

But  Mr.  Brentwood  had  waited  for  no  permission ;  he  was  already  fixe'I  on  the  f 
box-seat  of  the  little  carriage,  by  the  side  of  the  servant,  peering  round  at  them,  in  j  ; 
his  own  peculiar  way,  from  under  his  eyelids — looking,  as  it  wore,  with  the  whites 
of  his  eyes — and  smiling  his  own  peculiar  smile,  which  was  half  idiocy,  half  |! 
cunning.  Ij 


The  drive  w'as  a  silent  one,  save  for  Mr.  Brentwood’s  conversation  with  the  man,  y 
to  whom  he  expatiated  on  the  vastness  of  his  wealth  and  property.  | 

“  The  land  on  this  side  of  the  road  is  mine,  and  half  the  land  on  t’othci*.  This 
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hedge  here  is  mine,  and  they  trees  over  there  are  mine ;  and  that  hill  right  away 
to  the  left  is  mine.  I  calkilatc  I’ve  got  a  considerable  bit  of  land,  1  have.” 

Brentwood  was  six  miles  from  the  station,  and  when  they  had  gone  rather 
more  than  half  way  the  squire  suddenly  laid  his  hands  on  the  reins  and  pulled  u]) 
the  horses. 

“  I  don’t  go  no  furder,”  he  said,  peering  round  at  his  cousins  with  the  whites 
of  his  eyes,  and  pulling  both  his  ears. 

“  Good-bye,  then,”  said  Mr.  Morley. 

“  I  calkilate  you’d  better  both  get  down.  I  said  I  didn’t  go  no  furder,”  replied 
Mr.  Brentwood. 

“  Are  you  going  to  walk  home  ?”  asked  the  bewildered  Mr.  Morley,  not  under¬ 
standing  him. 

“I  guess  I’m  going  to  drive  home,”  said  the  squire,  stooping  down  that  he 
might  see  the  better  from  under  his  eyelids,  and  grinning  with  his  most  idiotic 
smile.  “  This  is  a  Brentwood  carriage,  seems  to  me,  and  Brentwood  bosses,  and  a 
Brentwood  man ;  and  I  reckon  they’ve  got  the  master  of  ’em  licre  on  the  seat. 
Turn  round,  Dick.  I’m  going  home — sha’u't  go  no  furder,  I  tell  ’eo.  Now,  then !” 

“Oh,  come,  father  1  cornel”  cried  Catherine,  hurriedly  springing  from  the 
low  carriage  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Morley  followed.  The  servant  looked  frightened,  but,  obeying  the  squire’s 
repeated  injunctions,  at  last  turned  round  and  drove  off,  Mr.  Brentwood  nodding 
in  a  very  friendly  manner  the  while. 

“  Calkilate  there  was  a  turnpike  near  by,”  said  he  complacently  to  the  man. 
“  Thought  they’d  want  me  to  pay  it !  But  stop  a  bit;  I  wasn’t  bom  yesterday, 
and  I  aint  going  to  be  buried  to-morrow,  that  I  know  of ;  and  nobody  will  rob  me 
till  I’m  dead.  Guess  they’ll  have  to  walk  three  miles  to  the  station.  11a  Ilia!  ha!” 
chuckled  Mr.  Brentwood.  “  Stop  at  the  first  public,  Dick.  My  mouth  is  as  dry 
ns  a  wall.  I’ll  have  a  drop  of  beer.  Got  any  pence  in  your  pocket  ?  Yes?  All 
right,  then ;  you  can  pay  for  it.” 

At  a  little  inn  near,  Catherine  and  her  father  found  a  conveyance  to  take  them 
to  the  station.  And  thus  they  left  Brentwood,  of  which  they  had  taken  possession 
with  much  state  and  rejoicing  four  years  before. 

ClIAPTER  IV. 

P  A  T  U  0  N  A  G  E  AND  >I  A  T  R  0  N  A  G  E. 

“  Love  cools — friendship  falls  off.” 

We  arc  in  Lady  Ilushbrook’s  house  in  the  coimtry.  Catherine  is  there, 
ostensibly  as  a  visitor,  but  in  reality  as  a  sort  of  governess  or  companion.  Utter 
ruin  luid  fallen  on  her  fortunes.  Her  father  had  found  Mr.  Brentwood  a  hard 
man  to  deal  with,  and,  unable  to  cope  with  his  fate,  had  sunk  before  it.  He  was 
dead.  On  his  death  being  made  known  to  the  squire,  he  wrote  a  short  note  to 
Catherine,  proposing  she  should  be  his  housekeeper,  and  keep  things  straight  at 
Brentwood,  where  the  servants  weren’t  half  so  easy  to  manage  as  the  savages.  On 
her  declining  this  generous  projtosal,  he  proceeded  to  establish  his  enormous  claims 
with  more  rancour  than  ever.  Morley  Court  was  sold,  and  Catherine  found 
herself  penniless  in  the  world.  Early  in  the  stages  of  her  misery  the  wrote  to 
Eyrecourt,  and  proudly  releiaiwd  him  ft«m  hit  engagemmt. 
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'Hiere  waa  no  reply. 

She  did  not  complain.  She  did  not  write  again,  either  to  reproach  or  upbraid. 
She  felt  herself  in  her  poverty  to  be  the  same  Catherine— rich  in  love,  in  tender¬ 
ness,  in  womanly  devotion. 

“  I  had  no  more  to  give  him  when  I  was  rich,"  she  said ;  “  I  have  no  Ices 
now.  If  he  renounces  me  for  my  Iom  of  fortime,  he  is  unworthy  of  me." 

The  thought  was  stinging,  and  this  pain,  added  to  grief  for  her  father  and  the 
racking  anxieties  of  law,  proved  too  much  for  her  frame.  She  had  brain  fever,  and 
lay  long  between  life  and  death. 

At  this  time,  when  we  sec  her  at  Lady  Rushbrook’s,  she  is  much  changed.  Her 
beautiful  hair  is  shorn  away,  and  she  wears  a  little  close  cap  of  blond.  Her  cheeks 
arc  pale,  thin,  and  hollow.  Few  would  have  recognised  her,  and,  hid  among  the 
Misses  Rushbrook,  overwhelmed  by  their  incessant  flow  of  talk,  none  noticed  her. 

Lady  Cloverhill,  anxious  about  her  grandson,  is  gone  to  Constantinoj)lc. 

One  comfort  has  reached  Catherine  in  her  sorrow.  She  hears  from  I^ady 
Cloverhill  that  no  letters  have  come  to  Eyrecourt’s  hands  for  a  long  while,  and  she 
thinks  now  that,  when  hers  at  last  finds  him,  the  answer  may  bring  her  an  antidote 
for  all  griefs.  The  wings  of  the  comforting  angel  fold  her  about.  She  has  a  hope 
now :  it  helps  her  to  get  well,  and  she  guards  it  sacredly  and  quietly  in  her  heart. 
Yet  she  says  but  little  to  Lady  Cloverhill;  for,  though  kind,  the  old  lady  is 
suflicieutly  worldly,  and  lets  her  see  plainly  she  is  no  longer  anxious  for  the  match. 

My  dears,”  said  Lady  Rushbrook,  holding  out  a  daintily-printed  bit  of  pink 
paper  to  her  daughters,  I  suppose  we  must  all  go  to  this  ball  at  the  Assembly 
Rooms.  It  will  be  a  dismal  affair,  as  all  public  balls  in  country  towns  are ;  but  if 
Lady  Marsbton  patronises  it,  I  presume  we  must." 

It  won’t  be  so  dismal,  ma,  as  you  think,"  said  Miss  Evangeline,  for  there's 
to  be  quite  an  ovation  offered  to  the  regiment  just  arrived,  and  all  the  officers  will 
be  there." 

“  Then  I  suppose  the  dresses  you  wore  at  our  last  ball  won’t  be  good  enough  ?” 

“The  idea,  mamma!  Why,  they  are  quite  shabby,  and  mine  is  positively 
dirty.” 

“  Ah,  well !  there’s  no  end  to  one’s  expenses.  I’m  sure  we  sha’n’t  be  able  to 
give  anything  to  the  Rushbrook  schools  this  year." 

“  Well,  mamma,  if  we  can’t  we  can’t,  and  there’s  an  end  of  it.  I’m  sure  it  is 
not  a  thing  I  should  tliiuk  of  fretting  about,"  said  Gratiana. 

“  It  is  not  that  I  fret  about  the  schools,  my  dear,  but  it  looks  so  bad  not  to  put 
one’s  name  down  as  usual." 

“  Well !  well !  never  mind  about  it  now.  Let  us  think  of  what  we  shall  wear." 

The  ladies  immediately  formed  themselves  into  a  committee  to  discuss  the 
conflicting  merits  of  silk,  gauze,  and  lace. 

Catherine  listened  mth  a  beating  heart,  filight  not  some  friend  of  Monro’s  be 
there  who  could  tell  her  something  about  him  ?  She  resolved  to  go  to  the  ball. 
An  unexpected  circumstance  aided  her. 

“Mamma!  mamma!"  cried  little  Helen  Rushbrook,  running  into  the  room, 
“  do  you  know  that  the  liall  at  the  Lion  is  to  be  a  children’s  dance  till  ten,  and  little 
I.ady  Mary  and  I.<ady  Charlotte  Marshton  are  to  go?  Oh,  ma !  you’ll  take  me  and 
Mabi'l,  won’t  you  ?” 

Now  the  ManbtonE  were  overpowering  people  in  that  neighbourhoo<l.  Their 
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grciit  park  spread  out  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  stretched  from  the  north  to 
the  south,  diminishing  all  other  parks  to  paddocks.  Their  great  mansion  shook  its 
huge  wings,  as  it  were,  over  the  country,  and  overshadowed  the  glory  of  pleasanter 
places.  It  was  hospitable  enough  to  shelter  all  its  friends  and  all  its  enemies,  and 
big  enough  to  be  a  comfort  and  a  home  to  all  the  owLs  in  the  county. 

Ix)rd  Marshton  was  tall,  large,  and  overbearing — not  pompous,  but  simidy  and 
frankly  tyrannical.  He  was  so  intensely  selfish  that  you  felt  his  presence  the 
instant  he  entered  the  room,  and  knew  instinctively  it  was  a  presence  before  whose 
pleasure  any  one’s  convenience  and  comfort  must  give  way.  So  at  Marshton-oii- 
thc-Mere  doors  were  opened  and  windows  shut,  fires  put  out  and  fires  kept  in, 
according  to  the  sensations  of  the  noble  owner’s  own  frame.  People  found 
themselves  going  to  bed  when  they  didn’t  like,  and  getting  up  when  they  didn’t 
choose.  They  suffered  closwl  windows,  screens  before  the  doors,  and  fires  in  July, 
and  endured  empty  grates  at  Christmas.  Altogether  it  was  not  quite  an  earthly 
paradise  for  a  visitor ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  glory  and  honour  of  the  thing 
— people  liking  to  say  they  had  spent  a  week  or  two  at  ilarshton — it  is  my  opinion 
they  would  have  said  “  J/ercr’  when  they  were  invited. 

I^ady  Marshton  bore  her  honours  meekly.  She  was  a  little,  thin  woman,  very 
small  and  very  quiet,  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  submissiveness  that  was  the  glory 
of  all  the  men  and  the  irritation  of  all  the  women  for  miles  around.  She  was 
excessively  nervous,  and  always  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  dismay — doubt  cOs  to 
whether  she  had  guessed  her  lord’s  wishes  correctly,  and  dismay  when  she  fancied 
she  hadn’t.  Being  made  to  feel  daily,  with  intense  certainty,  that  her  body  w'as 
not  her  own,  some  people  supposed  her  dismay  arose  from  a  suspicion  that  her  soul 
might  not  be  her  own  either.  They  were  mistaken.  She  never  thought  about 
this  at  all.  Having  received  no  orders  from  Lord  Marshton  concerning  it,  she 
naturally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  thing  of  no  importance.  Had  he 
commanded  her  to  hold  it  dear,  she  would  certainly  have  done  so,  for  she  was 
obedience  itself.  In  fact,  she  was  a  model  woman — a  man’s  angel — and  therefore 
a  perfect  nonentity,  ludicrously  weak  and  painfully  helpless. 

A  pert  little  woman  who  wasn’t  afraid  of  anybody,  and  who  lived  in  a  horribly 
staring  house  stuck  just  outside  the  county  town,  with  an  abominably  straight 
walk  leading  up  to  a  green  front  door,  had  the  impudence  to  say  that  Lady 
hlarshton  ought  to  walk  about  like  a  poodle  dog,  with  a  collar  round  her  neck,  and 
Lord  Marshton’s  name  and  titles  inscribed  thereon.  But  it  is  evident  the  opinion 
of  a  woman  living  in  such  a  house  as  that  could  be  worth  nothing ;  and,  in  fact, 
it’s  not  mentioned  here  except  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  what  lengths  the 
impudence  of  some  people  will  carry  them.  However,  this  poor  little  trembling 
countess,  who  was  never  known  to  have  half-a-crown  of  her  own,  and  who, 
therefore,  had  no  independence,  with  its  upright  supporters,  truth  and  honour, 
set  the  fashion  in  Wookhire ;  and,  because  she  took  her  little  daughters  to  the  ball, 
the  Rushbrooks  and  every  one  else  did  the  same. 

“  You  can  go  with  them  in  the  old  barouche,”  said  Lafly  Rushbrook  to 
Catherine ;  “  and  I  hope  you’ll  be  particularly  careful  that  they  dance  with  proper 
children,  and  so  forth.  And  of  course,  without  a  word  from  me,  you’ll  understand 
they  are  not  to  stay  a  moment  after  the  juvenile  party  from  Marshton  leaves.” 

Dressed  still  in  deep  mourning,  and  looking  more  deathly  pale  than  usual  from 
{I  headdress  of  white  lacc  which  her  short  hair  obliged  her  to  wear,  Catherine 
’  N 
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entered  the  drawing-room  early  on  the  evening  of  the  ball  to  wait  for  her  young 
ohargea. 

“  My  dear  Catherine,”  said  Lady  Rushbrook,  “  do  put  down  those  flowers !  It 
will  look  BO  strange  to  see  a  young  person  in  charge  of  children  with  an  expensive 
bouquet.  I  am  quite  grieved  to  have  to  remind  you  of  your  changed  position,  my 
dear.  You  really  ought  not  to  force  me  to  say  disagreeable  things.” 

Here  she  tapped  Catherine  with  her  fan,  and  looked  as  amiable  and  kind  os 
if  she  had  really  been  a  Christian. 

“  May  one  of  the  children  carry  it?”  asked  Catherine  in  a  low  voice. 

“  Yes,  certainly.  Come  here,  Helen,  and  take  this  splendid  bouquet  that  Miss 
Monckton  kindly  gives  you.” 

Since  her  stay  with  Latly  Rushbrook,  Catherine  had  called  herself  by  her 
mother’s  name,  in  order  to  avoid  the  painful  comments  and  curiosity  which  the 
mention  of  her  own  name  would  have  caused,  her  fallen  fortunes  having  been  the 
exciting  theme  of  many  a  tongue  during  the  last  few  months. 


C  11  A  P  T  E  R  V. 

THE  FIRST  BALL. 

“  Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart, 

Come  like  shadows,  so  dcpait.” 

With  a  fluttering  heart,  faint  with  a  dull,  sick  hope,  Catherine  took  her  seat 
that  evening  on  a  back  bench  in  the  ball-room. 

The  walls  were  decorated  with  regimental  colours  and  military  trophies,  w'hile 
the  French,  Sardinian,  and  English  flags  hung  down  very  much  hke  three  big  bed- 
curtains  from  the  ceiling.  But  who  does  not  remember  in  those  Alliance  days  how 
theatres,  balls,  concerts,  dinner-parties,  and  novels  served  us  up  the  Crimean  heroes 
in  every  slmpe,  till,  grateful  as  we  were  to  the  fine  fellows,  we  began  to  think  we 
had  a  little  too  much  of  them  ?  Really,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  mention  the 
fact  of  Monro  Eyrecourt’s  having  joined  the  campaign,  but,  since  he  really  did  go, 
and  has  never  since  been  ashamed  of  it,  I  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  and  venture 
to  name  it  incidentally  and  as  unobtrusively  as  possible. 

The  Marshton  party  had  not  arrived,  and  everybody,  therefore,  seemed 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  would  be  sinful  to  enjoy  themselves.  One  dismal 
quadrille,  that  was  danced  in  silence,  looked  so  much  like  a  white  funeral  that 
people  spoke  in  whispers,  and  the  orchestra  played  the  preparatory  eight  bars  of  the 
second  quadrille  twice  before  the  boys  could  be  stirre<i  up,  with  whispers  and  pokes, 
into  choosing  their  partners.  At  last  the  younger  Marshton  party  fluttered  in  with 
the  governess,  and  two  old  young  ladies,  who  came  to  Marshton  every  winter,  and 
bore  my  lord’s  snubbings  with  exemplary  goodness.  They  were  escorted  by  a  little 
mercurial  old  bachelor,  who  made  everybody  feel  alive  in  two  minutes,  and  in  two 
minutes  more  sent  every  one  whirling  about  the  room  in  a  polka,  himself  leading 
the  way  w'ith  a  supernaturally  old  chihl  of  six. 

Catherine  sat  watching  the  ehildrtm,  seeing  and  yet  not  seeing  them — bodily 
weakness  and  mentid  suflering  Imth  combining  to  hold  her  in  that  sort  of  dream 
where  one  is  conscious  of  nothing  save  a  sort  of  dulled  expectation — a  waiting  for 
something  we  know  not  what — a  state  of  mind  that  puts  the  dreamer  in  the  power 
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of  the  first  energetic  voice  that  speaks  or  hand  that  directs.  The  room  was  full  of 
company,  and  she  knew  it  not ;  no  one  spoke  to  her  or  heeded  her. 

“  Where  did  you  get  that  beautiful  bouquet  of  geraniums  and  rare  grasses  ?” 
said  a  gentleman  eagerly  to  little  Helen  Rushbrook. 

“  Om-  governess  gave  it  to  me ;  but  she  isn’t  quite  our  governess,  she  only 
teaches  us  sometimes,  you  know.” 

“  A  governess !  Then  it  can’t  be,”  said  the  gentleman,  as  though  in  answer  to 
a  thought.  “  What  is  her  name  ?”  ho  added,  bending  low,  as  if  he  would  fain 
have  had  the  answer  whispered. 

“  Miss  Monckton.” 

He  rose  to  his  full  height,  and,  though  there  was  a  look  of  disappointment  on 
his  face,  there  was  also  one  of  relief. 

“  Will  you  give  me  one  of  these  scarlet  geraniums?”  he  asked. 

He  took  one,  and  walked  slowly  down  the  room.  There  was  a  smile  on  his  lip, 
but  it  was  bitter,  and,  leaning  against  the  pillar  of  a  doorway  in  the  old  dreary, 
listless  attitude,  he  gazed  on  the  moving  crowd  around  him  as  those  gaze  who  fancy 
they  have  proved  all  things  and  found  them  empty.  He  twirled  the  geranium 
between  his  fingers,  but  suddenly  it  seemed  to  irritate  him,  for  he  tore  it  to  pieces 
with  an  impatient  gesture,  and  flung  it  on  the  floor.  At  this  moment  there  was  a 
break  in  the  crowd  between  Catherine  and  the  doorway.  She  looked  up,  and  saw 
Monro  Eyrecourt.  She  did  not  faint  or  scream  ;  she  sat  still  and  trembled,  while 
the  colour  even  left  her  lips.  Go  to  him  she  could  not :  she  must  wait  till  he  saw 
her,  and  came  to  her.  The  crowd  filled  the  space  again  in  a  moment,  and  he  was 
hidden  from  her  view.  Yet  in  that  moment  she  saw  in  him  an  indescribable 
change ;  she  saw  the  look  of  irritation  and  disgust  with  which  the  flower  was 
thrown  away ;  she  marked  the  hardening  of  his  face,  the  cold,  drear  look  that 
worldliness  and  a  disbelief  in  good  gives  to  the  eyes. 

She  saw,  and  wondered.  She  saw,  and  longed  to  soothe  and  comfort  the  vexed 
spirit,  and  smooth  away  the  crust  of  evil  forming  over  a  kindly  heart. 

“  Don’t  you  dance,  miss?”  said  the  gay  little  bachelor,  wiping  his  bald  forehead, 
and  perching  himself  adroitly  on  a  very  narrow  space  between  Catherine  and 
fat  dowager. 

“  No,  sir,”  she  answered  tremblingly. 

“  Miss  Monckton  came  to  take  care  of  us,"  said  the  little  Rushbrooks,  who 
now  the  elders  were  dancing,  sat  sulkily  on  the  bench. 

The  little  bachelor  took  her  for  almost  a  servant,  and  immediately  rose  and 
addressed  his  conversation  to  two  gentlemen  who  were  standing  close  by,  with  their 
backs  to  the  fire. 

“  Lord  Eyrecourt,”  he  said,  “  your  nephew  is  a  fine  fellow,  but  he  doesn’t  seem 
to  enjoy  himself  very  much  among  us.” 

“  I  expect  his  pockets  are  low,”  answered  the  gentleman  thtis  addressed.  “  His 
step-mother  has  what  little  his  father  left,  and  really  I  can't  allow  him  much.” 

“  But  wasn’t  he  going  to  marry  some  rich  heiress  down  in  the  North?” 

“  Ah !”  said  Ix)rd  Eyrecom^,  “  that  was  a  bad  business.  You  recollect  it  all  in 
the  papers,  don’t  you  ? — about  that  drownetl  man  popping  up  again,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it?” 

“  Oh  1  that  was  the  young  lady,  was  it  ?”  said  the  bachelor. 

“  It’s  lucky  Eyrecourt  wasn’t  married,”  said  the  other  gentleman. 

I _ 
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“  Doosed  lucky,”  replied  my  lord.  “  It’s  a  poor  house  ours,  and  I  tell  Monro  ho 
must  prop  it  up  with  a  rich  wife.” 

“  He  has  no  objection,  I  suppose?”  said  the  other  two,  laughing. 

“  None  in  the  world.  He’s  a  fellow  most  amenable  to  reason.  It  was  I  and 
his  grandmother  who  set  him  on  Mias  Brentwood.  We  didn’t  think  it  would  end 
so  ill,  you  see.  The  old  lady  wrote  me  a  long  lamentation  from  Constantinople, 
saying  she  feared  he  felt  himself  bound  in  honour,  and  so  forth,  which  was  simply 
preposterous;  and  I  knew  Monro  better.  He  was  not  the  man  to  sink  into  a 
drudge  or  a  maniac,  with  a  sickly  wife  and  six  children  in  country  quarters,  without 
so  much  as  a  wheelbarrow  to  drive  them  about  in.  Directly  I  saw  him,  and  asked 
him  what  he  was  going  to  do,  I  perceived  he  didn’t  need  my  advice.” 

“  Why,  what  did  he  say  ?”  asked  the  little  bachelor  eagerly,  who,  like  all  old 
bachelors,  liad  still  a  grain  or  two  of  sentiment  left  in  him,  it  being  the  old  married 
men  of  the  world  who  are  utterly  hardened  into  adamant. 

“  Say !  Why,  he  turned  on  me  quite  fiercely,  declaring  he’d  never  give  the 
girl  another  thought.  ‘  Very  right,’  said  I ;  ‘  glad  to  sec  you  take  things  in  a 
proper  light,  my  dear  boy.  Lady  Cloverhill  told  me  that  at  Constantinople’ — you 
played  the  deuce,  I  was  going  to  say,  but  he  took  me  up  short.  ‘  I  shall  be  obliged 
if  you’ll  never  mention  the  subject  to  me  again,’  he  said.  ‘  She  wrote  me  in  the 
coolest  way,  throwing  me  over,  and  if  she  lives  to  suffer  for  it,  she’ll  only  have  her¬ 
self  to  blame.’  And  then  he  added  something  about  Brentwood’s  being  a  brute, 
but  what  that  very  undeniable  and  agreeable  fact  had  to  do  with  the  matter  I 
can’t  tell.” 

Here  Lord  Eyrecourt  swung  himself  round  in  an  easy  manner  to  shake  hands 
with  a  stout  old  gentleman,  whose  voice  came  from  him  in  curious  jerks,  as  though 
he  was  continually  bobbing  his  head  under  water,  and  could  only  speak  when  he 
rose  to  take  breath. 

“  Never — saw — your  nephew — ^look  so — well — and  so — happy,”  said  this  gen¬ 
tleman,  rising  on  his  toes,  and  craning  his  short  neck  as  if  for  breath  at  each  word. 
“  I  declare — ^thc — campaign — has — done — wonders — for — him.” 

“  Glad  you  think  so,”  said  Lord  Eyrecourt,  trying  to  make  off,  but  failing  in 
the  attempt. 

“  Five  minutes’  conversation  with  Lord  Simper  would  put  me  in  a  mad¬ 
house,”  whispered  the  little  bachelor,  whisking  himself  away  with  incredible 
briskness. 

The  other  three  went  on  conversing,  but  Catherine  heard  no  more.  The 
former  conversation  had  been  held  in  a  low  voice,  inaudible,  amid  the  music,  to 
those  around  them,  but  her  senses  were  nervously  acute  through  illness  and  pain, 
and  she  had  heard  all. 

“  My  dear  Mias  Monckton,  are  you  dreaming  ?”  cried  Lady  Rushbrook’s  voice. 
“  Don’t  you  see  little  Lady  Mary  and  her  sister  are  gone?  Pray  take  Mabel  and 
Helen  home  directly.” 

Sick,  faint,  giddy,  Catherine  rose ;  the  room  seemed  to  whirl  around  her,  but 
Lady  Rushbrook’s  sharp  voice  was  in  her  ears.  Lady  Rushbrook’s  energetic  hand 
pointed  to  the  door.  She  made  her  way  mechanically  through  the  crowd,  leading 
Mabel  by  the  hand.  Suddenly  she  encoimtered  a  gentleman  with  a  very  pretty 
child-girl  of  fifteen  hanging  on  his  arm.  She  looked  up,  saw  Monro  Eyrecourt, 
and  bowed,  then  passed  on  with  a  firmer  6tep,  but  with  something  so  cold  at  her- 
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heart  that  for  a  moment  she  thought  it  was  death.  He  bowed  agiiiu,  but  as  lie 
would  to  a  strauger,  and  without  any  recognition  in  his  eyes. 

Who  is  that  lady  ?”  asked  his  cousin,  Maude  Gilford,  pressing  her  little  hand 
heavier  on  his  arm. 

“  I  don’t  know ;  I  scarcely  saw  her.  How  can  you  expect  me  to  see  any  one 
when  you  are  with  me  ?” 

“Ah,  Monro,  I  know  you  of  old.  1  recollect  you  once  said  compliments  were 
only  sneers  in  disguise,  which  men  never  wish  to  pay  where  they  esteem,  and  never 
dare  where  they  love.  Vous  vous  moquez  de  moi,  monsieur.” 

“  The  whole  world  is  a  mockery,”  answered  Monro  lightly.  But  his  carehfs 
tone  had  a  tinge  of  bitterness  in  it,  showing  he  half  believed  what  he  said.  “And 
it  is  true  I  did  not  notice  the  lady,”  he  continued,  “  or  recognise  her.  What  was 
she  like  ?  She  seemed  ugly.” 

“  Hideous !”  said  Maude.  “  A  tall,  thin  creature  in  deep  mouruuig,  with  a 
white  shroud  roimd  her  head,  and  her  hair  cut  short  like  a  boy’s.” 

“Ah,  I  remember  no  such  object  among  my  acquaintance,  unless  it  be  an  old 
Turk  who  sold  us  coffee,  and  who  wore  a  huge  turban.” 

Maude  laughed.  “  She  had  good  eyes,  though,”  she  said,  “  and  they  flashed 
out  on  you  such  a  look  of  pity  as  she  passed  by  1” 

“  It  was  very  good  of  the  unknown  to  pity  me,”  said  Monro.  “  No  poor  fellow 
needs  it  more.  I’m  going  to  the  devil,  Maude,  fast.  You  won’t  mention  it,  but 
one  doesn’t  mind  being  confidential  with  one’s  cousin — that’s  exactly  the  road  I'm 
going.  There’s  a  polka — let’s  dance  a  little.” 

O  that  fearful  drive  home!  All  her  life  long  Catherine  remembered  each 
minute  circumstance  connected  with  it — the  fretfulncss  of  the  children,  the 
selfisli  obstinacy  with  which  they  jiersistcd  in  keeping  the  windows  down,  and  her 
own  shivering  and  tearless  misery  as  she  sat  cowering  in  the  darkness,  striving  to 
hide  her  face,  and  living  a  century  of  agony  in  one  short  hour — for  when  we  count 
our  time  by  heart-throbs,  moments  are  years.  She  did  not  know  till  now  how 
great  her  hope  had  been,  how  mighty  her  love.  And  both  lay  mangled  and 
bleeding  within  her,  one  crushed  for  ever,  the  other  wounded  and  faint,  but  living, 
and  with  the  vitality  of  the  serpent,  to  wound  and  sting. 

She  reached  home.  She  did  all  that  was  required  of  her.  There  was  no  lack 
of  energy  and  self-possession  now.  She  woidd  not  give  herself  a  moment’s  rest, 
for  she  knew  that,  to  her,  rest  would  be  madness.  Once  shut  in  her  room,  she 
wrote  a  hurried  letter  to  Lady  Rushbrook,  and  then  commenced  packing  up 
her  boxes. 

That  night  she  went  to  London.  In  the  morning  she  saw  her  own  and 
Mr.  Brentwood’s  solicitor,  and  offered  to  compromise  the  last  remaining  dispute 
on  being  insured  a  small  sum  annually.  They  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Brentwood.  A 
private  letter  from  his  lawyer  at  the  some  time  advised  him  to  close  with  the 
proposal,  as  it  was  an  advantageous  one  for  him.  That  gentleman,  ever  fully  alive 
to  his  own  interests,  took  the  advice  at  once,  accompanying  his  telegram  with  a 
strong  recommendation  to  Catherine  to  go  at  once  to  the  Pacific,  where  she  would 
not  want  the  money,  and  could  leave  it  in  his  hands,  while  he  pledged  himself  to 
send  her  a  supply  of  glass  beads  as  soon  as  he  should  hear  of  her  safe  arrival. 

In  the  evening  Catherine  was  on  her  way  to  the  Continent. 
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[The  following  letter  was  written  to  a  lady  of  rank  by  the  author  of  “  Your 
Daughter's  Education,”  printed,  as  our  readers  may  remember,  in  our  numbw  for 
June  last.] 

A  boy's  education,  both  mental  and  moral,  depends  upon  his  mother  rather 
than  his  father. 

Ilis  Moral  education,  because  the  child  is  exposed  to  the  motha'*8  influence,  and 
moulded  by  ten  thousand  little  coaxings,  chidings,  encouragements,  and  reproofs, 
far  too  subtle  for  the  father,  even  if  he  were  not  absent  all  day  about  his  business. 

His  Mental  education,  because  the  mother  generally  has  her  own  way  in  chmce 
of  schools,  to  say  nothing  of  her  nurseiy'  lessons  at  ^that  most  critical  season,  the 
pliant  and  docile  years  of  childhood,  before  any  habits  are  formed,  whether  for 
evil  or  for  good. 

I  feel,  therefore,  I  shall  do  well  to  address  the  ladies,  so  much  depends  on  their 
decision,  yet  so  liable  is  a  lady’s  decision  in  any  question  of  her  boy’s  education,  if 
she  is  unassisted,  to  be  erroneous.  And  it  is  this  assistance — this  explanation,  not 
of  what  is  desirable  (for  here  ladies  may  judge  rightly),  but  what  is  practicable  and 
positively  attainable — that  I  propose  to  supply.  Parents  generally  think  only  of 
what  knowledge  is  valuable  for  a  man,  and  too  often  fail  by  trying  to  force  the 
same  upon  a  boy.  A  school  is  a  place  where  you  teach  a  boy  to  teach  himself  when 
a  man.  Tlie  matter  taught  is  doomed  to  vanish,  and  to  be  replaced  again  and 
again  to  the  end  of  life ;  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taught  is  everything, 
conducing  to  habits  exact  or  desultory,  to  aid  or  to  obstruct  us,  to  the  end  of 
our  days. 

I  will  speak  of  two  things. 

1.  Preparing  for  school,  supjxKing  no  “  preparatory  school”  is  available. 

2.  The  choice  of  schools,  and  the  education,  whether  modern,  ancient,  English, 
classical,  or  mathematical,  at  which  to  aim. 

As  your  ladyship  proposes  to  commence  the  education  of  your  son,  I  will 
venture  remarks  on  each  subject  separately. 

1.  Reading.  By  no  means  endeavour  to  cram  yoim  boy’s  mind  with  useful 
knowledge.  The  engaging  and  the  exercise  of  his  mind  is  your  part ;  the  know¬ 
ledge  you  may  safely  trust  to  him.  His  questions  and  curiosity  will  soon  show 
when  he  has  alighted  on  anything  congenial  to  his  mind.  In  Scripture  reading, 
as  in  history,  where  your  child  seems  interested,  you  may  dwell ;  where  he  tires, 
pass  quickly  on. 

Avoid  all  books  of  questions  and  answers :  the  better  plan  is  to  let  him  read, 
and  examine  him  in  the  subject  of  his  reading.  The  whole  virtue  of  catechising  is, 
as  the  term  literaUy  means,  “word-of-mouth  instruction,”  suggested  by  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  teacher,  and  adapted  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  pupil.  Written 
catechism  is  therefore  a  misnomer. 

The  result  of  yom*  own  catechising  will  be  that  he  will  form  a  habit  of 
“  carrying  the  sense  with  him”  when  he  reads — a  very  valuable  habit,  for  many 
persons  read  in  a  state  of  doze,  instead  of  in  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  to  the  end  of 
their  days. 

2.  History.  History,  properly  so  called,-  is  unfit  for  children.  Even  at  public 
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schools  a  mere  outline  is  all  that  is  attempted.  The  philosophy  of  history,  which 
alone  is  valuable  in  historical  studies,  belongs  to  a  later  age.  Still,  many  stories 
and  passages  adding  interest  to  times,  names,  and  places,  since  others  make  a  show 
of  knowing  them,  you  may  desire  to  teach ;  and  these  stories  every  clever  child  will 
read,  and  read  withorit  effort,  otherwise  he  had  better  not  read  them  at  all. 

3.  Geography.  Geography,  taught  by  word  of  mouth  from  the  map,  and  not 
by  learning  columns  of  names  by  rote,  mother  and  son  may  stmly  to  great  advan¬ 
tage  and  no  little  entertainment. 

4.  Scripture.  Let  the  child  read  through  the  Bible,  selecting  such  parts  only 
(not  a  large  part)  as  can  intiTest  or  edify.  lA*t  him  commit  to  memory  all  the 
striking  texts.  This  is  especially  a  motherls  employment ;  for  boys  who  do  not 
loam  Scripture  from  their  mothers  are  very  slow  in  learning  it  from  any  one  else, 
and  are  often  found  lamentably  deficient  in  later  years. 

6.  Spelling  should  be  the  subject  of  questions  after  every  reading  lesson.  The 
only  way  to  learn  to  spell  is  by  observation  when  you  read.  Endeavour,  therefore, 
to  excite  your  sou’s  observation  of  the  spelling  of  words,  and  do  not  worry  him  with 
columns  from  the  spelling-book:  he  cannot  spell  through  a  fiftieth  part  of  the 
words  he  will  meet  in  books. 

6.  French.  From  the  time  a  child  can  learn  anything,  teach  him  French.  A 
simple  vocabulary  and  dialogue,  and  ultimately  simple  sentences  to  construe,  with 
verbs  from  the  grammar,  will  save  much  time  and  labour  at  a  later  period  ;  besides, 
the  pronunciation  of  the  French  langimge  must  be  learnt  while  the  organs  are 
sui)ple,  or  it  is  rarely  acquired  at  all. 

7.  Arithmetic.  The  multiplication  table  and  simple  sums  will  also  fall  within 
the  scope  of  home  instruction. 

But  all  this  time  remember  not  to  attempt  too  much.  Air  and  exercise  for  a 
sound  bo<ly,  instead  of  a  close,  ill-ventilated  school-room  and  hours  enough  to  make 
older  people  nervous — these  arc  essentials  which  would  have  made  a  great  difference 
in  the  constitution  of  some  persons  we  could  mention,  and  to  whose  childhootl,  after 
many  years,  we  look  back  with  pain. 

Never  let  your  child  doze  over  a  lesson.  Say,  “  I.eam  it  quickly,  and  go  to 
play.”  To  allow  him  to  sit  two  hours  over  that  for  which  half-an-hour  were 
enough  is  injudicious  indeed.  If  you  cannot  encourage  him  to  exertion,  you 
had  better  (consistently  with  discipline)  find  some  excuse  for  shortening  the 
wearying  task. 

Since  the  Memory  must  be  exercised,  store  the  mind  only  with  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  harmonious  in  poetry.  Avoid  as  much  as  possible  grammar  by  rote. 
Verbs  and  the  like,  no  doubt,  are  indispensable ;  but  other  parts  of  grammar,  more 
than  can  be  taught  by  word  of  mouth,  are  unfit  for  children. 

Never  use  any  English  grammar  with  a  child.  While  a  child  learns  French,  he 
Cannot  fail  to  learn  all  such  parts  of  English  grammar  as  a  child,  or  even  any  older 
person,  will  readily  apply.  Grammar  is  the  analysis  of  language,  and  while  you 
analyse  or  dissect  the  French  you  at  the  same  time  learn  the  structure  of  the 
English  ftw  better  than  if  you  studied  English  grammar  alone,  d'he  reason  is,  that 
English  is  so  familiar,  you  leap  to  conclusions,  and  can  hardly  make  any  step-by- 
step  investigation  into  the  principles  of  things  which  you  appear  already  to  under¬ 
stand  without  any  rule  at  all.  But  grammar,  not  as  a  science,  but  as  an  art — that 
is,  as  a  means  of  speaking  grammatically — is  best  taught  by  the  correction  of  errors 
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which  will  naturally  occur  while  learning  French.  Grammar  is  to  speaking  what 
Iloylc  is  to  whist,  or  Phillidor  to  chess — quite  as  likely  to  puzzle  as  to  direct,  if 
we  attempted  to  talk  by  rule  instead  of  by  habit  or  by  imitation.  We  learn 
to  speak  grammatically  by  the  ear.  Grammar  comes  in  as  “  an  accessory  after  the 
fact”  to  enable  us  to  test  or  ascertain  the  correctness  of  our  expressions.  No  doubt 
there  are  a  few  rules  which  we  cannot  learn  in  learning  French,  as  they  are  peculiar 
to  the  English  language ;  but  these  rules  are  too  subtle  to  apply,  and  are  rather 
curious  tlian  useful,  even  when  we  know  them. 

All  this  hes  within  the  8]>here  of  home  education,  whether  conducted  personally 
or  by  help  of  a  governess.  But  now  I  must  speak  of  questions,  so  often  discussed  and 
BO  little  understood,  regarding  education,  whether  it  should  be  classical  or  English, 
and  the  choice  of  tutors  and  the  studies  most  advantageous  to  pursue  at  school. 

'llic  question  lies  between  the  usual  classical  grammar  school  education  and 
something  supposed  more  useful,  commonly  called  ‘‘  English  education,”  with  the 
study  of  modem  languages. 

The  question,  observe,  is  one,  not  of  the  knowledge  most  desirable,  but  rather 
of  the  knowledge  which  is  suited  in  itself  to  the  mind  of  a  boy,  and  compatible  with 
the  very  limited  machinery  of  common  schools.  Classical  schools  have  deficiencies  of 
one  kind,  English  schools  of  another.  The  question  is,  which  in  the  balance  should 
you  prefer,  without  wasting  time  with  vain  regrets  that  no  school  combines  the 
advantages  of  both.  Some  schools  pretend  to  this,  but  in  effect  afford  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  neither  system. 

If  you  decide  on  making  your  son  a  scholar,  and  giving  him  the  education  of  a 
gentleman — for  a  gentleman  without  a  classical  education  in  the  present  state  of 
society  he  can  hardly  be — there  is  little  difficulty  in  finding  schools  which  will 
jicrform  what  they  profess ;  but  as  to  expecting  any  equivalent  in  Englisli  or  other 
subjects  because  you  forego  Latin  and  Greek,  1  cmi  only  say,  after  much  expe¬ 
rience,  that  I  never  look  upon  any  master  us  au  honest  man  who  ever  professes 
such  a  thing. 

The  elements  of  French,  and  perhaps  German,  are  certainly  desirable,  and  of 
these  languages  you  may  learn  a  httle  at  most  classical  schools ;  but  no  schools  fit 
for  the  sons  of  gentlemen  employ  French  masters  like  French  governesses  to 
associate  with  the  pupils  and  encourage  French  conversation,  and  without  such 
masters  the  extra  French  you  will  gain  by  the  sacrifice  of  classics  will  be  a  poor 
exchange  indeed. 

You  desire  that  your  son  should  form  the  habits,  the  manners,  and  the  senti- 
meuts  of  an  English  gentleman :  then  choose  a  classical  school,  where  the  masters 
arc  University  men,  and  not  an  English  school,  where  he  will  be  submitted  to  the 
influence  of  common  ushers  and  French  or  German  masters,  who  rarely  are  men 
who  rank  as  gentlemen  even  in  their  own  country,  and  where  his  schoolfellows  also 
will  probably  be  of  a  lower  grade. 

You  see,  then,  that  you  cannot  expect  modern  or  English  education  in  any 
school  equal  in  tone  and  refinement  to  ordinary  classical  schools.  Add  to  this,  you 
cannot  have  the  same  training  and  discipline  of  the  mind  in  classes  employed  about 
English  subjects  as  is  practicable  by  the  medium  of  Latin  and  Greek,  where  a 
boy’s  mind  is  kept  constantly  on  the  stretch  by  a  nice  gradation  of  difficulties  from 
the  lowest  form  to  the  highest  in  the  school.  A  boy  cannot  construe  a  single 
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sentence  without  that  exercise  of  discrimination,  and  that  reasoning  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  rules,  and  that  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  evolving  the  sense  of  the  passage, 
which  you  would  try  in  vain  to  draw  forth  with  English  studies,  because  English 
studies  address  themselves  commonly  to  the  memory  alone. 

As  to  “  useful  knowledge,”  the  experience  of  my  life  has  taught  me  that  there 
is  no  knowledge— none,  at  least,  attainable  at  school — half  as  useful  in  modem 
society  as  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  for  these  languages  form  so  large  a 
part  of  the  English,  that  no  man  who  is  unacquainted  with  them  can  deserve  the 
name  of  an  English  scholar  as  well  as  even  the  mere  schoolboy  who  can  trace 
derived  words  to  their  roots. 

We  have  all  heard  it  adduced  as  an  argiunent  for  preferring  modern  languages 
to  ancient,  that  men  do  talk  French  now-a-days,  but  they  do  not  talk  Latin  and 
Greek.  I  reply — We  use  words  borrowed,  and  only  differing  in  a  mere  English 
termination  and  character,  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans  whenever  we  open  our 
lips.  Almost  all  the  terms  of  modem  science  are  from  the  Greek.  Italian  is  only 
a  modern  version  of  the  Latin,  and  no  little  French  is  intelligible  to  the  Latin 
scholar.  We  may  also  add  that,  as  to  the  beauties  of  English  literature,  no  mere 
English  scholar  can  pretend  to  appreciate  such  an  author  as  Milton  in  comparison 
with  the  classical  scholar  who  can  discern  the  very  passages  upon  which  many  a 
line  is  founded,  and  the  very  moulds  in  which  Milton’s  noblest  thoughts  arc  cast, 
hlen  who  do  not  travel  on  the  Continent  may  live  and  die  without  missing  French, 
though  no  good  classical  scholar  did  I  ever  know  who  had  not  some  knowledge  of 
that  language ;  but  as  to  Latin  and  Greek,  you  cannot  take  up  a  newspaper  without 
re.'vling  classical  quotations,  nor  can  you  enter  tlie  comjiany  of  men  of  letters  with¬ 
out  being  put  to  the  blush  if  you  do  not  understand  their  quotations  or  allusions. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  constituted  as  schools  are,  the  choice  lies  between 
training  by  classics  and  no  training  at  all — between  masters  and  schoolfellows  of 
refinement  and  good  influence  at  a  chissical  school  and  those  comparatively  vulgar 
and  inferior  at  an  English  school — between  a  deeper  knowledge  of  English  at  the 
fomicr,  and  a  specious,  but  necessarily  a  shallow,  knowledge  at  the  latter — and 
between  a  classical  education,  which  proves  a  reality,  or  what  it  pretends  to  be,  and 
a  modern  education,  which  in  effect  cheats  you  out  of  classics  and  gives  you  the 
mere  shadow  of  useful  knowledge  in  their  stead ! 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  power  of  tracing  the  derivation  of  words  that  a  classica 
will  x)rove  to  be  also  the  best  English  school.  In  an  English  school  you  can  have 
no  improving  practice  in  the  English  language — I  moan  masters  cannot  invent 
any  system  of  exercising  boys  in  the  English  they  know  already — English  masters 
cannot  teach  greater  readiness  and  fluency  of  expression,  still  less  add  to  the 
choice  and  variety  of  expression.  An  English  boy  knows  English  already,  and  to 
increase  his  knowledge  of  his  own  language  is  no  easy  matter. 

If  any  one  could  invent  a  kind  of  English  exercise  with  a  selection  of  words  the 
most  appropriate  to  be  arranged  in  sentences  of  the  most  ingenious  structure,  and 
if  this  exercise  could  be  made  sufficiently  interesting  to  occupy  boys  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  we  should  then  have  a  new  invention  for  improving  English  boys 
in  the  English  language.  But  for  this  exercise  we  must  go  to  a  classical  school, 
for  there  the  ordinary  construing  lessons  supply  this  exercise  to  perfection,  with  the 
advantage  of  constant  correction  in  the  adaptation  not  only  of  words  but  also  of 
grammatical  forms,  far  more  critical  than  any  pupil  of  Murray  can  conceive. 
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So  valuable  is  this  exercise  of  translating  from  the  classics  (better,  because 
requiring  more  ingenuity,  than  from  the  French),  that  our  great  English  orators, 
Chatham,  Pitt,  Brougham,  and  others,  have  actually  gone  back  to  the^very  lessons 
of  which  they  never  knew  the  value  in  their  school  days,  and  have  ever  after 
recommended  oral  translation  to  their  friends  as  the  best  of  all  means  for  increasing 
their  facility  and  their  fluency  in  public  speaking. 

Written  translations  form  an  exerdse  no  less  valuable  for  the  writer  of  English ; 
so  much  so  that  many  pages  of  Tacitus  and  Thucydides  have  been  carefully  rendered 
into  y-ngliat<  by  English  writers,  as  recorded  in  their  biographies.  Southey,  Sir 
W.  Scott,  Wilberforce,  Sir  S.  Komilly,  and  Lord  Brougham  are  names  which 
readily  occur  to  me  as  of  men  who  have  practised  or  reccunmended  what  is  only 
a  repetition  of  the  usual  exercises  of  classical  schools ;  and  these  exercises,  be  it 
remembered,  are  impracticable  even  at  the  best  English  schools,  though  at  all 
classical  schools  they  are  in  constant  requisition. 

It  were,  indeed,  much  to  be  wished  that  the  masters  of  classical  schools  would 
pay  more  attention  to  English  translation,  written  as  well  as  oral,  commonly  called 
“  construing.”  But,  however  careless  the  exercise,  its  value  can  never  be  incon¬ 
siderable.  Ladies  may  derive  much  improvement  from  translating  French  and 
Grerman ;  but  with  boys,  constituted  as  schools  now  are,  the  choice  lies  between 
translations  from  the  classical  languages  or  none— none,  at  least,  that  will  occupy 
more  than  the  occasional  hours  allowed  for  the  attendance  of  the  French  master. 

'What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  an  English  as  compared  with  a  classical  school  ? 
It  means  no  lees  than  this :  the  only  school  at  which  any  decided  improvement  in 
English  is  impracticable,  for  want  of  the  proper  machinery  to  accomplish  it  1 

As  to  “  orthography,  philology,  English  grammar,  and  composition,”  so  gene¬ 
rally  advertised  in  the  school  prospectus,  the  only  lessons  to  make  good  this  vaunt 
'  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  boys — yes,  and  very  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  common 
masters  too.  To  carry  English  beyond  the  usual  mark  you  want  professors  of  the 
class  of  Dean  Trench ;  and  even  their  writings  are  of  little  use,  except  to  thoughtful 
readers,  who  can  ahnost  anticipate  all  those  authors  have  to  say. 

Much  suspicion  attaches  to  classical  schools  because  English  appears  not  to  be 
taught.  The  truth  is,  in  these  schools  English  is  not  the  less  taught  because  taught 
indirectly  by  the  medium  of  other  languages  and  other  grammars.  I  would  ask 
any  lady  to  consider  whether  she  can  point  out  in  what  respect  she  is  either  wiser 
or  better  for  the  many  hours,  so  painful  to  remember,  which  she  passed  over  all  the 
jargon  of  “Murray’s  Grammar.”  For  jargon,  and  nothing  better,  are  those  rules  to 
children.  Grammar  is  a  science,  and  only  to  be  studied  profitably  when  we  are  of 
an  age  to  reflect  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  grammarian  in  the  principles  he  pretends 
to  collect  from  the  customary  forms  of  speech.  ' 

Another  cause  for  classical  education  being  in  disrepute  with  some  parents  is 
that  many  public  school  boys  cannot  write  a  good  letter  or  even  spell  correctly. 
The  question  is.  Do  others  spell  any  better?  Is  bad  spelling  the  fault  of  the 
measures  or  the  men  ?  How  can  spelling  be  taught  better  than  by  teaching  the 
component  parts  of  a  large  number  of  our  English  words,  and  at  the  same  time 
training  the  mind  to  the  most  careful  discrimination  of  minute  differences  in  every 
Latin  or  Greek  word  he  utters  ?  If  this  does  not  teach  spelling,  nothing  will.  But 
are  there  not  incorrigible  idlers  and  dunces  from  all  schools  ?  Who  are  the  men 
who  supply  leaders  for  the  daily  press,  and  articles  for  the  Edinburgh,  Quarterly,  and 
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all  the  higher  magazines  and  reviews  ?  They  are  almost  invariably  classics.  It  is 
quite  true  that  a  good  Latin  writer  does  not  necessarily  write  a  good  English  style ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  practice  of  composition,  which  enters  so  very  widely  into 
the  studies  of  Eton  and  Harrow,  is  better  calculated  to  form  a  habit  of  writing  with 
nice  choice  of  words  and  correct  taste  than  any  exercise  which  an  English  teacher 
can  possibly  invent. 

What  are  those  exercises  ?  An  English  theme !  In  other  words,  the  absurd 
practice  of  finding  words  before  we  have  any  ideas  which  we  are  not  ashamed 
to  see  on  paper ;  and  every  one  who  has  examined  school  themes  knows  that 
compilation — which  boys  aptly  call  ^'•cribbing" — and  stringing  commonplaces  are 
the  only  arts  in  which  such  exercises  afford  any  practice. 

The  best  exercise  for  the  young  in  English  writing  is  Translation,  because  the 
translator  cannot  evade  difficulties  by  modifying  the  idea  to  be  expressed.  He 
must  extend  his  vocabulary  to  the  moasiure  of  his  author ;  whereas  in  any  other  kind 
of  writing  we  are  too  apt  to  pare  down  our  subject,  or  to  select  our  topics  according 
to  the  phraseology  we  possess  to  clothe  them. 

Another  exercise  I  can  recommend  as  almost  equally  improving  is,  to  read  an 
elegautly-written  story,  and,  laying  aside  the  book,  to  write  the  same  story  in  the 
first  words  which  naturally  present  themselves.  For  thus,  besides  the  fluency  that 
results  from  practice,  you  will  insensibly  adopt  the  language  of  the  author,  and 
enrich  your  style  by  a  continual  accession  of  choice  expressions.  Of  course,  the 
more  you  vary  your  subjects  the  more  you  will  extend  your  own  supply  of  words 
and  attain  to  appropriate  and  varied  diction. 

You  must  never  forgi  t  that  severe  training  of  the  mind  to  a  life-long  preference 
of  accuracy  and  perfection  in  all  he  undertakes  is  the  great  point  in  your  son’s 
education.  To  win  his  way  from  the  lower  form  of  a  large  school  to  the  top  in 
coro|K3ting  with  his  fellows  in  one  definite  coiurse  of  study  is  an  achievement  truly 
desirable,  independently  even  of  the  value  of  the  studies  themselves.  In  a  classical 
school  there  lies  before  one  and  all  the  unknown  land”  of  Greece  and  Rome,  a 
domain,  as  it  were,  laboriously  to  conquer  and  to  make  their  own.  And  experience 
proves  that  boys  who  have  tried  their  powers  and  held  their  own  in  this  youthful 
struggle  have  entered  life  with  a  degree  of  confidence  in  their  own  strength,  and 
also  with  a  high  standard  of  accuracy,  calculated  to  give  them  a  great  superiority 
over  the  pupils  of  any  English  schools  where  boys  fritter  away  their  time  over  a 
variety  of  subjects  without  the  proud  and  conscious  satisfaction  of  having  done 
any  one  thing  worth  doing,  and  that  one  thing  well.  I  never  knew  one  pupil  of  a 
classical  school  who  ever  wished  he  had  been  educated  anywhere  else :  I  never  met 
a  mere  English  scholar”  who  would  not  confess  that  his  greatest  want  in  life  was 
that  of  a  classical  education.  To  a  classic  every  other  language,  and,  indeed,  every 
subject  to  which  he  applies,  is  comparatively  easy  to  teach  himself  as  occasion  may 
require ;  but  the  want  of  a  classical  education  is  a  loss  which  few  men  indeed  have 
ever  retrieved  in  later  life. 

That  your  ladyship  and  friends  may  decide  wisely,  and  avoid  the  specious 
snares  of  some  universo-logical  pretenders,  is  the  sincere  wish  of 

Your  faithful  friend, 

James  Pyckoft. 


27,  Gloucester  Gardens^  W. 
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STAGE  III. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  pony  whose  portrait  we  published  last 
month  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  education  of  his  young  mistresB.  Those 
early  morning  rides  over  the  green  sward,  those  brisk  gallops  beyond  the  keeper’s 
lodge  and  through  the  village,  have  all  had  some  effect,  moral  as  well  as  physical. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  it,  Laiua  grows  not  less  wayward  and  wilful,  yet 
her  waywardness  is  generally  directed  to  some  generous  end — her  wilfulness  easily 
controlled  by  a  friendly  hand.  Mademoiselle  has  now  given  place  to  a  regular 
governess,  who  is  of  opinion  that  Miss  Laura  “  exhibits  many  characteristics 
strangely  at  variance  with  those  of  most  young  ladies  of  her  age.”  Charles,  eldest 
of  the  house  of  Trope,  and  Lieutenant  in  the  Third  Bottle-Greens,  declares  that, 
“  By  Jove !  that  little  Pop  has  more  brains  than  any  of  us,  except  the  governor.” 
His  Grace  the  Duke  laughs  whenever  her  name  is  mentioned,  and  says,  “  Worth  all 
the  rest  put  together ;  let  her  alone— do  you  credit,”  in  his  chuckling  and  rather 
disjointed  manner.  Flowers  from  his  greenhouses,  pet  fowls  from  his  farm,  fruit 
from  his  vineries  and  pineries,  and  carefully-trellised  south  walls,  find  their  way  to 
his  god-daughter,  who,  having  more  than  she  well  knows  what  to  do  with,  distributes 
them  according  to  her  notions  of  duty  and  the  equality  of  human  necessity. 

The  wheels  of  her  little,  low,  shell-shaped  chaise  are  continually  stopping  at  half 
the  cottages  in  the  village,  much  to  the  disgust  of  that  pair  of  pretty,  chubby¬ 
looking  ponies,  who  can  not  see  why  they  shouldn’t  run  over  the  ducks  and  chickens ; 
and,  if  fancy  baskets  of  grapes  and  apricots  are  scarcely  fitting  presents  from  a 
young  Lady  Bountiful  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  they  serve  to  keep  alive  some  sort 
of  mutual  human  feeling,  at  any  rate.  Who  can  teU,  indeed,  what  occult  influence 
there  may  be  in  those  blooming  peaches,  in  that  fresh  girlish  face  and  figure,  in 
that  little  carriage  and  the  pair  of  chubby  ponies,  with  their  little,  firm,  muscular 
legs  looking  as  though  they  were  turned  from  some  very  hard  wood  ?  The  whole 
thing  looks  like  some  highly-glorified  and  not  much  magnified  toy.  May  not  the 
basket  of  fruit  serve  as  a  fairy  gift,  and  now  and  then  awaken  a  sense  of  beauty  and 
pleasure  in  some  poor  heart?  They  have  Uttle  enough  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
pleasant,  since  charity  itself  never  looks  beyond  the  hard  drudgery  of  their  daily 
life,  and,  stopping  short  at  linsey-woolsey,  oatmeal,  seed  potatoes,  and  corduroy 
breeches,  stamps  everything  with  inflexible  utility.  All  this  is  quite  right,  no 
doubt ;  but  if  a  bit  of  bright  colour,  a  single  shining  thread,  can  anyhow  be  woven 
into  the  monotonous  pattern  of  their  lives,  don’t  grudge  it  them  in  the  name  of 
charity ;  don’t  sneer  even  at  little  Laura  with  her  peaches. 

You  see,  the  present  stem  and  uncompromising  realism  of  so-called  charity  is 
the  result  of  our  present  system.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  strained  by  means  of 
committees  and  boards.  Keal  personal  good-will  and  hearty  Christian  feeling  are 
demolished  by  contract ;  and,  while  the  giver  is  scarcely  conscious  of  a  blessing,  the 
receiver  is  systematised  into  a  thankless,  if  not  an  ungrateful,  pauper.  “  It  can’t 
be  helped.”  No,  of  course  not ;  but,  in  Heaven’s  name,  let  us  yield  to  increasing 
centralisation  as  little  as  possible,  and,  where  we  can  bear  each  other’s  burdens,  let 
us  do  it  in  the  spirit  which  can  make  even  a  cup  of  cold  water  a  blessed  gift, 
because  heart  shall  respond  to  heart  in  the  drinking  (A  it. 
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Not  that  Laura  finds  it  all  pleasure.  There  are  one  or  two  loutish  feUows  who 
laugh  as  soon  as  her  back  is  turned,  and  she  feels  her  cheeks  glow  as  she  hears  their 
half-stifled  guffaws  above  the  crunching  of  her  carriage  wheels  and  the  clatter  of 
the  ponies’  hoofs.  There  are  impudent  boys  who  shouted  after  her  at  first  until 
they  learned  who  she  was ;  and  there  is  an  old  woman  who  takes  all  her  gifts,  but 
who  is  defiant,  scornful,  and  suspicious.  Peaches  fail  to  satisfy  her ;  she  is 
unsoftened  by  speckled  eggs;  and  she  drops  sixpences  into  her  great  pocket  of 
striped  bed-tick  with  a  grim  smile  of  triumpliaut  contempt. 

These  are  the  lessons  which  try  whether  our  charity  is  of  that  smt' which 
“  never  huls,”  and  Laura  has  borne  them  so  bravely  that  the  best  sort  of  the  poor 
folk  pray  “  God  bless  her”  as  she  darts  hither  and  thither ;  while  even  the  rough 
feUows  have  learned  to  break  off  their  broad  grins,  because,  “  deang  it,  she’s  a  good 
sooart,  though  pity  thearnt  a  foo  mooar  loike  she.”  Altogether,  the  ponies  have  an 
nnaasy  time  of  it  on  that  particular  day  of  the  week  when  they  are  assigned  to  this 
c.<<peeial  Ber\’ice. 

From  the  green  hedgerows  of '  the  country,  the  monthly  roses,  the  velvet  turf, 
the  rustling  leaves,  we  come  back  to  London  streets  again — to  foul,  fever-haunted 
alleys,  where  children  make  mud  pies  in  the  kennels — to  the  Lombardian  escutcheons 
dis^i^ed  at  pawnbroken’  shops — to  flaring  gin-pakcea,  doing  a  roaring  trade  over 
the  counter — ^te  all  the  turmoil  of  the  busy  siveets,  and  to  the  hoarse  shouts  of 
drivers  of  public  vehicles.  IVe  come,  in  fact,  from  p<my-carriages  to  omnibusses, 
and  the  change  is,  somehow,  illustrative  of  the  difference  between  town  and  country 
life — between  the  luxuries  confined  to  the  few  and  the  conveniences  within  the  reach 
of  the  many — ^the  annihilation  of  the  beauty  of  nature  and  the  merely  picturesque 
in  favour  of  the  incontestably  useful — the  mere  accumulation  of  wealth  and  the 
employment  of  capital  to  procure  an  enormous  income. 

1  don’t  know  why  the  omnibus  suggests  all  this,  except  that  it  is  the  very  fittest 
possible  representative  of  the  inconvenience  to  which  people  will  submit  for  the 
purpose  of  ‘‘getting  on,”  even  though  they  may  ultimately  fail  in  that  object. 
Then  it  is  a  wonderful  vehicle  for  the  study  of  charaettv.  Totally  unhke  that  short 
relative  which  waits  at  country  railway-statnns  for  the  convenience  of  passengers, 
the  l.ondon  conveyance  takes  up  and  puts  down  some  hundred  or  two  of  people  in 
a  day,  not  one  of  whom  may  be  able  to  guem  the  busineis  of  the  rest  Every  form 
of  human  interest — ^joy,  suffering,  busineai,  pleasure,  roguery,  honesty — ^poverty, 
which  has  had  to  go  without  its  dinner  to  p^  the  fare ;  wealth,  which  is  too  parsi¬ 
monious  to  hire  a  cab;  justice  in  search  of  evil-doea;  thieves,  with  practised 
fingers,  cutting  out  the  pockets  of  feUow-tmvellers— every  moral  variety  of  our 
species  is  represented  daily  in  an  omnibus,  wUch  is  practically  the  fullest  expression 
of  life  upon  wheels  with  which  I  am  asquaiated. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  vehiole  itself  is  its  persistent  and  unchanging  incon¬ 
venience.  Taken  under  the  protection  of  a  powerful  mmiopoly,  it  still  refuses  to 
make  a  compromise  in  this  respect.  Lu^wvemonts  have  from  time  to  time  been 
exhibited,  but  who  shall  tell  what  becomes  of  them  ?  With  veiy  few  exceptions  they 
disappear  before  the  first  coat  of  varnish  has  boon  sallied  on  their  panels.  Even 
those  which  promise  smne  amelimation  are  afterwards  found  to  be  failures.  The 
old  windows,  which  obstinately  refused  to  (^>en  until  you  had  nearly  given  up  the 
attempt,  and  then  came  down  suddenly  on  your  finger-nails,  have  been  occasionally 
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Buperaeded  by  a  complex  system  of  ventilation  under  the  roof  seat,  but  it  doesn’t 
answer,  since  the  apertures  are  blinded  by  the  legs  of  outside  passengers,  and  the 
air  which  filters  through  has  a  whiff  of  damp  highlows.  We  all  know  what  came 
of  the  attempt  to  introduce  compressible  globular  whistles,  and  how,  when  the 
whistles  wouldn’t  act,  the  insides”  poked  at  the  conductor’s  legs  with  their 
umbrellas  more  fiercely  than  ever.  Then  there  has  been  a  weak-minded  attempt  to 
divide  the  seats  by  a  brass  coliunn  in  the  centre,  but  what  does  that  signify  to  the 
stout  and  truculent  passenger,  who  will  sit  with  his  arm  round  it  and  half  his  body 
on  the  wrong  side  ?  or  to  the  heavily  good-humoimed  lady  who,  after  wiping  you 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  muddy  crinoline  during  the  difficulties  of  the  mid-passage, 
drops  suddenly  into  your  lap  and  “  supposes  she  will  shake  down  somehow  ?”  The 
straw,  muddy  in  winter  and  dusty  in  summer,  is  an  institution  which  only  a  long 
continuance  of  fine  weather  can  mitigate.  To  say  nothing  of  the  gentleman  with 
a  cough,  who  shares  the  infirmity  of  the  sheriff’s  officer  in  Pickwick,”  and  is  not 
an  agreeable  companion  in  a  confined  space,  there  is  the  lady  who  will  put  her  wet 
umbrella  under  the  seat,  and  there  is  the  other  lady  (stout,  and  with  a  stone  bottle 
in  a  basket)  who  loses  sixpence,  and,  after  stopping  to  have  it  looked  for,  finds  it  in 
the  finger  of  her  glove.  I  should  prefer  riding  outside  for  my  part  but  for  several 
unpleasant  contingencies,  such  as  the  liability  of  being  called  upon  as  a  witness  on 
an  inquest,  the  discovery  of  raw  places  on  the  horses’  backs,  artfully  concealed  from 
foot-passengers  by  the  harness,  and  the  danger  of  being  thrown  off  by  passing 
waggons,  or  of  being  blinded  by  Vesuvians,  cigar-stumps,  and  the  hot  aslies  from 
half-extinguished  pipes.  The  conversation  of  the  driver  and  conductor  woidd, 
doubtless,  be  amusing  if  one  could  understand  its  allusions.  They  are  too  often 
personal,  however,  and  when  a  female  passenger  occupies  the  box-seat  she  may 
expect  to  be  tlie  subject  of  facetious  jesting  on  the  p:ut  of  rival  coachmen.  Alto¬ 
gether,  both  driver  and  conductor  seem  to  entertain  the  impression  that  ijassengers 
are,  for  the  most  part,  their  natural  enemies ;  they  speak  of  “  the  insides”  collectively 
as  them they  stimulate  the  exertions  of  elderly  ladies  to  come  up  with  them  by 
shouting  sarcastically,  ‘‘Now  then,  miss;"  and  I  have  heard  a  conductor 
confidentially  declare,  in  reference  to  an  infirm  and  corpulent  gentleman  who 
couldn’t  make  haste,  that  “them  sort  was  only  fit  to  be  poleaxed.”  Of  this 
generally  scornful  tendency  are  their  remarks,  even  of  their  bosom  friends : — 

“D’ye  know  what’s  become  of  Jim?”  said  a  conductor  in  our  presence  to  his 
driver,  cheerfully,  and  not  without  anxiety. 

“  Yers,  the  fool’s  been  an’  ’ad  ’is  ’air  cut.” 

“  Well,  wot  o’  that?” 

“  Wy,  they  give  ’im  a  stick  of  swue  stuff  as  they  called  oosmettick  or  somethin’, 
an’  the  fool  went  an’  ate  it.” 

Nobody  laughed,  but  a  grim  and  sarcastic  ^ence  ended  the  conversation.  It 
was  on  this  very  omnibus  that  Kuth  Grunsell  was  going  to  her  first  regular  service, 
and  it  was  her  box  over  which  1  had  stumbled  on  the  roof. 
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ON  WINTER  FLOWERS. 

ASEASONABLEHINT. 

“  God  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden,  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  purest  of  pleasures 
.  .  ,  .  and  I  do  hold  it,  in  the  royal  ordering  of  gardens,  there  ought  to  be 

gardens  for  all  months  in  the  year.”  Since  the  day  when  Lord  Bacon  wrote  his 
inimitable  essays,  enterprise  has  done  its  part  in  bringing  home  to  us  the  power  of 
having  gardens  for  all  months.  A  little  forethought  and  a  general  knowledge  of  a 
few  simple  rules  alone  are  necessary  to  insure  a  constant  bloom  during  the  depth  of 
winter,  at  which  time  the  brightness  of  flowers  is  indeed  a  luxury  to  be  coveted 
and  aspired  to,  and  it  is  at  this  season  that  forethought  must  come  into  play. 

Every  newspaper  contains  advertisements  of  newly-arrived  or  arriving  “  Dutch  and 
Cape  bulbs.”  These  consist  of  hyacinths,  narcissus  (the  polyanthus  and  jonquil), 
tulips,  crocus,  and  snowdrop,  lily,  ranunculus,  anemone,  scilla,  &c. ;  of  these  none 
simpass  the  hyacinth,  either  in  beauty,  fragrance,  or  ease  of  cultivation.  Some  years 
ago  one  seldom  saw  hyacinths  except  growing  in  peculiar  glasses  manufactured 
especially  for  this  purpose ;  now,  however,  another,  and,  in  our  opinion,  much  prettier, 
fashion  has  come  in — namely,  that  of  grouping  hyacinths  with  a  few  suitable 
companions.  These,  of  course,  must  be  aU  bulbous-rooted  plants,  and  such  as  have 
a  growth  similar  in  time  to  the  hyacinth ;  those  we  use  are  the  narcissus,  crocus,  snow¬ 
drop,  tulip,  and  scilla.  The  cheapest  plan  to  lay  in  a  little  stock  of  bulbous  routs  is 
to  go  or  write  to  one  of  the  large  nursery  gardeners’  shops  in  Covent  Garden,  Barr 
and  Sugden’s,  or  Butler  and  M'Culloch’s,  for  instance,  and,  stating  how  many  vases 
you  require  filled,  or  what  amount  of  money  you  arc  inclined  to  expend,  trust  the 
nurseryman  to  make  a  suitable  selection  (we  are,  of  course,  writing  this  for  inex¬ 
perienced  gardeners),  mentioning  at  the  time  any  particular  favourite  flower  you 
happen  to  have. 

We  generally  get  two  or  three  lots  into  sand  in  September,  but  the  first  week  in 
October  is  a  very  fair  beginning  to  make :  you  will  then  have  a  good  bloom  about 
the  second  week  in  January,  perhaps  a  little  sooner.  Having  purchased  your  bulbs, 
lay  them  in  a  dry,  cool  closet,  where  wiice  cannot  get  at  them,  using  them  as  you 
require  them. 

There  are  four  ways  of  cultivating  hyacinths  in-doors — namely,  by  placing  them 
in  moss,  in  water,  in  sand,  or  in  earth  ;  of  these  we  always  find  sand  the  best,  and 
most  certain  to  produce  pretty  and  equally  flowering  groups.  In  filling  the  bowl  or  f 

dish  (we  use  common  clay  dishes,  like  wide,  shallow  flowerpots,  suiting  the  size  to  { 

the  dimensions  of  any  ornamental  object  we  desire  to  place  our  group  in  when  ready  I 
for  the  drawing-room)  with  sand,  take  care  to  raise  it  a  little  in  the  centre,  placing  | 

there  a  bulb  of  the  double  polyanthus  narcissus,  then  group  round  it  three  or  five  ^ 

hyacinths  of  different  colours,  fill  up  the  spaces  tetween  with  Due  Van  Thai  tulips,  , 
then  fill  the  vacant  portion  with  crocus,  snowdrop,  and  scilla,  pushing  each  bulb 
firmly  into  the  sand,  which  must,  as  soon  as  filled,  be  carefully  damp*^ ;  one  way 
to  effect  this  thoroughly  and  without  danger^in  displacing  the  b^bs  is  by  immersing 
it  in  a  pail  of  water  for  a  few  minutes.  Having  thus  planted  your  bulte,  you  must  i 
be  careful  to  keep  the  sand  quite  damp,  and  when  the  bloom  ^gins  to  show,  water  ( 
with  tepid  water ;  what  is  ^led  bottom  heat  by  gardeners  materially  assists  the 
bulb  in  throwing  up  a  fine  spike  of  bloom,  and  where  there  is  a  conservatory  you 
can  easily  manage  this  by  placing  the  vase,  when  the  flowers  are  budding,  upon  the 
stones  above  the  hot  pipes,  using  due  reganl  not  to  suffer  a  sudden  clieck  in  tempe-  J 

rature  when  they  are  removed  to  the  drawing-room.  In  writing  of  the  grouping  of  ii 

bulbs  we  should  observe  that  the  beauty  of  each  group  may  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
way  in  which  the  different  sorts  of  colours  are  massed,  b^ing  always  in  mind 
that  the  higher  flowers,  such  as  the  narcissus  and  hyacinth,  must  stand  in  the  centre. 

Those  who  prefer  growing  hyacinths  singly  and  in  water  ought  to  mention  this 
fact  when  purchasing,  as  some  sorts  are  more  suitable  for  this  style  of  cultivation. 

Fill  your  glass  with  rain  water,  not  spring  or  hard  water,  and  place  the  bulb  so 
that  the  base  will  just  touch  the  surface ;  keep  it  in  a  cool,  dry,  and  dark  place 
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until  the  roots  ore  about  a  third  down  the  glass,  then  take  the  glass  out,  put  into 
the  water  a  small  bit  of  charcoal  as  a  puriticr,  and  do  not  change  the  water  unless 
it  becomes  offensive,  in  which  case,  w'hile  changing,  be  careful  not  to  disturb  the 
roots.  Opaque  glasses  are  the  best,  as  they  do  not  betray  the  state  of  the  water, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  roots  shrink  from  the  light. 

Vases,  glasses,  and  dishes  of  every  shape  and  quality  can  be  procured  at  hard¬ 
ware  shops,  and,  where  money  is  no  object,  of  coiu*se  every  degree  of  taste  or  whim 
can  here  be  gratified ;  but  where  the  contrary  is  the  case,  there  are  many  methods 
and  contrivances  by  which  the  extra  expense  may  be  avoided.  Our  plan,  as  we  said 
before,  is  to  use  red  clay  dishes  of  the  same  material  as  common  flowerpots ;  these 
are  about  four  and  a-half  or  five  inches  in  depth,  and  eight  or  nine  across,  that 
size  exactly  corresponding  with  an  old  family  punch-bowl,  into  whose  capacious 
bosom  we  transfer  dish  after  dish,  as  the  blooms  succeed  each  other,  filling  up  all  the 
corners,  and  covering  the  earth  with  green  moss.  From  this  it  will  be  gathered 
that  many  apparently  only  ornamental  articles  of  furniture  may  be  made  useful. 

One  of  the  prettiest  devices  for  growing  crocus,  snowdrop,  and  scilla  groups  in 
a  conservatory  is  a  wire  l>asket  well  filled  and  packed  with  nioss,  in  which  the 
bulbs  are  iml^ded,  great  care  being  necessary  to  keep  up  an  equal  and  continual 
moisture. 

Wire  basket-shajied  tables  form  a  very  graceful  ornament  when  filled  with  a 
group  of  bulbs  bedded  in  with  moss ;  and  if  you  liave  a  conservatory,  and  can 
introduce  a  root  of  the  tropojolum,  twining  the  tendrils  round  the  basket-work  or 
pedestal  of  the  table,  nothing  can  possibly  be  more  lovely.  Common  ferns  form  a 
pretty  addition  to  a  group  of  bulbs,  and  for  this  purpose  we  have  a  little  fernery  of 
the  common  wild  sorts  in  our  conservatory,  which  we  find  supplies  us  with  a  con¬ 
tinual  succession  of  lovely  green  fronds  all  the  winter,  coming  in  equally  useful  for 
dinner- table  decoration  or  our  bulbous  groujis ;  and  we  can  assure  the  reader  that 
they  add  very  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  conservatory  itself,  although  none  of  them 
cost  more  than  a  wet  foot,  and  are,  therefore,  regarded  with  supreme  contempt  by 
our  gardener,  who  styles  them  “dirty  rubbish,”  and  whom  we  heard  describing 
them  to  a  friend  as  “  one  of  the  mistress’s  fancies." 

In  writing  the  above  we  have  confined  ourst'lves  entirely  to  such  bulbs  as  are 
within  reach  of  any  pocket,  and,  saving  in  the  case  of  the  last-mentione<l  creei)er, 
capable  of  being  brought  to  iKifection  in  the  smallest  cottage  or  town  house.  We 
will  now  add  the  names  and  method  of  cultivation  cf  one  or  two  sorts  requiring 
a  larger  space — either  a  conservatory  or  a  garden. 

I'he  most  chaste  and  popular  are  lilies ;  of  those  there  are  divers  sorts.  The 
Japan  arc  very  handsome  and  not  difficult  of  growth,  and,  when  treated  as  the 
hyacinth,  in  sand,  will  bloom  freely.  The  bella  donna  is  a  lovely  white  lily,  with 
■  a  blush  of  a  peculiar  sunset  purple  upon  its  petals,  and  ought  to  be  plant^  early 
in  October,  either  in  sand,  moss,  or  water. 

The  amaryllis  has  a  large  bell-shajied  flower,  somewhat  like  a  lily,  and  of  every 
colour,  some  being  striped  crimson.  They  require  a  rich  loam  in  pots,  and  arc 
best  when  started  in  a  cucumber-frame,  where,  until  really  growing,  they  require 
no  water.  By  a  little  management  they  can  be  brought  in  with  a  succession  of 
gay  flowers  all  the  winter;  and  one  sort  grows  perfectly  well  in  the  garden, 
blossoming  early  in  spring  when  under  the  shelter  of  a  south  wall. 

Of  the  ranunculus  and  anemone  wc  sliall  say  little  in  our  present  paper,  classing 
them,  as  we  do,  with  our  out-of-door  spring  plants.  One  thing,  however,  we  thiuk 
it  advisable  to  mention — namely,  that  it  is  better  to  purchase  such  as  you  require  at 
the  same  time  you  are  selecting  the  bulbs  for  grouping  in-doors ;  you  will  get  them 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  have  them  ready  to  plant  at  your  convenience ;  and  in  such 
I  an  uncertain  climate  as  ours  is,  gardeners  should  always  liave  a  stock  in  hand  some 

I  time  before  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  the  roots  in,  so  that  they  may  act  up 

I  to  the  good  old  saying,  and  “  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.” 
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Once  upon  a  time,  a  father  called  unto  him 
his  BOD,  aud  said  onto  him,  “  Son,  go  fetch 
me  a  stoap  of  wine  from  the  Tiutuer’s  in  that 
flagon.” 

“  Give  me,  then,  the  money,  O  my  father,” 
said  the  boy;  and  not  so  very  unreasonably, 
considering  that  vintners  are  tradesmen. 

“  My  son,”  replied  the  father,  “  to  get  wine 
with  money  is  easy ;  to  get  wine  when  there  is 
no  money,  that  is  the  thing !" 

Then  the  boy  went  oat,  aud  shortly  returned, 
bearing  the  flagon,  which  he  set  down  before 
his  father. 

“  Drink,  father,”  said  he. 

“  There's  no  wine  in  it,”  exclaimed  the  father, 
lifting  the  lid  aud  peering  down  into  the  flagon. 

“  Father,”  answered  young  hopeful,  “  to 
drink  when  there  is  wine  is  easy ;  but  to  drink 
when  there  is  no  wine,  that  is  the  thing  I” 

Wo  feel  sure  this  allegory  will  be  understood 
and  applied  by  our  readers.  To  review  the 
book  of  the  month  when  there  is  one  is  easy  ; 
but  to  review  it  when  there  is  none,  that  is  the 
thing  I — tlio  thing  precisely  which  we  are  going 
to  do  at  this  present  There  is  one  advantage 
in  the  “  lull”  which  occurs  about  autumn  in 
the  book-world — it  gives  room  for  looking  back, 
and  considering  if  anybody  has  been  over¬ 
looked  in  the  hurry  of  the  busy  time. 

Do  many  of  our  readers  know  much  about 
Marguerite  A.  Power?  We  strongly  suspect 
not  “  mneh.”  She  is,  we  recollect,  in  some 
way  related  to  the  deceased  Countess  of  Bles- 
siugton ;  she  used  to  write  in  albums ;  she  wrote 
a  novel  called  “  Nelly  Carew  a  poem  called 
“  Virginia's  Hand  ;”  a  book  called  “  Letters  of 
a  Betrothed;”  and,  lastly,  she  has  produced 
“  Arabian  Days  and  Nights,”  which  we  make  a 
text  of  this  mouth.  Our  object  in  doing  so  is 
to  call  attention  to  the  writings  of  this  lady, 
which  have,  none  of  them,  received  justice  at 
the  hands  of  the  public ;  to  present  some  amusing 
passages  from  her  last  book,  aud  the  same  from 
the  “  Ia!tter8  of  a  Betrothed,”  as  to  which  we 
have  a  few  words  to  say. 

“  Arabian  Days  aud  Nights"  is  simply  a  plea¬ 
sant,  unaffected  book  of  Eastern  trav^.  It  has 
been  well  received,  but,  like  all  the  writings  of 
this  accomplished  hidy,  it  is  too  high  in  tone, 
too  sincere  and  unstrained  in  manner  aud 
matter,  to  please  the  gronndliugs  who  run  after 
sensation  books.  It  may  be  cordially  com¬ 
mended  to  those  who  know  a  true  thing  when 
they  sec  it,  and  can  bear  to  be  confronted  with 
simplicity  aud  directness.  This,  unhappily,  the 
majority  of  readers  either  take  for  insult,  or 
])ass  over  as  unmeaning.  But  there  is  one 
thing  which  everylody  likes — anecdote,  and 
especially  anecdote  relating  to  celebrated  men. 
So  we  wUl  quote  from  Miss  Power's  book  some 
pleasant  passages  about  Mr.  Buckle,  who  died 
last  year— a  man  who  made  a  great  noise,  bnt 
whose  thinking  powers  were  almost  nothing. 
Nobody  whose  opinions  were  worth  attending 
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to  ever  wrote  so  limp  and  thin  a  style ;  but  his 
reading  was,  no  doubt,  very  great;  aud  even 
the  critical  “  public”  appear  to  have  been  over¬ 
awed  by  his  (certainly  remarkable)  memory. 
Here  is  Miss  Power's  account  of  what  she  saw 
of  this  gentleman  : — 

“  At  Cairo  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in 
with  one  whose  premature  death  a  few  weeks 
later  now  makes  the  souvenir  of  the  encounter 
doubly  interesting.  This  was  Buckle,  who, 
iu  his  researches  for  fresh  materials  fur  his 
‘  History  of  Civilisation,'  was  now  on  his  way 
back  from  a  journey  up  the  Nile.  He  had,  on 
bis  arrival  in  Egypt,  brought  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  It-— — 's ;  so  that,  as  they  were 
already  acquainted,  he  came  almost  imme¬ 
diately  to  call,  aud  was  asked  to  dinner  on  an 
early  day. 

“  I  have  known  most  of  the  eelebrated  talkers 
of — I  will  not  say  how  many  years  back — of  the 
time,  in  a  word,  when  Sydney  Smith  rejoiced  in 
his  green  old  age,  and  Luttrell,  and  Itogers, 
and  'Tummy  Moore  were  still  capable  ef  giving 
forth  an  occasional  flash,  and  when  the  vene¬ 
rable  Lord  Brougham,  and  yet  more  venerable 
Lord  Lyndhnrst,  delighted  in  friendly  and  bril¬ 
liant  sparring  at  dinner-tables  whose  hosts  are 
now  in  their  half -forgotten  graves.  I  have 
known  some  brilliant  talkers  iu  Paris — Lamar¬ 
tine,  Dumas,  and,  brightest,  or,  at  least,  most 
coustautly  bright,  of  all,  the  late  Madame  Emile 
de  Oirardin.  1  knew  Douglas  Jerrold;  and  I 
am  still  happy  enough  to  claim  acquaintance 
with  certain  men  aud  women  whose  names, 
though  Well  known,  it  were  perhaps  invidious 
now  to  mention  ;  bnt  forinexliaustibility,  versa¬ 
tility,  memory,  and  self-conlidciice,  1  never  met 
any  to  compete  with  Buckle.  Talking  was  meat, 
aud  drink,  and  sleep  to  him  ;  he  lived  U]>on  talk. 
He  could  keep  pace  with  any  given  number  of 
interlocutors  on  any  given  number  of  subjects, 
from  the  abstruscst  jwiut  in  the  abslrnsest 
science  to  the  lightest  jcu  d'csjrrit,  and  talk 
them  all  down,  and  be  quite  ready  to  start 
afresh.  Among  the  hundred  aud  one  anecdotes 
with  which  be  entertained  ns,  1  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  give,  say,  the  hundred  and  first. 

“  ‘  Wordsworth,’  said  Charles  Lamb,  ‘  one 
day  told  me  that  he  considered  Shakspeare 
greatly  overrated.  “  There  is  an  immensity  of 
trick  iu  all  Shakspeare  wrote,"  he  said,  “  and 
people  are  taken  m  by  it.  Now,  if  1  had  a 
mind,  1  could  write  exactly  like  Shakspeare.” 
So  you  see,’  proceeded  Charles  Lamb  quietly, 
‘  it  was  only  the  mind  that  was  wanting  t' 

“  We  met  Buckle  on  several  subsequent  occa¬ 
sions,  aud  his  talk  aud  his  spirits  never  flagged  ; 
the  same  untiring  energy  marked  all  be  said, 
aud  did,  and  thought,  aud  fatigue  aud  depres¬ 
sion  ap)>eared  to  be  things  unknown  to  him. 

“  I  never  saw  a  man  whose  sudden  aud  pre¬ 
mature  death  it  was  so  difficult  to  realise ;  his 
hold  on  life,  and  his  enjoyment  of  it,  seemed  so 
strong ;  he  had  done  so  much,  aud  had  in  him 
the  power  and  the  matter  to  do  so  much  more, 
that  the  hearing  of  bis  sudden  cutting  off,  in 
the  prime  of  life  and  vigour,  by  a  local  fever, 
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in  the  Eastern  land  whose  history  he  was  ran¬ 
sacking  for  future  materials  for  his  gigantic 
undertaking,  appeared  a  thing  hardly  possible — 
an  ending  altogether  too  inadequate  to  sneh  an 
intellect  and  snch  a  career." 

It  is,  indeed,  not  impossible  that  a  few  more 
years  of  life  might  hare  made  Mr.  Buckle 
capable  of  neater  things.  But  it  is  hard  to 
understand  how  so  mneh  “  confidence,"  joined 
with  so  little  passion,  conld  ever  have  come  to 
really  valuable  results.  No  self-confident  man 
ever  arrives  at  trut'i,  nnless  he  has  granted  to  | 
him  by  the  grace  of  Lore,  or  some  other  god,  ^ 
an  ekttasU,  or  ontside-stauding-place,  from  . 
which,  at  times,  he  may  overlook  the  universe. 
And  there  is  no  trace  in  Mr.  Buckle’s  writings 
of  his  ever  having  had  an  rkstiuis.  But  he 
conld  easily  get  over  a  fellow  like  pour  Hezekian 
Bey,  of  coarse. 

"  Hezekian  Bey,”  says  the  Indy,  “  was  an 
Armenian.  He  had  been  chiefl3-  educated  in 
Europe.  For  some  years  ho  had  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  origin,  intention,  nscs,  and 
history  of  the  Pyramids,  the  Kilometer,  and 
other  antiquities  of  Egypt.  On  most  of  these 
points  be  had  formed  theories  of  his  own,  and 
had  written  them  out  in  the  clearest  manuscript 
and  in  excellent  English. 

“  Hezekian  Bey  being  extremely  desirous  to 
meet  Buckle,  and  compare  his  views  on  his 
favourite  topics  with  those  of  the  historian  of 
civilisation,  Mr.  Thayer  proposed  that  we  should 
all  dine  with  him  to  meet  Buckle.  But  the 
match  was  that  of  one  who  slowly,  laborionsly, 
alone,  on  incomplete  evidence,  tcilhuHl  contra¬ 
diction,  and  consequently  without  consciousness 
of  weakness  or  error,  has  passed  years  of  a  life 
in  building  np  an  edifice  of  ideas,  with  an 
antagonist  whose  vast  natural  powers  had  been 
strengthened,  sharpened,  brightened  by  contact 
with  the  world,  its  best  books,  and  its  best  men, 
intellectually  speaking ;  who  had  run  the  gaunt¬ 
let  of  public  opinion  ;  whose  perceptions  are  so 
keen  that  no  weak  point  escap«'s  him ;  whose 
memory  is  so  powerful  that  he  forgets  nothing 
that  can  in  any  way  elucidate  the  subject  in  i 
hand ;  whose  learning  is  so  nuiversal  that  be 
can  bring  to  bear  on  the  point  all  sorts  of  nn-  j 
imagined  lights;  whose  reasoning  is  so  clear 
and  logical,  and  whose  command  of  language  so 
absolute,  that,  taking  a  wholly  different  view  of 
nearly  all  the  matters  under  discussion  from 
that  supported  by  his  opponent,  it  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  how  brief  and  uneven  was  the  contest.” 

As  we  have  reproduced  these  words  of  praise 
on  the  heels  of  our  own  words  of  depreciation, 
the  admirers  of  Mr,  Buckle  cannot  complain. 
The  last  glimpse  that  we  get  of  him  is  at  a  turn¬ 
out  of  howling  Dervishes : — 

“  The  dancing  and  howling  Dervishes  have 
their  priests  and  their  laymen  ;  they  have  all  a 
Masonic  bond  of  union ;  and  they  are  held  in 
much  consideration  for  their  piety,  which  is 
very  decidedly  a  pagan  version  of  our  ‘  Muscular 
Christianity’  greatly  extended.  At  the  place  of 
meeting  a  little  knot  of  Europeans — Indian 
passengers  they  seemed — were  there  before  ns ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  perceived  Buckle,  ao- 
oompanied  by  bis  two  young  fellow-vovagers, 
boys  of  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  the  sons 


of  a  friend,  whom  ho  had  taken  charge  of  for 
this  Eastern  tour.” 

Just  in  passing,  we  may  be  excused  for  men¬ 
tioning  that  we  never  see  the  word  ”  howling” 
without  recollecting  a  sermon  which  we  once 
heard  from  a  very  vulgar  preMher,  on  Psalm 
cii.  6,  in  which,  speaking  of  Balaam,  Ely- 
mas,  and  other  ”  antinomions”  (as  he  called 
them),  he  said,  “  They  knew  the  truth,  my 
hearers,  but  they  never  did  it  I  They  lived 
owls,  they  died  owls  ;  and  they  are  now  ^owling 
in  the  confines  of  eternal  woe.”  The  preacher 
was  not  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  the  present  writer 
was  a  boy  in  jackets  when  he  heard  the  sermon. 

We  have  referred  to  Miss  Power’s  little  book, 
called  “  Letters  of  a  Betrothed.”  Its  fortunes 
have  very  much  puzzled  ns.  When  it  was  first 
published  by  Longman  and  Co.,  in  1858 — 
charmingly  got  up,  and  printed  at  the  Chiswick 
'  press  by  Whittiugham  —  the  writer  of  these 
I  lines  reviewed  it  for  mere  love,  being  ignorant 
I  of  the  author,  and  getting  nothing  for  his 
I  labour.  The  book  had  a  taking  title,  contained 
a  little  story,  was  full  of  anecdote,  and  seemed 
to  combine  every  possible  element  of  success. 

'  fhme  success  so  nice  a  book  must  have  had ; 
but  these  ”  Letters”  are  not,  perhaps,  known  to  a 
I  score  of  our  readers,  beautiful  as  they  (readers  ancf 
‘  letters  are).  Wo  once  bought  a  copy  for  nine- 
pence  at  a  stall  where  there  were  fifty,  uncut,  at 
the  same  price.  Instead  of  quoting  from  the 
love-making  which  the  book  contains  (and  ex¬ 
quisite  love-making  it  is),  wo  will  gather  a  few 
anecdotes.  The  darling  of  the  tale  is  in  Paris, 
and  is  writing  to  her  betrothed  about  the 
celebrities  she  has  met.  Here  is  the  present 
Empress  of  the  French : — 

“I  went  last  night  with  Madame  do  R - 

to  the  house  oi  the  Marquise  do - ,  erewbile 

Coutessa  de  - .  She  has  married  a  little 

man,  whoso  chief  aims  in  life  seem  to  be  the 
desire  to  appear  more  than  five  feet  four,  and 
to  be  sap^Msed  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  great 
political  party.  She  retains  to  a  wonderful 
degree  the  colour  of  her  Titian  hair  and  snowy 
shoulders ;  only  there  is  a  great  deal  less  of  the 
former  and  more  of  the  latter  than  when — 
well,  never  mind,  let  bygones  be  bygones.  . 

.  .  I  saw  a  good  many  celebrities — chiefly 

political,  and  a  few  literary,  also  some  foreigners 
of  more  or  less  distinction.  There  was  there, 
with  her  mother,  a  Madrid  beauty,  Mdlle. 

de  M - o.  She  is  fair,  with  golden  hair  and 

:  dark  eyes,  and,  though  not  (to  my  taste)  beanti- 
I  ful,  has  an  air  of  distinction,  coupled  with  a 
degree  of  melancholy,  in  her  expression,  that 
irresistibly  attracts  your  attention.  There  is 
i  something  about  her  manner,  too,  that  is  very 
I  peculiar  and  very  difficult  to  describe — a  sort 
!  of  little,  quiet,  half-indifferent,  half-pensive  air, 
as  if  she  knew  she  were  charming,  but  cared 
little  about  the  matter,  still  less  about  making 
those  around  her  think  so.  This  struck  me 
particularly,  because  it  was  so  strongly  opposed 
to  the  manners  of  the  Frenchwomen  around 
her.  She  has  a  charming  bust  and  hands,  but 
i  not  sufficient  length  of  leg  for  proportion.” 

And  here  is  Madame  Dudevant : — 

I  “We  dined  to-day  at  Madame  E.  de  O - n's, 

'  and  met  more  wonderful  people.  First,  there 
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was  Madame  O.  S - d.  Cover  lier  eyes,  and 

nowhere  and  nohow  else  shall  yon  find  in  her, 
in  one  interview,  at  all  events,  any  evidence 
of  the  genius — more  especially  the  order  of 
genins — that  distingnishes  her.  She  is  short 
and  stoat,  with  a  large  face,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  very  coarse,  and  it  is  bat  the  eyes  that 
are  handsome  and  expressive.  I  noted  her 
hands,  which  are  remaimbly  small,  and,  oddly 
enough,  are  only  wanting  in  flesh  to  make  them 
handsome.  She  speaks  little,  and  what  she 
says  is  mach  more  characteristic  of  plain, 
strong  common  sense  than  of  fan<^  or  bril¬ 
liancy  ;  while  her  manners  are  per^tly  quiet 
and  free  from  affectation — ind^,  from  any 
pecnliarity.” 

A  portrait  which  agrees,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  with  that  which  Margaret  Fnller  has 
drawn  of  the  same  distinguished  woman. 

For  another  specimen,  here  is  Dumas : — 

“  Alexander  Dumas  was  there ;  very  amusing, 
hut  I  should  s^  caMble  of  being  extremely 
overpowering.  He  talks  incessantly,  very  lond^, 
and  with  frantic  gesticulations  ;  he  knows  and 
loves  (I)  everybody,  and  (I)  seems  ntterly  defi¬ 
cient  in  the  tact  that  should  teach  him  whom 
he  may  or  may  not  be  familiar  and  demon¬ 
strative  with,  or  what  subjects  are  permitted 
or  inadmissible  in  general  conversation.  Ho  is 
exactly  like  a  hnge,  boisterous,  good-humoured 
Newfoundland  puppy  let  into  a  drawing-room 
to  display  his  intelligence  and  accomplishments ; 
these,  no  doubt,  ore  remarkable  and  highly 
amusing ;  but  the  result  is,  you  feel  that  the 
witnessing  the  expenditure  of  this  amount  of 
animal  life  and  superfinous  energy  produces  a 
sensation  of  fatigue  nearly  as  groat  ns  if  you 
had  been  going  through  the  exhibition  yourself. 
.  .  .  .  He  is  bringing  out  his  Memoirs  in 

the  feuilUton  of  Im  Presse.  They  are,  like 
everything  ho  writes,  extremely  amusing;  but 
he  has  evidently  drawn  more  on  bis  imagina¬ 
tion  than  his  memory  for  the  facts.  A  favourite 
plan  of  his  is  to  obtain  anecdotes  respecting 
remarkable  events  and  personages  of  the  last 
thirty  or  five-and-thirty  years  from  those  under 
whose  personal  experience  they  have  fallen  ;  to 
take  written  notes  thereon,  openly  and  without 
disguising  his  object ;  and  then  to  bring  these 
ont  triumphantly,  with  all  circumstantial  details, 
as  incidents  to  which  he  has  been  a  witness,  or 
in  which  he  has  been  an  actor." 

If  any  copies  of  these  “  Letters  of  a  Be¬ 
trothed"  are  yet  remaining  on  the  shelves,  we 
hope  these  extracts,  taken  in  connexion  with 
our  words  of  cordial  and  respectful  appreciation, 
may  send  bnyers  for  them.  If  we  were  sweet- 
hearting,  wo  should  think  it  the  very  book  to 
moke  a  present  of. 

We  are  sure  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  that 
we  know  nothing  more,  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
the  lady  who  writes  these  books  than  we  gather 
from  the  books  themselves,  or  from  notices  of 
them.  Of  “  Virginia's  Hand"  we  can  only  say 
that  it  is  as  pure  and  noble  as  the  other  writings 
of  the  authoress.  We  are  only  glad  that  the 
“  Arabian  Di^s  and  Nights"  has  given  ns  the 
opportunity  of  writing  these  lines,  m  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  make  up  for  our  omission 
to  notice  it  before. 


“CONST.4NCE  CHORLEY." 

CoXMnNlCATloNg  have  taken  place  between 
Mr.  John  Saunders  and  ourselves  relative  to 
the  notice  in  the  last  number  of  the  Enolish- 
wowAN'a  DonsTic  Maoazike,  headed  “  New 
Names  to  Old  Stories."  Anxious  to  do  Mr. 
Saunders  full  justice,  aud  believing,  as  we  do, 
in  the  complete  integrity  of  his  intentions,  we 
do  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  placing  his  expla¬ 
nation  before  our  readers. 

Mr.  Saunders  thinks  that  an  author  should 
have  the  right  of  changing  the  title  of  a  tale  on 
its  re-publication  from  the  pages  of  a  periodical, 
if  any  important  changes  are  made  in  the  tale 
itself.  Mr.  Saunders  says  be  is  not  alone  in 
such  an  opinion,  and  cites  “  The  Cloister  and 
the  Hearth,”  by  Mr.  Keade,*  as  a  case  in 
point.  Mr.  Saunders  at  the  same  time  shares 
with  ns  the  impression  that  such  changes  shonld 
at  least  be  mentioned  when  they  are  made.  He 
adds,  likewise,  that,  had  his  attention  been 
earlier  called  to  the  omission,  he  would  hare 
remedied  it  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition. 
As  to  the  mention  of  re-publications  at  re- 
pnblications,  although  he  does  not  think  the 
matter  so  important  as  we  do,  still  he  does 
consider  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  some 
uniform  practice  should  bo  observed  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

For  ourselves,  this  is  all  we  have  to  say : — 
“  Constance  Chorley”  was  the  original  title  of 
Mr.  Saunders’s  tale.  Some  changes  were  made 
and  it  is  re-published  in  a  volume,  under  the 
title  of  “  The  Flagne-Stoue  of  Aberford.”  We 
think  that  the  title  ought  not  to  hare  been 
altered,  aud  also  that  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  originally  printed  in  the  Knulishwoman'h 
Douestic  Mao.\zink  should  have  been  stated. 
The  title  teat  altered,  aud  no  mention  was  made 
of  the  tale  having  been  printed  before.  If  there 
are  precedents  fur  this,  we  think  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  precedents.  Thus  there  remains, 
as  Mr.  Saunders  says,  some  difference  of  opinion 
between  ns  relative  to  the  public  interests. 

With  regard  to  “  The  Haunted  Crnst,"  Mr. 
Saunders,  when  he  sent  us,  as  we  requested,  the 
tale  for  “  The  Christmas  Annual,"  did  not,  it 
seems,  expect  his  name  would  be  added  to  it. 
Omitting,  however,  to  express  this  wish  to  ns, 
and  also  omitting  (though  no  doubt  uninten¬ 
tionally)  to  tell  us  that  the  tale  was  by  his 
daughter,  his  name  consequently  appeared, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  “  Annual,"  where 
the  names  of  the  writers  are  printed,  at  the  end 
of  their  various  papers.  We  accept,  with  the 
utmost  cordiality,  Mr.  Sannders's  frank  expla¬ 
nations. 

*  Since  this  was  in  type,  we  have  referred  to  Mr. 
Reode's  tale,  and  on  taming  to  the  preface,  we  find 
the  first  lines  to  h»— “  A  small  portion  of  this  tale 
appeared  in  'Once  a  Week,'  September,  1859,  under 
the  title  of  'A  Good  Fight'"  Nothing  could  be 
more  explicit  or  more  straightforward,  and  we  do 
not  see  how  Mr.  Saunders'  reference  to  “The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth"  helps  his  explanation 


THE  FASHIONS, 


Winter  fashions  are  beine  created  and  de¬ 
cided  noon  in  the  recesses  of  fashionable  dress¬ 
makers'  and  milliners'  repositories,  bnt  the 
antomn  fashions  are  best  to  be  admired  on 
the  shore  at  Biarritz  or  Tronrille. 

We  hare  had  the  pleasure  of  a  short  risit  to 
the  latter  place  this  season,  and  perhaps  onr 
readers  will  be  amnsed  <o  hear  of  some  of  the 
elegant  costumes  there  sported  by  our  most  ele¬ 
gant  belles.  The  Hungarian  costume  was  in 
great  farour,  but  will  hardly  stand  the  cold 
winds  of  October.  It  is  in  white  alpaca,  the 
skirt  looped  np  over  an  under  -  petticoat  of 
coloured  silk,  generally  blue  or  violet,  a  waist¬ 
coat  of  the  same  material  as  this  petticoat,  and 
a  white  alpaca  jacket,  a  round  bat,  with  a  very 
flat  crown,  a  narrow  turued-np  brim,  and  a 
straight  feather.  The  Scotch  is  also  a  very 
favourite  costume ;  ladies  adopt  it  in  strict  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Highlanders’  traditions, 
scarf,  pouch,  belt,  cap,  feather,  and  all.  It  was 
curions  to  see  them  walking  about  in  this  style, 
and  somewhat  reminded  one  of  a  masquerade. 
The  plaid  cloaks  of  which  we  spoke  in  our  last 
article  have  obtained  the  greatest  success.  The 
green  and  bine  plaid  is  generally  preferred,  but 
red  is  also  in  high  favour.  The  shape  of  these 
plaid  cloaks,  which  have  been  quite  the  furore  in 
Paris,  ns  well  as  at  the  seaside,  is  circularj  dif¬ 
fering'  somewhat  from  the  circular  that  has  been 
worn  all  the  summer,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a 
seam  down  the  centre  of  the  back,  the  material 
being  shaped  like  a  gore,  and  great  attention  is 
paid  to  the  proper  matching  of  the  stripes  in 
the  plaids  to  obtain  a  successful  result.  Che¬ 
nille  fringe  is  invariably  the  trimming  of  these 
fashionable  garments,  sometimes  arranged  sim¬ 
ply  round  the  bottom,  and  sometimes  with  a 
row  disposed  round  the  shoulders,  to  imitate  a 
pelerine.  Costumes  entirely  composed  of  red 
cashmere  or  flannel  of  the  brightest  hue  look 
very  well  out  of  doors  when  the  day  is  dull. 
The  skirt  and  jacket,  if  red,  are  often  em¬ 
broidered  all  round  in  black  or  white,  and  worn 
with  a  white  merino  waistcoat.  Or,  if  a  quieter 
style  is  preferred,  then  the  skirt  and  jacket  are 
grey  or  dun  colour,  and  the  waistcoat  either 
blue  or  any  other  colour.  The  under-skirt 
should  always  correspond  in  shade  and  orna¬ 
ment  with  the  waistcoat;  if  this  be  blue  the 
petticoat  is  blue  also,  or  white  or  grey,  with  a 
wide  blue  band  round  the  bottom.  The  skirt  of 
the  dress  being  always  looped  np,  for  walking, 
over  the  petticoat,  this  has  become  quite  as 
important  an  article  of  dress.  The  Pompadour 
style  of  toilet  is  very  pretty,  and  especially  suited 
to  the  country  or  seaside.  Two  things  strike 
one  as  particularly  novel  in  ladies’  costumes 
at  Tronville ;  first,  the  very  pretty  chamois- 
coloured  leather  boots,  coming  half-way  np  the 
leg,  and  either  buttoned  or  laced  at  the  side, 
the  tops  being  ornamented  with  a  silk  cord  and 
two  small  ta^ls  ;  and,  secondly,  the  Cannes,  or, 
in  plain  English,  inalking-stieks,  sported  by  the 
most  elegant  among  the  votaries  of  fashion. 
These  canes  are  simply  wooden  sticks,  more  or 
Ic's  carved  and  ornamented,  with  flat  gilt  tops. 


and  finished  off,  like  the  boots,  with  a  cord  and 
tassel.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  novelties  in 
female  attire  will  not  be  admitted  in  town  ;  they 
are  all  very  well  to  climb  rocks  with,  or  to  walk 
in  the  deep,  soft  sand,  so  tiring  to  the  feet,  bnt 
they  would  be  quite  absurd  in  the  streets  or  in 
the  parks.  This  is,  however,  no  reason  why 
i  they  should  he  condemned  by  Fashion,  since 
'  wisdom  is  so  very  rarely  consulted  in  her  de- 
'  cisions. 

;  Another  thing  which  rather  astonishes  ns  is 
‘  to  see  how  very  much  jewels  are  now  being  worn 
'  even  in  out-of-door  dress.  The  style  in  vogue 
is  the  Oriental — crescents,  large  round  seqmns, 
I  and  long  drooping  omameuts  being  preferred. 
Very  large  earrings,  brooches,  clasps,  and  studs 
are  worn  to  match,  in  dimensions  hitherto  un¬ 
heard  of,  and  either  in  plain  gold,  or  in  gold 
and  coral,  or  enamel.  These  jewels,  being  bnt 
a  passing  whim  of  fashion,  need  not  be  of  the 
purest  gold  or  precious  gems.  Even  French 
ladies,  who  have  always  been  very  particular  on 
this  point,  now  wear  imitation  jewels  without 
the  least  scruple.  Combs  for  the  hair  now  como 
within  the  sphere  of  jewels ;  they  are  made  with 
a  wide,  flat  piece  turned  back  from  the  teeth, 
and  composing  a  very  rich  ornament,  set  with 
gold  and  precious  stones ;  these  combs  are  worn 
in  the  back  hair ;  smaller  ones  are  also  some¬ 
times  nsed  to  keep  back  the  hair  in  front. 
Necklaces  or  very  thick  chains  have  become  in¬ 
dispensable  with  a  low  dress,  and  are  also  worn 
with  the  high  chemisedtes  and  Swiss  bodices. 
The  large  round  jet  or  coral  beads  are  preferred 
for  demi-toilette,  and  married  ladies  often  wear 
the  thick  gold  chain. 

At  quiet  watering-places  there  is  very  little 
to  be  seen  in  the  way  of  la  mode ;  a  rod 
or  blue  Garibaldi,  a  black  and  whito  striped 
skirt,  with  a  border  of  the  same  material 
as  the  bodice  round  the  bottom,  and  a  round 
straw  hat,  or  cashmere  hood  when  the  wind 
blows  too  high,  is  the  costume  worn  almost 
without  exception  by  the  ladies,  and  very  gay 
the  bright-coloured  garments  look  on  the 
beach  or  in  the  green  valleys ;  but  we  have, 
happily,  other  sources  of  information  to  go  to, 
and  echoes  from  Paris  reach  ns  even  here. 
We  have,  by  special  privilege,  been  in  some 
measure  admitted  into  the  mysteries  of  fashions 
to  come  by  the  highest  authorities  in  these 
matters,  and  will  now  proceed  to  impart  our 
knowledge  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine. 

The  materials  likely  to  be  most  in  favour 
are,  for  autumn  Dresses,  the  thick  mohair  for 
morning  wear,  chestnut-brown  with  fine  yellow 
stripes,  black  with  Solferino  stripes,  purple  with 
maize-coloured  stripes,  grey  with  bright  bine. 
Poplin  de  laine,  of  which  the  quality  and  price 
vary  so  much,  looks  best  when  seU-coloured ; 
blue,  purple,  coffee  colour,  silver-grey,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  favonritc  tints.  For  the  winter, 
soft  and  beautiful  tissues  more  akin  to  flannel 
than  anything  else,  bnt  closely  resembling 
velvet  in  their  appearance,  are  being  prepared. 
They  are  mostly  fMds,  either  bine  or  grran,  or 
of  the  more  brilliant  sorts,  red  predominating 
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orer  the  other  tints ;  they  are  also  made  self- 
colonred  in  everr  rariety  of  shade.  This  mate¬ 
rial  will  he  found  most  pleasant  and  warm  for 
morning  dresses. 

For  more  elegant  toilets,  the  rich  gros-^in 
and  moire  silks  will  he  worn.  French  moire  is 
more  fashionable  this  year  than  moire  antiq^ne, 
and,  besides  the  watered  pattern  of  the  silk, 
other  designs  are  woven  into  it,  either  in  the 
same  or  a  contrasting  colonr,  ronnd  spots, 
crescents,  and  zig-zags  being  the  nsual  ornamen¬ 
tations.  The  tiger  moire,  having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  leopard’s  skin,  is  somewhat  eccentric, 
bat  has  a'rich  and  elegant  appearance. 

Crinolines  still  hold  their  own,  but  in  Paris 
they  are  decidedly  being  worn  mnch  smaller, 
especially  at  the  top ;  they  are  less  romid,  and 
oonseqnently  more  gracefid  in  their  appearance. 
The  skirts  of  dresses  are  likely  to  be  very  full 
and  immensely  long.  Bodies  are  made  with 

iuts — two  or  three — in  front,  and  a  small 

tqne  behind,  but  oftener  they  are  superseded 
by  jackets  of  every  shape  and  material.  These 
jackets  are  likely  to  ho  worn  all  the  winter,  and 
our  readers  bare  already  seen  and  will  again 
find  appropriate  patterns  and  illustrations  of  the 
more  fashionable  styles  in  the  pages  of  this 
Magazine.  As  we  have  already  repeated  more 
than  once,  the  skirt  and  jacket  are  of  one  ma¬ 
terial  ;  the  waistcoat,  or  under-body,  and  the 
nnder-skirt  of  another.  When  a  plain  dress  is 
worn,  it  is  considered  quite  ditlingve  to  hare 
the  petticoat  of  similar  colour  and  material. 

For  trimming  dresses  the  following  st^le  is 
much  approved : — A  flounce  about  ten  mches 
deep  is  put  on  in  pleats  round  the  bottom ;  over 
this  flounce  velvet,  ribbon,  or  lace  insertion  is 
disposed  in  a  variety  of  patterns — diamonds, 
squares,  and  Vs,  S’s,  X’s,  interlaced  O’s — in 
fact,  almost  all  the  letters  in  the  alphabet.  In 
thick  materials  skirts  are  often  also  made  quite 
plain,  and  the  body  or  jacket  trimmed  with  silk 
gimp,  with  jet  beads  or  chenille  fringe.  But 
the  most  graceful  style  of  trimming  is  the 
fringe  in  feathers  lately  introduced  by  the  moet 
fashionable  dressmakers.  A  dress  ornamented 
in  this  manner  has  been  prepared  for  the  return 
of  the  Empress  from  Biarritz.  It  is  in  silver- 
grey  glacc  silk,  and  the  feathers  are  curled  and 
arranged  like  a  soft  fur  border  ronnd  the  bottom 
and  down  the  front  of  the  skirt,  and  on  the  cuffs 
and  epaulettes.  The  beautiful  grey  called  coat 
of  armour  glace  silk  will  he  in  great  vogne,  as 
mso  the  Uomline  tint,  yellower  than  the  far- 
famed  cheveux  dt  la  reine,  and  the  ble  or  com 
colour,  lighter  and  more  delicate  than  maize. 
Urey  and  black  still  seem  likely  to  be  much 
worn,  and  with  them  contrasting  colours,  such 
as  scarlet,  Mexican  blue,  and  golden  com.  No 
change  appears  in  the  shape  of  sleeves:  they 
are  narrow,  and  in  the  shape  of  gentlemen's 
coat-sleeves.  They  are  sometimes  so  narrow 
that  they  are  slit  open  inside  the  arm,  and  fast¬ 
ened  with  an  open  lacing  of  velvet  braid  or 
ribbon,  as  though  to  be  charged.  Epaulettes, 
in  gimp,  chenille,  or  velvet,  are  very  generally 
added  to  them.  For  dinner  and  evening  drcRses 
the  square-cut  bodies  and  half-short  sleeves  are 
preferred,  and  worn  with  a  lace  cape  or  fichu. 

Long  flowing  Sashes,  tied  behind  or  at  the 
side,  now  take  very  much  the  place  of  the  Swiss 


hands,  although  these  ^ro  also  still  worn. 
Sashes  are  made  either  of  the  material  of  the 
dress  or  of  the  colonr  of  the  trimming ;  they 
are  either  in  ribbon  or  velvet  or  in  material 
piped  all  round,  and  are  tied  in  a  largo 
bow.  With  any  dress  of  a  sober  colour  a  plaid 
silk  sash  of  bright  tints  looks  very  well,  hut  a 
black  one  may  also  be  worn.  These  sashes  are 
less  trimmed  than  formerly  ;  they  have  only  a 
plain  hem  or  piping,  and,  at  most,  a  narrow 
velvet  or  ribbon,  or  a  very  narrow  black  lace, 
sewn  all  ronnd.  A  grey  or  fawn-coloured 
merino  dress,  with  blue  silk  sash  and  trimming, 
is  a  very  pretty  style  of  toilet  for  a  young  lady. 
We  also  recommend  for  sashes  the  Algerian 
ribirans  as  a  pretty  novelty ;  thej  are  striped  of 
the  brightest  colours,  and  remind  one  of  tho 
Algerian  shawls  so  much  worn  last  winter. 

We  can  scarcely  as  yet  speak  very  positively 
of  the  style  of  Cloaks  and  M  iyTLEs  likely  to 
prevail  this  winter.  For  the  autumn,  circular 
capes  and  paletots  are  still  made  in  material 
similar  to  the  dress,  and  they  will  probably  be 
worn  a  good  deal  later  on  in  the  season,  wadded 
and  lined  with  silk.  Velvet  and  cloth  over- 
garments  will  be  made  mnch  shorter  than  last 
winter,  and  very  richly  trimmed  with  gimp,  jet, 
and  chenille. 

The  shape  of  Bonnets  is  not,  we  are  told,  to 
undergo  any  very  sensible  alteration  ;  they  are 
not  to  be  quite  so  high  as  this  summer,  hut, 
happily,  do  not  yet  threaten  to  run  into  the 
other  extreme  and  become  too  small.  At  this 
season  tulle  l)onnets  are  still  worn,  with  orna¬ 
ments  of  velvet  and  lace.  The  novelties  for 
the  winter  season  seem  to  he  the  silk  or  chenille 
fringes,  with  small  gimp  balls  to  he  put  round 
the  brim  of  the  bonnet,  and  the  cut-out  lace 
flowers  and  leaves.  Plush  bonnets  will  be  much 
worn ;  for  children  this  fashion,  which  for 
many  years  past  had  been  forgotten,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  becoming.  Little  girls  v^l  wear  blue, 
white,  or  pink  plush  bonnets,  trimmed  with 
bows  of  velvet,  or  ronnd  hats  in  terry  velvet  or 
grey  felt,  with  a  long  curled  red  feather  and  a 
tuft  of  small  white  or  black  ones  in  front. 

We  add  the  description  of  a  few  ladies'  bon¬ 
nets  now  prepared  for  the  antumn : — A  blue 
plush  bonnet,  the  front  being  white  tulle  with 
rows  of  white  blonde,  with  a  chenille  fringe 
falling  over  the  brim  and  all  romid  the  edge  of 
the  curtain ;  inside  a  rose  in  pink  plush,  in  the 
cap,  under  the  fringe.  A  white  tulle  bonnet, 
with  three  straps  of  mauve  velvet  placed  on  the 
top,  the  ends  edged  with  chenille ;  the  some 
ornament  on  the  crown ;  the  curtain  also  edged 
with  chenille ;  inside,  but  quite  at  the  top,  a 
mauve  velvet  rose,  with  silver-grey  velvet  foliage. 
A  black  velvet  bonnet,  with  a  white  tulle  border 
in  front,  and  two  rows  of  white  blonde  inside 
and  outside;  on  the  top  tufts  of  black  velvet 
buttercups,  with  yellow  centres.  This  bonnet 
is  very  suitable  for  a  middle-aged  lady.  A 
fawn-coloured  plush  bonnet,  with  a  tuft  of  blue 
and  fawn-coloured  feathers  and  a  bow  and  ends 
of  black  lace. 

Nets  aie  now  worn  of  tlie  most  delicate 
fabric ;  the  finer  they  are  the  better.  They  are 
made  in  thin  sewing  silk  or  in  hair ;  this  latter 
style  is  very  expensive.  These  nets  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  i-ui  he  or  bow  of  colonreci  ribbon. 
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OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  onr  snbscriben  to 
know  thnt  Messrs.  Giwut  nud  Gask,  58,  Oxford- 
street,  London,  W.,  have  made  arrangements 
for  snppl3ring  in  material  fao-similes  of  the  toilets 
illnstratM  in  this  month's  coloured  plate.  The 
prices  are  given  of  each  garment,  so  that  by 
this  means  we  are  able  to  exactly  conform  to 
the  wishes  expressed  by  so  many  of  those  who 
patronise  onr  Magazine.  Besides  the  advantage 
derived  from  this  information,  there  will  be  the 
saving  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  much  corre¬ 
spondence  for  onr  subscribers.  We  may  add  that 
Messrs.  Grant  and  Gask  will  be  happy  to  supply 
patterns  of  the  mantles  on  application. 

Fibst  Fioube. — Velvet  bonnet,  trimmed  with 
feathers  and  blonde,  the  two  feathers  being  con¬ 
nected  by  a  jet  buckle.  The  Polish  pardcssns 
is  made  of  black  velvet,  fitting  to  the  figure 
behind,  and  falling  almost  straight  in  front.  A 
kind  of  square  pelerine,  which  is  let  in  to  the 
shoulder-seams,  is  arranged  over  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  pardessns ;  it  is  trimmed  with  thick 
cords,  which  cross  in  front  and  terminate 
crossed  on  the  skirt  behind.  A  gimp  or  lace 
ornament  is  farther  added  to  this  pelerine  ;  the 
sleeves  are  full,  and  pleated  in  at  the  armhole 
and  under  the  gauntlet ;  and  the  skirt  of  the 
garment  is  trimmed  with  four  rows  of  cord, 
arranged  here  and  there  in  points.  Ihice  of 
Polish  pardessns  in  rich  Spitalfields  velvet,  ('>| 
guineas  ;  in  Lyons  velvet,  8}  guineas  ;  in  black 
ribbed  Sultana  cloth,  3  guineas. 

Second  Fioube.  —  Bonnet  of  white  terry 
velvet,  trimmed  with  white  blonde  and  white 
feathers,  the  Imndeau  being  crossed  by  a  band 
of  scarlet  velvet.  Hungarian  jacket  in  scarlet 
velvet  or  French  merino,  trimmed  with  bands 
of  astracau  or  sable,  and  braided  or  ornamented 
with  gimp.  The  garment  fits  tightly  to  the 
figure  ;  the  sleeves  are  open  and  laced,  showing 
the  white  nnder-sleeve,  and  a  bow  of  cords  and 
tassels  is  placed  on  each  shonlder  to  form  a 
kind  of  epaulette.  Worn  with  warm  bodices 
nndemeath,  this  jacket  is  very  snitable  and 
stylish  for  driving  purposes,  race  in  French 
merino,  trimmed  with  astracan,  from  81s.  6d. 
to  2  guineas ;  in  velvet,  4  gnineas. 

Tribd  Fioube. —  Bonnet  of  ponlt  de  soie, 
trimmed  with  a  fanchon  of  blonde,  Mexican 
Talma  of  corded  silk,  of  a  round  shape,  and 
fastened  on  the  left  side  by  a  large  cord  and 
tassels.  The  garment  is  worn  carried  over  the 
left  arm,  as  seen  in  our  illustration.  On  each 
side  of  the  mantle  a  width  of  coloured  silk  is 
inserted,  covered  with  a  rich  black  lace.  IVice 
of  Mexican  Talma  in  corded  silk,  richly  trimmed 
and  wadded,  gnineas ;  in  ribbeei  Sultana 
cloth,  3  gnineas. 

Foubth  Fioube. — Bonnet  in  coloured  velvet, 
trimmed  with  a  toft  and  long  feather.  The 
dress  and  tightly-fitting  paletot  are  in  grey  rep, 
trimmed  with  broad  bands  of  velvet  of  a  darker 
shade,  and  gimp  ornaments  and  tassels.  The 
paloUit  fits  qniU-  tightly  to  the  figure.  Price  of 
toilet  complete  in  grey  or  drab  rep,  trimmed 
with  vidvet,  3  to  4  J  gnineas,  according  to  i|nality 
of  material. 

Fifth  Fioube. — Bonnet  of  white  satin,  with 
a  fanchon  of  green  velvet,  edged  with  blonde. 
Velvet  mantle,  trimmed  with  bands  of  fur  and 


rows  of  gimp  np  each  side  of  the  front.  The 
garment  is  pleated  on  each  shoulder  under  a 
bow  formed  of  cords  and  tassels.  Price  of 
velvet  mantle,  trimmed  with  fur  and  gimp,  6} 
guineas  ;  in  Lyons  velvet,  8.^  guineas. 

hladame  Adolphe  Gonbaud,  248,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.,  supplies  paper  models  of  the 
mantles  illustrated  in  this  plate  for  4s.  each. 
The  motlels  are  tacked  together  and  (rimmed, 
and  a  fiat  pattern  to  cut  from  is  included  in 
the  price.  For  the  tightly-fitting  garments, 
Madame  Gonbaud  requests  that  the  size  of  waist 
and  width  of  chest  may  accompany  the  order. 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

Netted  Antim.ic.issab,  D.ibned  in  Wool. — 
Materials :  A  piece  of  machine-made  netting, 
either  black  or  white  ;  1  oz.  of  bright  magenta 
single  Berlin  wool ;  i  oz.  of  black  do. ;  G  skeins 
of  bright  orange  do. ;  2  reels  of  Boar's  Head 
Colton  No.  8. 

We  satisfy  many  demands  in  presenting  the 
very  pretty  pattern  fur  working  a  new  coloured 
antimacassar.  It  is  not  necessary  to  net  the 
foundation  by  hand,  as  now  the  machine-made 
netting  is  manufactured  so  strong  and  durable, 
and  so  reasonable  in  price.  It  may  be  purchased 
made  either  in  black  or  white,  and  it  is  even 
mannfactnred  in  many  of  the  neutral  shades — 
such  as  drab,  grey,  fawn,  &c.  Our  model  is 
made  of  trhile  netting,  darned  in  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  as  that  shown  in  the  right-hand  comer  of 
our  illustration,  namely,  a  black  and  magenta 
star,  with  an  orange  centre.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  stars  ran  be  left,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  the  worker’s  taste :  they  may  bo 
placed  closely  together  or  far  a]>art,  which¬ 
ever  mode  is  preferred.  Wo  would  suggest, 
however,  that  they  should  not  bo  embroi¬ 
dered  too  thickly,  as  that  would  give  the 
antimacassar  a  heavy  apiiearance  which  it  cer¬ 
tainly  should  not  possess.  The  darning  is  exe¬ 
cuted  precisely  in  the  same  manner  ns  the 
antimacassars  made  entirely  in  cotton.  A  long 
needleful  of  wool  mnst  be  taken,  and  the  needle 
drawn  in  and  out  the  netting,  taking  rare  not 
to  puU  the  wool  tighthi,  or  the  trork  vxmUl  be 
jmetere/i.  The  tooof  shunkl  be  darned  in  and 
out  in  (me  continnons  rote  wherever  the  pattern 
will  allow  it ;  for  instance,  in  the  black  and 
magenta  star  9  stitchfe  are  darned  in  one  row, 
and  9  in  the  next,  and  so  on.  In  the  centres 
of  the  stars  the  rows  are  necessarily  much 
shorter,  and  sometimes  do  not  exceed  one 
stitch.  The  pattern  is  much  improved  in  ap¬ 
pearance  by  darning  the  centres  in  filoselle 
instead  of  wool.  The  edge  of  the  antimacassar 
is  ornamented  with  a  fringe,  loopeil  in,  of 
wool  and  cotton  altematidv,  the  wool  being  of 
the  same  colonrs  as  that  with  which  the  pattern 
is  darned.  Three  other  designs  are  included, 
any  of  which  may  be  used  for  doming  anti¬ 
macassars,  suiting  the  colours  of  the  wool  to 
tile  furniture  of  the  room.  These  antimacassars 
made  in  black  netting  wiU  lie  found  moi:t  useful 
for  the  dining-room,  as  (hey  are  not  easily 
soiled,  and  all  the  winter  would  save  a  great 
deal  of  washing.  Mrs.  Wilcoi-kson,  1 1,  (iomlgc- 
street,  Tottenham-court-road,  London,  W.,  sup¬ 
plies  the  materials  for  one  antimacasMir,  in- 
rinding  a  piece  of  netting,  for  8s. ;  eommeueed, 
4a.  t'ld.  ;  the  aiitimacassai  complete,  8s.  (kl. 
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)  j  Faik  Mutrem  Ir  in 
doubt,  and  neeks  counsel 
of  the  Oracle.  In  lore  or  not 
in  love? — that  is  the  queatioa 
A  being  of  inviting  exterior  and  agree¬ 
able  manners,  soft-spoken  as  the  south 
wind  whispering  words  of  love  to 
blushing  flowers — constantly  offering 

■yiSt,  to  go  out  for  a  walk — gazing  with  glancea 
of  tender  affection  and  of  loyal  devotion— 
f  very  careful  to  wrap  her  up  warm  in 
coming  out  of  a  concert-room,  lest  ruthless 
'  Coryza,  indifferent  to  youth  and  beauty, 
shoultl  seize  upon  her  for  its  victim — telling  the 
story  of  his  passion  with  sighs,  and — pressing  her 
arm  rather  tightly  when  walking  home  together: 
altogether  conducting  himself  as  a  modem  Romeo; 
but  never  by  words,  never  by  a  few  expressive 
lines,  never  in  any  way  that  would  justify  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  papa,  and  an  adjustment  of  affairs  flnancial, 
saying,  “I  love  you — I  am  altogether  yours — my 
income  is  so  much — I  have,  or  1  have  not,  expec¬ 
tations — say  yea,  and  name  the  day.”  It  is  a  sad 
case.  The  moralists  used  to  say,  “  Man  proposes, 
and  Heaven  disposes but,  unfortunately,  modem 
men  will  not  maintain  their  part  of  the  bargain. 
What  is  Fair  Mistress  to  do?  What  can  she  do 
but  wait?  P.A.T.LE.N.C.E. 

Miss  II.  wishes  to  know  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  song,  “Excelsior.”  Shame  at  our  own  iguo- 
raneo  flushes  the  editorial  ink — we  must,  however, 
candidly  confess  we  have  not  the  least  idea.  St4y 
— we  think  this  may  be  it :  Never  go  up  an  Alpine 
mountahi  at  night  If  circumstances  have  com¬ 
pelled  yon  to  commence  the  journey,  listen  to  the 
warning  voice  of  anybody,  and  turn  in;  if  you 
have  omitted  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  warning,  do 
not  churlishly  refuse  offered  hospitality,  especially 
when  offered  by  young  ladies — if  you  do,  you  will 
probably  share  the  fate  of  the  man  with  a  flag  and 
without  a  hat — you  will  be  frozen  to  death,  and  ibe 
found  by  the  monks  in  the  morning.  It  is  I  a 
caution.” — To  make  skeleton  leaves,  soak  the 
leaves  for  six  hours  in  a  weak  solution  of  lime 
water. 

Littlc  Hoket,  who  writes  exceedingly  well  for 
a  child  of  her  age  (ten  years),  is  assur^  that  her 
suggestion  shall  meet  with  attention;  and  that, 
while  we  hope  she  may  And  interest  and  amuse¬ 
ment  in  our  Magazine,  we  strongly  recommend  her 
to  follow  the  excellent  advice  of  her  governess,  and 
to  read  the  “  hard,  dry”  books,  which  only  require 
thoughtful  attention  to  be  found  both  entertaining 
and  instractive. 

K.  L.  & — Kate  is  the  diminutive  of  Katherine, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifles 
fmrt.  Shrew-taming  Petraehio  harps  upon  this 
name; — 

“  You  are  called  plain  Kate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the  cross; 
But  Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom, 

Kate  of  Kate  Uaii,  my  supper  dainty  Kate, 

For  all  cates  are  daintiea” 


A  Tocko  Wife. — Be  cautious  how  you  act 
“  Many  a  marriage,”  says  that  eharming  writer. 
Miss  Bremer,  “begins  like  a  rosy  morning,  and 
then  falls  away  like  a  snow-wreath,  because  the 
married  pair  neglect  to  be  as  well-pleasing  to  each 
other  after  marriage  as  they  were  before.  Lavish 
not  all  your  love  on  to-day,  for  remember  that 
marriage  has  its  to-morrow,  and  its  day  after  to¬ 
morrow  too.  Spare,  as  one  may  say,  fuel  for 
winter." 

J.  B.  does  not  know  what  to  say  when  he  Lj 
walking  ont  with  his  “  intended,”  and  wishes  ns  to 


give  him  “a  hint”  He  may,  if  ho  pleases,  inquire, 
not  intrusively,  but  poUiely,  where  she  proposes 
going  on  the  following  Sabbath.  Inquiry  might 
also  be'  made  concerning  her  pedal  extremities— 
anything  better  than  nothing. 

Alpha  has  our  best  wishes,  but  we  are  unable  to 
assist  her  in  the  very  laudable  object  which  she 
eontemplstea 

Anxie  Boxes.  —  The  expression,  “our  regular 
staff,”  refers  to  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
are  continuously,  some  of  them  exclusively,  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  literary  labours  of  this  Magazine. 

A  8uB8CBiBER.-^olite  is  a  geological  formation 
of  the  secondary  ages ;  in  it  are  found  clay,  sand 
with  iron  ore,  argillaceous  sandstone,  Portland 
stone,  limestone,  &c.  Your  handwriting  is  credit¬ 
able. 

Lol'ise. — The  engaged  ring  should  lie  worn  on 
the  fourth  Anger  of  the  right  hand  (counting  the 
thumb  as  a  Anger) ;  the  wediling  ring  is  worn  on 
the  fourth  Anger  of  the  left  hand.  Whether  people 
introduced  to  each  other  should  shake  hands 
depends  entirely  on  circumstancea  The  name  of 
the  Royal  Family  of  England  is,  according  to  some 
authorities,  Este-Uuelph ;  according  to  others, 
Guelph  only;  and  according  to  others,  Este  only. 

H.  M.  K — We  know  nothing  of  the  firm,  and 
advise  you  to  act  with  caution. 

A.  S.  N. — The  remuneration  given  for  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Exoi.ishw'ohan's  U<>hf.stic  Maga¬ 
zine  is  a  matter  of  private  arrangement 
Euitiia  submits  two  important  questions  First, 
we  answer,  the  title  is  not  hereditary.  The  eldest 
son  of  the  reigning  sovereign  is  creattd  Prince  of 
Wales  To  the  second,  iicas  should  be  eaten  with 
the  help  of  a  spoon  or  fork — certainly  not  with  a 
knife. 

A.  L. — So  many  of  our  London  picture-dealers 
traffic  in  “  modem  antiques,"  made  to  order,  that 
wo  should  advise  you  to  address  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  the  National  Gallery,  asking  permission 
to  submit  your  picture;  there,  at  all  events,  you 
will  receive  a  just  verdict 
Jane. — The  lines  you  send  are  undoubtedly  your 
own ;  they  bear  the  stamp  of  originality,  but  they 
want  Are — put  them  into  it 
Alpha.— Ilandwriting  is  an  art  easy  of  acqui¬ 
sition.  It  requires  practice  and  great  care.  Every 
lady  should  endeavour  to  write  a  good  hand. 
Blots  and  blemishes,  lines  at  unequal  distance  from 
each  other,  and  letters  at  every  possible  angle, 
m^  be  “free,"  but  are  certainly  slovenly. 

Ellen  in  love,  and  the  love  not  reciprocated :  it 
is  the  stream  that  “never  did  run  smooth.”  Ellen 
must  have  patience.  Leap-year  is  coming,  and 
then  the  ladies  are  at  liberty  to  propose — to  go 
a-wooing — in  the  spirit  of  the  childish  doggrel — 

“  I  am  coming  to  come  to  get  yon  to  have  me. 

If  you  won't  have  me,  tell  me  sa” 
li.  R.  B.  has  received  a  snowdrop,  and  wishes  to 
know  its  meaning.  Hopt.  It  was  doubtless  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  gentleman  who  is  anxious  to  reverse 
arithmetic  by  showing  that  one  and  one  make  one. 

J.  F. — In  a  dinner  <k  la  Ruttt,  the  dishes  are  not 
cut  up  on  table,  but  on  a  sideboard,  by  the  servants, 
and  are  handed  round  to  the  guests.  Each  guest 
should  be  provided  with  a  bill  of  fare,  and  the  table 
laid  out  with  flowera 

NOTICE. 

The  ShUlina  Edition  comprleet,  beiidet  the  contents  of  thli 
Meaealne,  a  lE-peae  Suppiraent,  contalnma  “  Operas,  Or^ 
torioa,  and  Mualc^  Entertaliunenti”  —  “  Halr”«  “  Captain 
Uaeteri'i  Children,”  by  Thomas  Hood— “  The  Foot  of  Clay” 
—  “  About  Caritaaet,  and  Hortei,  and  Drivlnf”  —  Po-try, 
Mueic,  Answers  to  Corretpondenu,  Ac.  Alto,  illuatraUoua 
of  the  Tyrolrie  flehu  ;  lonf  thawl  folded  A  rimpdratrice; 
pattern  lor  Berlin  work ;  table-corer  border  in  braid  and 
herrtna-bone  ttitch  ;  egf  has  In  knittinf  and  crochet;  pleated 
bodice  with  band  and  bracet  for  a  Uttle  firl ;  S  large  lllut- 
trttioot  of  autunui  tollett;  Italian  bodice  for  liulc  fflrlt;  a 
full-page  engraring  of  children 'e  PreiKh  cooturaet;  the 
Aleaandra  aath ;  and  mohair  petticoat  with  box-pleated  flounce. 
Alto  a  large  fathlon  plate,  a^  a  coloured  pattern  of  the  new- 
thtped  gilt  hreakfatt  tray,  a  Uh  detign  for  bead  and  wool  work 
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Cash’s  i  Cambric  Frilling 


tlffl 

jHo 

Requires  neither  hemming  or 
whipping,  and  is  of  a  fine  and 
peculiarly  durable  material, 
perfectly  free  from  all  dress. 
It  is  of  various  widths. 
For  trimming  all  kinds  of 
Ladies'  and  Children’s 
^Washing  Apparel. 

Sold  by  all  Drapers,  in  Envelopes 
containing  12  yards,  and  bearing  tba 
names  of  J.  Sc  J.  CASH,  Patentees. 


DECALCOMANIA  PERFECTIONNfiE. 

Dfiifnf  fqusl  lo  painlinf.  Also  an  assortment  of  the 
While  FArceUina  for  Ornaiiicntiiiff,  at  RODOLFHB 
IIRI.BRONNRR'S,  M5,  RegmUitreet,  Oxford-clrraa 


BEHER  ft  CHEAPER. 

HORNIMAN’sTEA. 

Full  benefit  of  reduced 
duty  obtained  by  purchasing 
Horniman’s  Pure  Tea ;  very 
choice  at  3s.  4d.  &  4s.  “High 
Standard”  at  4s.  4d.  (formerly 
4s.  8d.)  is  the  BEST  imported. 

SOLO  IN  PACKETS  by  AQENTS  in  EVERY  TOWN. 


EWIXU  MACHINES— SINGER  AfTO 

ro.'S  suprrlnr  MACHINES  for  rrerr etas* of  family 
w  .  and  hemming,  friilng.  lurking,  fathering,  oording. 
h.  ding,  binding,  are  now  ON  SAL!  at  their  rlrgant  and 
eatrn«ire  Show-rooms,  )U,  Regent  street,  W.,  and  99,  Cheap- 
side,  R.C.  They  combine  every  adaptation  known  tn  sclenee, 
are  easily  learned  and  operated.  70,000  lo  use  In  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Haehines  for  all  kinds  of  masufaeUiilfig  and  trade 
purposes.  Skflful  teaehers  oo  the  premises.  IDustrated 
prosneetus  post  free.  Shipping  orders  eieeuted. 

135.  RROSNT  STREET.  W. ;  99,  CHEAPSIDE,  I.C. 

TF  THIS  SHOULD  MEET  TBE  EfE 

X  of  any  one  troubled  with  Wind  In  the  Stomach,  Indi¬ 
gestion,  or  Biliousnese,  take  PAGE  WOODCOCE’S  WIND 
PILLS.  Ten  years  of  sueeess  have  proved  them  of  sterling 
merit— Of  all  Medirine  Vendors,  at  Is.  ltd.;  or  free  hr  post  for 
14  stamp*,  from  PAGE  D.  WOODCOCfc,  Chemist  Linertn. 


Holloways  pills  &  ointment 

have  proved  themselves  lo  be  the  most  elBcienl  anti¬ 
dotes  to  liver  complaints  and  diseases  of  the  kidneys.  The 
Ointment  must  be  well  rubbed  over  the  right  side  and  small 
of  Che  hack.  This  treatment  dispela  dropsieal  humoura,  and 
protects  those  predisposed,  through  eactsa,  to  enU^ged 


ALL  WHO  SUFFER  FROM 
IKDIOESTION 

SHOULD  USE 


CAMOMILE  FILLS, 

Sold  Everywhere. 
Bottloi,  U  li<L,  3s.  9<L,  A  Us 


PRIZE  MEDAL 


THOMSON’S  TRUE  HEIAl  CRINOLINES 

COMBIVB 

Elegance,  Dnrability,  Strength,  &  Lightness. 

Alwsyi  Stsnpcd  with  their  Trade  Hark,  ^ 

A  CROWN. 


Patent  High-pressure  Steam  Prepared  PEA  FLOUR  for 

SOUP  —  A  diah  of  rich  noarlahing  Soap  nap  be  ready  for  the  table  In  one  minute,  wiihont  boiling.  For 
ssfd  oMBle  Invalids  children,  or  penone  with  weak  atomaeha,  this  food  wUl  be  inrainable.  The  proceee 
In  nre^ns  disole^  all  R»ed  air,  ao  objectionable  in  the  pea,  and  makea  it  one  of  tbe  beet  end  most 
noudXng  of  li^t  dleU.  Sold  only  In  packete.  Id.,  M.,  4d.,  and  6d.  each ;  and  in  tins  It ,  Is  ed.,  and  if. 
cMh.  aAl  nrenai^bv  the  tame  proceee,  CROATS  and  BARLEY  for  InTalids  in  tins  «d.  and  la.  each; 
and  SCOTCH  OATMEAL,  for  porridge  and  oatcake,  lo  packets  Id..  2d.,  and  4d.  each.  281b.  tine  and  flour 
barrels— Prepared  and  erfd  by  the  Patentees  SYMINGTON  and  Co.,  Bowden  ^team  Mills  Market  Har- 
borongh.  Sold  Retail  by  grocers  dnigglets  confectioners  and  proTlelon  dealera  throughout  the  llngdom. 


MtABunES  ntQciaiP. 
Circumference  at  a  6  e. 
Depth  flrom  « to  s 


TO  LADIES. 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 

The  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  prcTiona  to 
Aeconchement  would  prerent  many  of  tbe  distreulng  retnite  io  often 
eomplelned  of  after  conflnement  Daring  pregnancy,  the  lopport  derleed  from 
ite  nae  will  efford  the  greateit  relleC  lecuring  a  more  favonrable  Urns  wbUs 
by  tti  uae  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  preeaura  afforded  tecaree  the 
reetoratlon  of  iheps  and  the  contraction  ao  esiential  to  oltimata  recoTcry. 

It  li  recommended  by  the  first  Aceonebert  of  tbe  day  in  casea  of  protapeui 
uteri,  Sreptp,  and  oietilp,  and,  when  fitted  with  air  padt  for  ambillcal  and 
Inguinal  bamia,  in  preference  to  cteel  tmiaee. 
lltwtrattd  Catalognee  on  application  to  Enwatn  or  Mra  Hoxur,  12,  Old 
CaTendiah-ttreet,  Oxfbrd-ctreet 


> 


-wfiCBsx.xsR  de  ^v«rxx.so»r*0 

VNRIVALIXD  PRIZE  MEDAL 

liOCK- STITCH  SEWING  MACHINE, 


VITH  ALL  BECEKT  UIPBOVEUENTS  AND  ADDITIONS, 

F»r  Stltdiinf,  Blndinr,  Cordiof,'  Heminlag, 
FeUlof,  GklbtriDC,  udall  other  Homeboldor 

HaaiifMtnrior  Work.  • 

Thif  Mtchine  «u  awarded  a  FnurMxaaa 
Paiza  Midal  at  the  Exhibition  of  1863,  aa 
hclng  “the  most  perfect  Hacbise  for  all  do- 
aeriptlona  of  Work.”  It  la  ilmpla  la  oonttmc* 
tion,  ear.  In  manacement,  and  proficiency  in 
lU  uw  is  readily  acquired.  , 

/osfmcltoaj  Oratit  to  ersry  PurchoHr, 
IUU8TRATE0  PROSPECTUS  GRATIS  &  POST  FREE. 
OFFICES  AND  SALE  BOOBS; 

139.  REOENT  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 

UAXcrAcrnaani  or  Foon’s  Patut 
UnaxELiA  Sta>d. 


First  ClfiM 
PrUe  Medtl 


NOVELTIES  for  the  SEASON. 


piMMEL'S 

XV  TatU  Bouquet, 


TatU  Bouquet, 
with  pbo:ofra|ilt» 
and  antofruidu  of 
AdMhia  Mkd  Car^u 

^  Scanrao  Caanii, 
an  elefaat  Oolden 
Oruaukeul  foe  the 
Wateb-clsaia.  la., 
ftve  h)r  poaC  for  IS 
•tanpt. 

Bitfuab's  PaaroMio  AuiAiiaca,  ricMjr  lUoe- 
traud,dd.,  bj  poet  for  7  »Unpi.~8old  by  aS  the  Trade. 
B.  BIMMBL,  PerfuMer,  M,  Strand,  *  84,  CurohiU. 


BLACK  LEAD. 


ClMuter,  Cheaper,  a  Brighter  than  all  other*. 

Sold  by  Oilman,  Grooeri,  Ironmoncera,  Ac. 

RECKITT  A  SONS, 

LONDON  BRIDGE,  EC.,  AND  HULL 

Round  shoulders,  stooping 

UABITS,  and  Deformitiaa,  are  prercnted  and  cured  by 

CHANOLER’S  CHE8T-EXPAHDING  BRACES. 

They  itren^en  the  Voice  and  Lnngt,  rellere  Indlaaatiea, 
Palna  In  the  Cheat  and  Back,  and  amUt  the  growth,  pr»> 
duclng  a  perfect  aymmetrieal  figure.  From  10*.  6d. 

66,  BEUNERS  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 
IlUuitratad  Pamphleti  forwarded. 


H.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL, 

ZaADIES*  RZDZNa  HABIT,  JACKBT,  OVERCOAT,  AND 
WATERPROOF  CLOAK  MAKER& 


Mcane.  NICOLL  hare  now 
ready  for  bupcctlon  a  new  ihape 

JACKET  AND  SKIRT, 

which  can  be  worn  ai  a  dreu  for 
Travelling  or  at  the  Sea-ilde,  Ac. 
Tlie  Skirt  reeembla  HeMrt.  N|. 
ooLL’a  Biding  Habit  Skirti,  which 
faaten  at  the  waUt  in  a  very  aimple 
bat  tecure  manner. 

The  Jacket  1*  lo  arranged  that 
it  falU  about  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  below  the  waist,  thus  giring 
the  garments  a  most  graceftil 
appearance.  The  materUls  from 
which  these  garments  are  made  are 
of  many  shades  of  colour,  of  various 
snbstaneea,  and  are  waterproof 
The  Skirt  may  be  used  as  a  knee 
wrapper  or  strapped  togetber  with 
the  Jacket  when  travelling.  The 
above  diets  Is  also  made  in  slaea 
for  Young  Ladlea  Riding  HaMta, 
from  S  to  6  gnlncas;  Watarproof 
Cloaka,  Sla  6d. 


vananoor  twbid  otOAE. 


FOR  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 

THE  KNmRBOCKER. 

Masaaa  Nioou’sKaw  RBataruco 
DasioH  rot  KatcaBBBOcsaaa. 
The  novelty  coniista  of  a  dovlcc  la 
trimming  in  tha  graeefal  Ibra  o 
the  Fom,  eovering  the  knee,  s' 
once  forming  a  pretty  and  a  •<*t> 
ornament  to  that  part  whle:i  bS' 
hitherto  been  feuiid  to  wt«. 
foon  In  n  pUy  drese.  The  .lant. 
nesa  and  economy  of  thia  arrange, 
ment  will  nt  once  be  teen. 

This  suit  la  tnppllad  at  31f. 
made  from  the  ”  NIooll  Chfriot,** 
and  other  nieful  matariala. 

THE  NEGU6E  SUIT 

for  young  gentlemen  In  nlio  ion. 
plied  from  the  “NicoU  Chevtai.” 
at  lla  ed.  . 


H.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL,  II4, 116, 118,  &  120,  Regent-street,  W.;  22,  Comhill,  E.C. ; 
and  10,  St.  Ann’s-sqnare,  Manchester. 


L‘>ndon  i  Printed  by  Jaa.  Wade,  Bryd(ee.itiect,  Cerent  Garden. 
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